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PREFACE. 


It.  is  not  without  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  the  Editors  of  the 
Critica  Biblica  regara  the  completion  of  their  first  volume; 
and  they  venture  to  anticipate  that  some  beneficial  results  have 
accrued  firom  their  labours,  not  only  to  the  Biblical  student, 
but  to  the  more  greneral  and  unlearned  reader  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  earnest  endeavours  of  the  editors  have  been 
directed  to  unite  the  utile  dulciy  and  from  the  reception  which 
their  work  has  met,  they  believe  their  efibrts  have  not  been 
in  vain. 

The  toil  and  anxiety  necessarily  attendant  upon  conduct- 
ing such  a  work  as  the  Critica  Biblica,  can  only  lie  ap« 
preciated  by  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and  it  is  upon 
this  ground  that  the  editors  seek  favourable  regard  for  those 
errors  which  in  its  progress  may  have  occurred,  even  after  the 
most  careful  investigation. 

The  editors  are  not  disposed  to  recapitulate  the  contents  of 
the  present  volume,  its  leading  features  being  generally  known  : 
to  illustrate  difficult  and  abstruse  passages  of  the  Bible — geo* 

Ephical,  literary,  and  pergODaI.-inter8per8ed  with  occasional 
lertations,  and  poetry  of  a  sacred  nature,  with  notices  of 
books,  directly  or  mdirectly  connected  with  the  subjeci — to 
enlarge  upon  these  points,  however,  would  but  fatigue  and  possi- 
bly disgust  the  reader — a  reference  to  the  volume  will  be  far  more 
iatisfactory. 

Of  the  utility  and  importance  of  a  work  similar  to  that  now 
offered  to  the  public,  it  is  presumed  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion,  where  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
ii  properly  estimated.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
intention  of  the  editors,  than  to  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
Inspired  Writings  as  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
and  unlearned  readers ;  but  they  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that 
without  some  deg^ree  of  that  information  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  present  work  to  communicate,  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbote  inestimable  compositions  will  appear  to  be  ivrapped  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  and  their  unrivalled  literal^  beauties  will 
lie  totally  concealed.  If  to  understand  the  classic  writings  of 
Viliqnity,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  witb  the 
natare  and  peculiarities  of  their  language— the  laws  under  which 
dicj  lived — the  local  customs  which  prevailed — their  sacred 
fileaand  festivals,  with  a  multitude  of  other  particulars  ;  bow 
dbnB  we  expect  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
Sncred  classics,  while  destitnte  of  sucn  acquirements !    It  is 
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not  necessary,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic ;  the  want  of 
a  work  like  the  present  has  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged. 

Instead  of,  concluding  their  preface  by  congratulating  their 
numerous  readers  upon  the  extensive  circulation  of  their  work, 
the  editors  of  the  (Jritica  Biblica  will  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledfi^e,  that  the  number  of  their  readers  does  not  yet  reach  so  high 
as  the  object  of  their  pursuits  would  lead  them  to  wish.  Hence 
they  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  appeal  to  the  enlightened 
friends  of  Revelation,  to  recognise  the  claims  which  they  haveupon 
their  assistance,  in  the  efforts  they  make  to  promote  the  illustration 
of  the  *'  Oracles  of  God."  To  tneir  friencls  and  subscribers  they 
avow  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  assure  them  that 
no  exertion  shall  be  deficient  on  their  part  to  render  their  pub* 
lication  worthy  of  that  support  which  they  have  hitherto  so 
liberally  extended  ;  and  they  confidently  rely  upon  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  kind  patronage  and  assistance.  They  beg  to  be 
expressly  understood,  that  their  pen  shall  never  be  guided  by 
party  feeling:  the  cause  of  truth — sacred  and  inviolable-^ 
being  the  sole  object  for  which  they  labour. 

The  editors  feel  happy  in  saying  that  the  succeeding  numbers 
of  the  Critica  Biblica  will  not  be  in  any  respect  mferior  to 
those  which  have  already  appeared :  indeed  they  confidently 
anticipate  considerable  improvements,  both  in  their  plan  and 
tubjectja,  several  scholars  of  known  and  acknowledged  talent 
having  kindly  volunteered  their  assistance.  By  the  introduction 
of  a  smaller  letter  their  work  will  contain  considerably  more 
matter;  and  by  embracing  a  gfreater  variety  of  subjects  it  will 
be  rendered  more  generally  interesting.  There  are  two  newfeai- 
tures  of  their  work,  to  which,  the  editors  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  readers.  The  first  will  be,  the  introduction  of  a  bibliographi- 
cal and  critical  account  of  the  multitudinous  versions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  by  way  of  directing  the  student  in  his  re- 
searches. This,  it  is  conceived,  cannot  fail  of  supplying  a  chasm 
hitherto  univereally  felt  and  acknowledged.  The.  other  will  be 
the  introduction  of  a  department  for  Biblical  Intelligence; 
.comprising  information  relative  to  Biblical  Science,  Education, 
Publications,  &c.  &c.  both, British  and  Foreign— fVom  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  (particularly  Grermany^,  America,  East  Indies, 
&c«  Such  an  addition  cannot  fail  of"  proving  acceptable  to 
their  readers,  and  will  supplv  a  most  obvious  desideratum. 
.  It  were  unpardonable  to  close  these  remarks  without  ofieriBg 
oiur  best  thanks  to  those  kind  and  able  correspondents  whose 
oommunications  so  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  our  work.  We 
solicit. and  rely  upon  a  continuance  of  their  aid,  whidiy  next 
to  the  divine  blessing,  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  accooi* 
plishing  the  great  object  we  have  in  view. 
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JOEL,  ii.  3-10. 

A  Are  derowetb  before  tbem ;  and  behind  tbem  a  flame  bvnetb  :  tbe  land  ia 
aa  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  tbem,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilder- 
Bea»:  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  tbem.  The  appearance  of  them  it  as 
tbe  mppfifsnaute.  of  horses  ;  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  rnn.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise 
of  a'  flame  of  fire  that  deronreth  the  stobble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in 
battle  array.  Before  their  flice  the  people  shall  be  mnch  pained ;  all  fhces 
abaU  gather  blackness.  They  shall  nm  like  mighty  men  j  they  shall 
ellmb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  bla 
wayS|  and  they  ehall  not  break  their  ranks :  neither  shall  one  thmst 
another;  they  shall  walk  every  one  in  bis  path :  and  when  they  fall  npon 
tbe  sword,  they  shall  not  be  wounded.  They  shall  nm  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;  they  shall  ran  npon  the  wall,  they  shall  climb  np  npon  the  housea} 
they  shall  enter  in  at  the. windows  like  a  thief.  The  earth  shall  qnak^ 
befiwe  them;  the  beayens  shall  tremble :  the  snn  and  the  moon  shall  be 
daik,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining. 

Thu  18,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  animated 
de^criptiom  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  compass  of  pro^ 
phecy.  The  contexture  of  the  prophecy  is  extremely  curious ; 
and  the  douUe  destruction  to  be  produced  by  locusts,  and  the 
of  which  they  were  the  harbingers,  is  painted  with  the 
cxpnssiFQ  force,  and  described  with  the  most  terrible  ac- 
tnaief.  We  nuqr  fancy  the  destroying  army  moves  before  us 
rouu  B 
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while  we  read ;  we  may  imagine  that  the  desolation  is  spreading 
while  we  turn  over  the  pages.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  following 
description  of  this  fearful  insect,  has  furnished  us  with  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  prophetic  denouncement : 

**  I  never  observed  the  mantes  (a  kind  of  locusts)  to  be  gre- 
garious ;  but  the  locusts,  properly  so  called,  which  are  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  sacred,  as  well  as  profane  authors,  are 
sometimes  so  beyobd  expression.  Those  which  I  saw,  anno  1724 
and  1725,  were  much  bigger  than  our  common  grasshoppers, 
and  had  brown  spotted  wings,  with  legs  and  bodies  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Their  first  appearance  was  towards  the  latter  end  of 
March,  the  wind  having  been  some  time  from  the  south.  In  the 
middle  of  April  their  numbers  were  so  vastly  increased,  that  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  they  formed  themselves  into  large  and  nu- 
merous swarms,  flew  in  the  air  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  and 
as  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  10.)  expresses  it,  they  darkened  the  sun. 
When  the  wind  blew  briskly,  so  that  these  swarms  were  crowd- 
ed by  others,  or  thrown  one  upon  another,  we  had  a  lively  idea 
of  that  comparison  of  the  Psalmist,  (Ps.  cxix.  23.)  of  being 
tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust.  In  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  ovaries  of  these  insects  were  ripe  and  turgid,  each  of 
these  swarms  began  g^radually  to  disappear,  and  retired  into  the 
Metijjah,  and  other  adjacent  plains,  where  they  deposited  their 
eggs.  These  were  no  sooner  hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the 
broods  collected  itself  into  a  compact  body  of  a  furlong  or  more 
in  square,  and  marching  afterwards  directly  forward  towards 
the  sea,  they  let  nothing  escape  them  ;  eating  up  every  thing 
that  was  green  and  juicy,  not  only  the  lesser  kinds  of  vegetables, 
but  Me  vine  likewise,  the  figtree^  the  pomegranate^  the  palm^ 
and  the  apple  tree^  even  all  the  trees  of  the  fields  (Joel,  i.  12.) 
in  doing  which,  they  kept  their  ranks  like  men  of  war,  climb- 
ing over,  as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or  wall  that  was  in  their 
way ;  nay,  they  entered  in  our  very  houses  and  bed-chambers 
like  thieves*  The  inhabitants,  to  stop  their  progress,  made  a 
variety  of  pits  and  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens, 
which  they  filled  with  water ;  or  else  they  heaped  up  therein 
beatb»  stubble,  and  such  like  combustible  matter,  .which  were 
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wererMj  set  on' fire  upoo  the  approach  of  the  locustB.  Bat  this 
was  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  trendbes  were  quickly  filled  j^p^ 
and  the  fires  extinguished  by  infinite  swarms  succeeding  one 
anbther,  whilst  the  front  was  regardless  of  danger,  and  the  rear 
pressed  on  so  close,  that  a  retreat  was  altogether  impossible.  A 
day  or  two  after  one  of  these  broods  were  in, motion,  others  were 
afaready  hatched  to  march  and  glean  after  them,  gnawing  ofi*.the 
yery  bark,  and  the  young  branches  of  such  trees,  as  had  before 
escaped  with  the  loss  only  of  their  fruit  and  foliage.  So  justly 
baTe  they  been  compared  by  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  3.)  to  a  great 
armjff  who  further  observes,  that  the  land  is  as  the  Garden  of 
Edem  before  them^  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wildemeu. — 
Sbaw's  Travels  into  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  p.  187.  4to, 
Lend.  1757. 
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Dr.  LowTH  renders  this  passage — 

<<  In  that  day,  Jbhotah  shall  ahaye  hj  the  hired  raior» 
By  the  people  beyond  the  riyer,  by  the  King  of  Aaiyria, 
The  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet ; 
And  even  the  beard  itself  shall  be  destroyed.** 

and  illustrates  it  in  the  following  way : 

To  share  with  the  hired  razor  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the 
beard,  is  an  expression  highly  parabolical ;  to  denote  the  utter 
deyastation  of  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the 
plundering  of  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  by  the 
Assyrians ;  whom  God  employed  as  his  instrument  to  punish  the 
Jews.  Ahaz  himself,  in  the  first  place,  hired  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  come  to  help  him  against  the  Syrians,  by  a  present 
made  to  him  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  his 
own:  and  God  himself  considered  the  great  nations,  whom  he 
thus  employed,  as  his  mercenaries,  and  paid  them  their  wages; 
tbos  he  paid  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  services  against  Tyre,  by 
die  conquest  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  18— 20l)  The  hairs  of  die 
liead  are  those  of  the  highest  order  in  the  state ;  those  of  the  feet, 
or  thelbwer  parts,  are  the  common  people;  the  beard  is  the  king, 

b2 
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the  high  priest,  the  Very  lE^preme  in  digrnity  and  majesty.  Tha 
£|»tem  pi^lef  have  always  held  the  beard  in  the  highest 
Teneration,  and  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  its  honour.  To 
pluck  a  man'tf  beard  is  an  instance  of  the  greatest  indignity  diat 
tan  be  ofiered.  (See  Isaiah,  1. 6.)  The  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
to  shew  the  utmost  contefmpt  of  David,  *  cut  off  half  the  beards 
of  bis  servants;  and  the  men  were  greatly  ashamed  :  and 
Ddvid  li>lide^them  tanry  at  Jericho  till  iheir  beards  were  grown.' 
2  Snm.  X.  4,  5.  Niebuhr,  Arabic,  p.  376,  gives  a  modem 
insOuK^  of'  the  tery  same  kind  of  iasult.  *^  The  Turks,''  says, 
^evenot,  **  greatly  esteem  a  man  who  has  a  fine  beard  ;  it  is  a 
very  great  affront  to  take  a  man  by  his  beard,  unless  it  be  to 
kiss  it :  they  sw'ear  by  the  beard.  Voyages,  i.  p.  57.  D*Arvieux 
gives  a  remarkable  insti^ce  of  an  Arab,  who,  having  received 
a  wound  in  his  jaw,  chose  to  hazard  his  life,  rather  than  suffer 
his  surgeon  to  take  off  his  beard.  Memoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  214. 
See  also  Niebuhr,  Arabie,  p.  61. 
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And  Jacob  loyed  Rachel  y  and  taldi  I  will  8er?e  thee  aeyen  .years  for  Rachel 

thyyonng^  daughter. 

III  this  unadorned  narrative  of  the  persevering  endeavours  of 
Jacob  to  obtain  for  his  wife  the  feir  daughter  of  Laban,  we 
have  an  example  of  auch  passages  of  Scripture  as  require, 
aad  amply  receive,  illustration  from  the  researches  of  modem 
travellers.  That  it  was  iisual  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  among  the  people  of  the  East,  to  purchase  the  bride,  has 
been  shewn  by  RosehbtUllbr,  as  cited  by  BuaoER.  (Orieii- 
tal  lAieratur^y  vol.  i«  '  p»^  66.)  *'  Among  many  people  of 
the  East,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  we  find  it  customary,  not 
for  the  bride  to  bring  a  dowry  to  the  bridegroom,  but  the  bride-> 
groom  mihtt^  in  a  manner,  purchase  the  gfirl,  whom  he  intends  to 
marry,  from  the  iadi^  Therefore  Sheohem  says,  (in  cfaap.:xxxiv. 
12.)  to  Dinah's  father  and  brothers,  *  Ask  me  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  nifo 
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me:  bat  gire  vie  the damd to ivjfe/  In  die  sanie^iitttter 
Taeitas  relates,  diat,  amoiig' -the  ancient  Geriiiaiifl,  the  wife4i4 
not  bring  the  dowry^  to  the  man,  bui:  the  man  to  the  weman. 
*  The  parents  and  relations  are  present,  who  examine  the  gtAs; 
and  ehooeieMt  snch  aiB'are  adapted  tofennle  dress,  or  to  adorn 
die  bride,  Imt  oxen,  and  a  harnessed  'horse,  o  shield,-  and  a 
sword.  In  return  for  these  presents  be 'veceiVes  the  wife** 
This  cndtom  still  prevails  among ^  the  Bedouins.  ^ 'When  a 
y'oongmflin  meets  tv*ith  a  girlio  his  a  taste,  lie  asks  her  of  hkx 
fctherthrongh  oneof  his  relations  :  they  now  treat 'about  the 
number^  eamels,' sheep,  or>  horses,  that  the  son-ini«iaw  will 
give  to  thefariier  for  his^  daughter  ;<'for  tbeBedouinviieTer  save 
any  money,  and  their  wealth  consists  only  in  eatde.FA  man  that 
marnes-mnst  therefore  literally  purchase  bis  wife^andthe  fatheti 
are  most  fortunato  ^ho  have  many  dangbtens.  They  are  di^ 
principal  riches  of  thcf  family.  When,  th<girefore,  ei  young  man 
negociates  with'  the  fether  whose  daughter  he  intends  to  marfyi 
he  says, — Will  you  give  me  your  danghtek'  for-fi^-liheep,  six 
camels^  or  twelve  cows  f — If  he  is  not  rich  evlbu^h' to  give  sd 
much,  he  offers  a  mare  or  foal.  The  qualities  of  the'  girl,  Ihe 
£Bmiily,  and  the  fortune  of  hira'  that  intenlds  to  mntty  i^r^  are  the 
principal  considerations  in  making,  the  bargain*.''  CTVisttflns  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  by  BMrvieux,  p.  119.  This  is  oOnCi^med 
by  Sietzen,  in  his  al;coulit  of  the  Arab  tribes  #hdiQa'b\^visit^  in 
1806.  The  ceremonies  at  the  marriage  of  a'^^aiid^ng- Arab 
are  remlu4»ble ;  ti  young  Arab  knows  a  girl  Who  pleases  him  iVb 
goes  to  her  father,  and  makes  his  wishes 'known  tbbim.  -The 
latter  ifpeaks  to'  his  daughter.  *  Dauj^hter,'  sajrs  h^,  *  there  is 
one  who 'asks  you  for  his  wife :  die  man  is  good,  and 'it  depends 
upon  yMirself  ff  you  iftrill  become  his  wife;  you  Hare  my  Consent.* 
If  tbe'girl  ivftises,  there  is  an  ^nd  of  the  matter ;  if  she  is  tsdn-f 
tented,  the  father  returns  tohte  guest,  abd  infotms  bim 'Of  A^ 
happy  Intelligence.  '  But,'  he  adds,  *  I  demand  the  price  df  the 
girl.'  Tlfis  eonsistB  of  five  camels;  butgeneralry,  byth^hitAit^ 
veiitioB  of  others,  a  conplelnore  ace  sldded,  and  those  ptM*idf& 
frequMfy  miMrable  etiough.  Ni^buhr  risofouiia  tbi»tHM««n 
aoMM^.dle  Curds,  and  Torcomans,  who  Md  a  wahdertti^^Mlep^ 
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lierd*0  life.  *  It  is  flaid,  that  a  Curd  of  an  ancient  family  adui 
fi%  puraea  (above  165,000  dollars)  for  his  daughter,  and  gives 
lier  but  a  small  dowry ;  whereas  the  considerable  Arabs  and 
Turks  generally  expend  upon  the  dowry,  not  only  what  they 
have  received  from  the  bridegroom,  but  a  great  deal  besides  : 
many  daughters  are  therefore  to  them  a  fortune/  Travels, 
part  ii.  p.  420.  In  Anderson  and  Iverson's  Travels,  (p.  22.) 
it  is  said  of.  the  Banians,  that  it  is  customary,  on  their  mar- 
riages, for  the  bridegroom  or  his  pigrents  to  give  to  the  parents 
of  the  bride  a  piece  of  money  for  their  daughter,  and  therefore 
to  purchase  the  bride.  He  that  has  fair  daughters  and  many, 
may  become  rich  in  this  manner :  and  for  this  reason  the  Ba- 
nians would  rather  have  more  daughters  than  sons.  Adam 
Brands,  in  his  enlarged  description  of  his  great  Journey  to 
China,  says  of  the  Siberian  Tartars,  when  any  body  intends  to 
marry,  and  the  bridegroom  asks  his  future  father-in-law  for  his 
daughter,  he  does  not  immediately  obtain  bis  consent,  but  the 
future  father-in-law  asks,  —  Have  you  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  girl  you  desire  ?  If  you  have,  you  may  obtain  her. — The 
bridegroom  has  to  give  forty  or  fifty  rubles  to  his  father-in-law 
for  the  bride,  and  in  this  manner  the  agreement  is  settled.  Now 
if  there  is  one  who  does  not  possess  so  much,  nor  is  able  to  obtain 
it  from  others  in  order  to  pay  this  sum  immediately,  he  is  obliged 
so  long  to  do  without  a  wife ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  immediately 
pay  the  sum  agpreed  upon,  he  obtains  his  bride  without  further 
difficulty.  He  says  the  same  of  the  Tungese.  *  Though  these 
people  now  lead  a  miserable  life,  they  still  continue  to  take  many 
wives.  But  they  must  give  the  father,  for  their  wives,  ten  and 
sometimes  twelve  rein-deer.'  Where  such  a  custom  prevails,  it 
is  very  natural  that  the  bridegroom,  when  he  has  no  property, 
should  obtain  his  bride  by  serving  her  father ;  and  Jacob  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these  means,  because  he  was  in  a 
strange  land,  and  saw  no  other  way.  Similar  customs,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  not  un- 
eommon  in  Guinea.  *  Courtship  is  made  in  Guinea,  by  presentsand 
■enrices,  and  proceeds  very  slowly :  for  some  who  have  no  means 
of  giraig  presents,  obtain  their  wives  by  servitude.    They  build 
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hooies,  work  in  their  rice-plantatioii8»  and  do  all  the  serrioee 
that  may  be  Decessary  $  and  this  often  lasts  three  or  four  yeavs, 
before  they  can  be  married.  Dapper's  Africa,  p.  390.  In 
s<mie  parts  of  Tonquin,  it  is  usual  for  a  young  man  to  live  in 
the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  girl  he  intends  to  marry,  and  he 
even  does  all  the  household  work  for  a  couple  of  years.  If, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  service,  both  parties  do  not  agree, 
and  the  marriage  does  not  take  place,  the  suitor  receives  pay-* 
meat  for  his  services.  De  la  Busaehere^  Etat  Hetuet  du 
Tunkin,  torn.  i.  p.  270.'' 


StmttI  atitiQuitief. 


OF   THE   HEBREW   GOVERNMENT. 


Prom  fk0  PttMmrtkdl  IHmei  to  iho  Ba^ifUmlam  CapHvii^. 

From  the  CrenCioo  to  A.  M.  3416-.B.  C.  4004-WB. 

Of  the  forms  of  government  which  prevailed  among  mankind 
from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  or  indeed  down  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  our  information  is  exceedingly  limited.  That  some 
form,  however,  obtained  in  those  ages  of  the  world,  appears,  not 
iNiIy  from  the  consideration  that  civil  government  is  founded  in 
die  natural  order  and  reason  of  things,  but  likewise  from  the 
Barratives  which  we  possess  of  the  lives,  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs. 

It  is  patural  to  siq>pose,  that  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  man« 
kind,  would  be  acknowledged  as  supreme  among  his  children; 
and  that  while  he  lived,  the  authority  which  he  exercised  over 
them  would  be  unlimited.  When  his  posterity  separated  into 
distinct  fiunilies,  we  find  the  respective  fathers  of  each  tribe 
acknowledged  as  their  prince,  and  maintaining  the  chief  power 
aad .  aupmand  over  them,  without  being  accountable  to  any 
h^lksr  mithority. 
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Tbe  prciciiiQ^  eiitent  of  power  which  was  claimed  and  exer- 
pi9^,by  tbejialriarchs  has  long  been  a  disputed  point*  Sevf^ral 
authont.of  the  highest  respectability  have  conceived  that  the 
heads:  of  families,  under,  the  patriarchal,  government,  were 
ordinarily  invested  with  such  ^  despotic  ppweri  as  to  be  capable 
pf  disinherhing  their  children,  of  punishing  them  with  deathf 
of.  cjiamiwing  them  from  home  without  assigning  a  reason,  and 
likewise  of  pronouncing  a  solemn  blessing  ot  curse  upon  them« 
The  sulyect,  however,  appears  to  be  involved  in  many  difficulties, 
and  the  cases  adduced  to  support  the  above  supposition  are  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  establish  the  point.  Every  family 
however,  under  the  authority  of  its  own  head,  was,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  quite  independent  of  any  foreign  power :  it  was  a 
little  state,  of  which  the  father  was,  in  a  manner,  king.  They 
tended  their  flocks  and  herds  where  Aey  chose,  they  vindicated 
their  wrongs  by  arms  whensoever  they  bad  sustained  any  injury, 
they  made  war  and  peace  when  they  pleased,  they  treated  with 
the  petty  kings,  who  reigned  in  the  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  concluded  alliances  with  them 
in  their  own  right.  (Gen.  xiii.  9 — 12.  xiv.  xxi.  22—32.  xxvi. 
12 — 23.)  It  must  likewise  be  remarked,  that  to  the  paternal 
pawer,  in  these  ages,  the  sacerdotal  dig^ty  seems  to  have  been 
annexed ;  so  that  the ;  heads  of  feunilies  not  only  possessed  a 
secular  power,  but  also  (officiated  as  priests  in  the  fieuniliesito 
which  they  belonged.  (Gen.  vm,  80.  xxxfu  l-*-d.  Job  i.  6« 
sliikj  84)  SudLmppears  to  have  been  the  fimn  of  the  patriarchal 
govermnent,  which  limted,  at  leasts  until  the  death  of  Jacob, 
iyierwards,  however,  as  his  posterity  increased  in  Egypt,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  magistrates  or  governors,  inyesti^ 
wiikjiMnsextenBiTe  authority ;  these  are  termed  Elder^  (ExDd. 
HiiJlK'iv*  28i)  Widi  the  poecise  nature  of  their  office  w»  have 
iMvmeuis  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  ;  some  have  supposeditbejt 
w««e  judges  in  the  civil  coasts  of  the  Israelites^  because  we  find 
lhisiitle«ftepwardii.appUed  to  such  Judges.  (Dent*  xxi.2».zix* 
1ft  a^d  several  othisr  place8.)>  But  against  such  a  supfKMdtibii 
it  (has  been  oi^ged-  as  an  objection,  that  when  Moses  had  hooagltl 
the  people  out  of  Egypt,  there  were  no  such  Judgeft.  aBiqpg 
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diem ;  he  beings  compelled  to  judge  all  himself,  to  his  great 
inconvenience.  (Exod.  xviii.  IS,  &c.)  As  for  the  ShoieriMf 
**  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel/'  mentioned  Exod.  v.  14^-19» 
which  have  been  conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of  magistrates  elected 
by  them,  they  were  more  probably  appointed,  and  set  over 
tbem  by  the  Egyptians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  overseeing 
the  work  in  which  they  were  employed. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  their 
oppressors,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was  pleased 
to  institute  a  new  form  of  government  termed  a  Thcocracy*  ; 
the  supreme  legislative  power  being  exclusively  vested  in  God» 
or  in  his  Oracle,  who  alone  could  eqact  or  repeal  laws. 

The  Hebrew^govemment  appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve 
the  common  and  general  ends  of  all  good  governments, — viz* 
the  protection  of  property,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the 
several  members  of  the  community,  (in  which  the  true  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  states  will  always  consist) ; — but  also  to  set 
apart  the  Hebrews  or  Israelites  as  a  *'  holy  people  to  Jehovah» 
and  a  iLingdom  of  priests."    For  thus  Moses  is  directed  to  tell 


•  **  The  word  TktoeraUii^'*  says  Dr.  Jennin^,  «  very  happily  expreiMs 
that  peculiar  goremmeDt,  which  God  exercised  over  the  children  of  Israel. 
To  them  he  stood  in  a  threefold  relation : — 

Firstf  At  their  Creator,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankiod ;  and  therefure» 
m  Lord  of  their  cenaciences,  he  required  from  them  all  the  daties  of  the  moral  law, 

S^eamMff  Be  was  their  God,  as  they  were  a  visible  church,  separated  ttom 
aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  his  peculiar  people.  In  this  character  he 
prescril>ed  the  peculiar  forms  and  distin^ishing  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
religious  worship. 

TkMUff^  He  was  their  proper  King,  the  sovereign  of  their  body  politic ;  in 
which  chaiacter  he  gave  them  Judicial  or  political  laws,  relating  to  government 
lad  civil  life:  he  ordered  a  royal  palace  (the  tabernacle)  to  be  built  for  his 
icsidence  among  them,  in  which  he  dwelt,  or  manifested  his  special  presence,  by 
the  Shechiniah,  as  the  Jews  call  it ;  that  is,  by  a  bright  cloud  or  glory,  appearing 
ever  the  iserey-aeat,  betwixt  the  two  cherubim  in  the  Innermost  room  of  that 
pihM«  (Lav.  xvi.  9.)  ^  on  which  account  be  is  said  to  ^  dwell  betwixt  the  cherubim," 
H.  Ixxz.  1  i  and  to  <*  sit  betwixt  the  cherubim,'*  Ps.  xcix.  1.  From  thenee  he 
gave  fortii  oracles,  or  signified  his  will  concerning  matters  of  importance  to  th« 
Halt,  whldi  were  not  determined  by  the  body  of  written  laws.*'— Heb.  Aati^pl- 
tie^  pp.  10|  11.  tto.  l^in.  1608. 

▼01*  I.  C 
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the  children  of  Israel :  *^  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you 
unto  myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice  indeed» 
and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me  above  all  people ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  (Exod.  xix. 
3 — 6.)  We  learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account  of 
it.  "  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  with 
all  the  men  of  Israel ; — that  thou  shouldst  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  Lord  thy  Grod,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
maketh  with  thee  this  day ;  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-day 
for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God, 
as  he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob :— -for  ye  know,*'  adds  Moses, 
**  how  we  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and.  how  we  came 
through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by :  and  ye  have  seen  their 
abominations  and  their  idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  among  them,  lest  there  should  be  among  you,  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this 
day  from  the  Lord  our  Grod  to  go  and  serve  the  Gods  of  these 
nations."  (Deut.  xxix.  10—18.) 

From  these  passages,  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mosaic  law  was,  the  maintenance  of  one  true  God, 
and  the  prevention^  or  rather  the  proscription,  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  The  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  their  oath,  by  which  they  were  bound  in  allegiance 
to  Jehovah  their  God  and  king,  was,  that  they  should  obey 
the  laws  which  he  should  appoint  as  their  supreme  Grovernor, 
with  a  particular  engagement  to  keep  themselves  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations  round  about  them,  whether  that  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  while  they  dwelt  there,  or  that  which  they 
had  observed  in  the  nations  through  which  they  passed  into 
the  promised  land.  In  keeping  this  allegiance  to  Jehovah, 
as  their  immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect 
the  blessings  of  God's  immediate  and  particular  protection 
in  the  security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  against 
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all  attemptB  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours ;  but  if  they  should 
break  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah^  or  forsake  hi%  covenant 
by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worship|>ing  them, 
dien  they  should  forfeit  these  blessings  of  God's  protec- 
tion, and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  be  kindled  against  the 
land,  td  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  written  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  (xix.  25 — ^27.)  The  substance,  then,  of  this 
solemn  transaction  between  God  and  the  Israelites,  (which  may 
be  called  the  original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government)  was 
this : — If  the  Hebrews  would  voluntarily  consent  to  receive 
Jehovah  their  Lord  and  King,  to  keep  his  covenant  and  laws, 
to  honour  and  worship  him  as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition 
to  all  idolatry ;  then,  though  God,  as  sovereign  of  the  world, 
ndefi  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  nations  are  under 
the  general  care  of  his  providence,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew 
nation  by  pecaliar  laws  of  his  particular  appointment,  and  bless 
it  with  a  more  immediate  and  particular  protection ;  he  would 
secure  to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  true  religion, 
together  with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favoured 
people  above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  that 
with  singpolar  wisdom :  for  temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at 
that  time  the  common  and  prevailing  incitements  to  idolatry ; 
but, by  thus  taking  them  into  the  Hebrew  constitution,  as  rewards 
to  obedience  and  punishments  for  disobedience,  they  became 
motives  to  continuance  in  the  true  religion,  instead  of  encou- 
ragements to  idolatry.* 

[To  be  coDtiDOcd.] 


V^t  etmtatiow  of  tbt  S^om  of  Boa'^. 

Cinuttraiive  of  ih9  Map.) 

Bt  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  *^  were  the 
nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood ;"  and  that,  as  is 

*  Honie^s  Imtrodvction,  toI.  iii.  pp.  77 — 78.  Lowrnan  on  the  Ciril  GorerniDeiit 
of  the  HebrewB,  pp.  S — 10.  See  also  Dr.  Grore's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,, 
Toi.  iL  pp.  141^185,  for  some  maiterly  obserrationa  on  the  introduction  of 
tcBponl  wnctiona  into  the  Moiaic  law. 
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evident  from  the  sacred  writings,  upon  a  plan  dictated  bj 
Infinite  Wisdom,  and  carried  intoeflfect  under  the  superintendance 
of  God.  We  shall  take  the  sons  of  Noah  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  by  the  inspired  writer,  although  not  placed 
by  him  according  to  their  seniority.  *'  Now  these  are  the  ge- 
nerations of  the  sons  of  Noah ;  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth :  and 
to  them  were  sons  bom  after  the  flood."  (Gen.  x.  1.) 
The  following  tables  will  exhibit  their  families: — 


ELAM.         ASHUR. 


SHEM. 


ARPHAXAD. 


LUD, 


ARAM. 


I 
JOKTAN. 

I 
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OS 


s 


llllliiiliill 


I 
CUSH. 

I 


HAM. 


I 

MIZRAm. 

I 


s 


•  •       • 

•  •       • 
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.z  a  OS  ja  ^   IX 


I 
PHUT. 


CANAAN. 
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JAPIIETH. 


CM)MER. 


I 
JAVAN. 


">    ««    s 

•ss-y 


-I  :■ 


SP 


Tbe  descendants  of  Shem  peopled  the  greater  part  of  Asia ; 
those  of  Ham,  Africa,  with  the  soudi-west  part  of  Asia,  in- 
cluding Canaan,  Chaldea,  and  Arabia  ;  and  those  of  Japheth, 
**  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  (Gen.  x.  5.)  that  is,  Europe.  For 
the  particular  provinces  occupied  bj  the  several  families,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  annexed  map. 


SkMvt'O  (Bro0rapl^9« 


The  following  geographical  grammar  of  places  mentioned  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  from 
Calmet,  Wells,  Heylyn,  Dr.  Whitby,  Adams,  Bishop  Newton, 
Morier,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopsedia.  Home,  Buckingham's  Syria,  &c. 

A  description  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  scriptures, 
will  comprise  a  considerable  portion  of  the  three  quarters  of 
the  globe  known  to  the  ancients,  viz.  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

ASIA. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  portion  of  our 
globe;  having  been  the  theatre  upon  which  those  important 


i 
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V.  «««M  ktt>^  ke<s  exhibited,  which  connect  themselves  so  inti- 

our  best  intereists,  and  make  such  irresistible 
on  our  mind  and  heart.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the 
IT  planted  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he  gave  being 
ii^  A^  Arst  human  pair,  from  whom  the  race  of  mankind  was 
%[^  ^fMi^«  It  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  became  the  nursery  of  the  world 
^ilM^  llie  universal  deluge, — whence  the  descendants  of  Noah 
jliinrnrd  dieir  various  colonies  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
^|Me.  It  was  here  that  Jehovah  revealed  his  will  to  man,  and 
placed  his  chosen  people,  the  Israelites,  *^  to  whom  were  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God."  Above  all,  it  was  in  Asia  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  *^  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  accomplished 
the  stupendous  work  of  human  redemption ;  and  hence  that 
light  shone  out  which  has  irradiated  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
and  caused  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  On  these,  and  many 
other  accounts,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  possesses  an  interest, 
and  claims  a  superiority,  over  ihe  rest. 

The  continent  of  Asia  is  situated  between  27  and  190  degrees 
of  east,  or  170  of  west  longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and 
78  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Its  length  from  weist  to  east  may 
be  estimated  at  7,000  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  the  southern 
part  of  Malacca  to  the  most  northern  cape  of  Asiatic  Russia,  at 
5,250  miles.  Asia  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  or  Arctic  ocean  on 
the  north;  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean,  the  Archipe- 
lago, the  Hellespont,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caucasian  chain  of  mountains,  the  Uralian  chain,  and  the  river 
Oley,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic  or  northern  ocean.  On  the  east, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific,  which  separates  it  from  America  ; 
and,  on  the  south,  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  so  that  it  is  almost 
surrounded  by  die  sea.  The  central  regions  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent rise  into  a  vast  and  highly  elevated  plain,  extending 
some  thousands  of  miles  in  every  direction  ;  and  standing  alof^ 
like  an  immense  table,  supported  on  all  sides  by  high  and 
precipitous  mountains,  which  overlook  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries.   From  this  vast  elevation  the  rivers  of  Asia  flow  as  from 
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a  common  centre,  in  every  direction,  to  all  the  surrounding 
seas  ;  and  the  numerous  kingdoms  stretch  themselves  around 
in  gradual  descent.  The  climate  of  Asia  admits  of  every  va- 
riety from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  torrid  zone  to  the  piercing 
colds  of  the  polar  circle.  In  no  part  of  Asia,  however,  is  the 
climate  so  intolerably  hot  as  in  the  tropical  desert  of  the  African 
continent. 

The  principal  places  in  Asia  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  are 
the  following : 


Nafiont, 

Wh9r€ 
Mentioned, 

Lengik.^ 
345* 

Breadth. 

North. 
Latitude 

Bmet, 

Long. 

AmjnBL, 

Gen.  2.  14. 

297 

33« 

4S« 

Canaan  or  the 
Holy  Land. 

Gen.  2.  31. 

161 

87 

3r  19' 

35®  30' 

Sjria. 

Jadg.  10.  6. 

345 

342 

33®  90' 

36*'  40' 

Arabia. 

lRiog^,10.  15. 

1550 

1590 

ir 

36« 

Penia. 

Ezra,  1.  1. 

1900 

000 

27» 

470 

Meaopotamia. 

Dent.  23.  4. 

1 
275 

942 

33o  90' 

38   20' 

Aimenia* 

9  Kings,  19.37. 

594 

175 

37«  30' 

39*»  25' 

Cbaldea. 

Job,  1.  17. 

300 

910 

99*  40' 

44* 

Alia  Minor. 

Acta,  16.  6. 

790 

414 

36*  10' 

J 

2r 

• 

•  la  gfffae  tte  Igtgtfa  and  breadth  of  the  different  eonntriea  we  ha?e  taken 

the  vtmoft  of  each. 
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ASSYRIA. 

SituaiUm  and  Extent. 

MQet. 
Length  345  \     i^..,^  /     33«»  and  41°  North  latitade* 
Breadth  397  J     "^^'^^^  \     43  and  49  East  longitude. 

Name. — Assyria  had  its  name  from  Ashur,  the  second  son  of 
Shem^  and  grandson  of  Noah.  OflTended,  probably,  with  the 
tyrannic  usurpation  of  Nimrod  at  Babel,  he  removed  to  the 
north-east,  and  took  possession  of  this  region,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  empire.  It  was  afterwards  called  Adiabene, 
and  is  now  called  Courdistan. 

Boundariet. — The  boundaries  of  this  country  it  is  difficult  to 
assign.  It  appears  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arme- 
nia ;  on  the  east  by  Media  and  Persia;  on  the  south  by  Chal- 
dea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Tigris,  or  Hiddikel. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Whatever  appearance  the  face  of 
this  country  may  have  worn  during  the  time  that  the  Assyrian 
empire  flourished,  it  is  now  greatly  and  beautifully  diversified. 
Immense  plains,  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  with 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  spread  themselves  over  this  region. 
In  many  parts  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  fruitful,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  despotic  power  exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
diflferent  tribes  inhabiting  the  couutry-— a  power  which  renders 
all  property  insecure, — it  is  too  generally  suffered  to  lie  unculti- 
vated, and  in  many  parts  has  the  appearance  of  a  desolate 
wilderness. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  Assyria,  besides  the  Tig^ris, 
or  Hiddikel,  which  divided  it  from  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia, 
are,  theLycus,  or  Little  Zab ;  the  Capros,  or  Great  Zab ;  and  the 
Gorgus,  or  Golden  River ;  all  of  which  swell  the  Tigris  with 
their  tributary  streams. 

Climate. — From  the  situation  of  this  country,  the  climate  must 
evidently  have  been  delightful  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  naturally 
salubrious  to  the  human  constitution.  But  the  whole  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  which  it  is  situate,  is  often  visited  with  the  plague;  a 
dreadful  scourge  to  mankind  wherever  it  takes  place,  but  here 
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doubly  destructive,  from  the  native  indolence  of  the  Turks; 
by  whom  it  is  now  inhabited. 

Cities  and  Chief  Towns.-^Of  the  cities  of  Assyria,  Nineveh 
was  the  chief,  and  the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  city 
derives  its  name  most  probably  from  Ninus,  the  son  of  Nimrod, 
by  whom  it  was  buiU.* 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  search  for  the  site  of  this  once  potent  city. 
Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  village  Nunia  now  stands 
upon  the  spot  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Nineveh.  But 
as  to  this  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned 
men.  And  perhaps  the  truest  opinion  is,  that  the  place  of  its 
situation  is  not  to  be  discovered.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
the  import 'of  the  prophetic  denunciation,  **  with  an  overrunning 
flood  he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof,''  (Neh.  i.  8.) 
that  is,  God  will  so  destroy  Ninev«h,  that  not  so  much  as  the 
place  where  it  once  stood  shall  be  known  to  after-ages.  And 
this  exposition  seems  confirmed  by  chap.  iii.  ver.  17.  of  the 
same  prophecy :  **  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy 
captains  as  thcf  great  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges 
in  the  cold  day :  but  when  the  sun  ariseth^  they  flee  away,' 
and  their  place  is  not  known  where  they  (are,  it  is  rendered  in 
oor  Bible ;  but  the  verb  not  being  expressed  in  the  Hebrew, 
it  may  be,  and  actually  is,  in  the  Vulgate,  rendered,  where  theyX 
have  beemf*  which  rendering  seems  much  more  apposite  and 
momentous  than  the  other,  denoting  what  is  now  come  to  pass  ; 
that  the  very  place,  where  the  kingaand  princes  of  the  Assyri- 
ans once  lived  in  such  splendour,  should  in  time  be  not  discove- 
rable. And  this  is  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Lucianin  one 
of  his  dialogues,  where  he  says,  that  Nintu  was  so  utterly  de- 
sirayedf  that  there  remained  no  footsteps  of  it,  nor  could 
one  tell  so  much  as  where  it  once  stood.  (Wells,  vol.  i. 
p.  123.)  Nineveh  did  not  rise  into  g^reatness  for  some  ages ;  but 
it  at  length  became  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  It  is  said, 
(Jonah,  iii.  3.)  that  **  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three 

•  The  reader  wUl  perceiye  that  we  heye  followed  the  marginal  renderins  of 
Gen.  z.  1t^  whidi  k  moet  consistent  with  the  origfaial  teit,  with  manjof  the 
itTflnioM^  sad  with  the  aoldeet  vpon  which  the  hiatocian  istreatlns. 
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days'  jourpey';^  which  well  agrees  with  the  aocounts  of  Strabo^ 
and  DiodoruF.  The  former  expressly  says,  that  it  was  larger 
th^n  Babylop,  and  the  latter  gires  us  its  particular  dimeusiopsf 
stating  it  to  be  150  stadia  long,  and  90  broad,  and  consequently 
480  in  circuit,  or  49  utiles,  reckoning  10  stadia  to  an  £ng1ish 
mile.  Nor  was  its  strength  less  than  its  size.  Its  walls  were  100 
feet  high)  and  so  br<^d,  that  three  chariots  could  di^ve  on  them 
abreast;  fip4  ^^  t|ie  walls  were  150Q  towers,  each  200  feet  ia 
he^ht.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Nineveh  hardly  corre* 
cfpqnded  with  its  amazing  pize.  When  Jfonah  was  sent  to  de^are 
Ub  threatened  ruin,  it  contained  ^^  more  than  six  score  thousand 
l^ersons  that  cpuld  not  discern  between  their  right  h^pd  and, 
tl^eir  lef^,  besides  much  cattle."  (Jonah,  iv.  1 L)  Heckoning 
these  persons  to  hare  been  infants  of  two  years  old,  and  under, 
and  that  these  were  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  which,  as  Bochart 
obs^rv^  is  generally  the  case,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh, 
irould  pQt  be  more  than  six  hundred  thousand.  London^  the 
circuinference  of  which  is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  that  of 
]^eveb,  is  supposed  to  contain,  at  the  present  time,  14274,800 
i^uls.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  city  w^s. 
not  built  upon,  but  contained  gardens,  parks,  and  extensive  fields, 
4^cbod  houses  and  buildings,  like  Babylon  ;  and  oth^  grefU 
cities  of  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  as  Bussorab,  &c« 

The  other  principal  cities  of  Assyria  were  Cal^b,  Resen,. 
^essara,  Ctesiphon,  Arbela,  and  Artemias,  of  which,  haying 
shared  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  it  is  rendered  impossible  to  adduc;^ 
any  thing  satisfactory* 

Of  Cataha  Dr.  Wells  remarks,  **  since  we  find,  in  Strabo,  a 
country  about  the  head  of  th?  r^ver  Lycus,  called  Cala^ene,  it 
is  very  probable,  that  the  said  oounlry  took  this  name  from 
Calach,  whicl^  was  once  the  capital  city  of  it.  Ptolei^y  also 
mentions  a  country,  called  Galaciae,  in  these  parts.  And  ^.h^rQ<- 
mi  Pliny  mentions  a  p?opl9  called  Classite^,  througl^  whofs^ 
country  the  Lycus  runs»  it  is  likely  that  Classites  is  a  cormpUon 
of  Calaohitae.  To  this  city  and  country  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
diat  Salmanassar  transplanted  sopie.  of  th^  ten  tr^^  of  Israel,, 
as  we  r«Bid,  {?  Kii^gs,  xyii.  6."  ^esep  ijs  placed  by  U9im  betwe^i* 
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€alah  and  Nip^reb,  and  is  called  ^  a  great  city.''  (Gen.  %.  12.) 
Tbtft  de0crit>tion  of  the  inspired  #riter  has  iridiiced  soln^  le^nfed 
Bfen  id  think  it  the  same  as  diat  called'by  Xeriophon,  Lf^rilsri. 
It  is  eert^n  that  the  sitnatidn  of  Larissa,  ofa  the  Tigris,  dgrees 
well  eiioagh  with  the  situation  of  Resen  im  described  by  Moses ; 
as  also  does  its  size,  being  eight  miles  in  coitipaBs^  atid  having 
its  walls  100  feet  higfa»  biid  25  fe^  br6ad.  Of  Ctesiphon,  it 
js  here  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  its  remains  are  still 
to  be  seen* ;  #hich  indicate  it  to  hare  been  of  liurge  ^kiehV 
Oi  the  oth^r  ciiies  which  we.  have  named  we  can  give  no  infor- 
mation* 

HtBi&rf. — Assyria  would  appear,  on  the  authority  of  the 
scri|^tares^  to  bare  beM  the  pHmitire  abode  of  matfkinA,  tit 
least  after  the  Uhirersal  deluge:  lind  many  remarkable  coinci- 
dence kr^  stud  to  ^bctir  in  support  of  this  opinion.  One  wri- 
ter (Adelimg)  observes,  that  tlie  central  plain  of  Asia,  being  the 
highest  region  it  tb^  globe,  iA'uisft  have  been  the  first  to  emergfc 
from  tfie  iMiiyentol  ocean,  and  thefefore  first  becetme  capable  of 
kfiording'  a  haibittlble  dweHing  to  ferr^trial  animalls  and  to  t\A 
human  tfpeeite;  heitce^  as  die  siibsiding waters  gfs^dually  gaveiifi 
the  lower  r^g^s  t6  bette  abode  of  life;  they  intly  have  descendeil 
and  spr^lld  thfeiHselvei  prbgrcbsiteiy  ov%r  Aeir  new  acquisitions. 
The  Deaert  of  Kobi,  #hich  is  Ae  summit  of  tH^  central  stepped 
is  the  mortetevatled  iidg^  in  the  glob^.  Froili  its  vicitiity  thd 
great  rifm  of  Asiaf  tUce  their  rise,  aiha  flow  towardcT  the  foui^ 
cardiiml  pdbtij.  The  Seling^  th^  Ob,  the  Irtie^h,  the  tena, 
and  the  Je^iie]^,  iietid  their  waters  tb  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  the 
Jaikflowii  toihj^  the  setting  sun ;  the  Amitf*,  and  Hbaugho,  and 
Ae  IndilB^  Oclnges  iud  Burampoot^r,  towatds  the  east  aridsoiith; 
On  the  a^livities  Of  these  high  Idtids  kte  the  plaini^  of  Tibe^ 
lower  thiin  th^  Mteik  region  of  Kobi,  where  many  fertile  tractf 
are  well  fitt^  to  become  the  early  s^t  of  animated  nature^ 
Here  are  Ibniid  ndt  Mity  the  ^iii^,  Ae  Olfve,  ri(;e,  the  Fegumlijiil 
and  Other  plairts,  dh  lirhiih  iiian  has  iH  all  ages  depended,  in  H 
great  measure,  for  luil  suisftehdtice ;  Vut  all  tUbse  animals  ruii' 
wild  upoii  theite  hloiintaiitts,  whidK  he  has  tamed  and  IM  widj 
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him  over  the  who|e  earth,  as  the  ox,'tbe  hoite|  the  afts,  the 
aheep,  the  goat,  the  camel,  the  hog,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  even 
.the  gentle  rein-deer,  which  accompaniea  him  ev^u  to  the  icy 
.polar  tracts.  In  Kashmirej  plants,  animals,  and  .men  exist  in 
,the  greatest  physical  perfection.  Other  argaments  aread^noed 
in  favour  of  this  opinion,  by  referring  the  origin  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  especially  of  astrmiomy,  to  the  centre  of  .Asia. 

The  early  part  of  the  A^yrian  history  is  involved  in  darkness, 
.which  it  is  not  now  possible  to  dissipate.  The  history  of  this 
jempire,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Diodorus,  Tragus,  Justin, 
Castor,  Eusebius,  &c.  is  so  contradictory  and  absurd^  that  we 
cannot  possibly,  give  it  our  assent.  Nor  is  this  such  a  reflection 
:pn  these  eminent  men  as  the  reader  may  at  fiiist  sight  conceive, 
for  it  is  universally  allowed  that  all  then- information  was  deriv- 
.ed  from  theoriginal  historian,  CtesijBs  of  Cuidas,  who  was  fa- 
.mous,  even  in  his  own  time,  as  an  arrant  fabulist.  Ari^tle,  who 
Jived  a  very  few  years  after  lum,  asserts,  that  he.  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit.  Besides  which,  the  fragments  of  Assyrian 
history  given  us  by  Herodotus,  a  fisur  more  ancient  and  honest 
historian,  are  incompatible  with  his  account ;  andDionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  affirms,  that  the  Assyrian  antiquities  are  involved 
jin  feUe.  Setting  aside  these  testimonies,  we  may  affirm, 
that  Ctesias  must  appear  unwordiy  of  credit,  from  the  nature 
of  the  events  which  he  relates.  His  history  of  India  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  a  fiction,  as  jt  is  filled  with  actions  and  events 
which  never  could  take  place.  But  his  Assyrian  history  is  dis« 
grraced  with  the  same  improbabilities.  Who  can  believe  that 
Ninus,  soon  after  the  flood,  could  lead  to  battle  millions  of  men  ; 
that  Semiramis,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  perform  the  ex- 
ploits which  he.  ascribes  to  her;  could  employ  two  millions  of 
men  in  building  cities,,  and  procure  three  hundred  thousand 
plains  of  black  oxen  to  dress  her  camels  in  the  form  of  elephants! 
The  boundaries  which  he  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  are  in- 
compatible with  the  extent  of  other  nations  at  that  period. 
In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  find  Chedorlaomer,  and  his  three 
allies,  possessing  distinct  kingdoms  on  the  frontiers  of  Assyria, 
without  the  least  mark  of  dependence  on  that  empire,  (Gen. 
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xiT.  1.)wbeD,  aceofding  to  Ctesias,  bis  country  must  have  cob»» 
posed  a  pert  of  that  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  we  hear 
of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  west  of  Assyria* 
(Judg.  iii.  8— 11.)  Above  all  his  whole  account  is  inconsis- 
tent  widi  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  recorded  in  scripture. 
The  scripture  not  only  represents  David  extending  his  con- 
quests over  a  great  part  of  the  country  on  the  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  Benhadad  and  Hazael  governing  Syria  as  an 
independent  state,  but  Pul  is  the  first  King  of  Assyria  that 
the  inspired  writer  mentions  from  the  time  when  that  country 
was  planted  by  Ashur ;  and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  founder 
of  that  empire^  is  proved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology 
0f  Amdemi  Kingdoms.* 


Crttici»m* 


I.   On  the  Old  Teitament. 

GENESIS,  Cbap.  I. 
Totm  1,  Is  the  besinnioff  God  crested  the  heaTeM  fluid  the  earth. 

Oodf  O^b^  (Elohim*)  As  the  right  apprehension  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  absoluiely 
necessary^  as  well  for  the  regulation  of  our  moral  conduct,  as 
to  fender  us  acceptable  worshippers,  and  as  the  sacred  scriptures 
are  tl|e  only  medium  through  which  this  can  be  obtained,  it 
becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  terms  employed  in 
Aem  to  designate  the  Most  High  should  be  accurately  underr 
stood*  The  word  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  that  in  the 
textf  Elokimf  which  is  translated  Ood.  The  word  God  <<  is 
piine  Anglo-Saxon,  and  among  our  ancestors  signified,  not  only 
ibe  Divine  Being,  now  commonly  designated  by  the  word,   but 


*  See  Edlnb.  Eneyclop.  toI.  ii.  pp.  573,  574. 
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tUsogood;  ag  in  their  appreheusioii,  it  appeara,  that  &oif  and 
good  were  cbrrelative  terms;  and  when  they  thought  or  spoke  of 
him,  they  were  ever  led,  from  the  word  itself^  to  consider  him 
as  the  Good  Being,  a  fountiiin  of  infinite  benevoletiee  alid 
beneficence  towards  his  cr^tureis/'*  But,  however  expreasiye 
this  tetm  msly  be,  it  by  no  means  conveys  the  meaning  of 
the  Original  word  Elohim.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
uponr  this  subject,  but  nothing  appears  to  us  more  correct  and 
satisfactory  than  the  ileftnition  given  by  Dr. ,  A.  Clarke,  in  his 
elaborate  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  therefofe 
gladly  avfliil  ourselves  of  his  learned  labours,  and  present  our 
readers  with  the  substance  of  his  dissertation. 

<<  The  original  word  U'^rhvi  {Eiohim^  God,  i#  certainly  tlift 

plural  form  of  7M  El^  (?^^$  Elodh)  and  has  long  been  sup- 
posed, by  the  most  eminently  learned  and  pious  men,  to  imply 
a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Nature.  As  this  plurality 
appears  in  so  many  parts  of  the  iAu;red  writings  to  be  confined 
to  three  persons,  hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  cree'd  of  all  those  who  have  been  deemed 
sound  in  the  faith  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Nor 
are  the  ChriitiaiiM  singular  in  receiving  this  doctrine,  apd  in 
deriving  it  from  the  first  words  of  Divine  Revelation.  An  emi- 
nent Jei^h  Rabbin,  Si&^n  bisn  Joachi,  in  his  cbnimeiit  on  the 
tixth  sectiM  of  Leviticiiuty  has  these  remarkable  #o!rds ;  ^  Cikne 
nkd  iee  the  mystdry  of  Ae  wotd  Eloiiim :  th^e  are  ihr^^ 
d^gteBtf  and  eadi  degree  by  itself  Afoiie,  and.  yet  notwithstanding 
they  are  all  one,  VLudJoiked  together  in  one,  and  are  not  dimded 
fMn  each  odier.'  He  must  be  stmnfg^ly  ^rejildiqed^  indeed^ 
wha  cannot  see  thatt  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  mA  of  a  Ti^itfity 
in  Unity,  is  clearly  expreteed  in  the  above  words.  The  verill 
tt*U(£itftf,)  he  erctaleif,  being  joined  in  the  singular  number 
with  thiif  plural  noun,  has  been  considered  as  pointmg  oiit,  Wd 
abt  obsciutily,  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  PereOns  in  this  work  6f 
dreatibtt.    It  the  ever- blessed  Trinity^  ftotn  the  infinite  attd 

•  t)r.  A. Clarit^  inloco.  f  lim,  xtL  1,  to  xtJIL  SO. 
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iiMJimiUe  Unity  of  the  persons  there  can  1^  but  one  wiU»  one 
purppeey  and  one  infinite  and  uncontrollable  enen;y. 

^.  Let  those  who  h^Ye  any  doubt»  whether  Q^SlbK  (Ehf^ipf,) 
wl|en  meaning  the  true  God,  Jehovah,  be  plural  or  not,  cofi^ 
fplt  the  following  passages,  whe^e  they  will  find  it  joined  i^ri^ 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  pronouns  plural. 

^  Gen.  i,  26.  iii.  22.  xL  7.  xx«  13.  xxxi.  53.  xx^y.  7*  P®u<| 
iv.  7.  r.  23.  or  26.  Josh.  xxiv.  19.  13am.  iv.  8.  2  8^.  vii.  23^ 
Psa.Iviii.  12.  Isa.  vi.  &  Jer.  x.  10.  x^iu.  81^  So  tie  Ch^ad. 
yTvJH  Elizhin^  the  correspondent  term,  Dan.  iv.  6. 6. 15.  of:  9« 
9*  18.  $ee  ^Isp  PrQv.  ix.  10.  xxx.  8.  Psa.  cxlix.  1.  £cc|eq.  y^ 
7.  xii.  1..  Job,  V. ).  Isa.  vi.  3.  liv.  5.  Hos.  xi.  12.  or  xii.  L  M^- 
i  6.  Dan.  viL  18. 22. 26.*'— Parkhurst. 

**  We  have  traced  our  term,  God,  to  its  source  and  iseen  its 
signification.  We  riiould  now  trace  the  original  to  its  root; 
but  this  does  not  appear  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Were  the 
Hebrew  a  complete  language,  a  pious  reason  inight  be  given 
for  this  Mnission:  viz.  *  As  God  is  without  beginning  and 
without  cause,  as  his  being  is  infinite  and  underivedf  the  Hehr^yr 
language  consults  strict  propriety  in  giving  no  rooi  whence  hit 
name  can  be  iedMcedJ  IMbr.  Pariihurst,  to  whose  p  jous  and  learn<^ 
hbomrs  in  Hebrew  literature  most  biblical  students  are  indebteflj 
thinks  he  has  found  the  root  in  il /M  (Atak^  he  iuictte^  ieiciuf 
himself  by  oath  ;  and  hence  he  calls  D^ilvM  (Elohim^)  the  eyer-? 
bleased  Trinity,  as  being  bound  by  a  conditional  oati  to  redeem 
ma»,  ^.  Sfc.  Most  pious  minds  will  revolt  froi^i  ^cfi  ^  defini* 
tioii,  and  will  be  glad,  ^th  me,  to  find  both  noun  and  foo^ 
pceserved  in  Arabic*  Allah  nvvKf  is  the  common  na^f^  f^NC 
pop  IP  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  often  Dn^b^(  W  vised,  th^  v^ 
Wpe  lettem  as  those  in  D^il /M  {Elohim^)  the  1  yi>od  being 

-    ■  ■    I.     ■    n..  I - «i       ,11  ■  ■  ■        .    I  I 

*  R  fo  liigUy  probable,  tbat  tbe  Hebrew  root  H /M  ^^  formerly  the  bum 
figfiacitkis  M  its  correspondent  Arabic  word,  tbongb  now  only  bearing  tly  venff 
gf  ten  by  Parkhnrst.    Dr.  Clarke  woald  seem  to  imply  this  by  jimg  ^f  wor^ 


t  Br.  Clwke  giTes  the  words  in  the  Arabic  characters.    We  bsTC  giTcn  them 
is  the  Hrivew,  because  they  are  better  known  and  their  correspondency  will  be 
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dropped  and  the  flamed  doubled.  Now  both  these  words  tare 
derived  from  the  root jwti (Alaha^) he  wor$hippedf  adored f 
w€U  etruek  with  asionishmenij  /ear^  or  terror:  and  hence,  he 
adored  with  sacred  horror  and  veneration^  cum  pacro  holToarB 
ac  yeneratione  coIuit,adoravit.  Wilmet.— Hence  HK^M  (t/a&aii,) 
fear,  veneration,  and  idso  the  object  of  religious  fear^  dm 
Deity^  the  supreme  God,  the  tremendous  Being.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea ;  CSod  was  considered  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  the 
fearful  or  tremendous  Being :  and  hence  Jacob  swears  by  the 
fear  of  his  father  Isaac,  Gen.  xxxi.  53.  To  complete  the  defini* 
tioD,Gdlius  renders  H/M  (alaha^)  Juvit^  liberavity  et  tutatusfuiif 
*  he  succoured,  liberated,  kept  in  safety  or  defended.' '  Thus, 
from  the  ideal  meaning  of  this  most  expressive  root,  we  acquire 
the  most  correct  ndti(m  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  'for  we  learn  that 
God  is  the  sole  object  ofadoration^  that  the  perfections  of  h» 
natore  are  such  as  must  astonish  all  those  who  piously  content* 
plate  them,  and  fill  with  horror  all  who  would  dare  to  give  hk 
glory  to  another^  or  break  his  commandments':  that  consequent- 
ly, he  should  be  worshipped  with  reverence  and  religious  fear  ; 
and  that  every  sincere  worshipper  may  expect  divine  help  fai  all 
his  weaknesses,  trials,  difficulties,  temptations,  &c.  freedom 
from  the  power,  guilt,  nature,  and  consequences  of  sin ;  and  to 
be  supported,  defended,  and  saved  to  the  uttermost  and  to  the 
end."* 

Created  K*\3  (Bara.)  "  This  word,*'  says  Parkhuret,  "  denotes 
die  production  either  of  substance  or  form^  the  creation  or 
accretion  of  substance  or  matter.  Now  here  it  cannot  relate 
to  form,  because,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  the  earth  was 
without  form  ^^\^)  (Tohu,)orin  looseatoms.**  It  mu8t,therefore, 
denote  to  create,  produce  into  being.  ^^  The  Rabbins,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  **  who  are  legitimate  judges  in  a  case  of  verbal  criticism 
on  their  own  language,  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  word 
(t*U  {Bara,)  expresses  the  commencement  of  the  existence  of  a 
thing,  or  its  ^pressibn  from  nonentity  to  entity."  * 


•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loco. 
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The  Heaveni  and  the  Earth,  pt^H  r\Vt\  DJOB^H  HN  (Eth 
kaehshamajfimwe-eth  haaretz.)  *^  The  word  flK  (£<A)which  is 
generally  considered  as  a  particle,  simply  denoting  that  the 
word  following  is  in  the  accusative  or  oblique  case,  is  under- 
stood by  the  Rabbins  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense.  *  The 
particle nKe/A/  says  Aben  Ezra»  <  signifies  the  substance  of 
the  thing.'  The  like  definition  is  given  by  Kimchi,  in  his  Book 
of  Roots.  *  This  particle/  says  Mr.  Ainsworth,  *  having  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  th^  Hebrew  alphabet  in  it^  is  supposed 
to  comprise  the  sum  and  substance  <ff  all  things.^  *  The  par- 
tide  DM  eth/  says  Buxtorf,  (Tajmudic  Lexicon,  sub  voce) 
^  with  the  CabalistSy  is  often  mystically  put  for  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  as  A  (alpha)  and  XI  (omega)  are  in  the  Apocalypse.' 
On  thn  ground,  these  words  should  be  translated :  <  God  in 
the  beginning  created  the  substance  of  the  heavens  and  the 
substance  of  the  earth :'  i.  c.  the  prima  materia,  or  first  ele- 
ments, out  of  which  the  heavens  and  earth  were  successively 
formed.  The  Syriac  translator  understood  the  word  in  this 
sense,  and  to  express  this  meaning,  has  used  the  word  11^* 
(Yoth,)  which  has  this  signification,  and  is  very  properly  trans- 
lated in  Walton's  Polyglott,  Esse  cmli  et  Esse  terne,  *  the 
being  or  substance  of  the  heaven,  and  the  being  or  substance  of 
the  earth.'  St.  Ephraim  ,  Syrus,  in  his  comment  on  tbis  place, 
uses  the  sane  Syriac  word,  and  appears  to  understand  it  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way.  Though  the  Hebrew  word  is  certainly 
no  more  than  the  notation  of  a  ease  in  most  places ;  yet  under- 
stood here  in  the  sense  above,  it  argues  a  wonderful  philoso- 
phic accuracy  in  the  statement  of  Moses,  which  brings  before 
OS  not  n  finished  hevi^en  and  earth,  as  every  other  translation 
appears  to  do,  though  afterwards  the  process  of  their  formation 
is  given  in  detail,  but  merely  the  materials  out  of  which  God 
boilt  the  whole  system  in  the  six  following  days."t 

HeawenSpU^D^  (ShamayimJ)    This  word,ac€ording  to  Park- 
burst,  signifies  the  disposers  or  placers,  from  the  root  QIK^  (soom) 


*  This  Sjrkic  word,  like  the  Heb.  J^^  (eth)  sometimes  merely  denotes  the 
XMitiTe  CMC.  "^  Dr.  a.  Clarke  in  loco. 
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to  put y  place,  diipose,  or  arrange.  And  he  observes,  "  This 
-  appellation  was  first  given  by  God  to  tbe  celestial  fluids  or  air, 
when  it  began  to  act  in  disposing  and  arranging  the  e.arth  and 
waters.  Gen.  i.  8.  Aquila  and  Theodotion  render  it  by 
Anp  (Aer,)  Job.  xxxv.  11.,  and  our  translators  frequently  by 
the  air.  See  Gen.  i.  30.  vii.  3. 2  Sam.  xxi.  10.  Prov.  xxx.  19. 
Eccles.  X.  20.  In  this,  not  only  the  birds  fly,  Gen.  i.  20;  the 
meteorsy^as  rain,  dew,  &c.  are  formed,  Gen.  xxvii.  28.  Deut. 
xi.  11.  xxviii.  12.  xxxiii.  2«  Isa.  Iv«  10.,  but  also  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  are  placed.  Gen.  i.  14 — 17."  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  word  denotes  not  only  our  atmosphere  but  the  whole 
region  ofairy  or  at  least,  the  solar  system.  These  two  divisions^ 
of  air  would  seem  to  be  intimated  by  the  word  being  in  the  dual 
number. 

Verse  2.    And  the  earth  wai  withoat  form  and  void ;  and  darknew  was  apon  the 
face  of  the  deep.    Aod  the  spirit  of  God  moTed  upon  the  face  of  the  water*. 

The  Spirit  of  God,  n♦^1^^?  01*^  (Ruach  Elohim) 
This  passage  has  been  very  variously  and  strangely  interpret- 
ed. Some  understanding  by  it  an  elementary  fire,  others  the 
sun,  others  the  angels,  others  an  occult  principle  termed  the 
anima  mundi  or  soul  of  the  world,  and  others  magnetic  attrac* 
tion.  Of  these  opinions  there  is  no  need  to  /say  any  thing* ; 
their  absurdity  is  their  own  refutation.  The  opinion,  however, 
which  has  obtained  most,  in  opposition  to  the  received  version, 
sanctioned  by  many  eminent  biblical  critics,  and  which  appears 
extremely  plausible  and  well  supported,  is,  that  it  denotes  a 
violent  wind.  The  foundation  of  this  opinion  is  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  t^T\  (Ruach,)  which  signifies  both  wind  and  spirit, 
as  Gen.  viii.  1.  **  And  God  made  a  (Hn  ruach)  wind  to  pass 
over  the  earth  and  the  waters  asstcaged;**  and  the  well  known 
principle  in  the  Hebrew  langruage,  that  a  superlative  force  is 
frequently  given  by  adding  one  of  the  divine  names  to  a  noun; 
as  Gen.  xxiii.  5.  D^'1'7N  H^'tt^)  (Xesee  Elokim,)  a  prince  ofGod^ 
i.  e.  a  mighty  prince.  Gen.  xxx.  8.  D^H^K  ^^/IfiJ  {Naphtoolay 
Elohim,)  the  wrestlings  of  God,  i.  e.  mighty  wrestlings. 
Psa.  80.  11.  bbi  n^fif  (Arzay  El,)  the  cedars  of  God,  i.  e.  great 
or  high  cedars.     But  against  such  an  opinion  wc  may  remark. 
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Ist,  The  ancient  and  modern  versions  do  not  appear  to 
authorize  this  translation.  It  is  true  that  the  Chaldee  KH^*! 
*f*T  p"1i'5^0  (Rucha  min  Kodam  doya^  may  signify,  either, 
a  wind'Jrom  before  Jehovah^  i.  e.  a  mighty  wind,  or  a  spirit 
from  before  Jehovah,  but  the  latter  sense  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  other  versions,  the  Septuagint  rendering  it  ^iufia  Oes 
and  the  Vulgate  Spiritus  Dei.  And  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  on 
this  place,  it  is  thus  mterpreted  n^B^SH  ^Vo  W  ^TXTS  Ht  {Zeh 
fucho  ihel  melech  hammasheeach,)  ^^  This  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
King  MessiahJ* 

2dly,  The  word  nfln^lp  (merachepheth)  translated  moved,  is 
the  present  participle  in  Piail  of  the  word  ^ITl  (rachaph)  and 
properly  denotes,  brooding  over,  or  that  tremulous  motion  made 
by  a  bird,  while  either  hatching  its  eggs  or  fostering  its  young. 
So  in  Deut.  xxxii.  1 1.  ^^  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,Jlutter^ 
eth  (^n^?  yeracheph)  over  her  young.    Hence  probably  the 
notion  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,   that  the  world  was 
generated  from  an  egg.    Now  if  we  connect  the  idea  of  a  mighty 
windf  with  this  tremulous   motion,  we  shall  at  once  perceive 
dieir  incongruity.     For  a  mighty  wind  would  certainly  never 
have  brooded  or  fostered  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  but  rushed 
along  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.      Upon  the   whole,   we 
would,  therefore,  infer,  that  our  conunon  version  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  well  agrees  with  the   obvious  sense  of  scripture 
in  other  places ;  as,  for  instance.  Job,  xxvi.  1 3.     *'  By  his  Spirit 
he  hath  garnished  the  heavens.**     And  we  cannot  avoid  re* 
n^i^rVing  the  extraordinary  concession  of  a  Jew  to  the  Divinity 
of  the   Messiah,   in  Bereshith   Rabba.     For  if  the  Spirit  of 
God   be  the  spirit  of  Messiah,  consequently  the  Messiah  must 
be  God.    This  well  coincides  with  the  words  of  the  inspired 
Evangelist,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
wm  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.    The  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God.    .411  things  were   made    by  him,    and 
widiout  Jiim  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.''    John 

11,  2,  a 
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IL  On  the  New  Testament. 


MATTHEW,  Ch«p.  1. 


Verse  1.     The  book  of  the  g^eration  of  Jesos  Christ,  the  ton  of  Datid,  the 

■on  of  Abraham. 

The  Book  of  the  G  eneration.BIB  AOl  TENESEnS.  Thisex- 
prasipn  would  appear  to  be  a  Hebraism,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
linbln  "^flp  (Sepher  Toledoth,)  as  it  does  in  the  LXXof  Gen. 
V.  1.;  though  Wetstein,  as  remarked  by  Parkhurst,  cites  from 
Herodotus f  lib.  ii.  rmoXo/m'i  h  eunm  rwf  FENESIN,  they  reckon 
their  genealogy  or  descent.  **  TTie  Syriac  well  expresses  it  (by 
nr)lTyTK2ni  (kethovo  deeUedoothai)  the  toriting^  narrative^ 
or  rehearsal  of  the  generation  or  birthy  (ver,  18.)  of  Jesus;  for 
^though  the  word  ytvasig,  (as  the  correspondent  Heb.  word)  is  else- 
where of  that  latitude,  as  to  comprise  also  the  history  of  onr 
Lord's  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  yet  it  is  here  to  be 
restrained  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  appears,  1st,  from  the  parallel 
phrase  oumi  n  PtC^oi  ytfta-ttoq  anAptnctnf^  this  is  the  booky  or  the  re^ 
he&t^of  the  generation  of meny  from  Adam  to  iVbaA  (Gen.  v.  !.)• 
'2d,  from  the  design  of  the  apostle  here,  which  is  to  set  down 
the  descent  of  Christ  from  Abraham,  and  his  alliance  to  king 
David  by  his  father  Joseph ;  and  3d,  from  the  18th  verse,  which, 
after  this  narrative  of  it,  proceeds  to  shew  the  manner  of  his  birth, 
by  saying,  note  the  birth  (tt  rtve^if)  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this 
wise.^^  ♦ 


Vene  83.  A  virgin  ahall  be  with  child,  and  ahall  bring  forth  a  son.  H  rofdivoc  tt  y^fi 

*^  That  the  Heb.  Alma  (HD??)  is  duly  rendered  oropdero;,  a  virgin^ 
we  prove  against  the  Jews,  1st,  from  the  authority  of  their  own 
Septuagint,  who  so  rendered  it  300  years  before  St.  Matthew 
wrote  his  gospel :  2d,  From  the  derivation  of  the  word  Alma 
fromOby  (aldm)  to  hideycovery  conceal;  for  virgins,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  were  kept  in  secret  apart- 

•  Whitby,  in  loco. 
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ments,  from  the  company  of  men,  as  recIuseR ;  irbence,  by  the 
author  ofthe  books  of  the  Maccabees,  they  are  stjried  m  koreoiMirm 
rm  vapk9»Vf  the  virgins  thai  were  shut  up^  2  Mace.  iii.  19.*  And 
by  Philo,  ^ao^aiAm/AiKtt  'irapOmt,  the  virgins  kept  in  chambers.  Orat. 
in  Flacc.  p.  757.  A.  And  3d,  This  promise  is  nladetsa  sign  or 
miracle  to  confirm  the  house  of  David  in  God's  promise,  made 
to  him  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom  :  Now  what  sign  or 
miracle  could  it  be,  that  a  woman  should  be  with  cluld 
after  the  ordinary  manner  i  Where  is  the  sign*  or  wonder 
in  this  ?  Had  no  more  been  intended,  what  need  was  there  of 
those  words,  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  ?  What 
need  of  that  solemn  notice,  behold  %  There  being  nothing 
new  or  strange  in  all  this."  f  4.  The  Syriac  version  renders 
it  ^f^'71^!l  {bethooUho,)  a  virgin, 

•^nd  they  shall  call  his  name,  Emmanuel,  Km  ftaXicrsai  to  ovofM 
avm  EfCf<av8YiX« 

1.  A  verb  active  is  put  for  a  passive,  they  shall  call,  for  he 
shall  be  called.  So  Gen.  xvi.  14.  therefore  N*^(5  (hard)  he 
called,  {or  the  pit  was  called ;  Isa.  ix.  6.  K^p*1  (Wayekra) 
and  he  shall  call  his  name,  for  andhts  name  shall  be  called: 
Jer.  xJLiii.  6,  this  is  the  name  ( '^H^p^  ^P^)  hy  which  ye  shall 
^all  him,  for  he  shall  be  called.  So  Luke  xii.  20.  Thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee,  (awairnai  they  shall  require.} 

2.  To  be  called,  in  Scripture  language,  signifies  to  be.  Thus, 
my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  Isa.  Ivi.  7 ;  he  shall 
be  called  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  Jen  xxii.  G.  Luke  xix.  46. 
L  e.  shall  be  really  so.  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Isa«  ix.  6.  i.  e.  he  shall  be  a  wonderful  person.  Mat.  v.  9.  They 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God:  and  verse  19,  Efe  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  1  John^  iii.  1.  That 

*  PiBrkhartt,  (Heb.  Lex.  sub  QSi7  also  cites  At  KaraxMi^ot  irofBtrot  tv  ^aXa/mmc, 
ihi  virgin*  shut  up  in  ike  chamber.  3  Mace.  i.  5.  And  he  obserTes,  that  in 
GcD.  zxiT.  33.  JquUa  renders  the  Heb.  word  by  arosfu^,  hidden,  concealed, 
amI    io   Cant.   yi.  7,   or  8,  it  is  eontradistingniished   both  from  queens  and 


t  Wbiibj,  in  loco. 
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we  should  be  called  the  son$  of  God,  u  e.  be  really  so.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  no  objection  against  the  application  of  these 
words  to  Christ,  that  he  did  not  bear  this  name,  as  he  was  really 
Godwithus,which  is  theimportoftheHeb.  Vk^^IISV  (Immanuel.)* 
**  The  verb  meXcm^,  to  be  called^  is  often  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the 
Heb.  Wlpi  (itti(Ta,)of  the  same  import,  Isa.  i.  26  .ix.  6.  xxxv.  8. 
xlvii.  1.  5.  xlyiii.  1.  lyi.  7.  &c.  Yet  I  would  not  assert,  that  this 
is  a  mere  hebraical  or  hellenisiical  sense ;  for  Homer  applies  it 
in  the  same  manner,  II.  v.  line  342,  where,  speaking  of  the  gods, 
he  says. 

Nor  bread  they  eat,  nor  drink  inflaming^  wine, 

So  have  no  blood  and  are  immortal  tailed ^  (xaXiorrcu.) 

Thiis  also  in  Alcinous*s  speech  to  Ulysses,  Odyss.  vii.  line  313, 
having  my  child  be  called  (xaXfinaBcu)  my  son-in-law.  Comp.ll.  iii. 
line  168.  II.  iv.  line  6.  And  so  even  the  Greek  prose  writers,  as 
for  instance,  Thucydides,  lib.  v.  §  9.  to  be  called  (xo^no-fiou)  the 
allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  is  reallt/  to  be  soj  and  to  have  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  that  title."  f 


Verse  25.    And  be  called  his  name  Jesns. 

The  Greek  word  vidkttrt  may  signify  either  he  called  or  she 
called.  The  Syriac  version  translates  it  D^pl  {Wakrath) 
she  called  J  which  is  probably  the  true  rendering.  Vide  Luke,  i.31. 
Jesusy  Itttnu  the  Greek  rendering  of  yitJ^^  (yeshooa)  which 
from  y0^  (yasha)  to  preserve  from  danger  ^  deliverer  save^  denotes 
the  deliverer^  the  saviour.  Or  it  may  be  from  ytPlH^  [yehoushooay] 
Joshua,  as  the  LXX  and  Apocryphal  writers  constantly  render 
that  name  by  Ih^hj,  and  so  St.  Stephen,  (Acts  vii.  45.)  ^nd  St.  Paul, 
(Heb.  iv.  8.)  This  name  may  be  considered  of  the  same  significa- 
tion as  the  other,  or  it  may  be  compounded  of  H^  (Yahy  Jah^)  a 
name  of  God,  and  J^t^lH  {Houshaid)  Hosea,  the  Savionr,  and  so 
import  Jehovah  the  Saviour.  Vide  Num.  xiii.  16.  In  this  sense 
the  ancients  understood  it ;  to  the  Greeks,  Jesus  is  Xumpiov  dc«,  to 
the  Latins  Salvator  Dei.  So  Eusebius,  Dem.  Evang.  lib.  iv.  ad 
finem.    ^  When  the  name  of  Jesus  is  understood,  it  means,  the 


•  Vide  Whitby,   in  loco.    Home,  vol.  li.  p.  23,  and  Hammond  on  Luke  XTi.  9. 
t  Paikhnrst,  sub.  KaXi». 
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salvation  of  God.  For  Isoua  among  the  Hebrews  is  salvation, 
and  among  them  the  son  of  Nun  is  called  Joshua.  And  lasoue 
is  the  salvation  of  Jah,  that  is,  the  salvation  of  God."*  Where 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  law  is  taken  for  H^  iv^^)  ^^ 
name  of  God,  la-aa  for  HV^tS^!  {yeshood)  salvation,  and  being 
together  to  mean  the  salvation  of  God.  Nor  is  this  the  opinion 
of  Eusebius  alone,  for  St.  Jerome,  a  man  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  on  the  first  chap,  of  Hosea,  shewing 
that  Joshua  had  first  the  same  name  with  that  of  the  Prophet, 
says,  Non  enim  (ut  male  in  Greecis  codicibus  legitur  et  Latinis) 
Au$e  dictus  est,  quod  nihil  omnino  intelligitur,  sed  Osee,  id  est, 
Salvator:  et  additum  est  ejus  nomini  Dominus,  ut  Salvaior 
Domini  diceretur.  "  For  it  is  not  said  Ause,  as  it  is  badly  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  codices,  in  which  not  any  thin^  can  be  discerned, 
but  Oseej  that  is,  the  Saviour :  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  is 
added  to  his  name,  that  he  might  be  called  the  LorcTs  Saviour.^*  f 


0n  Vbt  S^arrm  Vottvv!  of  tj^r  fftrfirekp** 


It  18  well  remarked,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb,  in  a  note  append- 
ed to  his  Sacred  Literature,  "  that  scholars  rarely  approach  ' 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  a  view  to  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
As  a  field  of  literary  labour,  as  an  arena  for  theological  con- 
troversy, and  I  am  happy  to  add,  as  the  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  religious  truth,  the  Bible  has  indeed  in  most  ages,  been 
aariduously  frequented.  But  how  few  possess  an  intellectual  and 
moral  relish  (and  the  two  should  never  be  disjoined)  for  the 
beauties  of  Scripture !  In  many  instances,  a  religious  reverence, 
very  sincere,  but  not  very  enlightened,  induces  even  those  who 
have  received  a  liberal  education  to  shrink  back,  as  though  it 


/«f  yof  sCfAMCf  o'mmfut,  wo;  )i  Nam  wofa  TOtc  avrwt  Imm  oro/uA^^froi.    ItrrM    ^'fo^tf 
t  Vide  Peanon  on  the  Creed,  Vol  li.  p.  83. 
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were  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  from  an  examination  of  Scripture,  with 
respect  to  the  excellences  of  its  style  and  manner.  The  indis- 
position of  several  to  this  pursuit  may  not  improperly  be  traced 
to  some  defectiveness,  either  in  the  kind  or  the  degree,  of  their 
religious  training:  I  speak  not  here  of  the  unthinking  or  the 
profane;  no  man  is  authorized,  or  should  be  expected,  to  look 
for  recreation  in  the  Scriptures,  who  has  not  previously  applied, 
and  who  does  not  habitually  apply  to  them,  for  guidance  and 
instruction ;  but  there  are  multitudes  under  the  influence  of  a 
religious  principle,  however  imperfect,  yet  undeniably  con- 
scientious, who  are  not  fond  of  the  Bible ;  and  this  principally 
from  want  of  proper  training.  These  men  have  never  found 
devotion  pleasurable ;  to  them  it  is  a  thing  unmixedly  awful  • 
they  never  dream  of  seeking  recreation  from  it ;  they  go  to  it  as  a 
solemn  and  rather  painful  duty,  and  they  get  away  from  it  as  soon 
as  they  conscientiously  can.  Such  men  do  not,  and  cannot  taste  the 
beauties  of  Scripture ;  in  the  study  of  it,  they  are  too  much 
alarmed  to  feel  at  ease ;  and  ease  is  indispensable  to  the  fair 
exercise  of  taste.  This  view  of  thinsrs  cannot  fail  to  excite 
painful  reflections ;  but  happily,  there  is  a  brighter  side  of  the 
subject:  for  to  those  who  have  been  instituted  in  a  better 
school,  and  who  have  made  due  advances  on  their  early  institu- 
tion, the  Sacred  Volume  is  the  most  cheerful  of  companions. 
It  is  the  character  of  the  happy  man,  that  '  his  delight  is  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord :'  not  merely,  though  that  be  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  Scripture,  as  spiritually  excellent,  but  also  as  pre- 
eminently beautiful  and  sublime.  And  it  may  be  pronounced 
with  confidence  that  if  a  man's  faith  be  strong,  if  his  religious 
aflfections  be  fervent,  if  his  religious  views  be  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, if  his  natural  taste  bo  good  in  itself  and  properly  cultivated, 
and  if  his  mind  have  been  healthfully  exercised  in  the  walks 
both  of  profane  and  sacred  letters,  that  man  will  infallibly 
make  the  book  of  God's  word  his  chosen  pleasure-ground."* 
To  a  description  of  the  beauty,  magnificence,  and  grandeur 
of  this  most  delightful  ^*  pleasure  ground,"  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion  of  those,   whose    minds    have   been,    in    Fome   measure^ 


*  Jebb'8  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  6 — 9. 
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prepared  to  appreciate  its  excellence.    Our  account  will  chiefly 
be  drawn  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Lowth,  from  the  pre- 
liminary dissertation  prefixed  to  his  excellent  version  of  Isaiah 
and  from  the  above  cited  elegant  and  instructive  volume  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb. 

Poetry  is  commonly  understood  to  have  two  objects  in  view, 
namdy,  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  an  union  of  both. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  those  who  have  furnished  us  with  this 
definition^  had  rather  proposed  utility  as  its  ultimate  object, 
and  pleasure,  as  the  means  by  which  that  end  may  be  effectually 
accomplished.  The  philosopher  and  the  poet  seem  principally 
to  differ  in  the  means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end. 
Each  sustains  the  character  of  a  preceptor,  which  the  one  best 
rapports,  if  he  teach  with  accuracy,  with  subtilty,  and  with 
perspicuity;  the  other,  with  spendour,  harmony  and  elegance. 
The  one  makes  his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the 
passions ;  the  other  addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as 
even  to  engage  the  passions  on  his  side.  The  one  proceeds  to 
Yirtae  and  Truth  by  the  nearest  and  most  compendious  ways ; 
tlie  other  leads  to  the  same  point  through  certain  deflexions  and 
deviatioBS,  by  a  winding  but  pleasanter  path.  It  is  the  part  of 
dM  former  so  to  describe  and  explain  these  objects,  that  we 
must  neoesarily  become  acquainted  with  them ;  it  is  the  part  of 
die  lattcf '80  to  dress  and  adorn  them,  that  of  our  own  accord 
we  most  love  and  embrace  them.  The  reason,  therefore,  why 
Poetry  is  so  studious  to  embellish  her  precepts  with  a  certain 
inviting  sweetness,  and  as  it  were 

<*— 'tincture  them  with  tbe  btmey  of  the  Mniet," 

is  plably,  by  such  reasoning  to  conciliate  favour  to  her  doctrine, 
m  m  the  practice  even  of  physicians,  who 

Thus,  the  sick  infiuif  ■  taste  dii^ieed  to  meet, 
Hiey  tioge  the  Tewel**  brim  with  Juices  sweety 
The  bitter  drsnght  his  willing  lip  recelTcs*, 
He  drinks  deMlved,  and  thus  deceired  he  lires. 

UJCIRlUt. 

Thm,  diKembling  tbe  intention  of  instruction,  she  exhibits  all 
the  biatodiahnientB  of  jdeasure;  and  while  treating  of  tbe  most 
you  I.  p 
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important  tbingfs,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral  actiou,  all  the 
offices  of  life,  y^t  laying  aside  the  severity  of  the  preceptor, 
addttces  at  once  all  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  all  the 
attractions  of  amusement;  displaying,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men ;  and 
by  the  force  of  imitation  and  fancy,  by  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
by  the  taste  and  rariety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  affections  of 
th#  reiid^r,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps,  reluctantly]  nnpel 
him  to  Ae  pursuit  of  virtue.  She  softens  the  trax  with  her 
piseoliar  ardmir,  and  renders  it  taote  plastic  to  the  artist's  hatid. 

B«lt  after  all,  we  shall  think  more  humbly  of  poetry  dran  it 
deM'veSi  unless  we  ditect  our  attention  to  that  quarter  where 
ila  importante  is  most  ^ounently  conspicuous ;  unless  we  eon- 
toiaplate  it  as  employed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in  subsefviettce 
10  religi0D«  This,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  origmal 
oAce  and  destination  df  poetry ;  and  this  it  still  so  happily 
performs,  that  in  all  other  cases  it  seems  out  of  character,  as  if 
intonded  for  this  purpose  idone.  In  other  mstanoes,  potlry 
appears  to  want  the  assistanea  of  art,  but  in  this  to  shine  forth 
with  all  its  natural  splendottf^  or  rather  to  be  animated  by  that 
mspipatiott)  whicbi  on  other  occasions,  is  spoken  of  wiAout 
being  tt\U  Here  we  may  eonleinplate  poetry  in  ita  fkst  begin* 
ning )  not  so  much  die  oaring  of  human  genius,  as  an  etnWiM 
tion  from  heav^^n ;  not  gradually  increasing  by  small  aeceisiomi 
but  from  its  Mrth  poMessing  a  certain  maturity  bdth  of  bMUty 
and  strength ;  not  administering  to  trifling  passions,  and  o<IIt« 
ing  its  delicious  incence  at  the  shrine  of  vanity,  but  the  prieateas 
of  divine  truth,  the  intemunciate  between  earth  and  heaven. 

These  observations  are  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew 
Poetry,  than  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive  nothing  more 
elevated,  more  beautiftil,  or  more  elegant,  in  which  the  almost 
ineffable  sublimity  of  the  subject  is  ftilly  equalled  by  the  energy 
of  the  language  and  th6  dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  as  some  of  these  writings  exceed  in  antiquity 
the  foimlous  ages  of  Greece,  they  are  in  sublmity  superior  to  the 
ifaost  flnuAfed  {m>dU€tiom  of  that  polnhed  pe<^. 

Tkm,  if  tha  actual  otigbk  of  poetry  be  inqfu^  a^^  it  miait^ 
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of  necessity,  be  referred  to  ReligiQQ.  I|  appeiofs  an  9ft  darived 
finom  nature  alcme,  pe<mliar  to  no  age  or  nationy  aad  ottly  at  m 
adranced  period  of  society  subjected  to  rule  and  method*  It 
must  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  yehement  aflfectiana  of  the 
mind,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  express  th^nadvea  in  an  ani- 
mated and  lofty  tone,  wkh  a  vehenience  of  eKprossion  fm  renMie 
Iram  vulgar  use.  They  burst  forth  in  a^tencea  eameal,  Irevua- 
loos  and  rapid,  in  a  style  and  expression  directly  pnMsnpled  by 
Batme  itself,  and  exhibitii^  the  tHie  and  Mpress  iou^  of  a 
mind  violently  agitated;  when,  as  it  w«re,  the  aeeret  arenuest 
the  int^npr  recesses  of  the  soul  asre  thrown  open ;  wfaem  the 
inmost  conceptions  are  displayed,  rushing  together  in  one  turbid 
stream,  without  oider  or  coimeclieti.  Hence  sudden  exdama- 
tioBs,  firequent  in^errogi^ons,  apealrophes  oTen  to  inaainale 
objects ;  lor  to  those  who  are  yiolently  agitated  Aeaaaebes,  Ae 
wiiversal  nature  of  things  seems  undtf  a  aecessity  of  being 
•fleeted  with  similar  emotions.  This  is  partieukirly  the  ease  in 
•dmimtion  and  delight ;  and  what  passions  are  so  likely  to  be 
exdted  by  religious  contemplations  as  thesef  What  ideas  eouU 
no  powerftdly  affect  a  newly-created  mind,  undepraved  by  hidiit 
or  ^qpinion,  as  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  Ae  grsatasss  of 
Almighty?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  first  eflbrlof  rude 
unpolished  Teme  woitld  dis[day  iiself  m  the  praise  of  thi^ 
Creator^  and  flow  almost  involuntarily  from  the  enraptured  mind  t 
ThuB  fivv  tt  least  is  certain,  Aat  Poetry  has  besA  nmtured  i» 
those  sacred  places  where  she  seems  to  have  been  flist  called; 
into  cxislcnce^  and  that  her  original  occupation  was  in  the  tem- 
ple and  at  the  attar.  This  was  the  first  and  peculiar  office  of 
Psiiij.  To  criebrale  in  hymns  and  songstbe  praises  of  Jdbovah, 
to  decorate  tibe  worship  of  the  Bfost  High  with  all  the  charms 
and  graees  of  harmony,  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  devout 
litctinns,  was  the  sublkne  emphgrment  of  die  Sacred  MmMS. 
(hi  Ae  one  hand  to  commend  to  the  Almighty  the  prayen  and 

of  his  creatures ;  and  on  the  other,  to  display  to 
Ae  mysteries  of  the  divine  will  and  the  prediction  of 
fbtore  events :  the  best  and  noblest  of  all  employments.  For  it 
ii  obvious,  from  the  general  tenour  of  scriptpre  that  the  indica- 
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tions  of  Aitare  events  have  been^  without  exception, .  revealed  in 
numbers  and  in  verse ;  and  that  the  same  spirit  was  accustomed 
to  impart,  by  its  own  energy,  at  once  the  presentiment  of  things* 
and  to  clothe  it  in  all  the  magnificence,  in  all  the  elegance  of 
poetry,  that  the  sublimity  of  the  style  might  correspond  with 
sentiments  so  infinitely  surpassing  all  human  conception.  Of  this 
origin,  poetry  even  yet  exhibits  no  obscure  indications,  since  she 
ever  embraces  a  divine  and  sacred  subject  with  a  kind  of  filial 
tenderness  and  affectaon.  To  the  sacred  haunts  of  religion  she 
delights  to  resort  as  to  her  native  soil ;  there  she  most  willingly 
inhabits,  and  there  she  flourishes  in  all  her  pristine  beauty  and 
vigour. 

When  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  what  is  there  of  all 
which  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  poetry,  have  ever  written  or 
fabricaled  in  its  commendation,  that  does  not  iail  greatly  short 
of  the  truth  itself  f  What  of  all  the  insinuations  that  its  bitterest 
adversaries  have  objected  against  it,  which  is  not  refuted  by 
simply  contemplating  the  nature  and  design  of  Hebrew  poetry  f 
Let  those  who  affect  to  despise  the  muses,  cease  to  attempt,  for 
the  vices  of  a  few,  who  may  abuse  the  best  of  things,  to  bring 
into  disrepute  a  most  laudable  talent.  Let  them  cease  to  speak  of 
diat  art  as  light  and  trifling  in  itself,  to  accuse  it  as  proifane  and 
impious ;  that  art,  which  has  been  conceded  to  man  by  the  favour 
of  his  Creator,  and  for  the  most  sacred  purposes ;  that  art,  con- 
secrated by  the  authority  of  God  himself,  and  by  his  examples 
in  his  most  august  administrations. 

However  ages  and  nations  may  have  differed  in  their  religious 
sentiments  and  opinions,  in  this  at  least  we  find  them  all  agreed, 
that  the  mysteries  of  dieir  devotion  were  celebrated  in  verse. 
^  The  most  ancient  poetry,  as  well  as  music,"  says  Plato,  ^  was 
that  which  was  addressed  to  the  Deity,  under  the  appellation  of 
hymns."  And  so  excellent  was  it  deemed,  that  whatever  deserved 
to  be  generally  known  and  accurately  remembered,  was  by  those 
men  (who  on  this  very  account  were  denominated  wise*)  adom- 

«  EccloB.  zliT.  4.   So  Find.  Ist.  t.  36. 

" — Sang  by  the  wlge, 
And  honoured  by  the  will  of  Jore/' 
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ed  with  jocund  and  captivatingf  style,  illuminated  with  the  varied 
'  and  gplendid  colouring  of  language,  and  moulded  into  aentencai 
comprehensive,  pointed,  and  harmonious.  It  became  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  Poetry  to  depict  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the 
becoming,  the  virtuous;  to  embellish  and  recommend  the  precepte 
of  religion  and  virtue,  to  transmit  to  posterity  excellent '  and 
sublime  actions  and  sayings ;  to  celebrate  the  works  of  the  Deity, 
his  beneficence  and  wisdom ;  to  record  the  memorial  of  the  past 
and  the  predictions  of  the  Aiture.  It  is  evident  that  Greece,  for 
several  ages,  was  possessed  of  no  records  but  the  poetic.  The 
laws  themselves  were  poetical  and  adapted  to  music ;  such  were 
the  laws  of  Charondas,  sung  at  the  banquets  of  the  Athenians 
and  Aose  also  delivered  to  the  Cretans.  So  among  the  Spaniards 
according  to  Strabo,  and  among  the  Germans,  as  asserted  pes- 
sitively  by  Tacitus.  In  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
account,  die  Persians  and  Arabs,  and  most  Eastern  Nations,  pr^ 
served  in  verse  their  history  and  politics,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pie.  «f  religion  and  morab. 

And  that  this  was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  is  evident  iit>m 
die  writings  of  Moses,  particularly  Gen.  iv.  23,  24.  ix.  25 — 27. 
xxi.  6,  7.  xxiv.  60.  xxv.  23.  xxviii.  16,  17.  It  was  always 
accounted  the  highest  commendation  of  science,  ^^to  understand, 
a  provorb  and  the  interpretation ;  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their 
dark  sayings,"  under  which  tides  two.  species  of  poetry  seem  ta 
be  particularly  indicated.*  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  mention 
is  made  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the 
candidates  for  the  prophetic  office,  under  the  direction  of  some 
superior  [nrophet,  devoted  diemselves  entirely  to  the  exercise  and 
study  of  religion.  And  though  die  sacred  history  affords  us  but 
little  information  concerning  their  institute  and  discipline,  it  is 
evident  from  1  Sam.  x.  5 — 10.  xix.  20—24.  that  a  principal 
part  of  their  employment  consisted  in  celebrating  the  praises  of 
Jehovah,  widi  dboral  chants  accompaniedwith  various  musical 
iostmments.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of  David,  that  music 
sad  poetry  were  carried  to  the  greatest  height    For  the  service 


•  See  Lowtb,  Lecturet  i.  U.  iiL  ir. 
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of  Ibe  ti^bierancle  be  iqpppinied  four  thousand  LeTitea,  dinded 
iBlo  tv^ity^fow^  cpmsai  9pd  marshalled  under  fleveral  leaden, 
whoie  sole  hiuinettiwaa  tosHIg  bymnaand  to  perfoim  the  inatni- 
■lental  mwc  ip  Ae  public  wowbip.  Asapb,  Henian,  and 
Jediithuny  were  tbe  cbfef  durectcHfB  of  the  music ;  and  froi^  the 
litles  of  seTeial  ef  Iba  Psalms,  we  may  infer,  they  were  excflr 
lent  coiapqseia  of  saoped  hymns  or  poems.  In  the  first  booji  of 
Chfoniclea  {dmf^  %xy.}  we  have  an  account  of  David's  inatitu* 
lion,  relafiv^  to  the  s^Gred  music  and  poetry :  which  were  ofXf 
taivily  more  costly,  splendid  and  magnificent  than  eyer  obtained 
11^  the  public  service  of  any  other  nation** 

Having  shewn  the  impcrtantnce  of  the  subject,  and  that 
apecmiena  of  primeval  and  genuine  poetry  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  sacred  writings,  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  thes(f 
writings  surely  merits  omr  niost  earnest  attention,  and  promisei 
the  mgst  delightful  employment.  We  propose  therefore  to  direct 
the  attention  of  o^r  readers,  in  future  nunibeiv,  to  the  cbaracterisif 
tics,  style,  and  different  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  including  thai 
ef  the  New  Testament. 


INTRCnXJCTOBY  TO  THE  8TUD¥  OF  THE  SCRIPTUBfia 


OF  THE  PENTAT^CH. 


Thb  Fentatouch,  under  which  title  the  five  books  of  Moses  are 
eomprjaed,  ia  a  name  derived  6rom  the  Greek  words  vim  C five  J 
and  'mxK  (beoksn)  It  was  probably  first  prefixed  to  the  Sep- 
tungint  version,  and  was  designed  to  include  Genesis,  ExodipSa 
Leviticus,  Numbefs,  and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  writt^a  hf 
Moses,  probably  in  hie  own  hand,  and  in  the  order  in  which  ^y 
now  stand,  in  our  Bibles,  though  not  distributed  by  their  authcnr 

*  See  Lowth,  Lecture  zriii. 
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into  bo•b^  Imt  ctnnpoeed  in  one  cootititi^  work^  WMi  no  other 
drHflimi  but  that  of  little  and  great  Parasdieii  (^ectknis).  It  is 
{Mrobable  that  the  division  into  books  was  fiM  adopted  in  the 
Septuagnii  yeMon* 

That  Moses  Was  the  anthotof  the  Petotat^tic^li,  is  proved  by  the 
^oncurrtot  testimonj  of  antiquity,  and  die  uniform  report  of 
mublerritpted  traditioBs. 

The  objections  whieh  have  been  ntged  against  this  are  so 
trivial  as  scarcely  to  desefvlB  notice.  They  have  oi'igi#dted  in  an 
iluMUty  to  cokllprehend  how  the  gentiitaehesi  of  thesis  boolu  was 
compatible  with  the  information  they  convey  relatiye  to  the 
rtMHs  m^deni  names  of  places,  bat  abdve  M  with  the  acccmnt 
girM,  kk^t^  book  of  Deuteironomy^  of  the  death  and  bvrial  of 
Ita  Indpiited  aathor.  These  objections  will  be  noticed  in  their 
^rroper  place.* 

Moses  speaks  of  himself,  in  many  parts,  as  the  appointed 
«ttdkir  of  the  Pentaieti<5h.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  work  of  Moses, 
mider  the  title  of  '<  The  Law,"  by  almost  all  the  stored  writerB, 
«nd  is  eiled  ttidispiitably  as  his  work, ,  and  was  received  as  soch 
^  0Pary  sect  of  thfe  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  Chiirdi. 

As  a  further  proof  that  these  books  Were  Written  by  Moses,  it 
may  be  obsenred,  that  they  are  addressed  to  the  Israelites  as 
contemporaries,  and  they  never  afterwards  could  have  been  im- 
posed as  a  geninhe  Work  tipdn  his  coitiitrymen^  Hrhose  religion 
and  government  were  built  upon  them. 

But  what  is  sufficient  to  establish  ih  the  mind  of  eveiy  Christiito^ 
not  only  the  authenticity  of  these  books  as  the  work  of  Moses, 
Wtalso  their  claim  to  a  divine  origin,  is,  that  the  words  and  laws 
of  IfcMs,  are  cited  by  the  sacTed  writers  as  the  Words  and  laws 
4lf  God  :  they  were  likewise  appealed  to  by  our  SavibtlT  ahd  his 
Apoitlea,  on  various  occasions  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses ;  as 
ihepffoductioB  ofan  inspii^  person  or  prophet;  and  Christ 
Idittiiiy  ootiflt^lled  eV^  jot  ^knd  titl(s  of  the  law^  and  borfe 
iMftiMy  to  the  ittfcllible  accomplishnd^t  of  its  designs  and 


*  For  mme  Jndicioiui  renuurkv  oa  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentsteucb,  tee 
Uau^B Barm ^fbllcft,  Vol.  1,  pp.  S57— 864.    Fourth  ediUon. 
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These  books  were,  immedialely  after  their  oompositioii,  depo» 
sited  in  the  tabemacle,*  and  thence  transferred  to  the  temple, 
where  they  were  presenred  with  the  most  vigilant  care.  The 
Jews  maintained  that  God  had  more  care  of  the  letters  and  syl- 
lables of  the  law,  than  of  the  stars  in  heayen ;  hence  every  letter 
was  nombered,  and  notice  was  taken  how  oft^i  it  occurred.  It 
was  read  every  Sabbath  day  in  the  Synagognesyf  and  again,  so- 
lemnly every  sevenA  year.  The  prince  was  obl^red  to  copy 
it,  i  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  teach  it  their  duldren* 
and  to  wear  it  ^  as  signs  on  Aeir  hands,  and  frontlets  between- 
their  eyes." 

By  the  special  providence  of  God  a  safficient  number  of  these 
books  was  always  preserved.  It  is  cortain  that  authentic  copies 
were  preserved  during  die  captivity,  and  publicly  read  after  «die 
retuni.  It  is  stated  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  produced  9Q0 
co|Hes  lor  the  congregation  and  Synagogues,  founded  on  the  i«- 
estobtishment  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The  same  rever«ice  whkh 
henceforward  occasioned  a  multiplication  of  the  copies  of  the 
Law,  call^  forth  also  nKNre  numerous  graardians  to  watdi'over 
its  purity,  and  the  encreasing  accuracy  of  the  Massora,  contri* 
buted  still  further  to  secure  its  integ^ty.|| 


•  Oevt.  ZZZL86  f  Luke  it.  16.     Acis,  ziU.  15,  87.    9  Cor.  ui.  lb, 

X  Devt.  zTii.  18.  19. 

II  Tbe  Massora  iM  the  most  stnpendoiui  monament,  in  the  whole  hiitory  of 
literature,  of  miniite  and  peraerermg  laboor. 

««  Tbe  nature  of  the  Mauoroj*^  taya  Mr.  Lewu,  in  hia  Originea  Hebrsi^ 
«<  conaiata  in  critical  remarfca  upon  the  Tcraea,  worda,  lettera,  and  vowel  poisia 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Tbe  Maaaorets  were  the  firat  who  diatin^ithed  the  hooka 
and  aectiona  of  boolia  into  diapten,  and  marked  the  nnoiber  of  the  veraea,  asd 
of  the  worda  and  lettera  in  each  Terae;  the  Teraea,  where  they  thonght  there  wm 
aonediing  forgotten,  the  worda,  which  they  beliered  to  be  changed ;  the  lettfen^ 
which  they  thought  soperfloooa ;  the  repedtiooa  of  the  aaate  Teraea  j  the 
different  reading*,  the  worda  which  are  redundant  or  defectlTe;  the  saMbarof 
timea  that  the  aame  word  ia  found  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  vena; 
the  different  aigniflcationa  of  the  aame  word  \  the  agreement  or  co^janctka  of 
one  word  with  another;  the  number  of  worda  tliat  are  printed  abore ;  whkli 
letten  are  pronounced,  and  which  are  turned  upaide  down ;  and  each  aa  baB|^ 
perpeadicalar ;  and  took  the  number  of  each  j  It  waa^hey,  ii  abort,  whoinvmiiad 
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The  Jews  believed  thai  Moies  was  enlightened  by  a  much 
hig^ker  and  more  excellent  inspiration  than  any  subsequent 
prophet.  In  the  New  Testament  he  is  always  mentioned  dis- 
tinctly and  with  peculiar  respect.*  He  was  privil^[ed  to  address 
God  at  all  times  without  the  High  Priest,  who  consulted  by 
means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  He  was  likewise  eminently 
uirested  with  the  power  of  miracles,  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
appeab  to  his  countrymen,  and  grounds  the  authority  of  his 
gOTemment  and  laws  upon  them.t 

So  fully  satisfied  were  the  Israelites  of  the  truth  of  diosQ 
pretensions  which  Moses  put  forth,  that  they  adopted  his  law^ 
and  incorporated  them  into  the  very^firameof  their  goremmenf* 
Tb^  beheld  his  extra<»rdinary  qualities  ;  his  open  and  generous 
temper;  his  fortitude  and  meekness, so  admirably  blended;  bis 
piety  and  wisdom ;  bis  zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  They  had  witnessed  on  all  occasions  his  ingenuous 
regard  .  to  truth  ;  his  fearlessness  in  reproving  sin  ;  and  the 
aathelrkative  and  peremptory  tone  with  which  he  delivered  his 

■tf>  ■!■■■  I  .,  ■■■■Pll  IllW^^ 

tiM  TQiwel  point*,  the  accents,  and  made  dirers  critical  remarkiapon  the  panctoa- 
Umi,  and  abundance  of  other  things  of  equal  importance.** 

In  addition  to  this,  theae  Jewish  literati  ascertained  the  exact  number  of  the 
Tcnea,  words,  and  letters,  of  the  twentj-fonr  boolcs  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  cacSi  of  those  books,  and  of  eyery  section  of  each  book,  and  of  all  its  sobdL 
Tiaiona :  placing  the  amount  at  the  end  of  each  in  numeral  letters,  or  in  soma 
aTBibolical  word  formed  out  of  them  *,  they  likewise  marked  the  middle  Terse  of 
cAcfa  book.  They  hsTe  also  pointed  out  which  is  the  middle  letter  of  the  Penta- 
tesch,  which  ia  the  middle  clause  of  each  book,  and  how  many  timef  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurs  in  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures.**  **  Such,*'  says  Butler,  ^  is 
the  celebrated  Maaorah  of  the  Jews.  Originally  it  did  not  accompany  the  text; 
afterwards  the  (greatest  part  of  it  being  written  in  the  margin,  it  was  necessary  to 
^^^1^^c  the  work  Itself.  This  abridgement  was  called  the  Ifo^oroA  Parra. 
Msf  found  too  short,  a  more  copious  abridgment  of  It  was  inserted.  Thlf 
li  cantr^-dlstlnction,  to  the  other  Masorah,  was  called  the  Matorah  Moffna. 
TW  oalttcd  parts  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  thia  was  called  the 
Mtmrmk  PimaliM.^  The  age  In  which  the  Masorites  lired  has  been  a  subject  of 
■adi  controversy  among  learned  men.  Some  refer  the  Masoretic  notes  to  Moses; 
efhetm  to  Earn  and  the  members  ot  the  great  Synagogue ;  while  others  again 
them  a  date  aa  late  as  the  'ftfth  century,  supposing  that  they  were  com- 
by  the  Rabbfaia  of  Tiberias^  and  were  augmented  and  continued  at  differ- 
mt  tinea  by  rariona  authors.  This  opinion  appears  to  l>e  the  beat  anpported,  and 
h  caflirrr<l  with  the  fewest  difficnltiea. 

•]ffaikfaL4.  Laksxri.89.  Aelsrii.  95.    tl^iwb*'^!*^^®--^*    Biod.zif.a]. 

you  I.  o 
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laws ;  and  hence  they  became  so  deeply  attached  to  his  person 
and  government. 

Moses  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Amram,  and  an 
unmediate  descendant  of  Abraham.  He  was  born  about  A.  M* 
24889  ^^as  miraculously  preserved  from  destruction,  and  eda« 
cated  "  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.'**  Being  selected 
by  Ood  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  he  diffidently  d^ 
dined  the  commission,  being  as  he  said  *^  slow  of  speech/' 
But  when  encouraged  by  God,  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  by  a  perseverance  and  fortitude  which  have  never  been 
equalled,  he  effected  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
bondage,  and  conducted  them  miraculously  to  the  borders  of 
the  promised  land.  Having  accomplished  his  ministry  and 
completed  the  Pentateuch,  he  ''  in  the  faith"  relinqnished  the 
prospect  of  Canaan;  and  in  full  expectation  of  a  higher  reward, 
resigned  his  life  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded 
by  no  equal-  prophet,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 

The  sepulchre  of  Moses  appears  to  have  been  miraculously 
concealed :  his  character,  however,  was  remembered  by  his 
people  with  a  reverence  that  approached  to  superstition.  By 
the  Greeks  and  Rcmians  also  he  was  not  only  referred  to  as  the 
most  ancient  law-giver,t  and  as  an  historian  of  unimpeachable 
veracity,^  but  was  translated  among  the  gods  and  worshipped 

•  AcU  Tii.  SO-^S. 

f  We  giTe  the  fbllowins  out  of  manj  iDStaoces.  The  reftder  who  wishes  Ihr 
^Uer  infomuition  on  Uiis  iDteresting  tut^ecf,  may  consalt  Bishop  NewtoB** 
Dissertatioo  on  Moses  and  his  writings.    Works,  toI.  i.  pp.  39—40. 

ManethOy  Enpolenns,  Artapanns,  Tacitus,  Diodoms  Sicvlos,  Strabo,  and 
JuTenal,  besides  many  other  ancient  writers,  all  testify  that  Itluscs  was  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  and  the  foonder  of  their  laws.  Namerius,  the  Pythafporeas 
philosopher,  of  Apanea  in  Syria,  called  Moses  a  man  most  powerfnl  in  prayer 
toGod|  and  said,  **  What  is  Plato  bat  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect?'* 
which  sentiment,  whether  jnst  or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this  philosopher's  high 
opinion  of  Moses.  Plato,  Polemus,  Artapanns,  Pythagoras,  TheopoBp«a> 
and  Diodoms  Siculns,  place  Moses  in  the  front  of  six  of  the  most  ancient  law- 
glTers  thns :  Moses,  Sanchnis,  Sesoadiosis,  Bachoris,  Amasio,  and  DarHiriy 
fiither  of  Xerxes. 

X  The  history  of  tha  destraelioa  «f  SodoM  and  Gomorrah  is  exprenaly  attested 
by  Diodoros  Sicnlns,  Strabo,  Solinns»  TbdAaa,  and  Pliny.  Bercsns,  AkxaBder^ 
Myhislor»  Aram  Enpolemaa  and  Melo  (writers  more  ancient  than  bimailQp 
Nkholans  Daamctnns,  Artapanas»  aad  other  ancient  historiaM  cited  by 
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voder  different  names  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  features  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator,  veiled  under  the  personage  of  many  a  pagan 
deity.  To  any  person  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  religion 
of  pagan  antiquity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
aoarce  whence  many  or  most  of  their  customs,  laws,  and  cere^ 
monies  were  drawn. 

(To  be  Contiimd.) 


^avattttimt  Notice*  ot  WtliaA  Wimtt. 


tr^An  Introdueii<m  to  the  Critical  Studp  and  Knowledge  of  ike  Hol^ 
Seriptures,  By  Thomas  Harivtell  Homey  A.  M.  Jlivetraied  with 
mmmerom*  Mope  and  fae-eimilet  of  BibUeai  Mannueripie,  4  vole,  S«o. 
Tkird  EdiiUm,  Zl.  3#.  boards,    CadeU, 

A  Biost  elaborate  work;  indiipeDtable  to  the  Biblical  stadent.    Mr.  Home 

treated  more  fally  and   sacceflBfollj  than  anj  of  his  predeceaaora,  on  the 

main  branches  of  Biblical  study :  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  work  will 

frsfe  a  ver j  powerful  mean  of  exciting  a  more  general  taste  for  sacred  literature. 

la  these  Tolnmes  the  author  has  collected,  and  arranged  with  great  Judgment, 

At  froitn  of  the  labour  and  researches  of  ahnost  erery  respectable  writer  on 

.Aia branch  of  literature,  with  ample  references  to  the  sources  whence  the  student, 

of  prosecuting  to  a  greater  extent  any  branch  of  the  subject,  may  derire 

▼alaable  materials.    It  is  bftt  just  to  remark,  that  a  spirit  of  deep  piety 

the  whole  work,  which  greatly  enhances  its  yaloe. 

1.  contains— A  critical  Inquiry   into   the  g^uineneas,  authenticity, 


Basebius,  make  express  and  honourable  mention  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
jbaob^  and  Joseph,  agreeing  with  the  accounta  of  Moses:  and  Josephus  states 
Hecat«ua  wrote  a  book  concerning  Abraham,  which  was  extant  in  his  time, 
it  la  now  lost,  Ani,  Jud.  lib.  I.e.   7.    The  departure  of  the  Israelites 
Egypt,  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  attested  by  Berosus, 
Strabo,    Diodorus    Sicnlus,   Numerius,   Justin,    and    Tacitua.    Of 
the  testimonies  of  Artapanus,  and  Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of 
According  to  Artapanus,  the  Heliopolltans  gave  the  following  account 
pasaage  of  the  Red  Sea  :  ^  The  King  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had 
from  his  country,  pursued  them  with  an  immense  army,   bearing  along 
iUmthe  consecrated  animals.    But  Moses  haTing  by  the  dirine  command 
the  waters  with  his  rod,  they  parted    asunder,   and  afforded  a  free 
to  the  Israelites.    The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  them,  when  fire 
ly  flaahed  in  their  faces,  and  the  aea,  returning  to  its  usual  channel, 
It  aa  unlTersal  destruction  upon  their  army.**    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
ths  dmmstance  of  the  Egyptians  bdog  struck  with  lightning,  as  well  as  being 
Mia^liaiiil  by  the  wares,  la  mentioned  in  Ps.  xxrii.  7.,  although  unnoticed  in 
thaVntatcnch.    Home,  toL  1.  pp.  SOI,  802. 
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vnoorriipted  preeerratioti,  and  inspintien  of  the  Holy  Seiiptores ;  inehidiBgy  tammg 
other  raldecti^  m  copious  iiiTestigation  of  the  testimonies  from  profane  avthorA 
to  the  leading  (hcts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  particalarly  a  new  brandi  of 
eridence  for  their  credibility,  which  is  famished  by  coins,  medals,  inseriptioM, 
and  ancient  stmctnrcs.— This  is  ibifowed  by  a  fall  riew  of  the  arguments  afl^Mrded 
by  miracles  and  prophecy,  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  « 
discussion  of  the  internal  eridence  for  their  inspiration ;  with  a  refutation  of  tha 
Tery  numerous  objections  which  hare  been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in  recent 
Deistical  publications.  An  appendix  to  this  Yolnme  comprises  a  particular 
examination  of  the  miracles  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Eg^yptian 
Bligicj^HMi,  and  of  the  contradictions  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in 
the  Scriptures.  This  discussion  is  followed  by  a  table  of  the  chief  prophecies 
relatiTe  to  the  Messiah,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

Volume  II,  in  two  'parts,  treaU,  first.  On  Sacred  Criticism,  including  an 
Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  original  Languages  of  Scripture,  and  of 
the  Cognate  or  Kindred  Dialects; — an  account  (with  numerous  fac- similes)  of 
the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  a  bibliographical 
and  critical  notice  of  the  chief  printed  editions,  &c.  ice.  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  authors  is  next  discussed. 
These  discussions  sre  followed  by  dissertations,— on  the  various  readings 
occuriog  in  the  Scriptures : — on  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New :— on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  —and  on  Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  second  part  of  the  second  volume  is  appropriated  to  the  interpretatioii  of 
the  Scriptures  ;«-the  signification  of  words  and  phrases,  with  general  rules  for 
investigati  ig  them ;  emphatic  words, — rules  for  the  investigation  of  emphases,  and 
particularly  of  the  Greek  article;— 4he  subsidiary  means  for  asoertaUiing  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  analogy  of  languages ;  analogy  of  Scripture,  or 
parallel  passages,  with  rules  for  ascertaining  and  applying  them ;  scholia  and 
glossaries;  the  subject-matter,  context,  scope,  historical  circumstances,  and 
Christian  writers,  both  fathers  and  commentators. 

These  discussions  are  followed  by  the  application  of  the  preceding  principles 
for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  to  the  Historical  Interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings ;—  the  Interpretation  of  the  figurative  lang^uage  of  Scripture,  &o,; 
»-the  Spiritual  or  mystical  laterpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; — ^the  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy;— the  Interpretation  of  types  ;  of  the  doctrinal  and  moral  parts  of 
Scripture,  of  the  promises  and  threatenings  therein  contained ;— and  the 
inferential  and  practical  reading  of  the  sacred  writings.  A  copious  appendix 
to  this  volume  comprises  (among  other  articles)  bibliographical  and  critioal 
notices  of  the  principal  Grammars  and  Lexicons  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  ami 
cognate  languages  ;  of  the  most  jremarkable  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Grtck 
Tcrsion  of  the  Old  Testament;  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  criticism  and 
laterpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  select  list  of  the  chief  commentators  and 
expositors  of  the  Bible, 

In  Vdame  III.  will  be  found  a  sketch  or  summary  of  Biblical  Geography  and 
Antiquities,  in  four  parts  :— 
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nvt  I.  iMlodet  an  oatHoeof  lbs  Historical  and  Pliyaiaa  Geography  of  tlia 
Holy  Land. 

Port  n.  treat*  on  the  Political  and  Military  afihiia  of  the  Jewa,  and  other 
■aftkma  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptnree. 

Part  III.  diacnseee  the  Religions  or  sacred  afihirs  of  the  Jews,  arranged 
vider  proper  heads. 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  primte  life,  manners,  customs,  amnsements,  ke,  of 
4ie  Jews  and  other  nations,  incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Seffiptnrcs. 

An  appendix  to  this  Yolame  contains  a  geographical  index  of  the  principal 
places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  &c. 

YolomelV.  is  appropriated  to  the  analysis  of  Sctiptnre.  It  eertitos  copioua 
critical  prefaces  to  the  respectire  book»,  and  synopses  of  their  aaveral  contents. 

Throughout  the  work  references  hare  been  made  to  such  approved  writers 
as  have  best  illustrated  particular  subjects  ;  and  critical  notices  of  their  wOrlcs 
luTC  lieen  introduced ;  in  doing  this  the  author  has  taken  care  to  specify  the 
particular  editions. 

8ncfa  are  the  plan  and  objects  of  this  ihyaluable  work,  which  we  strongly 
tvcommend  to  the  attention  of  erery  person,  who  aims  at  acquiring  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  It  is  no  mean  recommendation  to  say,  that 
the  work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text.book  in  our  Unlyersities,  and  almost  every 
other  Theological  Seminary  in  England,  as  well  as  several  Colleges  and 
Seminaries  in  the  United  States. 


IL  Tk§  Old  Tifiammii  arroMgtd'  in  HMorieal  and  Chromoiogicai  ctdtr  (on  th$ 
htuit  of  Mdgktfooft  ChnmicUj  in  such  a  aumnsr,  ikai  tk$  booii^  ehapt^s^ 
jPfulmtypropAec^M,  4rc.  stay  b€  r^adoBimM  eammcttd  kitiarpy  in  thu  ver^f 
words  of  fko  auikorizod  tramlaiion,  fVith  copious  indexss.  By  iks  Rsv, 
Gsor$s  Townssndf  A.  If.— TVo  eolr.  iargs  8vo.  pp.  2738.  II.  18«.  boards. 
JtMiigions^  1821. 

This  work  is  very  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  ;  it  to  arlranged  on  the 

baais  Off  the  learned  Lightfoot^s  Chronicle,  which  appeared  nearly  one  hundred 

and  eighty  years  since,  but  which,   being  published  during  the  height  of  the 

dvll  wars,  did  not  attract  the  attention  which  its  importance  demanded.    But 

tiioagh  Mr.  Townsend  has  taken  lightfoofs  Chronicle  for  hto  basto,  he  has 

departed  firom  it,  for  the  better,  in  one  very   material    point.    According  to 

hto  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been  read  as  one  unbroken  htotory, 

Wfthoat  any  division  Into  chapters,  or  any  of  those  breaks,   the  omission  of 

wUch  to  generally  the  cause  of  great  weariness  to  the  reader.    To  obviate  this 

diftealty,  Mr.  T.  has  divided  hto  arrangement  faito  eight  suitable  periods,  vto. 

I.  ftoBth'e  Creation  to  the  deluge;— II.  |^om  the  confusion  of  languages  totha 

Urth  of  Moses;— III.  from  the  birth  to    the  death  of  Moses;— IV.  from  the 

of  the  Israelites  Into  Canaan  to  the  death  of  David ; — V.  the  reign  of 

(— *yi.  from  the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  to  the  conmiencement  of  the 

Myloaiah  captivity  ;—yiI.  the  htotory  of  the   Babylonish  captivity  ;—yiII. 

from  the  termination  of  the  captivity,  to  the  probable  close  of  the  canon.  These 

are  again  subdivided  into  chapters  and  sections,  the  length  of  which  |s 

bfUhm  anHactodtocBsaed  therein,  llieae  diviaibna  will  very  nateriAlly 
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•Mist  the  mdflr,  m  Well  as  render  the  work  more  Interestingr  uid  attractive. 
In  the  notes  which  are  interspersed  throsg^  these  Tolnmes  the  stndeat  will  find 
Mch  Tatnablelnfomiitioay  brought  within  a  small  compass.  At  the  end  of  the 
work  Mr.  T.  has  giwen  six  indexes,  which  will  be  fonnd  to  add  grreatly  to 
the  Talne  of  the  book.  A  Jndioious  introdnction  derelopes  his  plan,  and 
points  out  the  adnmtages  of  soch  an  arrangement  to  all  classes  of  reader^ 
eq>eciall7  to  the  Clergyman  and  the  biblical  student. 

The  author   has  amoanoed  the  New  Testament  on  the  same  plan  as  hia 
arrangement  of  the  Old. 

III.^-OH«iifal  I^^erofare,  applied  to  tk$  lllustraUim  of  the  Sacred  Scripiuref 
etpedally  with  reference  to  Antiquiiif^  TTraditione^  and  Manners  ;  coUeet- 
ed  from  the  most  celebrated  Trateilere,  ancient  and  modem.  Designed  ae 
a  sequel  to  Oriental  Cuetoms.  By  ike  Rev.  Sam.  Vurder^  A .  M,  Two 
Vols.  890.  pp,  1183.    If.  lOi.  boards.    Longman. 

Mft.  BurdkrSi  Oriental  Customs  baa  long  been  before  the  pnblic,  whose  jodg» 
ment  of  the  work  is  seen  in  the  number  o(  editions  through  which  it  has  passed. 
To  that  work  the  rolumes  before  us  form  a  Talnable  <<  sequel.**  The  author  has 
succeeded  In  illustrating  some  possagesofScripturewithadTantage,  though  we  are 
disposed  to  think  «oaie  of  the  illustrations  far-fetched  and  rather  fanciful.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  B.  should  hare  giren  from  RoseomQIler  what  he  conceives  to  be 
an  illostration  of  Matt.  riii.  28.  in  which  the  demoniacal  possessions  of  the 
New  Testament  are  denied,  and  the  mental  alienation  of  those  wretched  men, 
▼nigarly  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil,  is  attributed  to  natural 
causes.  The  whole  of  this  article  well  corresponds  with  that  laxity  of  interpre- 
tation which  has,  for  the  last  half  century,  characterized  the  German  school. 
Making  allowances  for  these  things  the  work  deserves  well  of  the  biblical  student  > 
who  will|  however,  we  believe,  think  the  price  rather  high. 


lV.-*7Ae  Hi^p  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  being  a 
Mevision  ^  \he  Authorized  Version y  principally  designed  to  facilitaie  in 
families,  the  audible  and  social  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  iUus- 
trated  with  notes.  Historical,  (Geographical,  and  otherwise  Explanatory, 
and  also  pointing  out  the  fulfilment  of  various  prophecies.  By  JViUiam 
Alexander.    Three  vols.  Bvo.    Yorh :    Alexander  and  Son. 

Tbb  first  part  only  of  this  work  has  yet  appeared,  containing  nearly  twenty. 
tiwe  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  a  copious  Introduction,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Life  of  Moses.  The  author  informs  us  that  be  has  been  employed 
for  fourteen  years  on  the  work,  which  he  anticipates  will  be  completed  in  five 
more.  We  regret  being  compelled  to  state,  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  give 
him  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  good  intentions.  He  is  certainly  quite 
incompetent  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  so  far,  at  least,  as  criticism  and  an 
nequaintance  with  the  original  are  concerned,  as  will  appear  from  the  following, 
out  of  many  instances,  occurring  in  this  part  of  the  Revision : 

In  chap.  i.  verse  8.  the  Hebrew  ^^"{^Q  C^^^i^^P  l^  divide)  participle  in 
Hiph.  M.  from  ^"{^  (to  divide,  distinguish^  is  construed  by  Mr.  A.  aa  a 
Bonn,  and  rendered,,  <<  a  division!***    The  same  error  is  to  be  found  in  chap.  it. 

•  The  infinitive  mood  of  tbesame  verb  in  ver.  14,  Mr.  A.  translates  in  theanne 
mumer,  though  in  ver.  18,  he  renders  it,  correctly,  to  divide. 


.J 
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▼erae  10.  where  Qlpy\{  (crying)  part,  benoni.  In  Kat  M.P.  from  pyy 
(to  crp  at4fudy  exclaim,  a^eeing  with  ^Q^  (bloody)  according:  to  a  well  known 
rule  in  the  Hebrew  language),  Is  traoalated  by  onr  author  **  strong  cries/*  in 
consequence  of  which  he  is  driTen  to  the  neoessity  of  oonstruing  the  preposition 
fQ  (Jrom)  as  a  Terb,  and  rendering  it,  «  ascends**  I  So  strangely  defectiTein 
his  acquaintance  with  the  original  is  Mr.  A.  that  he  translates  Q^J^f^  (a  noun 
Hmg^ar)  **  the  deeps ;''  and  the  coiijunction «)  {antO  '<  until/*  (chap.  i.  t.  S.) 
We  will  only  trouble  the  reader  with  one  instance  more  of  the  incompetency  of 
Mr.  Alexander  as  a  reviser  of  our  venerable  version  of  the  Bible.  In  chap.  i. 
▼er.  7.  he  translates  the  expression  t^'^H)^  (a>u(  ii  wa$  so)  *^  Thus  was  it 
established  ;*'  where  he  either  renders  the  eonjunction  ^  <*  thus**  and  Y^  *'  es- 
tablished,** or  he  passes  by  the  conj.  and  translates  V^  both  ^  thus*'  and 
**  established.'*  Singularly  enough,  where  the  expression  occurs  in  the  succeed- 
ing  verses  it  is  uniformly  rendered,  <<  and  so  it  was." 

The  reader  should  also  be  put  upon  his  guard  against  the  nnvrarrantablc  liber^ 
ties  which  Mr.  A.  takes  with  the  inspired  text,  in  leaving  out,  in  some  instances, 
mn  entire  member  of  a  sentence,  and  that,  without  giving  the  least  intimation 
of  his  having  so  done,  much  less  of  assigning  a  reason  for  it.  A  practice  this, 
which  we  strongly  deprecate,  as  being  pregnant  with  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. For  examples  we  refer  the  reader  to  ohap.  iv.  1,  17,  95.  xl.  30.  xiv. 
«4— 27.  xxi.  2,  &c. 

Our  author  is  so  ardent  an  admirer  of  Hebrew  Poetry  that  he  can  discetn  it  in  the 
merest  prose  narrations.    If  the  reader  can  find  any  thing  poetical  in  one-third 
part  of  Mr.  A*s  ^  lineal  arrangement,**  we  will  g^ve  him  credit  for  more  penctra. 
tion  than  we  possess.    Let  the  following,  given  at  random,  be  taken  asa  sample : 
.  '<  But  the  earth  was  a  barren  waste, 
And  utterly  void ; 
And  darkness  was 
Upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
Until  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
On  the  fue  of  the  waters.*'    67<^.  i.  8. 
^  God  also  said: 
This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make, 
Beiw€€n  me. 
And  between  yon. 

And  between  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you, 
Unto  perpetual  generations.'*    ix.  18. 
We  have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  how  far  the  plan  adopted  in  the  work  before 
as  is  calculated  to  secure  that  which  is  the  chief  object  of  its  author.    We  are 
ittber  disposed  to  think,  that  the  printing  of  such  passages  as  are  deemed  ob- 
jectionable for  young  persons  to  read,  in  the  margin,  and  that  in  a  different  cha^ 
rscter,  will  rather  invite  their  attention,  and  so  defeat  the  main  object  of  the 
work.    Such  a  selection  as  that  made  by  Mr.  A.  as  well  as  the  divisions  of  the  text 
isto  ^  devotional  and  general  series,'*  has  been  anticipated  by  the  <'  Porteusian 
Bible,"  (a  work,  by  the  way,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  that 
dais  of  persons  for  whose  use  it  is  chiefly  designed,)  in  a  way  far  preferable  to 
Us  own,  the  ol^ect  being  secured  without  the  least  mutilation  of  the  sacred  text. 
Of  (he  notes  to  this  part  of  the  work,  we  are  happy  to  say,  we  can  apeak  with 
■ore  approbation*    They  are  chiefly  historical  and  gaographioal|  and  amy  be 
iMed  with  advantage. 
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TH£  MIDNIQRT  SLAUGHTeR. 

UA  tt  «ttMo  pMi  Ika  at  mididclit  the  Loid  nots  all  the  ftnt-bon  of  Egnfi  fnm  Hie  fnt- 
bota  of  rtwwnh  that  nt  on  hia  thraoe   vto  the  ilnt-bon  of  tbe  capuva  that  «m  m  Jdw 
daagooa  ;  aid  all  the  flnt^boni  of  cattlc^^And  Pharaoh  raae  op  in  the  night,  ha.  and  aH  hia 
a«fHil%aBd  allthajqnrP^iaWin^tiM'Bvaa  agrcat  ay  in  Egypt;  for  t£m  arv  nat  a  hona 
!  tbitt  vaa  not  ona  ikad. 

EZ0DC7S,xfl.«,M. 

Tbb  sonhipMiiiiif  rajB  on  the  flood  and  the  fonntain 

Sbone  bright  in  he  tank  the  broad  ocean  bebind. 
And  the  faint  light  of  evening  still  hong  on  the^  monntain  ;— 

Asleep  was  ^e  sephyr,  and  still  was  the  wind. 
Might  saw  it,  and  starting  she  shook  her  black  pinion. 

Then  rose  from  ber  dark-balls  of  silence  and  rest ; 
And  spread  forth  hermanUe, — ber  mark  of  dominion. 

Bat  there  was  not  one  gem  to  illumine  the  Vest. 

The  fend  mother  bong  o*er  her  innocent  treasure, 

^knd  hashed  it  to  sleep  as  night  shrouded  tbes^iere^ 
And  rerelled  in  ideal  risions  of  pleasore, 

Nor  dreamt  of  the  danger  that  boTerM  so  near. 
HVhlle  kmdly  the  dwellings  of  Pharaoh  resounded. 

With  boisterous  pleasure,  eqjojrinent^  and  mirth. 
And  the  Juioe  of  the  vine  in  the  goblet  abounded. 

To  drown  each  foreboding  which  thought  might  giro  birth. 

But  tlie  children  of  Israel  had  gathered  together. 

To  praise  the  Almighty,  to  bow  fore  his  throne, 
Eqwctiug  that  shortly  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

Would  free  them  f^om  bondage,  would  call  them  his  own. 
Tbey  slew  the  pure  rictim  JehoTsb  demandeil ; 

(Unspotted— unblemished — ^*twasta>n  from  its  dam,)— 
Advaneed  to  the  portals  as  iU  had  commanded. 

And  sprinkled  them  o^er  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 

Tben  soon  came  fell  midnight,  unthoughtof-^unheeded 

By  Egypt's  great  nation— >by  Egypt*s  proud  king ; 
And  though  death  was  approaching  yet  no  one  receded. 

Nor  thought  of  the  havoc  which  Tengcance  should  bring. 
The  Angel  of  Death,  on  his  broad  pinions  soaring. 

Approached  them ;  terrific  and  grand  was  his  form ; 
There  was  heard  a  loud  noise  as  a  whirlwind, — and  roaring 

like  the  rushing  of  ocean  'mid  tempest  and  storm. 

In  his  hand  the  bright  weapon  shone  sparkling  and  gleamiug,— 

The  hand  of  destruction,  and  vengeance,  and  wrath. 
And  he  wafed  it  aloft,  while  the  Are  from  it  streaming, 

Mark*d  plainly  the  course  of  his  terrible  path  : 
And  long  ere  the  sun  had  proclaimed  a  to-morrow, 

(Verniaraob^s  wide  realm  lamentation  was  heard. 
And  lood  rose  the  wild  shriek  of  terror  and  sorrow. 

For  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  lay  slain  by  death's  sword. 

But  where  on  the  lintel  the  red  blood  would  deepen. 

The  dwellings  of  lsrael*a  sons  to  declare. 
The  Angel  beheld  it  and  pass'd,  for  the  weapon 

Of  Heaven's  displeasure  might  not  enter  therOk 
And  when  the  destroyer  in  peace  had  pass'd  over 

The  maik*d  habitations  of  God^s  chosen  race, 
They  anae  up  Iq  baste,  and  they  quitted  for  ever. 

The krnd of  their  buadagei  ^irahame^  their  diagraee. 

B.  P. 
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ISiUiral  lUtt0tratioti0* 


THIUPPIANS,  ii.   25-30. 

Tet  I  soppoMd  it  necessary  to  send  to  70a  Epaphroditus,  my  brother^  and 
conpanion  in  labour^  and  fellow-soldier,  but  your  messeng^er,  and  he  that 
■dnistered  to  my  wants.  '  For  be  long^  after  you  all,  and  was  fall  of  heavi- 
■ess  fah^fdmm^  anffuiihj  because  that  ye  bad  heard  that  be  had  been  sick 
For,  indeed,  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death :  but  God  had  mercy  on  bun  \  and 
not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  I 
sent  him  therefore  the  more  carefully,  that,  when  ye  see  him  again,  ye  may 
r^oice,  and  that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowful.  ReceiVe  him  therefore  in  the 
Lord  with  all  gtaidness ;  and  hold  such  in  reputation  :  because  for  the  work 
of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life,  to  supply  your  laok 
of  service  toward  me. 

In  this  passage  there  are  very  palpable  incongruities,  which 
can  be  removed  only  by  one  delicate  circumstance  in  the  history 
rf  Epaphroditus.  The  Philippians  might  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  they  were  full  of  anguish  to  hear  that  Epaphroditus  was 
nd^  but  it  is  an  idle  use  of  language  to  say  that  he,  when  now 
reooTered,  was  full  of  anguish  because  they  had  heard  he  had 
been  sick.  Besides,  if  the  Christians  at  Philippi  felt  such 
interest  in  Epaphroditus,  was  it  necessary  in  the  Apostle  to 
advise  them  to  receive  him  with  gladness  in  the  Lord,  and  to 
hold  such  in  reputation  ?  Does  not  this  advice  imply,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  receive  him  toith  reluctance^  or  not  to  receive 
him  at  all  in  the  Lord,  and  to  hold  such  in  contempt  f  How  is 
this  incoherence  to  be  removed  ?  At  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  those  of  the  pagans  who  embraced  it  were  expected  to 
withdraw  from  their  stations,  which  they  had  before  occupied, 
especially  if  such  stations  were  inconsistent  with  genuine  piety 
and  benevolence.  Thus  such  converts  as  bore  arms,  or  were 
SB^raged  in -any  department  of  paganism  in  general,  gave  up 
th^  profession  as  immoral ;  and  thus  with  their  opinions  they 
dhanged  their  modes  of  living.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
Suetonius  and  Dion,  that  Epaphroditus  shewed  his  attachment 
you  I.  H 
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to  the  new  religion,  not  by, any  profession,  but  by  his  conduct^ 
having  had  the  prudence  to  remain  at  his  post.* 

As  the  Emperor  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  every  man  in 
his  service  was  at  least  nominally  a  soldier ;  and  his  continuance 
in  the  court  of  so  odious  a  monster  as  Nero,  and  in  a  profession 
so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  have  necessarily 
sunk  him,  as  weak  and  timid  in  the  estimation  of  his  more 
ardent,  but  less  prudent  brethren.  And  it  is  highly  interesting 
to  ob|3erve  that  this  is  the  point  of  light,  in  which  he  is  placed 
and  defended  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  or^nal 
l0Pm  means  weaknetSj  either  in  mind  or  in  body  ;  and  the  writer, 
after  using  it  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  uses  it  again  in  the 
second;  agreeably  to  a  custom  familiar  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  writiers,  of  employing  the  same  word  in  the  same 
place,  in  a  literal  and  metaphorical  acceptation.f 

The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  heard,  that  Epapfaroditus  had 
the  weakness  not  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the  Emperoiv 
and  perhaps  in  words  not  to  have  made  a  public  avowal  of  bis 
fidth  :  sqch  a.  repoit  of  him  was  doubtless  propagated  by  wotm 
^QvioMs  nominal  believers;  and  this  must  have  proved  to  tbM 
good  nuiu  an  unfeigfiied  causa  of  sorrow^  The  clause  th^refom 
fibould  be  thpa  rendered^  **  For  he  longs  to  see  you,  and  is  ftdl 
of  anguish*  because  ye  have  heardy  that  he  has  proved  weak  ; 
aad  jadeed  he  was  weak,  being  btf  sickne9s  nigh  unto  deeA^ 
His  sickaesB  is   explicitly  said  to  have  proceeded  from  tiie 

•  Soetotniat,  in  hU  life  of  Domitiaa,  c.  14,  19.,  speaking  of  Epaphroditv 
giTes  him  the  title  of  d  UheUU^  meaologr  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Enperor  la 
decyphering  and  answering  snch  letters,  addresses,  or  petitions  as  were  maAs  to 
faiii.  Hence  his  ofice  conresponded  to  that,  whieb  in  modem  Bangiiage  ia  slgM 
H  S^crettny  of  Siait^  and  he  has  been  called  Master  of  Requests.  He  iM 
originally,  it  appears,  a  man  of  edacation,  made  a  sla? e  by  the  chance  oi  war  i 
but  afterwards  adyanced  to  this  high  post  of  honour  in  the  Emperor's  serrice  by 
his  industry  and  talents.  Hence  Dion  Casstus  styles  him,  a  ftifed-man  of  y§fO. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitiaa,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  rtlga. 

t  The  word  which  the  Apostle  here  uses,  he  uses  also  in  a  nietlrphorieilaflBSi 
in  Rom.  if.  19.  juu  /m  oaHmaug  t«  mruy  meaojog^  ^  though  now  in  eonseqpanff 
of  his  age,  Abraham  was  weak  in  body^  he  was  nevertheleM  not  weak  iii  fiUtli.* 
Instances  of  the  same  word  being  employed  in  a  literal  and.  metaphorical 
oeeor  fai  I  Oor.  ir.  Id.  Matt.  viiS.  29.    Mat^  U.  I9|  14. 
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mrwice  ot  Chrisl,  that  isi  from  exposing  hk  life  to  defend  md 
•apply  the  Apostle^  while  a  piiioner  of  Nero.  Epapbit>dituB 
■usl  hare  naturally  wished  to  visit  the  churches,  in  order  to 
remove  die  prejudices  which  were  cherished  against  him ;  and 
hence  we  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  admonition  to  receive 
bim  wiih  gladness  in  the  Lord^  and  to  hold  snch  in  estimatioii* 
At  Rome,  as  in  other  places,  there  were  men  loud  in  their  pro* 
feasion  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  had  yet  no  danger  or  difficulty 
to  encounter.  These  changed  their  tone,  and  left  the  Apostle 
to  shift  for  himself,  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived  :  Epaphrodi- 
tns  noted  quite  an  opposite  petrt.  He  made  no  ptofesiion,  and 
continued  in  office,  as  if  he  bad  not  been  a  believer  ;  but  when 
dbe  season  arrived,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  honour,  or  to 
belny  his  fiuth^  he  stands  f«rtb  and  supports  the  Apostle  at  the 
hansrd  of  hsis  life.  Touched  with  bis  generosity  and  ftrmness 
the  Apostle  bears  him  in  return  the  most  honourable  testimony, 
pandering  prominent  his  character  as  a  man  not  of  wcnrds,  but  of 
deed%  and  feeommending  himy  and  such  persons  as  resembled 
him,  to  reverence  and  admiration,  in  opposition  to  those  pref  en- 
dam,  who  wera  n»sd  not  of  deeds  but  of  words;  Such  men 
Mil  in  MifNiaftofi,  because  Jbr  the  work  of  Christ  he  was 
m^  mnio  death. 

Ais  AePhilippians  had  the  temerity  to  denounce' Epaphroditus 
fer  weakness,  the  Apostle  scmples  not  to  remind  A^m  tbat  they 
haA  bneni  deficient  in  Kberality  towards  him  now  in  bonds,  and' 
fls  snnh  unable  to  supply  his  own  wants ;  white  Ae,  whom  they 
had  injured,  had  supplied  that  deficiency  at  the  risk  of  his  life* 
To  aafitew  the  odium,  which  attached  to  Epaphroditus  as  a  nomi- 
nrtsnlififr  under  Nero,  St.  Paul  calls  him,  my  felhw-^svldier  ; 
snd  in  vtference  to  his  being  a  minister  of  the  Emperor,  he 
i^ilM  ftim:  a  minister  of  my  wants. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Golossiaus  St.  Paul  has  farther  these 
weeds :  **  EpaphraSf  your  countryman,  a  stave  oj'  Christy 
sdnteA  yon^'*  (chap.  iv.  13.)  Grotius  and  some  others  have 
dbaerredthat  J?papAra«isbut  an  abbreviation  oi  Epaphroditus^ 
not:  to  mention  that  in  this  place  some  copies  have  the  latter 
leading.    Epaphroditiu  then  was  a  native  of  Colosg^  and  at 

H  2 
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thi^  time  a  sla^e  of  the  Emperor.  To  this  circnmstaiice  the 
Apostle  alludes;  and  he  endeavours  to  do  away  the  odium^ 
which  attached  to  him  as  a  slave  of  Nero,  by  holding  him  forth 
as  a  slave  of  Christ :  as  though  he  had  said,  <*  do  not  have  any 
prejudice  against  him  for  being  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor :  for.  he .  is  truly  and  faithfully  the  servant  of  him, 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.* 


LUKE  zx.]l— 8. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  oneof  thosedaya,  as  betang^bt  the  people  in  the  tcaapk, 
and  preached  the  gospel,  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  came  upon  hini) 
with  the  elders.  And  spake  unto  him,  saying,  by  what  authority  doest  tboa 
these  things  ?  or  who  is  he  that  gave  thee  this  authority  ?  And  he  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  I  will  also  ask  you  one  thing ;  and  answer  me :  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  was  it  from  heafen,  or  of  men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  theai- 
seWes,  saying,  if  we  shall  say,  from  heafen ;  he  will  say,  why  then  belie? ed 
ye  him  not  ?  But  and  if  we  say,  of  men  ^  all  the  people  will  stone  us  ;  for  they 
be  persuaded  that  John  was  a  prophet.  And  they  answered,  that  they  could 
not  tell  whence  it  was.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  neither  tell  I  yon  by  what 
authority  I  do  these*  things. 

Wb  have  in  diis  passage  the  ^  narrative  of  a  conversation 
between  some  of  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  our  Saviour  Christ,, 
relative  to  the  authority  of  his  mission.  As  the  conduct  of  .our 
Lord  on  this  occasion,  when  properly  understood,  exemplifies, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  <<  wisdom  with  which  he  spake,"  we 
feel  happy  in  being  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  firf- 
lowing  illustration  of  the  passage,  from  the  pen  of  that  distiu^ 
guished  prelate — Bishop  Warburton. 

*^  To  the  question  proposed  by  the  priests  and  scribes  Jesus 
replies  by  another  question,  V  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  firom. 
heaven,  or  of  men  V  They  answered  they  could  not  tell  whence: 
it  was ;  '  neither,'  says  Jesus,  *  tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  ■ 


*  While  the  Apostle  lived  at  Rome,  Epaphroditus  visited  CototW,  probably 
as  being  his  native  place  ;  whence  he  brought  back  an  account  of  the  church  io 
that  city.  He  a  second  time  visited  the  Philippians,  and  carried  with  him  the 
Epistle  written  by  Paul  to  that  people,  which  perhaps  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
do,  as  sent  by  the  Emperor  on  public  duty  to  those  parts.  Jones*s  Ecclesiastical 
Bcaearehes,  pp.  86—31. 
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do  thes^  things.'    This  is  generally  esteemed  a  mere  evading 
the  question,  and  taking  advantage  of  then*  inability  of  answer^ 
ing  him  to  refuse  to  answer  them ;  a  shift  quite  below  the  dig- 
nity of  his  divine  character:  it  would  have  been  more  decent 
to  have  refused  answering  at  first.     But  the  fine  address  seems 
not  to  have  been  taken.     The  answer  was  a  satisfactory  one,  on 
the  chief  priest's  own  principle.     Observe  how  the  case  stands: 
'  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  came  to  him  as  he  was  teaching 
in  the  temple.'    They  were  without  question  a  deputation  from 
the  Sanhedrim,  who  had,  or  were  then  universally  allowed  to 
have,  the  right  of  enquiring  into  the  credentials  of  all  who  pre- 
tended to  come  from  God:  or  to  try  the  spirits  of  the  prophets. 
Here  then  was  the  dilenuna.     Jesus  professed  to  submit  to  the 
established  authority,    and  yet  it   was  too   early  to  own  his 
Messiahship.     What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why,  with  an  address  and 
presence  of  mind  altogether  divine,  he  asked  them  about  the 
authority  of  John,  who  pretended  to  be  a  messenger  from  Grod» 
and  his  forerunner:  but  they  not  owning  his  authority,  and  yet 
for  fear  of  the  people,  not  daring  expressly  to  disclaim  it,  an- 
swered,' they  could  not  tell  whence   his  authority  was.'    This 
was  the  point  Jesus  wished  for  ;    and  we  are  to  suppose  him 
answering  them  in  this  convincing  manner : — If  you  come  fi'om 
the  Sanhedrim,  whose  authority  I  acknowledge,  to  enquire  into 
my  mission,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  necessity,  even  on  the 
principles  of  the  Sanhedrim,  for  that  body  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination on  the  points  ;  for  the  mission  of  John  who  was  before 
me,  is,  it  seems,  a  question  yet  undetermined   in  that  body; 
why  then  should  not  mine  t  Besides,  John  professed  himself 
die  forerunner  of  me:  order  and  equity,  therefore,  require  that 
his  pretensions  be  first  examined,  if  the  examination  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  till  these  two  objections  be  removed,  I  may,  without 
any  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  decline 
telling  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things."* 

•  Nicbolt^sUterary  Anecdotes  of  the  XVII.  Century. 
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^rlDifll  aiit^ttir0. 


Of    TBI   HBBREW    GOVERNMENT. 


(Oootimied  fron  p^c  II.) 


In  the  theooiacy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  ta 
them  by  God,  through  the  noediation  of  Moses,  and  th^  were< 
to  be  of  perpetual  force  aad  obligatioB,  so  long  as  their  poli^ 
subsisted*  The  judges,  by  whom  these  laws  were  administered, 
were  represented  as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  place  <^ 
God.  (Dent.  i.  17.  six.  17.)  These  judges  were  usuallf 
taken  Ifrom  the  tribe,  of  Levi ;  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the 
law  was  the  Hig^  Priest.  In  tbisr  there  wa»a  singular  proprieOr*. 
for  the  Leyites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  la^,  were 
the  literati  among  the  Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  of  law» 
however,  relating  both  to  government  and  war,  God  was  to  b^ 
consulted  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  and  in  matters,  which 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  frequently  made  known 
his  will  by  prophets,  whose  mission  was  duly  attested,  and  the 
people  were  bound  to  obey  their  voice.  As  King  of  the  Israel* 
ites,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  sovereign  right  of  proclaiming; 
war  and  making  peace  with  their  neighbouring  nations.  And' 
hence,  perhaps,  a  certain  history  of  their  wars,  now  lost,  ist 
called  <<  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord."*  (Numb.  xxi.  14) 
He  commanded,  and  even  headed  their  armies,  in  their  marcfae8». 
and  in  their  battles.  Thus  the  tabernacle,  or  royal  tent,  led  thehr- 
marches  through  the  wilderness ;  from  thence,  by  the  rising  and 
falling  of  a  miraculous  cloud  over  it,  was  the  signal  given, 


*  Few  paaaageB  in  the  Pentateuch  baye  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  biblioJ 
critics  than  this.  Home  adopt*  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ligbtfoot,  who  coualdera  if 
to  have  been  fosi9  boflk  of  rcmanbiaBcea  and  directiona  written  by  M< 
for  Joahna^t  primte  inatmction,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  wan  after  bis  di 
See  Introdnet.  vol.  L  p.  135.  and  fol.  iii.  p.  20. 
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when  they  dionld  proceed,  and  trhen  they  should  rest. 
(Numb.  ix.  17,  \9.)  Jehovah  in  his  royal  capacity  appointed 
ati  officers  in  die  state.  Thus  he  made  Moaes  his  Viceroy,  or 
prime  minister  ;  and  Joshua  not  only  the  successor  of  Mdscto 
after  his  death,  but  an  associate  with  him,  or  his  deputy  and 
iieatenant,  during*  his  life.  When  Jethro  sug^sted  to  Moses, 
Amtj  for  bk  ease  m  the  goyemment,  he  should  appoint  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  officers  under  him,  he  Was  aware  it  could  not 
IsEwMIy  be  done  without  a  special  order  from  Jehovdik* 
(Exod.  xviii.  28.) 

In  afl  these  cases,  Jehorah  appears  as  sovereign  kingt  ruling 
Ibe  people  by  his  own  appointed  minnters.  We  have  remarked 
that  the  iteidamental  principle  in  the  Mosaic  law  was,  die 
mainteBanee  6f  the  true  God,  aifd  the  proscription  of  idolatory : 
the  next  wtt,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  secui«  them  the  more 
•ffeeluaHy  from  the  infection  of  this  crime.  To  effect  dds 
dgeet  the  Hebreiw  polity  was  singularly  adapted.  Foreigners, 
indeed,  if  they  were  not  Canaanites,  Amorites,  or  Moabitea, 
■igkt»  by  the  law  mf  Moses,  become  pttrtdLers  of  the  rights  of 
isaelitiah  citCEensbip;  but  thus  to  multiply  die  numb^  of 
oiiBMis,  was  by  no  meeoiB  itnxiouiBty  studied  or  wished ;  it 
baiB|^  always  die  chief  object  cf  state  polity  to  render  the 
Mtmral  borti  Israelites  happy,  and  thus  ^weiful  and  fonoMda- 
Ue  by  ttMihr  encreasing  numbers.  But  if  die  regulations  laid 
imm  by  Moses,  bad  little  tendency  to  draw  strangers  into  the 
hmd,  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  ai^  Israelite 
frnn  being  lost  to  the  state  by  setding  in  a  foreign  oountiy.  This 
he  ooold  never  do  without  a  certatn  loss,  to  submit  to  wUeb^  be 
m/atlt  havt  b^en  tempted  with  very  advanti^feous  offers  abroad ; 
ttr  every  Israelite  bad  his  hereditary  land,  #hich  he  could  not 
ssD  m  perpetuity,  and  which,  of  coune,  by  ceasing  to  be  an 
ImeKtiki  dtizen,  he  abaoliitdy  forfeited.  Besides,  their  whole 
piaa  of  life  was  ^  regulate,  that  they  could  not  have  much 
flMeroourse  with  other  nations ;  and  many  of  their  customs, 

^caSiigs'  Jeiflib  Antfqafllev,  pp.  H*A%, 
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which  were  converted  into  laws,  (those,  for  example,  relating^ 
to  clean  and  unclean  meats)  were  so  contrary  to  the  customs  of 
foreign  natioas  as  effectually  to  prevent  any  intimate  connexion 
with  them. 

Moses  was  likewise  do  less  careful  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  the  Israelitish  state,  ever  becoming  dependant  on  any 
foreign  nation.  He  had  confined  it  within  certain  distinct 
boundaries,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  fortunate  conqueror 
from  having  any  pretext  to  annex  it  to  his  conquests ;  and  he 
had,  moreover,  expressly  interdicted  the  people  from  ever 
choosing  a  foreigner  to  be  their  king. — See  Deut.  xvii.  14,  16.* 

The  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  was  agriculture,  taken  in 
its  most  extensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  culture  of  vine- 
yards, olive  grounds,  and  gardens.  Every  Israelite  received 
a  certain  extent  of  land,  of  which  the  full  property  was 
vested  in  himself  although  he  durst  not  sell  it;  so  that  it 
descended  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Hence  there  could  be  no 
Israelite  born,  who  did  not  inherit  a  piece  of  land  from  hia 
progenitors. 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  demo* 
cratical ;  its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and  nature 
of  his  office ;  it  was  first  a  military  leader,  afterwards  a  judge, 
and  lastly  a  king ;  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist 
without  a  general  head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws, 
he  convened  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  is 
repeatedly  said  to  have  spoken^  but  as  he  could  not  possibly  be 
heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who  were  deputed 
to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites*  Accordingly  in  Numb* 
!•  16.  these  delegates  ox  representatives  are  termed  iTTJ^n  ^M1"1p9 
that  is,  iho^e  voont  to  be  called  to  the  convention,  in  our  veiw 
sion  called  the  renowned  of'  the  congregation :  and  in  Numb* 
xvi.2.  they  are  styled  mVtl  >Knp  Hiyn  >K^tt^ii  that  is,  chiefs 
of  the  community f  or  congregation,  that  are  called  to  the  cot^ 
venlion,  in  our  version  iearmed^  famous  in  the  congregation^ 


•^^ 


•  MlchMliAoatli«lAWi  of  Moiet,  toU  i.  pp.  808,  203. 
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nfrenown.  By  comparing  Deut.  xxix.  10.  with  Joshua  xxiii.  2. 
and  xxiT.  1.  it  appears  that  these  representatives  were  judg^i; 
k6ad$  qf/amUie$y  and  DHtOW  ffhoterimy)  officers  or  seribei. 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that,  like  the  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Conunonsy  they  acted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own 
power,  for  the  general  good,  without  taking  instructions  from 
their  oonstituents.* 

J.  Meads  of  tribes  and  families, — All  the  various  branches 
of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  ancient  Germans,  or  the 
Scottish  clans,  kept  together  in  a  bddy,  according-to  their  tribes 
and  femilies ;  every  tribe  forming  a  lesser  cooimonwealth^  with 
its  own  peculiar  interests,  and  all  of  them  at  last  uniting  in  one 
great  republic.  In  the  very  same  way  were  the  Ishmaelites 
governed  by  twelve  princes,  according  to  the  number  of  IdunaePs 
sons,  (Gen.  xxv.  16.)  and  the  Bedouins,  their  descendants,  have 
always  preserved  s(mie  traces  of  this  patriarchal  government. 
AcoordiniF  to  Genem  xxxvi  the  Edomites  had  kinge;  but 
under  them,  again,  stood  a  multitude  of  princes,  and  that  ao^ 
cording  to  the  order  partly  of  sons  and  partly  of  grakidsons  of 
Edom ;  consequently,  not  princes  who  succeeded  each  other, 
but  who  ruled  over  so  many  families.  The  same  arrangement, 
it  is  well  known,  took  place  among  the  Israelites,  who  were  di- 
vided into  twelve  great  tribes,  previously,  to  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  each  tribe  having  its  own  chief,  (compare  Exod.  iv.  29. 
witfi  Niimb.  ii.)  These  tribes  were  again  subdivided  into  certain 
greater  and  lesser  families,  whidt  are  called  m?T9tt^Di  that  is, 
yiisit/tM ;  and  H)^  >/0»  houses  of  fathers;  (Numb.  i.  2. 
Josh.  vn.  14.)  these  again,  had  their  heads,  which  are  sometimea 
called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers:  and  sometimes  simply 
ieoclf.  These  are  probably  the  same  persons,  who  in  Joshua 
xxiiL  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elders,  as  also  in  Deut.  xix. 
12.  and  xxi.  1,-— 9.  Whether  this  word  is  to  be  understood, 
according  to  its  etymology,  and  whether  in  filling  the  office 
of  an  elder,  regard  was  had  to  age  or  not,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine ;  nor  m  what  manner  these  heads,  or  elders  of  fami* 

— " 9 

*  Commcataries  on  the  Laws  of  MoMt,  vol.  1.  p.  3SS— 231. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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lies,  w&re  chosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  tribes 
do  not  seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least,  of 
the  monarchy.  We  find  them  still  subsisting  in  the  time  of 
David,  (2  Chron.  xyii.)  and  they  must  have  proved  a  powerftil 
restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Israelitish  state  might 
have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even,  occasionally^ 
without  that  magistrate  who  was  denominated  a  Judge^  although 
we  read  of  no  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every  tribe  had 
always  its  own  chief  magistrate;  subordinate  to  whom,  again» 
were  the  heads  of  fiunilies ;  and  if  there  were  no  general  ruler 
of  the  people,  there  were  yet  twelve  lesser  commonwealths,  who, 
in  certain  cases,  united  together,  and  whose  general  c(mventi<m 
would  take  measures  for  their  common  interest.  For  this  reason 
it  was.  a  matter  of  but  inferior  moment,  by  what  title  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  nation  was  distinguished ;  whether  he  were  called 
a  general^  as  was  Joshua,  or  a  judge^  or  a  king ;  or  finally, 
whether  in  default  of  all  these  high  personages,  the  priest  were 
obliged  to  take  certain  duties  on  himself  during  the  diet. 
Although  the  head  was  gone,  there  always  remained  a  livmg 
body ;  only  its  motions  were  slower  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 


In  many  cases,  particular  tribes  acted  as  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent  republics,  not  only  when  there  was  neither  king  nor  judge, 
but  even  in  the  times  of  the  kings.  Accounts  of  wars  being 
carried  on  by  particular  tribes,  both  before  and- after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  regal  authority,  will  be  found  in  Josh.  xvii.  15 
— 18.  Judg.  iv.  10,  and  xviii — xx.  1  Chron.  iv.  41 — 43.  But 
the  most  remarkable  example,  perhaps,  is  in  1  Chron.  v.  18— 
22.  where  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  even  during 
the  reign  of  Saul,  carried  on  a  very  important  war  entirely  by 
themselves ;  in  which,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Israel 
took  so  little  share,  that  Samuel  has  not  so  much  as  noticed  it  in 
Saul's  history,  although  it  was  a  far  more  splendid  event  than 
all  his  achievements  put  together.* 

*  MifihMliioa  the  Iawb  of  Mosen,  toI.  i.  pp.  S29— 235. 
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It  seems  evident,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  was 
requisite,  in  order  to  constitute  them  a  fiunily,  and  as  such,  to 
have  chiefs  to  represent  them  in  the  diets.  It  is  said  of  the  four 
sons  of  Shimei  that  they  had  not  a  numerous  family,  and  were, 
therefore,  reckoned  as  only  one  family.  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  II.) 
This  is  dedsive  of  the  point.  Hence,  also,  we  can  explain  why, 
according  to  Micah  v.  1.  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  How  many  individuals 
were  requisite  to  constitute  a  tribe,  or  family,  it  is  not  possible 
to  99y ;  il  is  probable  the  number  was  not  always  uniform.* 

2»  The  Judges  who  were  instituted  by  Moses,  and  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  two  diets  held  under  Joshua,  had  a  right 
in  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  convention  of  the 
state.  The  Israelites  were  without  judges  when  they  left 
Egypt.  Hence,  for  some  time,  Moses  was  their  sole  judge. 
But  this,  although  practicable  in  the  infancy  of  the  state,  was 
loon  found  injurious  to  his  own  health,  and  to  the  people's  interest. 
At  die  suggestion,  therefore,  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  he 
instituted  judges,  and  that  upon  a  principle  by  which  the  people 
could  be  numbered  from  the  number  of  the  judges,  they  being 
appointed  over  tenSt  fi/iiesy  hundreds^  and  thousands.  Those 
causes  which  could  not  be  decided  by  the  judg^  of  tens^  passed 
to  fliose  of  hundreds^  next  to  those  of  thousands^  and  the  last 
resooroe  was  to  Moses  himself.  (Exod.  xviii.  14—26.)  It  is  by 
DO  means  probable,  says  Michaelis,  that,  in  the  public  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  the  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats  and 
Toices.  Periiaps  only  those  of  hundreds,  or  even  those  only  of 
thousands,  are  to  be  understood,  when  mention  is  made  of  judges 
in  die  Israelitish  diets. 

Afler  the  Israelites  were  established  in  their  own  land  this 
institutioD  was  in  some  measure  changed ;  Moses  ordaining  that 
judges  should  be  appointed  in  every  city  (Deut.  xvi.  18.)  who 
were  chosen  at  the  option  of  the  people.  In  succeeding  ages  it 
generally  happened  that  these  judicial  offices  were  filled  by  the 
Levites,  evidently  because  they  best  understood    the  law  of 


•  Mkbaetis,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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the  Hebrews,  being  bound  to  devote  themselves  to  learning. 
(See  1  Cbron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29 — 32.  2  Cbron.  xix.  8 — 11. 
xxxiv.  13.) 

3.  The  shoterimpT  scribeSf  in  addition  to  the  officers  abready 
inentioned,  had  a  place  in  the  Israelitish  congregation  or  diet. 
That  they  were  different  fh>m  the  judges  is  evident,  for  Moses 
pommanded  (Deut.  xvi*  18.)  that  in  every  city  there  should  be 
appointed  not  only  judges,  but  ^Ao^ertm  likewise.  These 
officers  were  not  originally  instituted  by  Moses,  for  we  have  seen 
that  they  were  among  the  people  while  they  dwelt  in  Egypt.* 
Jdicbaelis  derives  the  word  shoterim  from  the  Arabic  sat  or ^ 
which  signifies  to  writer  and'  its  derivative,  Mastir,  a  person 
whose  duty  it  it  to  keep  accounts^  and  collect  debts.  Hence 
be  conceives,  with  great  probability,  that  the  scribes  were  the 
officers  who  kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with 
a  fiuthful  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  assigned 
the  public  burdens  and  services  on  the  people  individually. 
Under  the  government  of  the  kings  these  officers  were  generally 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Cbron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Ghron.  xix. 
8 — 11.  xxxiv.  13.)  In  this  there  was  a  singular  propriety,  for 
the  Levites,  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  to  study,  were 
certainly  the  best  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of 
such  important  registers.  In  Deut.  xxix.  10.  xxxi.  28.  Josh, 
viii.  33.  xxiii.  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  diets,  or  when  a  covenant  with  God  is  entered  into.  « In 
Joshua  i.  10, 11.  they  appear  as  the  officers  who  commnnicstted  to 
the  people  the  general's  orders  respecting  military  affaire.  In 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.  we  find  a  chief  scribe,  under  whose  comouuid 
the  whole  army  stands  after  the  general^  f 

(To  b«  continued.) 


•  See  ptge  9.  f  See  Michaeltf,  toI.  1.  p.  251. 
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Sbttta  CM9tr«|rito< 


(OoBtinwd  froB  ptfeSl ) 


Rbjbctino,  then,  the  Ctesian  history  of  Aaiyria,  which 
to  that  empire  a  period  of  1400  years,  as  altogether 
nBwoithy  of  credit,  we  are  of  .opinion  that  Herodotus  is  not 
fiur.ftom  the  truth,  who  assigns  to  it  a  period  of  only  500  years ; 
and  as  we  have  before  obsenred,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
iUsyrian  dynasty  was  laid  by  Pul.  We  have  no  means  of 
judgisg  with  certainty  in  what  manner  this  prince  acquired  the 
sceptre,  yet  we  are  certain  that  it  was  in  his  hand  about  771 
years  befinre  Christ.  Under  his  reign  the  Assyrian  kingdom 
began  to  be  powerful,  and  to  extend  itself*  In  the  days  of 
MsaahcTHj  King  of  Israel,  Pul  invaded  the  land  and  made 
Henahem  tributary  to  him ;  ^'  and  Pul,  the  King  of  Assyria, 
came  ag^ainst  the  land :  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the 
kiilgdtNn  IB  his  hand.  And  Menahem  exacted  the  money  of 
Israi^  even  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man 
fifty  shekels  of  silver,  to  give  to  the  King  of  Assyria.  So  the 
King  of  Assyria  turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  land." 
(2  Kings  XV.  19,  20.)  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  in  this 
kin^s  reign  that  Jonah  prophecied  of  die  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
b«l  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  It  appears  that  Pul  divided  the 
kingdcHB  at  his  death,  and  gave  the  sovereignty  of  Babylon  to 
Ui  youngest  son  Nabonassar,  and  left  his  Assyrian  dominions 
to  hk  elder  son  Tiglatb-Pileser. 

B.  C«  740. — Tiglfith-Pileser  not  only  succeeded  to  his  throne, 
but  to  his  designs.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  unid&r 
the  reign  of  Pekah,  over-ran  its  northern  provinces,  and  carried 
captive  to  Assyria,  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  with 
pwt  of  the  diescendantB  of  Manassah,  Reuben,  and  Gad,  whom 
he  placed  in  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hitra,  and  at  the  river 
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Gozan,  places  lying  on  the  western  bardeiB  of  Media,  between 
Assyria  and  the  Caspian  sea,  (2  Kings  xt.  29.  1  Chron. 
T.  26.)  Shortly  after  this,  Pekah  joined  in  alliance  with  Rezin, 
King  of  SjTia,  and  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  army,  inTaded 
the  territories  of  Ahaz,  King  of  Judah.  Ahaz,  whose  inoor« 
rigible  impiety  could  not  be  reclaimed,  either  by  the  divine 
ferours  or  chasttsements,  finding  himself  attacked  at  once  by 
the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  robbed  the  temple  of  part  of  its 
gold  and  silver,  and  B&at  it  to  Tiglatb-pileser,  to  purdnse  his 
friendship  and  assistance;  promising,  in  addition,  to  becone' 
his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him  tribute,  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  & 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  2L)  Induced  by  these  presents  and  the  sub- 
miBsion  of  Ahaz,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  embracing  so  fiivovr* 
able  an  opportunity  to  add  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire, 
the  Assyrian  King  readily  accepted  the  proposal.  Advancing, 
therefore,  with  a  numenMis  army,  he  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Rezin,  captured  Damascus,  carried  the  inhabitants  to  Kir,  in 
Media,  as  Amos  had  prophecied,  (Amos  L  &)  slew  ike  ▼!»- 
fished  monarch,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  kingdom 
erected  by  the  Syrians,  i^;reeably  to  the  predict^  of  Imiah, 
(riii.  4.) 

FVom  thence  he  mardied  i^ainst  Phacsea,  and  took  all  thai 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  beyond  Jordan,  or  in  Galilea, 
Ahaz,  however,  had  to  pay  dear  for  his  assiBtance  and  protec- 
tion ;  for  Tiglath-Pileser  exacted  finiNn  him  such  exhorbilant 
sums  of  money,  that  for  the  payment  of  them  he  was  oU^ned 
not  only  to  exhaust  his  own  treasures,  but  to  take  all  the  gold 
and  silver  out  of  the  temple*  This  unhallowed  alliance,  theie> 
fore,  snred  only  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring 
into  its  neighbourhood  the  powerful  Kings  of  Nineveh,  who 
became  so  many  instruments  afterwards  in  the  hand  of  God  for 
the  chsstiBement  of  his  people,  and  at  length  ruined  and  sub- 
verted  the  kii^om.  In  the  midst  of  his  victorioas  career 
Tiglath-Pileser  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shalmanescer,  his 


TL  C.  798w— Shahnaneaer  prosecuted  Ae  war  which  his  fother 
had  liegmu    Mmching  mio  Syria,  he  dcaolaled  the  country  of 
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the  MoabiteHy  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Iflaiah,  (ty.  1.) 
deliyered  three  years  before.  He  then  attacked  Samaria,  re- 
daced  that  kingdom,  and  imposed  upon  it  an  annual  tribute, 
(2  Kings  xyii.  3.  margin.)  Hoshea,  however,  soon  aspired 
at  his  former  independence,  and  for  'this  purpose,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Sabacus,  an  Ethiopian,  who  in  scripture  is 
called  So,  and  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and 
refiised  to  pay  Sfaalmanezer  any  further  tribute,  or  make  him 
the  usual  presents.  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  Assyrian 
King,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Shalmanezer,  with  a  powerful 
army,  adranced  to  punish  his  presumption,  and,  having  con- 
quered all  the  country,  besieged  the  King  in  Samaria.  The 
valour  of  its  inhabitants  defended  the  city  for  three  years ;  but 
the  power  and  peneverance  of  the  Assyrians  at  last  prevailed. 
Samaria  was  taken ;  Hoshea  was  thrown  into  chains  and  into 
priscm,  the  inhabitants  were  transported  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  placed  in  Halah  and  Habor,  cities  of  the  Medes,  (2  Kings 
xviL  6.)  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  which 
had  existed  about  260  years  after  its  separation  from  Judah, 
was  destroyed,  as  God  had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  9—12.)  The  fate  of  Hoshea  did  not  intimidate 
Heiekiahf  King  of  Judah.  No  sooner  did  he  ascend  the  throne, 
than  he  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  his  father  Ahaz  had 
paid»  and  set  at  defiance  the  Assyrian  power,  '<  he  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not,"  (2  Kings 
xviii.  7.)*  .  The  time  for  asserting  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
tiy  was  chosen  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  Shalmane- 
ser  was  tb^i  engaged  in  war  with  Eluleeus  king  of  Tyre.  Most 
of  the  maritime  cities  that  were  subject  to  the  Tyrians  revolted 
againBt  them,  and  submitted  to  the  Assyrians.  Shalmanezer 
advanced  to  their  assistance.  These  cities  furnished  him  with 
a  fleet  of  sixty  or  seventy  vessels,  manned  by  eight  hundred 


•  Thk  portkm  of  the  history  of  Aityrta,  and  the  captiTity  of  the  tribet  of  lirael, 
fiilrikiBglj  ninstnted  by  an  ancient  piece  of  acnlptare,  on  lome  almost  inaccessible 
'SalBos,  Srst  discoTered  by  Sir  R.  Porter ;  supposed  to  have  been  cot  to 
tetbe  erent.  SeeTVavela  in  Georgia,  Persia,  9lc.  voi.  ii.pp.  154— 1&9. 
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B.  C«  710. — When  EsaichaddoQi  called  Sar^n  by  Isaiah,  (xx.l  •) 
ascended  the  throne,  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  was  greatly 
weakei|<bd  by  the  ipsuccessful  wars  and  tyranny  of  his  father, 
^Thouglthe  appears  to  haye  been  brave,  fortunate,  fmd  jsmbitMiis, 
j^li  .fliat  his  kingdom  might  recover  strength,  he  wisely  for 
^me  time  remained  in  p^ce.  When  vigQur  was  thus  restored 
to  his  dpminipns^  the  kindred- race,  of  Babyloniaa  Idngs.  tmd 
become  extinct,  aiid  during  an  ipten^um  of  eight  yean;  Atft 
kingdom:  was. distracted  with  internal  divisions* .  Eserliad^itaf 
flaking  advantage  of  this  cprcaoMftanc?,  either  by  pQweror  poKe^, 
made  himself  master  of  Babylon^  and  annexing  it  to^hiilbniier 
(dominions,  reigned  over,  the  two  united  empires.  Powerfiil  bjr 
.this  union,  -  he  marched  against  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
^yria^.  wliich  had  been^  almost  annihilate^  by  SSialoMMieia', 
tpuiaplfmted.the  remajjuder  of*  their  inhabiCanls  i^tO' Assyria, 
QXoeptaQ  :inconsiderabIe  number  that  escaped,  his  pnrsait,  and 
extinguished  their  names  from  among'  th^*  nations.  That 'the 
country .  might  not  become  a  desert,  he  sent  colonies  of -the 
iilolatrous  people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  flia 
Cupjfairates„  to  dwell  in  the  citiies  of  Samaria*  The  predictioii 
Q^  Isaiah  was  then  fulfilled^  **  within  threescore  and  five^yaara 
shull  Epliraim  be  broken,,  that  it  be  no  more  a  people,"  (viij&) 
1^  was  exactly  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  ftB^ 
iifitioa  and  the  event.  Having  possessed  himself  of  the  lind 
of  Israel,  Esarhaddon  sent  an  army  into  Jiidah,/,to  reduce  dnt 
country  likewise  imder  his  subjection.  Ilie  expedition  n 
fiucqessful ;,  Judea  was  reduced  to  become  a  tributary, 
Mana^seh  was.  taken  prisoner  and  sent  in '  chaiaa  to  Babylon, 
(21  Chrop.  xxxiii  11.)  From  Judah  he  marched  tothe  invasian 
9f  JEgypt  aud  Ethiopia;  ;wbich  nations  he  subduedf  {huu  «•) 
He  alao  made  .war  with  .the  Philistines,  from  whom  his  gcMral, 
Tartan,,  took  Ashdod;  and  also  iq;ainst  Idurooa,  orEdoBiy 
(Isa..  xxxiv.)  -Having  greatly  ei^ended  the  boundaries  andtlie 
fiune  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Esarhaddon,  after  a  :rei^of  W 
jf^p^  died,:  and,  left;  hi8,dominioifato  his  «on  Saosduchinus*? 

..Under  tbeire^n  of  Esarhaddon  the  Assyrian  empireappeim 
^  •)iave.,i:ea9h]9d'.its  greatest  height,  ibeing  united-  ujadeB  one 
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monarcb,  and  contaioing  Assyria,  Media,  Apolloniatis,  Sasiana, 
Ciialdeay  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia;  Syria,  nioenicia,  Eg^t, 
EAiopia,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  reaching  eastward  into  Elymais, 
and  Panetecene,  a  province  of  the  Modes  :  aiid  if,  aa  Sir  Isaa^ 
Ntwtantbinksf  Chalacfa  and  Chabor  be  Colchis  and  Iberia,  we 
we  to  add  these  two  provinces,  with  the  two  Atmenias,  Pontus, 
and  Gappadocia,  as-  ^  as  to  the  river  Halys. 
B.  C«€i96.--^Sao8dachinu8  appears  to  have  been  a  mild,  a  gene- 
and  a  peaceful  prince.    Prideaux,    Rollin,  Hoirne,  and 

suppose  bin^to  be  the  Nabuchodonosor  mentioned  in  the 
book-of  Jodhh  t  hot  this  opinion  k  without  foundation.  All 
dw  actions^  therefore,  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him  under  that 
Mme  belong  to  his  successor,  to  whose  time  and  circumstances, 
oalyy  aa'Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  well  shewn,  they  can  be  reconciled. 
After  a  reigo  of  twenty  years  he  died^  and  wi(s  succeeded  by 
Ui  mm  Chyniiadon. 

3#  C.  64&-^Cb]miladon,  the  Nabuchodonosor  mentioned  in 
die  book  of  Judith,  was  an  active  and  warlike  prince.  In  order 
taaoUiie  Media^  ^hich  had  lately  asserted  its  independence,  he 
the  idiole  power  of  his  dominions.    All  the  eastern 

who  belonged  to  him,  crowded  to  his  standard ;  but  the 
Psnaanaand  die  nations  on  the  west,  from  Ciliciato  the  confines 
of  fithiopia,  rejected  his  commands  with  disdain.  Undismayed 
il  tfiiiVBvoHy  he  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Media,  joined  battle 
with  Af^phaxad^  (the  Phraortes  of  Herodotus,)  who  governed 
dbftooontry,  on  the  plains  <yf  Ragau,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
paiBMd  and  slew  the  vanquished  monarch,  stormed  and  pil- 
hged  Ecfcatane,  the  capital  of  that  empire,  and  returned  in 
tiiaiipli  to  Nineveh.    No  sooner  were  the  rejoicings  for  this 

oirer,  than  he  resolved  to  punish  the  nations  who  had 

to  aisist  him.^-  Foi^  this  purpose  he  sent  his  general 
'With  a  large  atmy  consisting  of  12,000  horse  and 
UOl^M^iM,  l»  aivenge  hhnself  on  all  the  #tet  Country,  and  to 

-bj^'^raand  awdrd  whoever  should  <^poie  him.  The 
dUctaied  by  revenge,  was  executed  ^itfa  cruelty; 
md  die  mardi  of  Holofemes  through  Mesopotamia,  Silicia,  and 
Syrina  was  marked  with  desolation.    The  brave  inhabitants  of 
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Bethulia  fiist  dared  to  oppose  hm  progress.  Fired  with  indig*' 
iiatioD,  be  inyested  the  city,  cat  off  every  supply  of  water,  and 
reduced  the  place  to  the  utmost  distress.  The  beauty,  courage, 
and  subtil ty  of  Judith,  saved  her  city  and  country  from  inevi- 
table destruction.  Venturing  to  approach  the  Assyrian  camp, 
she  soon  insinuated  herself  into  the  tent  and  affections  of  Holo- 
femes ;  and  in  the  dead  of  night  when  her  watchful  eye  beheld 
him  overcome  with  wine,  and  buried  in  sleep,  she  severed  his  head 
from  his  body  with  his  own  sword,  and  escaped  with  it  to  her 
city.  The  death  of  the  leader  struck  his  army  with  consterna- 
tion. The  Israelites,  taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  cir- 
cumstance, rushed  upon  them^  with  one  accord  and  puisoed 
them  with  great  slaughter,  (Judith  ii. — xvi)  Chyniladon  seons 
not  to  have  long  survived  the  destruction  of  his  army,  and  his 
throne  was  filled  by  Saracus* 

B.  C.  626. — Saracus,  called  also  Chyna-Ladanus,  who  was, 
without  doubt,  the  real  Sardanapalus,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  committed  the  goyemment  of  Chaldea  to  Nabopfdh^ar, 
who  appears  from  his  name  to  have  been  an  Assyrian,  and  was. 
perhaps  a  descendant  of  Nabonassar,  king  of  Babylon,  formeriy 
mentioned.  Saracus  having  rendered  himself  conteqiptible 
and  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  little 
care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  and  the  kingdom  pf  Babylon 
having  roused  the  ambition  of  Nabopallasar,  he  inunediately  re- 
belled against  his  sovereign,  seized  die  throne,  and  maintained 
the  independence  of  that  kingdom.  In  order  to  establish  his 
authority,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cyaxares  king  of 
Media,  and  confirmed  that  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Nebuchadnezasar  with  Amyte  the  daughterof  Astyages,  sonof  that 
monarch.  With  their  joint  forces  they  besieged  and  took  Nine- 
veh. Sarac  was  either  afiraid  to  meet  the  confederates  in  the 
field ;  or,  if  he  did,  was  soon  driven  within  the  walls  of  his 
capital.  The  Assyrian  monarch  waited  not  the  issue  of  the  si^e, 
but  yielding  to  despair  when  he  saw  the  city  invested,  set  fire 
to  his  palace,  and  pmshed  in  its  ruins.  The  Babylonians  and 
the  Modes  destroyed  the  city ;  and,  according  to  the  predictions 
of  Isaiah,   Nafaum,   and  Zephaniafa,    subverted  the  Assyrian 
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empire,  which,  from  the  days  of  Pul,  had  existed  about  160 

years.*  f 

(To  be  conUnued.) 


Silbliral  «ritM0m. 


L  Oh  the  Old  Testament. 

(CooUniwd  from  page  31.) 


GENESIS,  CaM|>.l. 
VeiM  3.    And  God  laid.  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  wai  light. 

Tub  T^bA*!^  (yehee^)  being  in  the  future, tense,  we  conceive  • 
it  would  be  better  rend^^  thus,  taking  *i^H  (Aury)  lights  for 
the  nominatiye,— .^^nrf  Ood  saidy  light  shall  he  :  and  light  was. 
For  although  the  future  is  often  used  for  the  imperative^  yet  it 
b^Bg  certainly  more  dig^fied  to  say  a  thing  shall  be^  than  to 
edmmand  it,  we  would  retain  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
IB  this  and  every  subsequent  verse  where  the  phrase  occurs. 

But  even  in  the  common  version,  ^  It  argues  at  once  uncontroU 
able  authority  and  omnific  power ;  and  in  human  language  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  Grod  can  speak  more  like  him- 
sd£  This  passage,  in  the  Greek  l^eptuagint,  fell  in  the  way  of 
Dionyshis  Long^us,  one  of  the  most  judicious  Greek  critics  that 
ever  lived,  and  who  is  highly  celebrated  over  the  civilized  world,  • 
ftr  a  treatise  entitled  nip»  tt^^vu  concerning  the  Sublimit,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry;  of  this  passage,  though  a  hei^then,  bespeaks 

IB  the  following  terms :  rmm  mi  •  Imt^atm  dM-zMdinic  (Mut  i  rvxin  (»«f)  iv»t» 
BBEn  O  OBOX,  fna^  ri  j   TENEZefi    ♦fiZ.     >uu  fymre*    rSNEZOfi    m    juu    lyfnr*. 

^  So  likewise  the  Jewish  Law-giver  (who  was  no  ordinary  man) 
having  conceived  a  just  idea  of  the  divine  power,  he  expressed 
it  in  a  dignified  manner  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  his  laws  he  thus 
iqpeaks:  God  Said — What?  Let  thebe  be  light  !  and  there 

'*  See  Sir  Iiaac  Newtonhi  Chronology,  pp.  365—293.    Rollin*s  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  I . 
ppu  ^13— ass.  Edin.  Ency.  toI.  %  pp.  5f  4,  575.    Usher's  Annals,  pp.  61,  62* 
btrodncUon,  toI.  3.  pp.  517,  518. 
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wa$  light.    Let  there  be  earth  !  and  there  was  earth.^* 
(Loogin.  Sect  8.  Edit.  1663.) 

^  Many  haye  asked,  *  How  could  light  be  produced  on  the 
first  day 9  and  the  ncn,  the- £Nuttain  o£it,  not  created  till  the 
fourth  day.'  With  the  various,  and  oiflen  unphilosophical  an- 
vwer%^  which  have  been  giren  to  this  question  I  will  not  meddle; 
but  shall  observe  that  the  original  wora  *i^H  (aur,)  signifies  not 
only  light  hut  fire^*  (see  Isai  xxxi.  9.  Ezek.  v.  2.)  It  is  used  for 
the  Suif,  Job.  xxxi.  26.  and  for  the  electric  fluid  or  lightning^ 
(Job  xxxvii.3.)  Audit  isworthy  of  remark,  thatitis  used  in  Isai. 
xliv.  1 6.  for  the  heat  dmved  from  tf  ^  {e$h)  the  fire.  He  bumeth  part 
thereof  in  the  fire  tTM  >D2  (bemo  e$h}jesL  hewarmethlmnsdf,  and 
sloth  aha! — I  have  seen  the  fire,  *^^H  ^J1^H*1  (roee^Aee  aiir,)  w^di 
aimofleiiLpliilosopher,  who  undenitood  the  language,  would  >]iot 
somple  to  translate, I havereceiyed caloric,  or  an  additional  portion. 
oftfieiUjatterofAea^  I  therefore  amclude,  that  as  God  has  diffused, 
the  matter  of  ealarie  or  latent  heat  through  every  part  of  natoiey . 
without  which  ^th^ne  could  .be  neither  vegetation  nor  aninial.Iift^ 
that  it  is  caloric  or  latent  light  (which  is  probably  the  same  wiA 
latent  heat)  which  is    principally  intended  by  the  original 

word."t 

Vene  6.    And  God  laid.  Let  there  be  a  flnDament. 


ta       -  * 


Afirmamenty  J^l  irjiMeea^    "  Our  tnmslatoiB  by  following. 
ihe^  firmamentum  of  the  Vulgate, .which  is  a  translation  of  the- 
<rr»fMifi«  of  the  Septuagint,  have  deprived  this  passage  of  all  s^ise- 
and-memiingr    The  Heb.  word  j^)pi  (rakeed)  fiom  J^*^  (takmi^i 
t9  spread  cut  as  the  curtains  of  a. tent  or  panili&n^  «imply^ 
sb^nifies  an  expanse  or  space^  and  consequently,  thdt  dreuuK 
ajnbient  space  or  expansion,  separating  the  clouds,  which  pre  in 
the  higher  regions  of  it,  frt)m  the  seas,  &c.  which  are  below  it. 
This  we  oill  the  atmosphere^  the  orb  of  atoms,  or  inconceivably 
small  particles ;  but  the  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
MoiieQ  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  and  to  include  the  whole  of  the 

*  The  Maioritet  have  pointed  the  word  differently  for  each  of  these  aenaea  $ 
whenBisnifyiDS%UUia«^\^  {Our,)  when>lre  or  heat  y^^  (Oar.) 
t  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loco. 
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planetary  vortex,  or  the  «paoe  whick  k  occupied  by  the  whole 
of  the  solar  system."* 

**  Plato  in  his  Timdeus^  makes  mention-  of^tfae  ethereous  heaven 
under  the  notion  of  T«<yi«  which  (from  rati  or  niMr,  to  extend  or 
expand)  is  of  the  same  impoltf  as  the  Heb.  jTp").  AlM  the  great 
JBoerhaave  expressly  observes^  *  common  air  is  every  way  ex- 
ptmdei  by  the  least  increase  of  fire;  in  its  whole  bulk,  atid  In  all  its 
•partsj    This  die  philosophers  were  lonff  aso  acquainted  with." 


•  ^ 


'•  ■    Vene  1*4.    And  God  lald,  t^  there  bte  lights  Sn  the  flnaamettt  tf  litaTtB. 

Lights  JiSi^D  (Meoroth.)    Here  it  will  be  perceived  that 

die  or^nal  word  translated  lights  is  essentially  ditferent  fi;om 
dukt  tninslated  light  in  the  third  verse.  It  denotes  an  instrument 
or.  neap  of  4igfat ;  (see  Exod.  xxv.  6»  xxvii.  20.  xxx^  8.) 
and  here^  denotes  luminaries,  or  orbs^  which  either .  finrm  or 
rsflectdie  lig^,  and  so  in  either  case,  are  instruments  of  light 
ta>  us.  So  the-Septuagint  and  Vulgate  excellently  famfi^  and 
Mumiiaria.  '       »v   •  r- 


▼eneSO..^  And  God  taid,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abondantly  the  moTing 
crentwe  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  In  the  open 
arannient  of  heaven . 

As  the  latter  clause  of  this  vefse  is  at  variance  With  chap.  iL 
veiMTTO'."  the  nlai^ginal  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  and  may  be 
edhsidelM  as  the  correct  retrderidg.  *  The '  MaioriCito*  hi^ 
phcedmi  Athnaeh  or  colon  at<'  life**  whi^h'dDn%rmstlffa1Wd- 
■g.  '  Tl&us « every  appeeorance  of  contradiction 'Will  Vtlnid^  Ite 
die  phsnnge  will  refer  me^ly  to  the  ct^afi<ili  of  the  fowt,  Withoht 
specifying  from  what  diey  were  <^jreated.  *«  And  Ck^  iald,  lUt  the 
wHtan  bring  forth  *  abundantly  the'  moving  crealurd  that  MA 
\Sk ;  and  let  fowl  fly  above  die  edith  in  thei  open  finAiafti^n^f 
beiiteD.'''  -..■•.      ^,..v 


,r 


A 


4 


^  IkSi  A.GIariWy  in  loeo. 

t  Hiiriiiimin  Moaea'a  Princlpia,pt.8,p.86»— 6.  and  Pike*p  FhUoeophia  8Mm» 
1^  t^    Gsle'n.  Coort  of  the.G«ntUei»  pt.  9.  book  3.  oh.  9.  §  8.  p  .347. 

t  rhiwirtry  of  Dallonve,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  For.the  jLb9T9..mtf9  ^4«^f«*  *• 
Flvkbwitr    Vide  Heb.. LoL*  rabjm-). 
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IL  On  the  Jfew  Tentament. 

MATTHEW,  Chap.   U. 

Verie  1.  Now  when  Jeius  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Jadea,  in  the  days  of  Herod 

the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem. 

Wiie  men^  M«»>«i.    Though  the  Greek  word  signifies  magici- 
ans or  astrologers,  as  in  Acts,  xiii.  6*  8.  yet  it  had  not  originally 
a  bad  sense,  but  generally  signified  men  of  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  things  natural  and  diWne. 
For  as  it  is  remarked  by  Prideaux,  (Connect,  vol.  i,  p.  221.) 
as  the  Magi  had  great  skill  in  mathematics,  astronomy  and  ni^ 
tural  philosophy,  so  their  credit  in  the  world  was  so  great,  on 
these  accounts,  that,  a  learned  man  and  a  Magxan  became 
equivalent  terms ;  and  this  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  vulg^, 
looking  on  their  knowledge  to  be  more  than  natural,  entertained 
of  them  an  opinion  as  if  they  had  been  actuated  and  inspired  by 
supematurlJ  powers,  in  the  same  manner  as,  too  frequently  among 
us,  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  give  great  scholars,  and  such  as  lire 
learned  beyond  their  comprehensions  (as  were  Friar  Bacon,  Dr, 
Faustus,  and  Cornelius  Ag^ippa)  the  name  of  conjurors:  and 
from  hence  those  who  really  practised  wicked  or  diabolical  ads^ 
or  would  be  thought  to  do  so,  taking  the  name  of  MagianSf 
drew  on  it  that  bad  signification  which  now  the  word  Magician 
bears  among  us.    Whereas  the    true    and  ancient  Magiantf 
adds  the  doctor,  were  the  great  mathematicians,  philosophen, 
and  divines,  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  had  no  odier 
knowledge  but  what  by  their  own  study,  and  the  instructions 
of  the  ancients  of  their  sect,  they  had  improved  themselves 
in.*    This  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Chrysostom,  as  cited  by  die 
authors  of  the  Universal  History,  where  it  is  observed  of  him, 
that  he  is  the  most  polite  writer  among  the  Greeks  and  cpnecte 
the  errors  of  his  countrymen  wit^  respect  to  the  Magi  in  these 
words :  ^  The  Persians  called  those  Magi  who  were  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Crods  ;  but  the  Greeks,  being  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  that  word,  apply  it  to  such  as  are  skilled  in  Magic* 
a  science  unknown  to  the  Persians.''t    So  Porphyry,  ^  among 

'  *  Cited  by  Parkhnrst  under  Mayfc. 
\  Mai«cow •  Bafamuiinrmbtm^  nirwf  ^tu^m  0fioc,  Dlo^  Oral.  36.  F«  44S. 
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Ute  PeTBiflUB  those  who  were  wise  concerning  the  Divinity  and 
served  him  they  called  Magi/'*  And  so  Apuleius^  ''  the  art  of 
Magic — that  is,  the  service  of  the  GodB.**^ 
.  "  As  to  t(ie  dignity  and  number  of  these  men,  the  tradition  of 
the  chorch  of  Rome  saith»  that  for  number  they  were  threCf 
and  all  of  royal  dignity :  Hence  in  their  office  for  Epiphany, 
they  apply  that  of  the  psalmist  to  them.  The  kings  oj^  Arabia 
and  Saba  shall  bring  gifts.  But  had  they  been  of  such 
gteat  quality,  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  the  Evangelist 
woold  haye  omitted  a  circumstance  of  so  great  moment,  both 
for  their  honour  and  their  Lord's,  (and  whieh  would  have  shewn 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction ;)  we  also  should  in  all 
likelihood  have  had  some  mention  of  their  royal  train  and  equi- 
page,  and  all  Jerusalem  would  have  been  moved  as  much  to  see 
them  come,  as  they  were  at  hearing  their  question  :  Herod 
would  likely  have  received  them  with  more  respect,  and  not 
have  let  them  go  alone  to  Bethlehem;  much  less  would  he  have 
laid  upon  them  his  commands  to  return  and  give  hlin  an  account 
of  the  child.  Tins,  therefore,  is  an  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
and  vanity  of  that  church/':^ 

Pram  the  east  awe  euaroTun, 

.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  country  whence  the  Magi  came 
iras  Chaldea,  and  others  Arabia ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion 
is  diat  they  came  from  Persia.  Their  name  f^ayoq  is  evidently  the 
Fenian  Mog  or  Mag^  with  the  Greek  termination  e;,  and  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  in  Persia  that  the  Magi  had  their  principal  seat 
But  this  will  appear,  perhaps,  more  evident  by  what  follows. 


▼cne  8.    Where  it  he  ihjit  is  born  King  of  the  Jewi;  for  we  have  seen  hie  lUur 

in  the  east. 

We  have ^  seen  his  start  oin-ou  tov  oors^  The  inquiry  here 
is,  how  these  men  knew  it  was  his  star  or  that  it  denoted  the  birth 
of  a  kingf  For  the  solution  of  this  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 

rmpbyr.  de  Abet.  c.  1 .  ^  16. 
f  Uaym — i#*n  tuu  rmm  him  difairtM.     Plato  apnd  Apnl.  Apol.  p.  290. 
X  Dr.  VThltby  in  loeo,  where  he  dtee  theaboye  paiiagee. 

VOL.   I.  •*  L 
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OMt  SolAMitift  ttfyreidy  t^lb  wij  ihat  ^  an  ancicsit  Uttd  ««Mt6r^ 
itirpleaoj^oB,t)rtnidMdltili^  dl/ifte  ett«r,  AM  it  wm 

decreed  6y  <A«  Fa/es,  diat  ai  thai  thne  (at  the  bepmuiig  ot  ll» 
jchAf^ieii  war)  Mime  oemfbg  odi  ot^tdea  dioidd  obtain  thedomi- 
Bldn/'*  So  Tadt^,  i^peaking  of  tiie  in-odigfiei  diat  preoedcid  the 
dMHiistioii  of  JeMsalem,  says,  ^  Many  were  persuaded  tluft 
it  %as  contained  in  die  tfld  Writii^  cf  the  priests,  fluitlftteit 
very  tim^  Ae  «aWidiotdd  prevail  *and  the  Jews  have  ddminion.'^t 
^  A'nd  it  is  no  wottdet  Aatisnch  an  opinion  idiould  prevafl  wlin 
#e'consi^tte  VaMntilnber  of  Jews  dial  were  scattered  thix>ngli 
all'die  eai^t^'doiihtries.  Inthereignof  Ahasuems^wdfind^lieni 
dilip€f#s^ihroug^  all^e  Vaiift  Persian  empire,  (Est.  iii.  8.)  ahd  m  ^ 
i^di  numtierti  w  to  b^  (ia]pab](e  of  defending  diemsel ves  aga&ist 
dv^  en^iiiiM  in  those  provinces,  (piL  ix.  2,  16.)  animathflif 
tTie  peoph'&f  the  lani  aUo  hecameJHoi.  (Est  viii.  17.)  After 
^^  Babyloiiish  captivity  they  inereisEied  so  migfatily,  diat  we  find 
ihetH  hot  odiy  thiroughont  A$ia9  bnt  in  Africa^  particnlnrljr  in 
J? jfji^f ,  ilai  great  tumib^ts,  and  in  many  cities  and  islands  of 
JBUrcpe^  (Comp.  Acts  ii.  5—11.  and  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Caiani» 
p.  10*)  and  wherever  they  dwelt  they  made  proselytes  to  their 
religion;  and  in  their  attempts  to  this  purpose,  no  donll  they 
liiust  have  very  much  spread  the  expectation  of  die^  Messiah's 
tcfanofi ;  en  article  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  flatferitig  t6 
tb^fr  haliond  vanity.  These  opportunities  of  being  informed  <ff 
fhe  a^t>roachidg  advent  of  the  great  king^  the  Maginne  dT 
Peflria^Bd  in  tommon  with  many  other  people.  Add  to  >whidl 
that  Zoroaster f  the  famous  refohner  of  the  •^a^rtan  sect,  had  in 
all  probability  been  a  servant  to  the  prophet  Daniel} ;  and  as 
he  had  adopted  so  many  other  things  in  his  scheme  from  die 
Jewish  religion,  so  there  is  the  highest  reason  to  think,  he  wooM^ 

not  fail  to  instruct  his  followers  in  such  an  interesting  point  as 

----■'•■  ' 

•  PeTerebaerat  Orieate  toto,  Tetw  et  constaiis  opiBio,  esse  fa  F«ti<  «t  m 
tempore  Jadea  profeeti  remm  potirentnr.  Saet.  in  Vita  Veep.  e.  4. 

t  I^liiribvs  pennaeio  inerat  antiqaie  aacerdotmn  literis  eontincH  eo  ipeo  tafore 
fore  at  yaleaceret  Orieae,  profectiqae  Jadea  renim  potirentnr.  Tacit.  Wtfi^ 
b.  5.  p.  681.  ... 

X  See  Hfd€  Relig.  Tet.  Pen.  cap.  34.  PrUmnft  Connect,  part  i.  boeL  4* 
anno48S. 
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tbe  Mewidi'ii  commg^  the  time  aud  <»i:QiHPsteneei  of  v^cb  1|M 
been  so,  particularly  foretold  by  bjs  mmtex.  (Dan.  i^.'94— >sf7.) 
AjOeordiD^y  the  writejn  of  die  Uniyeraal  HiiBtory  oWrve,  that 
^  ZarooMier  is  saidt  by  credible  auljiior^y  tp  Iii|tc\  predicted  tb/a 
coDijli^  of  the  SfcMUbf  mi  this  not.  in  da^V;  and  obscure  term^f 
sadh  as  might  have  been  applied  to  any  other  jperson,  but  in 
plain  and  .express  words,  and  such  as  could  i|ot  be  mistaken.' 
(Unirer.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  4Q7.  1st  Edit.  8yo.) 

^  It  seems  a  groundless  c6iyectureto.rappose^attheJtfa||t 
Iqiew  die  signification  of  the  star  by  some  tri^dition  of  Balaam*$ 
prophecy,  (Num.  xxiy.  17.)  '  It  is  much  more  probable/  as 
Doddridge  has  remarked,  *  that  they  learned  it  by  (immediate) 
Divine  Revelaiitm^  by  which,  it  is  plain,  they  were  guided  i^ 
dieir  return,  as  we  see  afterwards,  (ver.  12.)'  Or  else  we  may 
oihsenre  with  Bishop  Chandlery  that  *  it  was  the  common  belief 
of  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  nations  at  that  time,  that  the  rise  of 
miiisual  stars,  of  comets,  and  of  different  shapes  of  blazing 
figh^  in  the  heavens,  did  foretel  great  changes  on  the  ear(h, 
die  Iwih  of  softie  extraordinary  person,  and  the  erection  of  new 
empires.  That  the  Magi  being  constant  in  the  same  belief,  and 
l^g  acquainted  with  the  tradition  or  report,  that  about  this 
time  a  great  prince  was  to  be  born  in  Judea^  to  whom  all  the 
Esst  should  one  day  be  subject,  they  might  justly  conclude, 
from  th^  rise  of  this  bright  appearance^  which  went  under  the 
diaracter  of  i|  ttar^  that  HE  was  then  bom,  and  his  birth  was 
in  Ibis  qianner  notified  to  .the  world :  and  that  though  (heir  prin^ 
dpie  was  wrong,  yet,  admitting  them  to  be  possessed  therewith, 
dMsy  acted  very  consistently  in  their  inference  from  it.'  Con^ 
psre  VFeMetii  on  Matth.  ii.2."* 


Tflne  4.    And  when  he  had  gathered  togeOier  aU  tiie  chief  prieitt  md  lerlbee,  Jkc. 

The  chief  prieitiy  Apxufi k. 

Not  oply  fikehigh  pr%e$t  tw  the  time  being,  and  his  deputy 
(^tilled  n^n  tn?  kthen  miihneh^  the  second  pri^st^  2  Kings 
MMW.  18i)  wMl  those  who  had  formerly  borne  the  high  priests* 


"^  l2 
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office^  but  9LAO  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  the  iwefHy'four  sa^ 
cerdotal  Jwniliesy  which  David  distributed  into  so  many 
courses,  (1  Chron,  xxiv.)  These  latter  we  styled-  in  Heb. 
D^pilSrr  nto  (saray  hakkohanim)  chiejs  of  the  priests^  (2 
Chron.xxxyi.  14.  Ezra  yiii.24.  x.  5.)  and  D^^n^Sl  ^tSflt*!  (roshay 

hdkkohaniwL)  heads  of  the  priests^  (Neh.  xii.  7.)  Josephus 
calls  them  by  the  same  name  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, A^it^ei^  (Ant.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  §  2, 8, 4,  and  lib.  iv.  cap. 
3  §  6.)  And  in  his  life,  (§  38,)  mentions  roxkov;  —  rm  apx'ptw 
many  of  the  chief  chief  priests.  The  word  is  used  once  in  the 
singular  number  in  this  last  sense  for  a  chief  of  the  priests^ 
/Ads  xix.  14.*) 

Scribes.  The  word  Tpa/j^Aanufy  in  the  LXX,  is  used  for  a  politic 
eal  officer,  whose  business  it  was  to  assist  kings  and  magistrates 
and  keep  an  account  in  writing  of  public  acts  or  occurrences,  or 
of  the  royal  revenues.  Such  an  officer  is  called  in  Hebrew 
If^Drr  *lSb  (sopher  hamnielech)y  LXX  o  ypa/j^jumu^  rs  fiaa-ixsu^ 

the  king* s  scribe  or  secretary^  (2  Kings  xii.  10.)  «The  LXX  also 
useit  fora  man o/'/^arntfijf, especially  for  one  skilledin  ihemosdic 
law :  and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  used  by  the  New  Testament 
writers.  TpoftfAanv^  is  therefore  to  be  understood  as  always  imply* 
ing  a  man  of  letters  or  learning,  capable  of  instructing  the  people. 
The  deriTation  of  the  name  from  ypai/.fji.a,  a  letter^  or  character  in 
writing,  or  from  yfa/jLfMray  letters^  learning^  erudition^  and 
especially  that  gained  jfrom  books^  proves  this  to  be  the  genuine 
meaning  of  die  word.  The  correspondent  Heb.  word  13to  or  IBD 
(sopher)  from  *1S)D  (saphar)  to  telly  county  cyphery  whence  *1BD 
(sepher)  a  booky  signifies  a  notary, .  recorder,  or  historian,  and 
always  denotes  a  man  of  learning.  The  word  is  used  in  Acts 
xix.  35.  for  a  civil  magistrate  at  Ephesus,  probably  such  an 
one  as  we  would  term  a  recorder.! 


Verse  6.    And  thoa  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Jadah  art  not  the  least  Sec. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  Micab  v.  2,  but  agrees  exactly 
neither  with  the  Hebrew,  nor  with  the  Septuagint.    The  -only 

*  Vide  FurUnmt,  sab  hfx*H^'    t  ^^^^^  ^^  rfafAfjuOtv^y  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loc. 
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material  difference  is,  that  the  Evangelist  adds  cyidfAm^bynp 
neojU)  which  is  in  neither  of  them.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  Arab.  Vers,  and  from  the  Conmient.  of  St.  Jerome,  that  the 
Septuagint  had  originally  the  negative  particle  before  oXororo; 
leait,  and  indeed  it  is  extant  in  the  Barberini  MS.  which  reads 
fui  ttXoy«rof,  not  the  least*  In  citing  this  passage  of  Micah,  several 
Fath^ns  give  the  negative  particle.  Thus  Justin  Martyr,  (Dialog, 
cum  IVyph.  p.  235.)  reads  /xn  i;^^^^*  TertuUian  adv.  Judceos 
(§  12.)  MOM  minima.  Origen  Cont.  Cels.  (lib.  i.)  ov«  cUy^ro^.  S. 
Cyprian, -adv.  Judfleos,  (lib.  ii.  sect.  12.)  mom  exigua.  And  thus 
St.  Matthew  is  perfectly  reconciled  with  that,  which,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  true  reading  of  the  Septuagint. 

Aa  to  the  Hebrew  text,  Drs.  Pococke  and  Whitby  understood 
the  word  yy^  (tz&ir)  to  mean  great  as  well  as  little.  Houbigantf 
struck  with  the  oddness  of  the  construction  of  thi  Hebrew 
rf\^  n^  (tzdir  leeheyoih)  little  to  be^  by  dividing  the  last 
word,  and  making  a  small  change  in  two  of  the  letters,  makes 
the  prophet  agree  with  the  Evangelist,  ji^^n.  ^  I^J^  (tz&ir  lo 
kajfeetha)  thou  art  not  the  least.  Several  learned  men  are  of 
c^inion,  that  the  copy  from  which  St.  Matthew  quoted,  had  the 
text  in  this  way.  But  Archbishop  Newcome,  without  putting 
fiiroe  on  words,  or  altering  the  text,  reads  it  interrogatively, 
dius: 

And  thou  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 

Art  thou  too  tittle  to  l>e  amoog  the  leaden  of  Jndah  ? 

Oot  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me 

Ooe  w|io  is  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel. 

The  question,  he  observes,  implies  the  negative,  which  is  in- 
serted ID  «St.  Matthew,  and  also  in  the  Arabic  version.  The 
•S^rriac  reads  it  with  an  interrogation;  Art  thou  little?  And 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  they  now  stand,  are  capable  of 
beii^  pointed  interrogatively.  The  interrogation,  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  still  more  the  negative  particle,  coupled  with  the 
superlative  degree,  in  the  text  of  St.  Matthew,  convey  the 
opposite  affirmative  very  emphatically ;  in  the  former  case,  ex- 
pressiDg  thou  art  assuredly  great;  and,  in  the  the  latter  case, 
thou  art  ASSUREDLY  THE  GREATEST.    And  thus,  the  texts  of 
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auMMttmi' maA IBoh t|»«  r^concikd^  dwi  then  »  Bot^ 
least  piMM  for  ffeiOfini|r  to  &•  tiiwige  fancy  of  8t  Joraeie^ 
adopted  byPertSimoa,  MidiaoKG^  fce.  tktt  St»  Mmtftew  did  not 
iaiMd,  or  midevtake  to  quote  the  prophet  correctly ;  bat  merely 
reported  the  oiiswer  of  the  chief  prieste  and  scribee,  wkh  all  ili 
gloflsee  and  ini8repreoeBlations.oftbedirine  original.* 

That  this  prophecy  was  understood  by  the  Jews  concerning 
die  Mesririi,  wo  hare  -the  most  ample  evidence,  in  eon* 
flnnation  of  that  of  the  Eyangolkt    The  Targnm  on  Micah  hae 

mM  n  ^»-*f^  ^yio!wtfTa»  '^vmb  »rrro  pw  ^Dtp  «» 

Hthv  "Ijfm  rD*Tp^D  'VOH  **  Vnmi  thee  shall  come  ftrth  Ae 
MnauAH,  before  me,  to  exercise  mle  over  Israel,  whose  name  is 
declared  from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of  eternity."  So 
BabbiS.  Jarchi,Dr6''n^a  H^mtf  H^H^  TH  yttD  ^3  nntfD^  >^y  TOD 
^  Out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  to  me  the  Messiah,  for  hc^  shaU 
be  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was  of  Bethlehem. 

Among  the princ€9  qfJudah.  In  Micah  it  is,  the  ihonsamds 
of  Judah.  This  Tariation  admits  of  easy  reconciliation.  Hie 
Jews  were  divided  into  tribes  and  thousands.  See  Judgea  vi« 
16»  where  instead  of  my  Family  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  the  Hebrew 
is,  my  Thousand  (^B^H  alpi.)  So  2  Sam.  x.  19,  and  1  ChiOD. 
xii.  90.  Now  these  Thousands  being  petty  governments^  St 
Matthew  elegantly  substitutes  the  captains  ofthousandsy  for  iJte 
thousands  whom  they  commanded;  a  substitution  that  more 
strongly  projects  the  force  of  'nyopimt^y  the  Lba0br,  in  the  next 
line ;  a  word  elliptically  understood  in  the  prophet,  but  most 
happily  supplied  by  the  Evangelist.* 

That  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.  The  verb  iriifffMi  denotes  to 

feed  ot  guidCf  as  a  shepherd  his  flock.    Among  the  Groah^ 

kingsare  called,  by  Homer, Tmuf  v^iftMc shepherds qfthe peepU. 

This  word  beautifiilly  indicates  the  pastoral  natuia  of  dM 

Messiah's  rule.f 


•  Vide  Dr.  Jebb*s  Sacred  Uterature,  pp.  9S— 100.   Dr.  A.  Cluke,  in  loooy  sad 
Heme*!  IntrodnoC.  Tol.  8.  p.  396.  f  Idem. 
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L  THB  CRARACTEBJntlCS  €»  tfltollMr  t>0B11lT. 

The  priDcipal  characteristiQi  of  Hebrew  Poetry  are  two; 
Metre  and  Parallelism.* 

L  Of  the  Hebrew  Metre. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  of  style,  as 
sufficiently  discovers  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  poetical^ 
and  wlrich  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  histori«4  boolul 
and  leg^latire  writings  of  Moses,  are  evidently  prosaic,  the 
book  of  Job,  the  Pbalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Sbloinon, 
the  .Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical 
writiiigs,  and  several  passages  scattered  occasionally  through 
die  historical  books,  bear  the  most  plain  and  distinguishing 
rnatks  of  poetical  writing.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
doubting,  that  originally  they  were  written  in  verse  or  some 
kind  <rf measured  numbers;  though,  as  the  ancient  pronuncia^ 
tion  of  Hebrew  is  probably  now  lost,  we  are  unable,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  ascertain  its  nature.  But  taking  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  our  own  translaticm,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we 
find  plain  marks  of  many  parts  of  the  original  being  written  in  a 
measured  style ;  and  the  '*  ^isjecti  membra  poetee*'  often  exhibit 

4i  ■  ■         I  ■'  '  ■  m 

p  •lb.  Hone  (iDtrodnct.  to  theStvdy  of  the  Script.  toI.  U.  p.  46S.  4th  Edit) 
mjfB,  «  Aceording  to  Bishop  Lowth-tiiere  are  fmr  priaelpal  charaotcriflHct  df 
libfiw  Ftetry,  visr— 1.  The  acrosticel  or  aljrtialietical  oouBeaoeaieiit  of  lines 
W.  staasMs^S.  The  admiaeion  of  foreipi  worda  and  certain  particlei^  .which 
Mliaai  oocnr  in  proae  compoaition,  and  which  thna  form  a  diitinct  poeticsl 
dalseC ;— 3.  Ita  aententiooi,  fig^ratlTe  and  anhlinie  ekpireiaioiis ;— imd'l.  Ptoanel- 
y— B«l  Mr.  Horse  haa  here  been  led  into  a  itnuoige  miatike.  Pot  Hm  'twd 
M  nddneed  by  Biahop  Lowth,  not  aa  diatiact  charaateriatioa  of  Hebvew 
BiaHy,  bat  sierelyaB  jproofi  of  iU  aiefrical  xtmifMitUm.  And  the.CJUnf  la 
IWfwIy  cooaider^  aa  diatingoialiiflg  and  perrading  the  flyla  of  tlie  Sacred 
IWs.  ^  towth  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrewa,  Leetnrea  3  and  '4.  Dr.'Jibb 
iffaavi  to  hpfre  fidlen  into  the  aame  error,  (aeejBaecad  literat.  pp.  9^  aad  4^  and 
k  «M  tUi  wjUch  is  all  probabiUty,  mialed  Mr.  Home. 
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themselves*  Let  any  person  read  the  historical  introduction  to 
the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the  fint  and  second  chapters,  and 
then  proceed  to  Job's  speech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible  that  he  passes,  at  once, 
jfrom  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not  only  the  poeti- 
cal sentiments,  and  the  figin*ative  style,  warn  him  of  the  change ; 
but  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  are  sensibly  altered,  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he 
passes  from  reading  Ceesar's  Conunentaries  to  read  Virgil's 
iEneid.  This  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  contain  what  must  be  called  poetry  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but,  it  will  be  still  more  apparent 
if  we  advert  a  little  more  attentively  to  a  few  of  the  marks  and 
vestiges  observable  in  the  Hebrew  Poetry. 

The  first  and  most  manifest  indication  of  verse  in  the  Hebrew 
poetical  books,  presents  itself  in  the  acrostic  or  alphabetical 
poems  :  of  which  there  happily  remain  many  examples,. and 
those  of  various  kinds ;  so  that  we  could  not  have  hoped  or  even 
wished,  for  more  light  of  this  sort  to  lead  us  on  in  the  very 
entrance  of  our  enquiry.  The  nature,  or  rather  the  form,'  of 
these  poems,  is  this  :  the  poem  consists  of  twenty-two  lines,  or 
of  twenty-two  systems  of  lines,  periods,  or  stanzas,  according 
to  the  numl^r  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  and  every 
line,  or  stanza,  begins  with  each  letter  in  its  order,  as  it  stands 
in  the  alphabet ;  that  is,  the  first  line,  or  stanza,  begins  with 
t^,  the  second  with  2f  <^nd  so  on.  This  was  certainly  intend- 
ed for  the  assistance  of  the  memory ;  and  was  chiefly  employ^ 
in  subjects  of  common  use,  as  maxims  of  morality,  and  forms 
of  devotion  ;  which  being  expressed  in  detached  sentences  or 
aphorisms  (the  form  in  which  the  sages  of  the  most  ancient  times 
delivered  their  instructions)  the  inconvenience  arising  firom  the 
subject,  the  want  of  connection  in  the  parts  and  of  a  regular 
train  of  thought  carried  through  the  whole,  was  remedied  by 
this  artificial  contrivance  in  the  form.  There  are  still  extant  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  twelve*  of  these  poems  (fof  the 

•  Pbal.  xzv.  xxxiT.  zxxtU.  czi.  ozii.  czix.  czlr.   ProT.  xzxi.  10—31.  tarn. 
i.  U.  Ui.  It. 
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fint  four  cliaptera  of  the  Lamentationi  of  Jeiwiifih  nay  be 
reckoned  as  so  many  dittinct  poenis)  three  of  then  perfeedy 
alphabetical,  ioVhich  every  line  is  marked  by  its  initial  letter* ; 
the  other  nine  fees  perfectly  alphabetical^  in  which  every  stanfea 
is  only  so  distinirairiied.  Of  the  three  former  it  is  to  be  remurk^ 
ed,  diat  not  only  every  single  line  is  disting^hed  by  its  initial' 
letter,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  laid  oat  into  stanaas ;  two 
of  these  poems  each  into  ten  stanzas  all  of  two  lines,  exc^t  the 
two  last  in  each^  which  are  of  three  linesf :  in  these  die  sense  and* 
die  construction  manifestly  point  out  the  division  into  stanzas, 
and  mark  the  limit  of  every  stanza.  The  third  of  these  per- 
ftcdy  alphabetical  poems  consists  of  twenty  two  stanzas  of  threa 
finest :  hat  in  this  the  initial  letter  of  every  stanza  is  also  the 
iwtial  letter  of  evary  line  of  thatstaiiza ;  so  that  both  the  lines 
and  the  stanzas  are  infallibly  limited.  And  in  all  the  three 
poems,  the  pauses  of  the  sentences  coincide  with  the  pauses  of 
the  lines  and  stanzas. 

It  it  abo  further  to  be  observed  of  these  three  poems,  that  the. 
Gaes^  so  determined  by  the  initial  letters,  in  the  same  poem,  are 
Rnarfcably  equal  to  one  another  in  length,  in  the  number  of 
W0rd9n0arly9  and  probably,  tn  the  number  of  syllableSf  and 
Aat  die  lines  of  the  same  stanza  have  a  remarkable  congruity 
one  wididie  other,  in  the  matter  and  the  form,  in  the  sense,  an4f 
Ihe.  coBstnielion. 

Of  the  other  nine  poems  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in  which 
Ae  stanzas  only  are  marked  with  the  initial  letters,  six  consist 
of  stanzas  of  two  lines§,  two  of  stanzas  of  three  lines||,  and  one. 
if  stanzas  of  four  linesf :  not  taking  into  account  at  present  some 
inei^Qiarities,  which  in  all  probability  are  to  be  imputed  to  the 
of  transcribers.  Tliese  stanzas  naturally  divide  them- 
inio  their  distinct  lines,  t|ie  sense  and  the  construction 
phUy  pointing  out  their  limits;  and  the  lines  have  the  sanM 
one  with  another  in  matter  and  form,  as  was  above 
in  regard  to  the  poems  more  perfeedy  alphabetical. 


mttmtwmMmt^mn^''*  **   'f 
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.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  of  the  poems  perfectly  alphabe-' 
tical  kf  that  in  two  of  them*  the  lines  are  shorter  than  those  of 
the  third,t  by  about  one  third  part,  or  almost  half.  And  of  the 
Qth^  nine  poems,  the  stanzas  of  which  are  only^  alphabetical, 
that  three  consist  of  the  longer  lines:^,  and  the  six  others  of  the 
8h<Hrter. 

Now,  from  these  examples,  which  are  not  only  curious,  but 
of  real  use,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  present  enquiry,  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclusions,  which  plainly  follow  fr<Mn. 
the  premises.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  poems 
perfectly  alphabetical  consist  of  verses  properly  so  called;  of 
venses  regulated  by  some  observance  of  harmony  or  cadence,  of 
measures,   numbers,  or  rhyme.§    For  it  is  not  at  all  probable 


•  Psal.  cxi.  cxii.  f  l^am-  '^'  X  Lun.  i.  ii.iv. 

§  We  regret  being  compelled  to  differ  from  the  author  of  *<  Sacred  literatora,* 
bat  it  is  etsential  to  our  present  subject  that  we  express  our  diisent.  Dr.  J^b, 
In  the  abore  cited  rolume  (p.  19.)  Institutes  an  analogical  argument  against  tiM 
metre  of  Hebrew  poetry,  drawn  from  the  non-olMerTaoce  of  a  redandaaej  of 
means  In  the  works  and  word  of  God.  But,  were  the  premises  well  ibuidsd 
with  regard  to  the  word  of  God  (which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admll) 
the  argument  proves  too  much.  For,  if  paralUlUm^  abundantly  distinguish  It 
firom  prose,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  aiphabetieal  arrangententf  ferinataaoe, 
Is  redundant ;  and  thus  we  are  constrained  either  to  reject  one  of  thtm,  or 
acknowledge  a  redundancy  of  means. 

Tlie  next  argument  of  Dr.  Jebb,  is  brought  from  the  transfosibility  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry  into  other  languages  ;  and  he  contends,  that,  if  it  were  moCrioal 
this  could  not  be  the  case.  But,  its  transfosibility,  depending  upon  the  preaenrft- 
tion  of  the  order  of  the  words,  may,  we  imagine,  more  properly  be  coooidarod 
as  a  proof  of  the  contrary  :  for,  could  the  order  of  the  words  be  preserved  1m 
translations  from  the  poetry  of  other  languages,  the  same  effect  would  bo  pfo- 
duced;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  that  this  would  be  the 
case  unless  the  composition  were  metrical.  And  here  we  would  observe,  that  't!he 
Idiom,  and  the  Inflection  of  nouns  and  verbs,  of  the  Hebrew  language  ara  ao 
extremely  simple,  that  an  inverted  order  of  the  words,  to  any  great  extent,  vnm  sot 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  ^  though  that  it  does  exist  la  weU  knowSy 
and  la  a  proof  of  its  being  metrical. 

But  Dr.  Jebb  Infers  from  some  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  whieh  bo  addnoai^ 
that  they  are  ^  admissions,  which,  put  fairly  together,  amount  to  a  Tlrtnsl  asr- 
rendor  of  the  fM^Int  that  he  laboura  to  maintabi.'*    Wo  wlU,  thereforo,  pioeood. 
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ID  the  nature  of  Ihe  thingCy  or  from  examples  of  the  like  Idnd 
in  other  languages,  that  a  composition  destitute  of  these,  should 
be  laid  out  according  to  a  scale  of  division,  which  carries  with 
it  such  evident  marks  of  study  and  labour ;  of  art  in  the  contii- 
Tanoe  and  exactness  in  the  execution.  And  we  presume  it  will 
be  easily  granted  in  regard  to  the  other  poems,  which  are  divided 
into  stanzas  by  the  initial  letters,  which  stanzas  are  subdivided 
by  the  pauses  of  the  sentence  into  lines  easily  distinguished 


to  an  txanfaiatioD  of  these  expreasioiis.  JDr.  Jebb  obsenree,  <<  He,"  (fiiihop 
tawtbi)  **  begiut  by  asserting,  that  certsdn  of  the  Hebrew  writings  are  not  only 
animated  with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  but  are,  in  some  degree,  coached  in  poetic 
BSSilMrB  \  yet,  he  allows,  that  the  quantity,  the  rhyme,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew 
f9tttji  not  only  is  unknown,  bnt  admits  of  no  investigatioa  by  human  art  or 
iadnatiy.**  Here  we  cannot  percelye  the  least  incongruity :  for,  metrical  com. 
positioa  may  certainly  exist,  (and  Bishop  Lowth,  in  our  opinion,  has  amply 
shown  that  it  does  exbt)  and  we  be  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  scanning  it, 
owing  to  the  true  pronunciation  being  lost.  Dr.  Jebb  proceeds,  *^  he  states 
after  Abarbauel  that  the  Jews  themseWes  disclaim  the  rery  memory  of  metrical 
esmpooitioo.**  Here  Dr.  Lowth  is  speaking  with  reference  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
tiftUm  of  ancient  metre,  which  b  in  fact  a  repetition  of  th^  preceding 
expression.  For  his  words  are,  <<  the  Jews,  by  their  own  confession,  are  no 
lasger,  sor  bare  been  indeed  for  many  ages,  nuuier*  of  the  <y«fem  of  ancient 
■atfs.  -  All  remembrance  of  it  has  ceased  from  those  times  in  which  the  Hdi>rew 
becMM  a  dead  language.*'  And  the  langjiage  of  Abarbanel  is  as  follows  :  **  It 
caanol  be  doubted  that  the  Canticles  of  the  second  species  (those  adiqpted  to 
■male)  were  possessed  of  a  certain  melody  or  metre,  which  through  the  length  of 
the  X^aptirity  is  become  obsolete.*'  (Lowth  Lect.  18.  p.  6.)  ^  He  acknowledges," 
nyt  Dr.  Jebb,  **  that  the  artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences,  is  the  sole 
indication  of  metre  in  these  poems.**  We  know  not  where  Dr.  Jebb 
thia  adLuowledgement ;  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  Lecture  to  which  be 
lefen.  For  Dr.  Lowth,  after  stating  that  <'  the  other  arguments,  however, 
•agbt  to  be  particularly  adrerted  to  upon  this  subject :  the  poetical  dialect,  for 
tiie  diction  so  totally  different  from  the  lang^nage  of  common  life,  and 

ataular  circumstances  (see  Lect.  3.)  which  an  attentive  reader  will  easily 
r,  but  which  cannot    be  explained  by  a  few  examples,*'    adds,  **  to 

we  may  add  the  artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences,  which,  as  it  has 
rfways  appeared  to  me  a 'necessary  €<meomUani  of  metrical  composition,' the 
isly  MM  which  is  now  apparent,  I  shall  afterwards  endeaTour  to  explain  more 
at  large/  (Leet.  18.)  Tlie  next  expression  which  Dr.  Jebb  adduces  is  in 
ahfltaace  the  same  as  the  first.  If  our  readers  can  perceiTo  in  these  **  admissious*' 
iij  Tlrtnal  snrmder  of  the  point,  we  will  willingly  concede  to  them  a  greater 

•f  penetraUoD  and  Judgment  than  we  possess. 
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Mfl/ftom  Aoihert  omammiy  the  suae  number  of  IiDes  to  a 
Mtmsft  in  the  '0^116  potoi;  fW  Aese  are  of  the  same  kind  of 
drUttpcxAfcton  Irith  the  foitt^r,  and  that  they  equally  consist  of 
tumB.  And  in  gme^,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  poema  of 
Aia  Hdbrows,  bearibg  eyidentjy  the  uam^  marks  and  charac- 
toristiiai  of  coiiipositiOQ  with  the  alphabetical  poems  in  other 
M^Mis,  and  Mlingr  jiito  regular  lines^  often  into  regalar 
stanzas,  aeedrdilig  to  the  pakises  of  the  sentences ;  which 
stanzas  and  lines  hare  a  certain  parity  or  proportion  to  one 
another ;  that  these  likewise  consist  of  verse ;  of  verse  distui- 
guieihed  from  ptOBe,  not  only  by  the  style^  the  figures,  Ae 
diction ;  by  a  loftipess  of  thought,  and  richness  of  imagety, 
but  by  being  divided  into  lines,  and  sometimes  into  systems  of 
lines  ;  which '  lines  having  an  apparent  equality,  similitude^  mt 
ptpp6Tti0nf  6ne  to  anottier,  were  in  some  sort  measured  by  the 
'  ear,  and  regulated  by  some  general  laws  of  metre,  rhyme,  har- 
mony, or  cadence* 

FuHher,  we*  may  cdnchide,  from  die  examples  of  the  peiv 
fectly  alphabetical .  poetns,  that  whatever  it  might  be  ibat  oob- 
9tituted  Hebrew  verse,  it  certainly  did  not  consist  of  rhyme,  or 
siBiil«r  and  correspondait  sounds  at  the  ends  of  the  verses :  tar 
as  die  ends  of  the  venes  in  those  poems^are  infallibly  marked; 
and  jt  plainly  appears,  that  the  final  syllables  of  the  correspon- 
dent verses,  whether  in  distichs  or  triplets,  are  not  similar  hi 
sound  to  One  another;  it  is  manifest  that  rhymes,  or  similar 
endings,  are  not  an  essential  part  of  Hebrew  verse.  The  gram- 
matical fbkins  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  verbs,  pronouns, 
and  plurals  of  nouns,  are  so  simple  and  uniform,  and  bear  so 
great  a  share  in  the  terminations  of  words,  that  similar  endings 
must  sbmettmes  happen  and  cannot  well  be  avoided ;  but  so  fiff 
from  constituting  an  essential  or  principal  part  of  the  art  of 
Hebrew  versification,  they  seem  to  have  been  no  object  of  atten- 
tion and  study,  nor  to  have  been  industriously  sought  after  as  a 
fiivourite  accessary  ornament.* 
The  Hebrew  has  likewise  another  propeity  altogeth^  peculiar 

t 

•  Preliminary  Diiiertafios  to  Iniab,  pp.  6—11. 
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to  flielrical  oomposition.  Writera  who  are  amfined  withiii  the 
tnauads  of  yerse,  are  generally  indiilged  with  the  lieene^of 
umng  words  in  a  sense  and  manner  remote  from  their  common 
acceptation,  and  in  some  degree  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the 
hragiiage ;  so  that  sometimes  they  dhorten  them  by  taking  from 
the  nnmber  of  the  syllables,  and  sometimes  renture  to  add  a 
syllable  tar  the  sake  of  adapting  them  to  their  immediate  puqKiae. 
Hub  pvactice  is  not  only  effectual  to  the  fieMrilitating  of  the  veni- 
ioationy  but  also  to  the  prevention  of  satiety  ;  by  varying  the 
soimdsy  and  by  imparting  to  the  style  a  certain  peculiar  colour- 
mg  which  elevates  it  above  the  language  of  the  vulgar.  Poetry, 
thewfore,  always  makes  use  of  some  such  artiice,  as  acoords 
best  with  the  genius  of  each  language.  This  is  exemplified  par^ 
dcalarly  in  two  respects :  first,  in  the  use  of  glosses  or  foreign 
bngoage ;  and  secondly,  in  that  of  certain  irregular  or  lesi 
leeoved  forms  of  common  words.*  The  extreme  liberty  the 
Greeks  allowed  themselves  in  these  respects  is  remarkable ; '  Aetr 
hngui^  beyond  every  other  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  it, 
because  of  the  variety  and  copiousness  of  the  dialects,  which 
prevailed  in  the  several  states  of  Greece.  Next  to  them  none 
peiluips  have  admitted  these  liberties  more  freely  than  the  He- 
brews, who  not  only  by  the  use  of  glosses,  but  of  anomalous 

hi^pQage,  and  chie6y  of  certain  particlesf  peculiar  to  metrical 

——^—^ —  — ■ —  -     — ^-^—  ■  -■  —^-' — 

•  4m  Iriitotle  Poet.  o.  S3. 

t  The  pMtlMl  pwtklei,  which  the  gremmariani  hi  general  call  paragogie,  or 
are  at  MUdwb. — 1.  *)  added  to  nomiB:  Nun.  zzir.  3.  Pfeal.  1.  10. 
S.  csif.  S.  cW.  11,  20.  Iiai.  Iri.  9.  (it  occnrs  here  twice)  Zeph.ii.  14^—9. 
S  aided  te  aoaiit,  adrerha,  and  prepositiensy  is  common  in  the  poets ;  alto  to 
flto  yarticiplaa  Beaoai,  ting.  mate,  and  fern.  Gen.  xUz.  11.  Ptal.  cI.  S. 
h»r.  sz^H.  16.  Jer.  zxii.  23.  zlix.  1^.  H.  13.  Eiek.  xxrii.  3.^3.  •jQ 
f»  Q  or  Q«|  occur  freqaently  In  the  Hebrew  poetry.  See  Peal.  ii.  3,  4,  5« 
frfbeve  it  appeart  five  timet.  Sometimet  in  the  tingolar  for  ^.  See  Itai.  zUr.  15. 
IL  a.  Jbby  zz.  S3,  zzii.  2.  zzrii.  23.  Ptal.  zi.  7.  It  it  very  often  merely 
pBrsftgie,  or  radundaat.  •jQ^  timply  teemt  to  be  aitogetber  poetical ;  it  ocevra 
iaMab.  zi.  11.  and  it  taken  from  the  Song  of  Motet,  Ezod.  zr.  6^It  ia»  how- 
tnr,  -Bat  the  tame  with  preixet  or  aflizet.— 4.  Hitherto^  perliapt,  might  be 
#ha  f^  and  ^  paragogicy  and  the  relatiTe  ^^  wUch  occur  more  fire, 
'in  the  pocta  than  elte where* 
Ahwli— ul  (la  Mantitaa  Ditaert  ad  libr.  Cosrt.  a  BvzTomrio,  edit.  BoiU, 
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compositioii  and  added  frequently  lE^t  the  end  of  words,  ha^e  ao 
▼aried  their  style,  as  to  form  to  themseWes  a  distinct  poetical 


1660.  f.  412.)  and  Dr.  Lowth,  shew  tbmt  theie  particles,  in  the  Song  of  Moaea, 
occar  thirteen  timei^  and  that  om  wnd  and  fitoe  Mler*  ara  omitted :  and 
Abarbanel  addi,  **  the  prince  of  the  prophets  cannot  be  suspected  of  erring  in 
framnalical  or  orthographical  accuracy,  Irat  the  necessity  of  the  verse  and  a 
proper  regard  to  harmony  so  reqnired  it."  The  following,  most  probably,  nay 
be  considered  as  glosses  or  foreign  words.  Bar  fa  MonJ  KoeM  CirmihJ  89gm 
fki  Hureatedy  SkMbaeh  fke  praised  J  Zakaph  fhe  lifted  up  J  Gnuck  fin  Haftmv 
txiekf  he  preuedj  &;c.   Has  not  Moses,  in  his  last  benediction,  Deut.  xzxBi. 

Iteqnently  admitted  Chaldaisms?  What  is  ;^f^,  H^H'  ^^  IM  *  ^^ 
parfaaps  this  last  word  is  rightly  suspected  of  being  an  error.  8ee^  KEvmcOTT, 
JHueri,  I.  of  ike  Heb.  Text^  p.  427.  and  Houbigant,  in  loco. 

Dr.  Jebb  (Sacred  Literature,  p.  4.)  observes,  ^  The  grand  chajracteriatie  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  not  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  and  of,  what  gramma- 
rians call,  the  paragogic,  or  redundant  particles;  for  these  licences,  tboogh 
frequent,  are  by  no  means  nnirersal  in  the  poetical  books  of  Scripture  \  and  they 
are  occasionally  admitted  in  passages  merely  historical  and  prosaic.**  That  they 
are  not  the  ^  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry"  we  readily  allow;  nor  did 
Bishop  Lowth  adduce  them  as  such,  but  merely  as  n  proof  ofite  wteirieml  eaw^ 
poiiiion^  and  their  validity  n  such  is  not  at  all  affected  bytheir<<  occurrence  being 
by  no  means  universal  in  the  poetical  books  of  Scripture  ;**  for,  most  assuredly, 
they  would  only  be  used  when  required  by  the  measure.  Respecting  their  ooeorw 
raice<<  in  passages  merely  historical  and  prosaic,**  we  cannot  do  better  than  ^e 
a  passage  from  Dr.  Lowth*s  third  Lecture  (note,  p.  61.)  «  Of  these  particles,  which 
I  call  poetical,  there  occur  very  few  examples  in  the  prose  parts  of  Scripture, 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more  than  the  following  :  ^  GenI  i.  84. 
but  faiatead  of  ^}^  ^DVl  ^^^  Samaritan  copy  has  y^}^  JlTf»  Mitiafex- 
prcsaed  in  the  Hebrew  in  the  following  verse.  ^  Gen.  zzxi.  39,  twice :  but 
it  is  «lso  wanting  in  the  Samaritan  copy :  although  it  may  possibly  be  mranf  far 
a  pronominal  affix.  Also  in  Ruth  iii.  3,  4.  three  times ;  iv.  5.  and  in  S  Kinga  Iv.  sa. 
«  Rutin  all  these  places  many  MSS.  confirm  the  Masoretic  Keri;  for  ^  Is  wantiif  •** 
Dr.Kenni^ott.  *<  Lastly,  ^23,  Ezod.  xxiU.  31.  but  instead  of  i^j^^^p^*!  the 
SxFTUAGiifT  and  Vvloatx  read  Q^/)tt^");|,  and  the  context  fiivovra  Hiia 
reading.** 

But  Dt  .  Jebb,  in  a  note  to  the  passage  we  have  cited,  (Sacred  Literatore,  p.  15.) 
farther  affirms,  <<  It  in  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation..fo 
Isaiah  no  mention  ie  made  of  ikete  partielee  ;  whence  may  safely  be  infenvd, 
bow  little  stress  the  Bishop  was  disposed  to  Uy  on  them,  as  cbaracteriatloa  of 
Hebrew  poetry  ;  for,  in  that  dissertation,  he  gave  his  last,  his  liilleat,  and 
moat,  mature  views  of  the  subject.**  How  Dr.  Jebb  could,  have  overlooked  Che 
follewfaig  paragraph,  in  the  above  mentioned  Dissertation,  we  cannot  cdneeiTe. 
**  Bat  beidde  the  poetical  atmctiire  of  the  sentences,  there  are  other  indkntiont 


^M» 
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dialect.    Thus   far,  therefore,   we  think  we  may  with  iafety 
aflinu,  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  metrical.* 

(To  b«  conUnued.) 


Critical  atm  Wi^totim  notice* 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TH£  SCRIPTURES. 


OF  THE  P£NTAT£UCir. 


(Cootimwd  from  page  43.) 


In  a  gmieral  consideration  of  the  character  of  that  dispensatioil. 
which  is  unfolded  in  the  following*  books,  there  are  some  reniiBifa 
to  be  staled  for  its  illustration.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  author- 
ised  by  the  sacred  writers  to  esteem  it,  in  some  respects,  impeiw 
feet;  as  a  particular  and  temporary  covenant,  to  endure  only  for 
a  season;!  imperfect,  in  condescension  to  the  undisciplined 


of  fterse  ia  the  poetical  and  propbetlcal  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptmrtt :  sodi 
arepeenliaritieaof  lansuage  ^  unusoal  and  foreign  wordi;  phrases  and  foms  of 
Qncommon  in  prose;  bold  elliptical  expressions;  freqnent  and  abrupt 
of  persons ;  and  a  nse  of  tenses  out  of  the  common  order ;  and  lastly, 
tki  p^Hieai  diaiwet^  consistinS  chiefly  of  certain  anomalies  pecnUar  to  poetry; 
la  MUrt  and  tylMUa  added  to  the  end  iff  wards  ;  a  kbid  of  Uoenca  oommoaly 
permitted  to  poetry  in  erery  language.  But  as  these  cannot  be  explained  by  e 
few  examples,  nor  perfectly  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  Hdirewi 
I  inat  beg  leare  to  refer  the  learned  reader,  who  would  enquire  farther  late 
tUs  subject,  to  what  I  haTe  said  upon  it  in  another  place  (De  Sacra  FoM 
HAvmomm^  Prmlect,  3,  14,  15)  or  rather  to  recommend  it  to  his  own  obsenra- 
tioa.  In  reading  the  Sacred  poets  in  their  own  language.*'  (Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  e7<) 
Here  we  hare  the  most  unequiTocal  testimony  of  Bishop  Lowth,  respecting  the' 
importance  and  utility  of  these  particles,  in  *<  his  last,  his  fhUest,  and  his  most 
msiei  I  Tiewa  of  the  subject.** 

•  Lowth  OB  Hebrew  poetry,  Lecture  iii.  p.&8— 69. 

t  Jercm.  iU.  16^  zsid.  31--34.  Heb.  ?ii.  18.  19. 
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fltnbbanttien  of  the  bmelitas,*  and  imperfect  as  elementary  and 
fig^nratire  only  of  a  spiritnal  oorenantf  As  a  code  oi  lurnn  de- 
signed for  civil  goyemment,  it  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  the 
external  conduct  It  was  framed  rather  to  control  the  lawless  and 
disobedient,  than  to  effect  an  inward  and  perfect  purity  of  heart. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  as  the  law  could  not  justify  from  the  g^t  of 
original  sin,  and  as  an  obedience  to  carnal  ordinances  could  not  be 
perfect  or  satisfactory,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  did  not  stipulate 
for  thoser  rewards  which  are  offered  by  Christy  though  it  held 
out  intimations  of  immortality,  and  prepared  mankind  for  the 
gracious  promises  which  were  to  be  made  by  the  gospel.  As  a 
covenant  of  works  it  required  undeviating  obedience,!  and 
made  no  allowance  for  unintentional  offences ;  not  calculated, 
like  the  gospel,  to  profler  gracious  terms  of  reconciliation  and 
fiivour,  but  to  point  out  the  insufficiency  of  man's  endeavours  lo 
piopitiate  forgiveness  and  atone  for  sin.|f 

Ood  having  condescended  to  be  considered  in  the  l^t  of  a 
temporal  king  to  his  diosen  people,  Moses  speaking  and  de» 
livmng  his  laws  to  that  people  in  their  collective  national  duurao* 
ler,  enforces  them  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  or  motiveB,  of 
prosent  rewwd  and  present  punishment.  As  the  minister,  bosr* 
ever,  of  a  divine  revelation,  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  Moaes 
undoubtedly  intimated  higher  encouragements  than  those  ci 
temporal  reward,  and  endeavoured  to  animate  his  people  by  tibe 
display  of  a  more  glorious  prospect^lf 

Of  the  laws  delivered  to  the  Israelites,  some  were  of  a  ooii» 
fined  and  temporary,  otiieirs  of  a  general  and  permanent  milmnei. 
T%iey  are  distinguished  into  ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moniL 
The  ceremonial  and  judicial  laws  are  in  the  Pentateuch  joined 
together,  and  are  adapted  to  the  particular  state  and  govemsMUl 
of  die  biaelites,  and  were  intended  for  them  alone. 

Their  ceremonial  laws  were  transient  institutions,  designed  to' 
shadow  forth  evangelical  appointments. 


*  EsLod.  zxziii.  83.  Dent,  zzzii.  38.   Mat.  zix.  8.       f  Heb.  Til.  18,  IS.  GsL  Ir. 
3—9.       t  Rom*  iU.  90.  rUi.  3.  GaL  ii.  16.       §  Dent,  zzzii.  S6.         || 
iii.   80.  HaK  fiU.  6.  iz.  14.  19.         f  I>rat  zzzii.  89.   Nwb.  zzlit.  10. 
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Christ  did  not  indeed  fonnally,  and  in  exprapi  terms,  repeal 
any  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  bat  whatever  was  acoompliriied  did 
neoessarily  expire.  The  Apostles,  to  whom  it  was  left  to  unfold 
more  fally  and  particularly  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingrdom, 
taught  that  salvation  was  to  be  obtained  without  the  law,*  and 
expressly  exempted  the  Gentiles  from  die  necessity  of  respecting 
any  precepts  but  those  which  were  entirely  moral  or  partocdc  rf 
a  moral  charactenf 

Ab  to  the  moral  laws,  whether  those  contained  in  the  Deca- 
logue, or  those  occasionally  interspersed  through  the  judicial 
and  ceremonkd  code,  it  is  evident  tbuit  these,  as  halving  in  them- 
selves an  intrinsic  excellence  and  universal  propriety,  and  as 
fimnded  on  the  relations  which  eternally  subsist,  as  well  widi 
iderence  to  our  dependance  on  God,  as  between  man  and  man 
reciprocally,  must  remain  in  perpetual  force ;  for  the  Blosaic 
law  was  annihQated,  only  so  fiur  as  it  was  of  a  fig^urative  and 
tanporary  character.  The  old  dispensation  is  declared  invalid 
only  as  a  covenant  of  salvation,  and  it  is  abrogated  by  Christ 
snly  as  fiff  as  it  is  accomplished.  Christ  came  not  to  destroy, 
hot  to  fulfil  the  law4  and  its  moral  designs  still  remain  unac- 
complished, and  must  so  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  '*  Whoso 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  five  books  of  Moses  furnish  us  with  a  compendious 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  verge  of  Canaan, — a  period  of  above  2515  years, 
aoeording  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  of  3765  years,  according 
to  that  of  Dr.  Hales.  They  blend  revelation  and  history  in  one 
point  <rf view,  furnish  laws^and  describe  their  execution,  exhibit 
fiophecies  and  relate  their  accomj^ishment.  The  books  are  all 
written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  an  admirable  diversity  of  style, 
dwi^  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  yet  characterised  with  the 
stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are  all  evidently  parts  of  the 
work,  and  mutually  strengthen  and  illustrate  each  other.§ 


•  Acts,xm. ».  Gal.  n.  16.       t  Acto,  xr.  10. 1 1 .        J  Matth,  ▼.  17, 
)Sat<3niy%Ke3r,  pp.  61-^73. 
VOL.   I.  N 
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The  character  of  the  inspired  legislatc»r  and  his  writiogsr^  is 
adoiirabljr  appreciated,  in  the  following  spirited  eulogiuoiy  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master : 

**  The  eulogium  or  character  given  of  Moses  by  the  spirit  of 
Gody  though  very  concise/  is  yet  full  and  satisfactory.    *^  And 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom 
Jehovah  knew  face  to  face;  in  all  the  signs  and  wonders  whieh 
the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and 
to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land,  and  in  all  that  mighty 
hand  (all  conquering  power  and  influence),  and  in  all  the  great 
terror  which  Moses  shewed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel."    Moses  is 
called  the  servant  of  Godf  and  he  has  farther  this  high  charac- 
ter, that  as  a  $ervant  he  was  faithful  to  Grod  in  all  hi$  hoH$ef 
(Heb.  iii,  5.)    He  faithfully  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
and  totally  forgetting  himielff  and  his  own  secular  interest,  with 
that  also  of  his  family,  he  laboured  incessantly  to  promote 
God's  honour  and  the  people's  welfare,  which,  on  many  oc^ca- 
sions,  he  shewed  were  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,    Moses 
was  in  every  respect  a  great  man ;  for  every  virtue  that  consti- 
tutes genuine  nobility  was   concentred  in  his  mind,  and  fuUy 
displayed  in  his  conduct.    He  ever  conducted  himself  as  a  man 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity 9  and  of  the  guidance  andprotee^ 
tion  of  God,  under  whose  orders  he  constantly  acted.     He 
therefore  betrays  no  confusion  in  his  views,  nor  indecision  in 
his  measures — he  was  ever  without  anxiety,  because  he  was 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  and  that  the  cause 
which  he  espoused  was  the  cause  of  God ;  and  that  his  power 
and  faithfulness  were  pledged  for  his  support.    His  courage 
and  fortitude  were  unshaken  and  unconquerable,  because  his 
reliance  was  unremittingly  fixed  on  the  uuchangeableness  of 
Jehovah.    He  left  Egypt,  having  an  eye  to  the  recompence  qf 
reward  in  another  world ;  and  never  lost  sight  of  this  grand 
object:  he  was  therefore  neither  discouraged  by  difficulties^ 
nor  elated  hj  prosperity.    His  conduct  was  most  disinterested^ 
and  his  moral  character  was  almost  immaculate. 

The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  he  has  amassed  in  those^ve  books,  has  en- 
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riched.the  whole  ciViIized  earth,  and  indeed  greatly  promoted 
that  yery  ciyilization*  His  works,  we  may  justly  say,  have  been 
a  kind  of  text^book  to  almost  every  writer  on  geology,  geo^ 
grapkyf  chronology,  astronomy,  natural  history,  ethics,  juris^ 
prudence,  political  oeconomy,  theology,  poetry,  and  criticism^ 
from  bis  time  to  the  present  day.  Books,  to  which  the  choicest 
writers  and  philosophers  in  pagan  antiquity  have  been  deeply 
indebted ;  and  which  were  the  text  books  to  all  the  propAel* — 
.bodu,  from  which  the  flimsy  writers  against  Divine  Revelation, 
have  derived  their  natural  religion,  and  all  their  moral  excel- 
lenoe : — books  written  in  all  the  energy  and  purity  of  the  incom-* 
parable  language  in  which  they  are  composed;  and  finally, 
books,  which  for  importance  of  matter,  variety  of  information, 
dignity  of  sentiment,  accuracy  of  facts,  impartiality,  simplicity, 
and  sublimity  of  narration,  tending  to  improve  and  ennoble  the 
mtelleet,  and  ameliorate  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
man,  have  never  been  equalled,  and  can  only  be  paralleled  by 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God !  Fountain  of  endless  mercy, 
justice,  truth,  and  beneficence !  How  much  are  thy  gifts  and 
bounties  neglected  by  those  who  do  not  read  this  law  ;  and  by 
those  who  having  read  it,  are  not  morally  improved  by  it,  and 
made  wise  unto  salvation  !"* 


BtUntt  of  Hebealeti  iteligiott. 


Mavy  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  are  furnished  by  the  traditions  of  heathen  nations, 
which  are  obviously  founded  on  the  perversion  and  mutilation 
of  various  parts  of  the  original  Scriptures.  In  the  following 
account  of  the  combat  between  the  Hindoo  god  Crbeshna  and 
the  dreadful  serpent  Kalli-Naga,  given  from  the  Bhaqavat 


•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  oq  jOeateronomy. 
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POBAMA  by  an  emiMBl  sdiolar  and  orientaliBt,  may  be  cicBrly 
tnaed  the  {;nHi4  pnm«val  tradkkN^  that  tbe 
ahopld  bruise  the 'seqient's  head* 

An  infinite  Tariety  of  extraordinary  adTentnies  canaed  die 
name  of  Creeahna,  isdiile  quite  a  «hild,  to  be  Tenerated  by  ditf 
goody  and  dreaded  by  the  wicked*  Monaterain  nature  and  eat 
of  natore  were  perpetoally  conjured  up  to  attack  the  drrine 
mibnt,  who,  widi  ease,  diacomfited  Aem  all,  and  gained  new 
glory  from  e?«ry  fineah  combat.  At  length  the  great  enF^oaaed 
aerpent  Kau.i  Na«a  (lit^ally  black  or  eetV  serpent)  determin* 
ed  to  try  hia  atrength  with  him,  and  with  hia  enormoua  bulk» 
took  poaaeaaion  of  the  river  Jomna ;  in  wfaoae  bed  he  lay  con* 
cealed  and  whoae  atream  he  poiaoned.  The  inatant  that  die 
cattle  taated  the  water  they  fell  down  dead  on  the  banks,  and 
the  cow-boya,  going  in  the  evening  to  bathe  in  the  river,  aa  aoon 
aa  they  were  immersed  and  their  lipa  touched  the  flood,  they 
alao  expflred,  Greeahna,  being  informed  of  this  dreadful  cala- 
mity, immediately  haatened  down  to  the  river  side,  and,  by  hia 
omniscient  power,  soon  discovered  the  cause.  As  his  former  cimw 
jianions  lay  dead  in  multitudes  around  him,  lie  was  filled  wMr 
compassion  at  their  untimely  fiite,  and,  casting  upon  them  ms 
eye  of  divine  mercy ^  tbey  immediately  aroee,  and  with  lo(A»of 
astonishment,  inquired  what  disaster  had  befidlen  them,  and 
what  enchantment  bad  deprived  them  of  their  senses  and  recol- 
lection?  He  restored  also  the  cattle  to  life,  and  all,  when  ev^i- 
ing  approached,  went  quiedy  home  to  their  several  occupati<mB 
at  Nanda's  farm. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  passage  of  the  river  being  obstructed 
by  the  recmnbent  serpent,  and  extirpation  thniatened  both  to 
men  and  beasts  by  the  poisoned  waters,  Creeshna  determined  at 
all  events  to  attack  the  usurper,  and  clear  the  river  of  its  deadly 
infection.*    He  assumed  no  other  appearance  than  that  infantine 


t  Aft  this  whole  bbtory  is  allegorical,  I  eamiot  here  avoid  i^aaiihig,  Aat 
the  waitrt  of  death,  the  dire  Lethean  riTer,  may  here  be  alladed  to^  wheee 
poiaon  a  greater  than  Creeahpa  hat  remored,  after  Taaqiiiahiiig  the  nrpMi,  the 
fiUal  canae  of  that  irremeable  stream  being  tafaited. 
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fMne  whkh  naturally  belonged  to  him  in  Ais  asMmed  veil  of 
moitalifjr ;  nor  armed  himself  with  any  other  panoply  than  the 
SBcred  e^aniy  and  theinnoeenee  of  a  diild.    The  next  momingv 
ihereibirey  at  a  time  when  Balhadur  (his  hroAer)  was  not  with 
diem^  he  went  with  the  other  boys  and  the  cows  and  calres  to 
the  side  of  the  riyer,  where  the  serpent  was  sleeping ;  and,' 
getting  np  into  a  palm-tree  on  the  riyer  side,  he  began  clapping 
his  hands  so  yiolently ;  and  sonnded  the  sacred  shell  so  loody 
tliai  the  old  serpent  awoke,  and  lifted  up  his  head  to  see  who  it 
was- that  had  the  insolence  to  disturb  him.    Creeshna  leaped 
from  the  tree  into  the  water,  and  dashed  it  about  yiolently  with 
his  two  hands.    The  Deyatas,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  came  to 
belmld  the  spectacle.    The  serpent  yomited  streams  of  fire  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  aimed  at  once  a  thousand  bites  with  bis 
tliouaand  heads,  and  twisted  his  enormous  folds  round  Creesh* 
na'g.  whde  body.    On  seeing  this,  the  cow-boys  fell  down  in 
despair.    The  unhappy  omen  was  soon  published  throughout 
Ctokul  and  the  farm.    Rohenee,  and  Yasodha,  and  all  their  men 
and  women,  immediately  hastened  together  to  the  spot  by  the 
tradui  of  the  cows  and  calyes,  and,  as  they  did  not  obserre 
Creeshna  among  the  cow-boys,  eagerly  inquired  of  them  where 
he  was;  but  they  were  so  utterly  absorbed  in  grief  and  apprehen- 
sion that  they  returned  no  answer.    This  silence  threw  the  whole 
multitude  into  complete  despair,  and  they  fell  prostrate  to  the 
groirad.    Balhadur,    howeyer,   came  at  last,  and  he  consoled 
die  Gopaa  and  Gopias,  by  assuring  them  that  Creeshna  would 
oyeroome  this  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  with  the  same  ease  as 
he  had  that  of  Pootna,    Tunayeret,    and   other    Dityas    and 
Saakas.    Creeshna,  at  length,  seeing  they  were  all  come  thither 
oat  of  their  extreme  anxiety  on  his  account,  to  relieye  them,  took 
hold  of  the  serpent's  heads,  one  after  another  ;  and,  tearing  them 
from  his  body,  set  his  foot  on  them,  and  began  to  dance  in 
triumph  on  each  of  thenw*    The  monster  struggled  in  yain ;  and 


*  The  sceomit  of  Baldttos  of  this  part  of  the  contest  will  perhaps  better 
t!be  eeooiid  of  the  allegorical  plates  illnstratlTe  of  it,  in  which  he  is  re- 
itsd  caMded  in  the  body  of  the  serpent,  while  the  irritated  animal  is  seen 
HUm^kiffMi.    ^  The  serpent  Kalli-Naga,  swelling  with  rage,  now  flew  upon 
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after  elpendiDg  all  bis  poiaon,  found  himself  totidly  oTer« 
If  helmed  by  the  superior  power  of  his  antagonist,  who  might 
properly  be  called  the  strength  of  the  world.  The  wife  of  the 
serpent^  and  his  children,  (for,  all  the  gods,  superior  andinfe* 
rior,  of  India,  are  married)  now  came  to  the  water  side,  and 
entreated  Creeshna  to  release  him,  acknowledging  that  they 
knew  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  have  been  bom  in  Gokul;  and 
that  he,  who  is  under  his  foot,  whether  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy, 
has,  by  that  circumstance,  secured  his  liberation.  They  plead 
the  serpent's  malignant  disposition  and  constitution  to  have 
been  given  him  by  Creieshna  himself ;  and,  among  other 
apologies,  dbserve,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
name  of  Kalli-Naga  will  subsist  to  the  end  of  the  world,  since 
each  of  his  heads  has  been  honoured  with  a  touch  of  Creethna^M 
foot.  Creeshna  at  length  took  pity  on  the  serpent's  wife  and 
children,  and  said  to  him,  **  begone  quickly  into  the  abyss; 
this  place  is  not  proper  for  thee ;  thy  name  shall  remain  during 
all  the  period  of  time  ;  and  Devatas  and  men  shall  henceforth 
remember  thee  without  dismay."  So  the  serpent,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  w'ent  into  the  abyss ;  and  all  that  water 
which  had  been  infected  by  his  poison,  became  pure  and 
wholesome.* 


Creeshna,  and  beat  him  backwards ;  but  he,  recovering^  himself,  squeezed  the 
•erpent*s  head  to  that  degree,  that,  not  knowings  what  to  do,  he  twisted  himself 
about  his  body  :  but  Creeshna  gradually  increased  the  bulk  of  his  body,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  serpent,  ready  to  burst  by  being  so  enormously  distended,  was 
ibrced  to  let  go  his  hold,  being  ready  to  drop  down  dead  for  want  of  strength.** 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  representations  of  Creeshna  trampling  an  th» 
swpeniy  and9neireUdin  its /oldi  ("mm  the  plate  J  ne  considered  of  such  import- 
ance in  India,  that  no  VeeshnuTite  of  distinction  is  without  these  images  in  his 
iMoae,  ID  gold,'  silrer,  or  copper. 

*  Mai2rice*s  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  2.  pp.  335—337.  3  vols,  4to.  Lond.  I79S. 


«'  ^ 
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ISifiliral  nwaou. 


The  first  p Anted  edition  of  tlie  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tores,  was  executed  by  Abraham  Ben  Chaim,  at  Soncino,  in 
Italy,  in  1488,  in  two  vols,  folio;  ornamented  with  initial 
letters  and  words,  from  engravings  in  wood.  It  is  at  present 
of  such  extreme  rarity,  that  only  nine  copies  of  it  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Library  of  Exeter 
Coll^pe,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  long 
Hebrew  subscription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor,  the  place 
whore  it  was  printed,  and  the  date  of  the  edition.  This  very 
scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch,  of  373  (but  Brunei 
says  380)  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accents,  and  also  with 
•^[natures  and  catch-words.  The  initial  letters  of  each  book 
are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  ornamented.  Dr.  Kennicott 
slates,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  verbal 
differences  between  this  edition  and  that  of  Vander  Hooght,  his 
assertion  is  questioned  by  Masch.  The  researches  of  Biblical 
Clitics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  manuscripts 
were  used  for  this  Hebrew  Bible.  Butler  says,  it  is .  pointed 
▼ery  incorrectly.* 


♦ 


THE  DEATH    OF  AHAB. 

Aii  •  cotein  bmh  drew  •  bow,  at  •  ToitarK.ftad  nnote  the  Kin^  of  Imd  between  the  JolaU  of  fbe 
kMMM :  wherefore  he  said  unto  the  driver  of  hie  chariot,  Tuin  thine  heod,  ond  cany  me  out  of 
tfM  boat ;  fbr  I  am  wounded.  And  the  battle  increased  thit  day :  and  the  kii^  wae  alayad  up 
in  hii  chariot  agaioattho  Syriana,  and  died  at  even. 

1  Kloglb  *9^  '4  M* 


**  Still  in  the  rear  let  Jadab^s  monarch  atay, 
**  Nor  tempt  the  thonaand  dangera  of  the  fray, 
**  Bat  ahine  aa  king-clad  in  the  reg^l  veat, 
^  Whiiat  I  to  battle— aa  the  warrior  drest^— 


•  Horned  Introdnc.  toL  2.  p.  119.    Butler'a  Hone  Biblics,  vol.  1.  p.  112 
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**  Conceardy  nnknowp^  I  Oft  the  dreadful  epeafi 
<<  And  stop  the  Syrian  InJUa  bold  cAeer; 
'<  Than  shall  he  shrink  from  onr  onited  powers, 
**  Fly  from  the  field,  and  Ramotfa  shall  be  oars.'* 

Twas  said,  *twas  done,— and  Ahab  dares  for  once 
Give  up  the  raling  soeptre  for  the  lance ; 
Hie  glittering  robes  that  CTermore  reveal 
The  king,— are  changed  for  more  substantial  atedj 
The  costly  crown  of  Israers  mighty  realm 
Yields  its  high  station  to  the  martial  helm ; 
Next  on  hia  arm  be  rears  the  ponderous  shield,— 
Mounts  his  strong  chariot«-haatena  to  the  fiel^- 
And  in  the  warrior  chief  the  monarch  is  conceal'd. 

In  fain  disguised  to  battle  didst  thou  go, 
It  waa  not  thine  to  escape  the  Tengefal  ibe! 
fwaa  not.  for  thee  on  fields  where  fame  is  won, 
The  swift-winged  messenger  of  death  to  shun  I 
The  fhted  herald  doom*d  to  lay  thee  low, 
At  random  darted  from  the  Syrian's  bow ! 
Which  (when  thy  mind  was  on  the  fight  Intentp  ^ 

Some  hardy  warrior  at  a  Tcoture  bent ; 
0*er  half  the  field  was  heard  the  twanging  stringy— 
Swift  flew  the  shaft— nor  passed  by  Israel's  King , 
But  forced  (for  armour  nothing  could  avail,) 
Its  deadly  passage  thro'  the  burnished  mall. 
Loud  shouted  Ahab  as  he  felt  the  wound, 
And  saw  the  blood  fall  Btreaming  to  the  ground. 
Then  thus  addreu'd  the  driver  of  the  car  : 
**  Haste  from  the  tumult,  and  the  noise  of  war, 
**  Turn  thy  mad  coarsers  from  the  fatal  fray, 
^  For  I  am  wounded, — ^bear  me  hence  away." 

Borne  fromjhe  danger  still  the  monarch  stood. 
And  mark'd  the  strife  tho*  weltering  in  his  blood  i 
Supported  in  his  chariot, — till  the  sun 
Sank  in  the  Vrest,  his  glorious  journey  done ; 
When  Syria's  banner  caught  his  parting  rays, 
Antdy  proud  in  conquest,  floated  on  the  breese,— 
For  victory  was  theirs — while  IsraePs  bands 
Fled  in  confusion,  like  the  Lybian  sands. 
Ahab^  as  feebler  grew  his  waning  sight. 
Saw  the  disgraceful— the  disastroas  flight,    ,  . 
Then  closed  his  rayless  eyes  in  everlasting  night. 


B.  D. 


i 
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IMtliMi  mwfttMM§, 


OF  THB   OLYMPIC  GAVBR. 


1  GOE.  is.  H-97.       Ntm  nntltHm. 


Kmow  y  not  that  tbey  which  nm 
in  aii^ce nu all, but  one  recdreth  the 
prife?  9o  nm,  that  ye  umy  obtain. 
AaA  €wmrf  san  that  ntriTeth  te  tha 
■MUvy  la  temperate  in  aU  tiiiaga. 
If ow  they  ilo  « to  obtain  acorroptible 
crown;  but  we  an  Incorruptible.  I 
therefore  ao  mn,  not  ai  uncertainly ; 
naigbt  I9  not  aa  one  that  beateth  the 
mkrt  Bat  I  knep  nnder  my  twdy^  anil 
ktimgU  into  anl^lection:  leat  that  by 
aay  mcana,  when  I  have  preached  to 
I  myaelf  ahonld  be  a  Oiataway. 


Do  j9  not  know,  that  they  who 
run  in  the  atadiomy  mn.  Indeed,  all» 
bat  one  only  recelfeth  the  prlie? 
80  mn  tliat  ye  nay  lay  hold  on 
the  priae.  Now  erery  one  who  eon- 
tcadeCh  ia  temperate  in  all  thingat 
they  indeed,  that  they  may  recelTe 
a  ihding  crown,  bnt  we  one  that 
deea  not  Aide.  I  therefore,  ao  nn, 
(mt  m  i^kkut)  aa  not  ont  of  view. 
So  I  boK»  aa  not  beatini^  the  air. 
But  I  bmiae  my  body,  and  lead  It 
captite,  leat  perimpa  (iMfi{«<)  hatiof 
piraclalmed  to  othen,  I  myaelf  ahonld 
be  one  not  approred. 

Wb  hare  been  mdueed  to  give,  by  the  side  of  the  common 
▼erakm  of  this  passage,  a  literal  translation  by  Dr«  Macknighti 
whidi  is  truly  agonistical,  and  therefore  points  out  in  a  more 
striking  manner  the  allusions  to  the  Grecian  games  wUdi  are 
kept  in  riew  ttroughout  the  passage. 

The  Apostle,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  in  whose  territory  the 
kdunian,  one  of  the  four  sacred  games,  was  odebrated,  selected, 
with  4ibe  greatest  propriety,  images  takoi  firom  those  games,  to 
conrey  with  effect  to  their  minds  the  nature  of  those  duties 
which  derolyed  upon  Aem,  as  peraons  engaged  in  the  Chris« 
tisnrace. 

Hie  BMist  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities,  which  ancient 
hirtory  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olympic  Games.  His- 
torians, oratoTB,  and  poets  abound  wiih  references  to  them,  and 
their  sablimest  imagery  is  borrowed  firom  these  celebrated  exer- 
These  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  by  an 

vou  u  o 
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infiDite  concourse  of  people  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  were  celebrated  with  the  gpreatest  pomp  and  magnificence: 
hecatombs  of  victims  Were  slain  In  honour  of  the  immortal 
gods:  and  Elis  was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity  and  joy. 
We  find  that  the  most  formidable  and  opulent  sovereign  of  those 
times  were  competitors  for  the  Olympic  crown.  We  see  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  the  princes  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  at  last  the  lords  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of 
the  world,  incited  by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,  enter  their  names  among  die  candidates,  and  contend 
for  the  (Nivied  palm;— judg^g  their  felicity  completed,  and  die 
career  of  all  human  greatness  and  glory  happily  terminatedt 
if  they  could  but  interweave  the  Olympic  garland  widi  the 
laurels  they  had  purchased  in  fields  of  blood.* 

1.  The  various  games  which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  th^ir 
capital  and  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  widi  such 
splendour,  ostentation,  and  expence,  seem  to  have  been  institut- 
ed in  imitation  of  the  Grecians ;  though  these  were  gready 
inferior  in  points  of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  glory  ;  for  dioiigh 
die  Romans .  had  their  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  stadium  and 
the  chariot  race,  yet  the  mutual  slaughter  of  such  numbers  of 
gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears,  and  tigers,  thov^ 
congenial  to  the  ferocious  habits  and  brutality  of  these  people,—- 
ibr  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agrcJIeable  whfaofQt 
these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the  last  degree 
shocking  to  humanity ;  for  every  crown,  here  won,  was  dipped 
in  Uood. 
J  The  Olympic  exercises   principally   consisted    in   running. 


*  Sunt  quot  cnrriculo  puWerem  Olympicam 
CoUe^wey  J  aval :  metaqne  ferridiv 
ETitata  rotis,  palmaqae  nobilis 
Terranun  dominot  evebit  ad  Deos. 


H<MUR.akiL«i»t. 


In  clouds  the  Olympic  dost  to  roll. 
To  turn  with  kindling  wheels  the  sotl, 
And  gain  the  pi^m,  rictorious  prize, 
Esalt  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
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wrestling,. and  the  chariot-race;  for  kaping,  throwing <the  dart 
and  djscua,  were  parts  of  what  they  called  the  Pentathlon*  The 
candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexceptionable 
morals.  A  defect  in  Intimacy  or  in  personal  character 
totally  disqualified  thenu  It  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  regimen  and  preparatory 
exercises.  They  prescribed  themselves  a  particular  course  of 
diet:  and  they  were  required,  wh«[i  they  had  given  in  their  names 
as  candidates  to  be  enrolled  in  th^  list  of  competitore,  to  resort 
to  Elis  and  reside  there  thirty. days  before  the  games  commenced; 
where  their  regimen  and  exercises  were  regulated  and  directed 
by  a  number  of  illustrious  persons,  who  were  appointed  every 
day  to  superintend  them.  This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively 
prescribed  and  religiously  inspected,  that  the  combatants  might 
acquit  themselves  in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  the  Grecian 
name,  worthy  the  sacred  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy 
those  crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be 
aurroonded.  Many  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Koman  classics 
make  mention  of  die  extreme  strictness,  temperance,  and  con:* 
tinence  which  the  candidates  were  obliged  to  observe.  Jhose 
whotan^^t  the  gymnastic  art,  prescribed  to  their  disciples  the 
kind  of  meat  that,  was  proper,  the  quantity  they  were  to  eat,  and 
the  hours  at  which  they  were  to  eat.  (This  was  called  MoyM^faytu.) 
They. prescribed  to  them  likewise,  the.  hours  of  their  exercise 
and  rest.  They  forbad  them  the  use  of  wine  .and  women.^  So 
HofBoeteUs  us,  (Art.  Poet  lin.  412.) 

Qui  stodet  optrntnnh  caMa  contiascn  meten,  . 
Malta  tolUfedtqoe  pofr.;  sodaTit  et  al9it ; 
AMInalt  renere  et  vino— 


.1 


A  ^oath,  irlio  hopes  th*  Oljmfiic  prixe  to  gain, 
All  arts  most  try,  aod  everj  toilMutain ; 
Th*  eztremea  of  heat  and  cold  mait  pften  prove, 
And  shnn  the  weak*nins  Joys  of  wine  and  love. 
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•  Tbfai  whole  .oooiaa  which  lasted  for  many  years,  was  called  Anuwic,  exercise. 
Hanee  the  ancient  monks,  who  imitated  and  eren  out-stripped  the  Athletes  in 
their  rales  of  tempenoiee,  and  in  the  lah«loasness  of  their  ekerdses,  were 
saOad'AnnTM,  AwttHw, 

o  2 
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But  <h0  fbUowing  pamge  in  Epietetoi  IB,  p^afiB,  ttot^Aitt 
tbA  in  point:  **  Dd  you  wish  to  gain  the  pme  at  tba^  Otympie 
games  f— Consid^  the  requisite  prsparatioas,  anct  th^  oontv^ 
quenoes,  and  then,  if  it  be  for  yoilr  advantage,  engage  in  tlM 
dRutf :  you  must  oonfoim  to  rules ;  obsei^e  a  strict  regiiMtt) 
ioEast  lire  on  food  wMdi  you  dislike;  yo«  ttnist  abstain  from  all 
delicacies ;  must  exercise  yomfself  at  the  aeces^ai^  and  preacnbed 
times  both  in  heat  and  m  oold ;  you  Bftust  drink  nothing  Cdolin|^ 
take  no  wme  aei  fonBerly^  ki  a  word,  yon  must  put  yotiAeif 
tmder  the  dinections  of  a  pi§gili§if  as  you  would  und^  ihom 
of  a  pkyrieian ;  and  aftelwards  enter  die  lisl8»  He»e  yov  vnagr 
dMocate  your  ton,  pnt  your  foot  out  of  joint,  swallow  abutk 
dance  of  dust,  receive  many  stripes^  and^  after  alt^  be  idonqtiW* 
ed;  When  you  have  reckotied  up  aHthisyil  your  indiHalkMl 
Mill  holds  set  about  the  cbttfeiat.^^  Thug  the  body  Wwh  ta  ba 
purified  and  lightened  by  sCrict  tenipcf  anoi^  btnded>by  e&eMtn^ 
and  hardened  by  b^ng  inured  to  the  change  c^  the  ^tmosphera^ 

3.  After  this  preparatory  discipline»  on  thediqr  appeinttd  te 
the  celebratkHi,  an  herald^  6f  erltft*,  publioty  p#ocJbiaisd  ibm 
lianles  of  the  combatants,  and  the  combat  in^  whack*  dieywsM 
lo  engage,  agreeably  to  a  i^egisl^  kept  fa^  that  pu^pote  b^  tba 
judges,  who  #ere  called  Helianddics^   When  their   nA&iei 
were  published,  die  con^balants  appearedv  and  wefe  examiMd^ 
Whether  they  were  free  men,    and  Grecians^  and  of  spi  Ma 
ipotted   dtaiacter.    No  person  who  was  not  ^f   respeotebto 
family  and  connections  w^s  pormitted  to  be  a  competitor  ait  A» 
Olympic  games.    Sk  Chrysosiow^  in  whose,  time  these  games 
were  still  celebrated,  assures  us  that  no  man  was  suffered  to 
enter  the  lists  who  was  either  a  iervant  or  a  slme.    And  if  any 
such  was  found  after  he  had  got  fainndtf  insMed  on  the  military 
list,  his  name  was  erased,  and  he  was  expeHed  and  punished. 
To  prevent  any  peiMn  of  bad  character  from  entering  the  lists 
atthe(Hympic  games,  the  Kerux,  or  herald^  was  accustomed^ 
after  the  examination  of  the  candidates,  to  proclaiffl  silence,  and 
then,  EETfin^  his  hand  on  the  head  of  eadh  combatant,  Ted  h&f, 

•  IIn.Carter*ttnBabtioiiof  AnriMi,pp.  868,  869.  jUadoo,  17M^4lou 
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io  Ihai  HimiMr  aloDg  Ibe  stadium,  demaildbg  wid»  ft  Ibud  roice 
of  all  Aeassonbly,  ^  b  thereany  one  whorcan  accuse  this  nttft 
of  any  orime?  1b be  arobbep^or  a  slai^e^  or  wkkedaml  deprav-» 
ed  in  his  life  and  manners  f  For  which  Chrys€i»iom  girtos  thia 
reason  :  *  that,  being  free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  (and  elsewher^s  he  says  of  bemg  a  thief^  of  of  corrupt 
morals,)  he  might  enter  Ae  lists  with  credit.*^ 

Having  passed  through  this  public  inquiry  into  their  life  and 
character  with  honoiir,  the-  combatants  were  led  to  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  and  ther«,  with  Iheir  relations,  sware  that  they  would 
not  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  action  tending  to  the  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  sacred  games,  but  that  they  would  observe  the 
strictest  honour  in.the  contention* 

Those  who  wefe  to"  eag^ge  in  the  f<>ot-race  were  now  brought 
to  the  barrier;  along^  which  they  "vi^ere  arranged,  and  waited,  in 
all  die  excess  of  ardour  apd  impatience,  for  the  signal.  The 
cord  being  dropped,  they  all  at  odce  sprung'  forward^  fired  with 
the  love  of  glory,  consdo«ls'  Aat  the  eyes-  of  alKassembled 
Greece  were  now  upon  t^em,  and  that  Ae  envied  palm,  if  they 
won  it,  would  secure  them  the  highest  honours  and  immortalize 
tfieir  memory.  lit  is  natural  to  imagine  with  what  rapidity  they 
would  urge  their  course,  and,  enmlbus  of'glorjr,  stretch  every 
nerve  to  reach  die  g<mt.  This  &  beautifully  represented  in  the 
following  elegant  epigrsmi  (translated  by  Mr^  West)  on  Arius 
of  Tarsus,  victor  in  die  stadium. 

The  wgeedot  Afiiw,  Ti<;tor  ia  thenSee^ 
firings  to  thy  fovniler,  Tannsy  np  dlegraoe  s 
l^or  able  in  the  coarse  with  him  to  yrie, 
like  him,  he  eeema  oatether^cl-  feoi  to  ijF. 

The  hatthr  When^he  qtUts,  fh^  ^anled  light 
In  Tffti  enayB  tb  enteh  him  Iji  Bii  flight. 
Loot  it  the  ratfo'thrmighthblrholecaic^er,. 
TiU  victor  at  the  go^l  he  re-appear. 

BoirfLliiIiaeript  AllMrifilte.  vol.  iti.  p.50(.  Edit, BeaedBot^ 
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d.  Of  the  manner  of  boxing  at  these  gunee,  Vhf^rs  account 
of  the  match  between  Entellus  and  DareSf  so  well  told» 
(iEneid  v.  ver.  426,  &c)  will  give  us  a  lively  picture.  We 
gire  Dryden's  translation. 

Both  on  the  tiptoe  itand,  at  fall  extent ; 
Their  anni  aloft,  their  bodiee  inly  bent; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blowi,  they  bear  afar, 
With  dashingf  ganntlets  then  proroke  the  war. 
One  (bare*)  on  Ub  youth  and  pliant  limba  relSea ; 
One  (EniMui)  on  his  ainewi,  and  his  s>&nt  stie. 
The  last  is  stiff  with  age,  bii  metiona  slow ; 
He  heaves  for  breathy  he  staggers  to  and  firo^—       .    . 
Tet  equal  in  anceess,  they  wani,  they  strike ; 
Their  ways  are  different,  bat  their  art  alike. 
Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt;  aroond 
Tliefar  hollow  irides,  the  rattling  thomps  resoand» 
A  atom  of  strokes  well  meant,  with  fury  flies. 
And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes : 
Nor  always  errs ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  Jaws. 
Hoary  with  age,  Entellus  stands  bis  ground ; 
'    But  with  his  warping  body  imds  the  wound  ; 
His  head  and  watchfhl  eye  keep  eren  pace. 
While  Darea  tranrerses,  and  shifts  his  place  ; 
And  like  a  captain  who  beleaguera  round 
Some  strong-built  castle,  on  a  rising  ground; 
Views  all  the  approaches,  with  obserring  eyes. 
This  and  that  odier  part,  in  Tain  he  tries ; 
And  more  on  industry  than  force  relies. 
With  hands  on  hi|^b,  Entellus  threats  the  foe; 
But  Dares  watch'd  the  motion  from  below. 
And  siipp'd  aside,  and  shunM  the  long  descending  blow. 
Entellus  wastea  his  forces  on  the  wind; 
And  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  designed. 
Headlong,  and  heafy  fell,  his  ample  breast. 
And  weighty  limbs,  hia^aadent  mother  presa'd.  . 
So  ftdls  a  hollow  pine,  thai  long  has  atood 
On  Ida*s  height,  or  Erymanthua*  wood. — 
Dauntless  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  returned, 
With  shame  his  chedss,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum^ : 
Disdain  and  conscioaa  virtue  fir'd  his  breast. 
And,  with  redoubled  force,  his  Ibe  he  pressM ;  - 
Ha  lays,  on  .-loads  with  either  hand  amain. 
And  haadkog  dritea  the  TMjan  o*er  the  plain,- 
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Nor  ttopi,  Bior  ttajrsy  nor  rest,  nor  breath  allowt ; 
Bat  Rtorms  of  strokes  descend  about  his  brows; 
A  rattUng  tempesti  and  a  hail  of  blows. 

No  man  who  had  not  seen  such  a  fight,  could  have  given 
such  a  description  as  that  above :  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  when  Virgil  wasin  Greece,  he  saw  such  a  contest  at  the 
Isthmian  games;  and  therefore  was  enabled  to  paint  firom 
nature* 

In  all  the  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked  ;*  and  their  bodies  were  rubbed  all  over  with  oil,  or  with 
a  certain  ointment  compotad  of  a  due  proportion  of  oil,  wax 
and  dust,  mixed  up  together,  which  they  called  Ceroma« 
These  unctions  were"  as  some  say,  peculiar  to  the  wrestlers  and 
^pancratiasts,  whose  combats  were  thereby  rendered  more 
toilsome  and  various;  while  each  combatant  endeavoured  to 
seize  up<m  the  other,  whose  efforts  to  escape  or  break  the  hold 
of  his  antagonist  were  assisted  by '  the  slipperiness,  as  well  as 
the  force  and  agility  of  his  body. 

But  in  order  to  qualify  a  little  this  extreme  lubricity  of  the 
skin,  occasioned  by  these  unctions,  the  Athletes  were  accus- 
tomed, before  they  came  to  an  engagement,  either  to  roll 
themselves  in  the  mud  of  the  Palaestra,  or  in  the  sand,  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  a  place  called  Kmit^fmf  or  that  with  which  the 
place  of  combat  seems  to  have  been  covered,  as  well  for  the 
use  just  now  mentioned,  as  to  prevent  the  combatants  from 
bruising  or  injuring  themselves  in  falling ;  which,  were  it  not 
for  this  bed  or  covering  of  sand,  they  would  be  liable  to  do. 

The  victory  in  these  contests  was  adjudged  to  him  who  gave 
his  adversary  three  fells ;  as  is  evident  finom  the  following 
Eeunous  epigram  upon  Milo,  translated  by  Mr.  West 

When  none  adventarM,  in  th'  Olympic  sand 
The  ndgfat  of  boist*rons  Milo  to  withstand ; 
Th'  nnriraU'd  chief  ad?anc'd  to  selie  the  crown. 
Bat  Wd  his  triomph  slippM  nnwary  down. 

•  Thneydides,  lib.  1.  §  tI.  torn.  1*  pp.  16,  17.  edit.  Glasg^. 
The   Athlelea  at  first  wore  a  scarf    round  the   waist;  bat  in  the  zlTth 
Olysipiad;  osa  (Mppos,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  scarf 
taBgiingr    abast  his  feet,    and    wsa    hilled;  though  others    say,  that    he 
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The  fPNilli  «i  UiB,  Wb«  IbU  wtthoat  a  €at. 
Bat  rldnflTy  In  Ike  nMrt  he  «lopdl,  «iA  erj^H, 
Do  not  thvet  ftlln  tiM  Tictory  dtdde  ? 
Portime  indeed  heth  giT*n  me  one,  but  who 
WiH  vndertdce  to  throw  me  th*  otfiertwo  ? 

4.  Upon  tbe  day  of  the  chariot-race,  the  chariots,  at  a  certaiii 
signal  marched  out  of  the  lodges  and  entering  the  course  ac- 
cording to  the  order  before  settled  by  lot,  were  there  drawn 
up  in  a  line  ;  but  whether  abreast,  or  one  behind  another,  is  i| 
question  among  the  learned. 

The  following  noble  and  animated  description  of  a  chariot- 
race  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  pen  of  Sophocles,  translated  by 
BIr.  West,  will  give  the  reader  a  lirely  idea  of  this  part  of  th^ 
contest  in  the  Grecian  g^ames : 

A  d9itripU(m  &f  m  Ckariai  tan. 

When  on  the  second  dey,  in  order  next. 

Came  on  the  contest  of  the  rapid  car. 

As  o*er  the  Phocian  plain  the  orient  eon 

Shot  hie  impnrpled  bMms,  the  Pythie  eonriie 

Oreetea  enter'd,  circled  with  a  troop 

or  charioteers,  his  bold  antagonists. 

One  from  Achaia  came,  from  Sparta  one. 

Two  fitMn  the  Libyan  shores,  well  practised  each 

To  mle  the  whirlini^  car ;  with  these,  the  fifOi, 

Orestes  Tannting  his  Thessalian  mares. 

JStoUa  sent  a  sixth,  with  youthful  steeds 

In  natiTc  gpld  array'd.    Tlie  next  in  rank 

From  ftiir  Magrnesia  sprun|^ }  of  Thrace  the  eighth 

His  snow-white  coursers  from  Thesprotia  drore: 

JPktNn  heaVn-boilt  Athens  the  ninth  hero  came, 

A  huge  BcBotian  the  tenth  chariot  flilM. 

These,  when  the  Judges  of  the  games  by  lot 

Had  llxM  their  order,  and  arrangcfd  the  cars, 

All,  at  the  trumpets'  signal,  all  at  once 

Burst  from  the  barrier,  aU  together  cheer'd 

Tbehr  fiery  steeds,  and  shook  the  floating  reins. 

Soon  with  the  din   of  rattlfaig  cars  was  filPd 

The  seandiog  Hippodrome,  and  olonds  of  dost 

-■  ■  •  -  -  -  ■  ■■Ml 

only  lesttba  vMnry  by  that  dH  $  whieh  ever  way  it  was,  occasion  was  taken 
frgmltaiee  tomikenhMr,  ihat sH «e  iittMto  Ibrtbe  fatnra  ahwUd  wmmA 
naked.    Weat*s  Pindar,^  tal,  I.  p.  ^%r  ISm^ 
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Now  misfd,  aad  piMB*d  t»gfiM  W.  tlm^  4iN>i%. 
Nor.  iimM  111*  mirHiiy  I|h|^  faofNitieitf.  «ifl^ 
To  ckts .  hfe   nhMKJptp^  «iid  MMrip  th»  Uwwf 
Of  claihiKs  axlMp  «^  tlMwt-btofiSlPft  ^wih. 
Hmu  pinted.  on  c»flib  «llMi!^«  vm^  avA  thvti^ 
On.  Mflh  twitlgiiwii.  yqke  Um  «U1^.  Ibaii^, 

Bat  to  the  |Mur  «»  bA  Minr  4ieeib 
Orettei,  reisiiig'  la  tlie  nwBwart  ttecfd. 
While  Ib  a  iMgiBr  eeope^  with  leoeanM  relM^ 
And  harik'd  «p  |»  thfir  wipmd^  the  etlieqi  feiri 
'fV^^d  cwtft  aKoiyii4  the  ge^  hSs.grviiof  irlikee|. 

4»  yc^  erect  ogjpii  thMx  vJ^Miac  ^be 
BoliHl  eirery  chariot,  till  ^e  hard^imithVI  ^^^e^S 
That  tdrew  the  Thndaa  car.  wuaaiter^d  hroke 
With  TfeloBce  aw^Tt  tuid  tajraiaf  ihortf 
0«hm  cVr  the  Hto9odr«|i%iit^k  w^MTaA  ^ecAs 
ipi|Bj  had  0Qei|ileted  if»:if  tf|c  msfn^  c«t^ 
Di^M  thetjT  wild  fiw^lieede  ^piaat  tibe  libyMi  ear. 
Fhn  thia  oae  lackfece  ^aace  a  traia  ef  tie 
flaceeediagy  mdely  ea  eadL  ethci^  Ml 

Vi/nm  ai^.  ciiaiii>^e«mb  V^  Wo»  ym-  V^ 
Withi  wreck!  of  a^attqr;d  €«»  ^e  Fhec|ai|  |^||^ 

This  eeco,  th*  Athcaiaa,  with  eenwyiaate^art 
Hia  ooorae  cMiqaely  TecrSl,  aad   eteeriai:  ^^n^ 
With  etead  J  reio,  the  wild  conHaoticii  jpaanilt 
Of  tunbliDg  cheriotSy  aad  ^^BO^nftai^  itff|ln 
Next,  and,  tho'  last,  jet  Doll  at.  ooptdcnfg^. 
And  hopee  of  rictorj,  Oreatee  cane. 
Bat  when  he  aaw,  ol*'  hia  anta^oaiita 
Him  only  now  remaSnins^  to  iiia  aarai^ 
'Anziona  he  raie'd  hie  itinralatlag  Tcloe* 
And  now  with  eifaal  ftentn  ahreaot  thaj  drove.  ' 
Now  with  alternate  moneatary  pilde 
Beyeeid  eacb  etl|er  poahM,  Ihefar  ■trekhtog  alaedk 

Breet  Oreoteo,  aad  eveet  hia  eaa 
?hiie'  an  the  aanibflr'^  epaprauM,  new  l|ad  ataoAii 
Bat  ^ncUeai  ifk  the  ^  ^  fqjmd,  the  |^ 
ne  wliedlag.  conner  tvn^  thi^  idt|ier  reia 
la^wra^aat  he  rdax'd,  aad  en  the  eteaa 
Tie  ^atlai'd  aide  dMhh^Tf  fram  ^^  wheda     • 
Ml,  beidliwif^  haapper'd  i^  ^  ta^gttag  i^io^ 
Tjiie  firigbted  niarea  flew  dlTcra  e*fr  the  eoavK^. 

The  thcongM  aiiBBiVly,  wbaa  they  aaw  the  drief 
BmtVd  trcm  hia  ehailel,  wWi  eonpaMleii  awf^d^ 
Hia  yoath  deplored,  dcplor*d  hia  glori«a  lala 
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For  wlglit^  >fcedt»  ndw.  dMttiM  to  altlitr 
fiim  §ngg»d-BUmg  tht  dwrt,'  hk  ftet  in  •b  i 
Till  hMtlng^  to  hhi  M,'  ud :  Mftroe  at  leiifth 
The  finncle  vnrtti   rwtrrtntog',  <WMi>tli6  ntni 
The  cluvioteers  relees'd  hleii  and  oeaveyM 
With  womide  and  gere  dMgarM  to  his  friends. 
^  The  Jeet'  Amphictyoae  on  th*  Athenian  eteede 
^  The  Delphie  laofei  eoleaiiily  conferrU** 

Frmn  thk  descri[^ifm  of  the  cbarv^Unce  the  reader  will 
easily  imagine  what  a  noise,  what  a  bustle  and  confusion,  ten, 
twenty,  and  sometimes  forty  chariots  must  have  made  bunsiting 
at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  altqg^ther  from  the  barrier!  and 
pressing  all  to  thei  same  point!  what  skill  and  courage  in  the 
charioteers !  what  obedience,  what  strength  and  swiftness  in 
the  h<M*8es !  what  ardour  imd  emulation  in  both  must  hare  been 
requisite  to  maiutain  the  advantages,  idiich  their  own  lots  had 
given  them,  or  to  surmount  those  of  their  antagonists. 

5.  To  excite  the  ardour  and  emulation  of  the  competitors, 
by  placing  in  their  view  the  object  of  their  ambition,  the  crowns^ 
the  rewards  of  victory,  were  laid  upon  a  tripod,  or  table, 
which  during  the  solemnity,  was  brought  out, ,  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  tlmlttMi. 

viMtr  levwr  rituu  mm  cMavw* 

rmiAB. 

Hie  crowns,  .whose  blooming  honours .  grace 

The  coursers  in  th'  Ofjioipic  race. 

Tempestuous  rushing  to  the  goal, 

Vnth  raptnre  fiU  the  victor^  soul. 
*  nmnaN. 

There  were  also  branches  of  palm  exposed,  which  the  victons 
were  to  receive  along  widi  the  crowns,  and  which  they  carried 
in  their  hands' as  emblems,  says  Plutarch,  of  the  insuppreasi- 
ble  vigour  of  their  body  and  jninds.  Near. the  goal  was  erect- 
ed a  tribunal,  on  which  sat,  the  presidents  of  the  games, 
called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for .  their  years,  and 
characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and  judges  of  these 
arduous  contentions,  and  impartial  witnesses  of  the  respective 
merit  and  pretensiG^  of  each  combatant,  and  with  the  strictest 
justice  conferred ithe  crown. 


OMTICtA  JifBLfOA.  VBff 

Bat  tkoiigh  llie  craqueroi^,  iihnediately  on.  tlieir  gainbg-  the 
Tictory,  were  entitled  to  the  chaplet  and  the  palm,  yet:  PeC 
Faber,  (Agonis.  lib.-  i«  c*  80.)  conjectnreB,,  from  a  pasBage  of 
CSuryaoatoniy  that  they  who  contended :  in  the  liiorttingexercisei, 
did  not  Teoeire  their  crowns  till  noon.}  at  which  time  itmay.alao 
-be  inferred  from  the-eame  paaaag^  that  the  spectatora,  aa^wdl 
aa  the  candidates,  were  dismissed  in  order  to  take  sooiei^fieril- 
mant  before  the  afternoon  exercises  came  on  ;  the'conquerimi  in 
which  were  in*  like  manner  obliged  to  wait  for:their  reward  till 
the  evening.  To  this  custom  the  Apostle  is  supposed  to  allude. 
(Heb.  xi.  4D.)^-And  indeed,  as  every  part  of  these  games  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and*  decency,  itb  not  natural 
to.  suppose  that  the  course  of  the  exercises  was  interrupted,  by 
giving  the  crown  to  every  single  conqueror  as  soon  as  be  had 
dbiaiBed  his  victory,  especially  as  that  solemnity  was  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony. .  . 

Hie  following  is  the  manner,  according  to  Bfr.  West,  in 
which  this  ceremony  was  performed : 

The  cobquenMrs  being  summoned  by  proclamation,  marched 
■I  order  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Hellanodics,  where  a  herald, 
•triung  the  crowns  of  olive  from  the  table,  placed  one  upon  the 
head  of  each  of  the  conquerors ;  and  giving  into  their  handu 
hnaidMs  of  palm,  led  them  in  that  equipage  along  the  stadium, 
preceded  by  trumpets,  proclaiming  at  the  same  time  with  a 
feud  voice,  their  names,  the  natnes  of  their  fiithefs,  and  their 
countries ;  and  specifying  the  particular  exercise  in  which  eadi 
.ef  Aem  had  gained  the  victory.  The  form  maite  uaeof  in  that 
pfodamation,  seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  these  or  sudi 
like  terms  7  viz.  ^Diagoras  theson  of  Damagetus,  <^  Rhodes, 
eonqneror  in  the  ceestus  in  the  class  of  men;^'  and  so  of  the 
kesl^  wheilier  men  or  boys,  mutatis  mutandis. 

That  diflbrent  degrees  of  merit  were  rewarded  with  difiereOt 

-degrees   of  hoqoar,  and  consequently  with  different  crowtiS^ 

m  inferred  from  the  words  of  St.  Basil:  **  No  president  of  the 

Games,  say)i  he,  is  so  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to  think  a  man, 

who,  for  want  of  fn  adversary,-  hath  not  opntended,  deserves 

F  2 


iriM  MM  waUnt  «■'  >(iM,  who.  luoh  tomwiitH  arii  d»er. 

fhRiifh  di#«H^  chflplet  neite  fol^^ 

utanB  Him  MBiy  mAnri,  no  ddv  ^orioas  ttidndtai  ^icnib% 
imo«ip0iMs  vttmiiaif  Aeirifiitorie%  as  ^11  Mbi  the vpeeli* 
Him  iafvneimly  w  itbm  Am  mm  icoiiiitryai^^  (vMndn^^adl 
'#datiw  m  >p«HieiiIar ;  wxiie  iof  irinek  tlniy  lidoehrdi  'ot«i 
'fttofiselhey  Wre  )i«t  in  {itaKifiion  tf  ike  crcnm.  ^Sadh^tae 
4m  faccholMlMBi  and  Mt^pfrfaAisn  of  tlnit  mn^iis  mmaMf7% 
*4n-wvm'«Mg;iiilidttioii8  tif  theii  ffMndbs  aiid,  <e^^  ihe  MM 
rnidaxliMrted  inlatalioiiB  df  ifaeif  mali^pMni  andtoppioMtalhi  i 

As  'liKy  piwwd*riony  Ike  atadimiiv  after  ilbef  llad  reoeivvrt 
^Md  drofr%  Aey  'wore  again  Mated  witk'thewsolflnllilMBi'iif 
^Ae^^fmsMon^  metaSofstuibd  wilh%  ahower  of therbadttd  fliialitay 
poured  on  them  frmn  every  side. . 

.     It  im  fimher  ewltaMiy,  .ferlhe  firfends  ef  Ae  ?tetofdhiia 

to  expren  their  particular  riapeeC  tothoii,  hj  going  up'toilhte, 

'  aelxiatiagp  'thtoni)  abd  preseiltiBg  Aem  with  ^ba^felB  of 4erfaa^'Scc 

.     To  perpetuate,  the  glory  ^f  th^ie  Vietedei,  tbe  ITniBiaediM 

eateied  into  a  publie  reghler  the  litalea  of  the  conqmniM; 

^tpedf^g^  without  doubt,  the  pttrticukur  exercife  anil  Ornih^ 

,  whether  of  men  or  boy%  in  which  each  had  been  ricMvkiaiii 

.together  with  the  numbw  of  the  Oljpmpiad;  and  iheb  aat'Vp 

thehr  atafoea  in  the    altis,   or  sadred  grove    of  Jiipitdt  <dbt 

Olympiayi  > 

Tliefle)particvlar8  fegpec^g  Ae  aaered  gamei  of  the  Oredail% 

whioh  mogb  held  in  the  highest  reliown  in  the  di^aof  4ie 

.  Aposttea,  explain  and  iUustrate  not  only  Ae  passage  isWdh 

wie  liaw  (placed  at  the  head  of  Ais  article,  but^variona  parts  af 

their  writings,    the  beauty,  energy^  aad  sublinttCy  df  wUA 

consist  ia  aietaphorical  idloaioas  to  Aeatf  gamck,  fttas  Ae 

mrions  ^miastic  exercises  of  which  their  elegaikt^md 

siFe^knageiy  is  borrowed* 


^  ApoS  iW.  iy»si  1.  ill.  ekp.  I. 
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"<  So  je  MMknoRJr,  thai  Ifaeywlio  ran  id  Hkkmrnibaaa^  nnn 
indeed,  nil,  but  one  omlt  rtoGiVetb  the  prise  f  So  ran  ibaiy^ 
BMy  lay  kold  on  ^hb  raies :"  Kkow  yon  not  Uluit  in  itbe  dpecuni 
etndinmgrdiittaniiiibeniTnn  witfa'ilie  utmost  confieitiaii  to  necmH 
the  fwize^lNit  that  only  one  peradn  wine  and  reeeiT^  9  Wkh^te 
mmie  aidonr  <nd  p^'aeveranfeedo  yon  ran,  that  yoo  nnty  iwuuitn 
the|[l«IaAd  tif  teleetidi  ^loi]^     Yon  mnat  obaerve  nll-the  rnkn 
ipRMsribed  hsy  Ohriiit,  oAisnrjae  you  tannot  hope  to  reciDiw  the 
'prmo'**^  aoifte  tiiai  ye  may  lay  hold  on  Ae  priae^**  Here  it  Ji 
»#ident  tiife  Apoatle  plaedi  the  chriatuai  Mcein  eoMraat  with  the 
Cbedan  gnnMa;  in  thckn^  oaly  one  reoeiyed  Ae  prizes  though 
nllMn>:  in  iUb,  if  -n/Zran,  is// will  i^oerre  ihe  prizie.   ^  Now 
ercty  one  who  contendeth,  or  striveth  for  the  mattery,  in  tmU 
pente  in  all  things  :''  Every  one  who  enters  the  liBts  as  a  com- 
batant, snlnmiy  to  a  Tory  r^d*  and  severe  regimen,    ^  They 
indeed  that  they  may  reoeire  a  &ding  crown,'bat  we  one  that  does 
not  Mo  :^  Tbtj  do  this  to  obtain  a  fading  chaplet,  that  is  only 
oomposed  of  the  decaying  leann  of  k  wiM  Uiii^  but  in  our 
Tiew  k  hung  up  the  thiftiding  wrcf^th  dF  Immditelity.    The 
crowns  for  Which  the  tireeks  contended  in  the  games,  were  for 
the  most  ;part  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  though  evergreens 
soon  withered.  -  In  the  Olympic  games,  the  crowns  were  of  tha 
ipt/d  o/tve  ;  in  the  Pythian,  they  were  of  laurel;  in  the  btb- 
mian,  of  pines ;  and  in  the  Nemeen,  of  mallagej  or  parsley. 
The  bmours  likewlste  of  which  these  crowns  were  the  pledges, 
by  fengdi  of  tiin^  lost  their  agreeableness,  and  atkuBt  p^rislhed, 
bihg  all  confin^  to  the  present  life.    Bnt  die  crown  for 
which  christians   contend,  being  a  crown  of  righieouemeee^ 
(B  Tim.  iv,&)nnd  u  er&wn  of  life^  <Jamea,  i.  IB.  Rev.ii.']0.) 
itaerer  fiides^  as  die  Apostle  dtm/tyes  in  the  next  clause;  fbieU 
kf  tfheve  Aall  never  be  any  period  put  to  die  honours  and  ad^ 
vantages^  of  which  diis  crown  is  the  pledge.    ^  I  therefore  so 
BOl  na  unoertaitfly:'^  The  veward  being  «o great,  Itb 


i^U. 


•  ^  file  irord  rnkk^tf^  whlcb  we  triuitlate  WMeriatnijff  hMm  oAier  meaniiigt. 
i.  tf  tigiines  igummmtiif  ;  I  donotmn  tike  one  ignanmi  of  whet  be  f s  aboul ; 
croiribelawf  of  the  cosrie;  1  know'th&t  thcte  b  an  eternal  life :  I  Aiioio'the 
«^  thai  kadi'tb  ft^  and  I  ftHOiD  and  feel  the  powr  of  It    2.  n  fif^Ifies 


IW  CmiTIOA  biblica; 

ttol  ewartmjmit  with  jmt  wo  wamA  agfflity  tnd  ttreogdi  asii 
mtAdmA  to  aeciBre  die  prise ;  bat  I  exertmyself  to  the  utmost; 
as  cne  who  is  iseiinble  that  the  object  kworthy  the  greatest  exer- 
tiont  ttid  that  he  is  always  in  the  riew  of  his  judge.  <<  So  I 
box,  as  not  beating  the  air  :*'  1  engage  as  a  combatant,  but  deal 
Bolmy  blowsin  empty  air«  Kype  observes  that  there  me  three 
wijB  in  which  pmsons  were  said  atfa  diifmf  to  beat  the  air. '  1. 
When  in  jn^actising  for  the  combaSt,  they  threw  their  arins  and 
legs  about  in  different  ways,  thus  practising  the  attitudes^of 
olienee  and  defence.  TUm  was  termed  mua(u^omf  fighting  wUk 
a  ehadow.  To  this  Virgil  alludes  when  representing  Dsrefc 
swinging .  his  arms  about,  when  he  rose  to  diallange'  a  compel 
titer  in  the  boxing  Aatch : 

TaUs  jntIimi  Darss  eapmi  alium  im  preetta  i&tttif 
OttmtdUquM  kwrntroi  loloffy  aliernaqu^  jaeiai 
Bradila  praUmdmu^  •!  Terberat  letlbiis  anm. 

JEb.  v.  vcr.  PS. 

Thus  iploryiDg  in  hti  itreDgth,  In  open  vtew 
His  arms  aroand  the  towering  Deree  threw  i 
Stftlk'd  high,  and  laid  hh  brawny  ahouldera  bare, 
And  dealt  hia  wHHling  hlomi  in  Map^f  air. 

prrr. 

3.  Sometimes  boxers  were  to  aim  blows  at  their  adversaries 
which  they  did  not  intend  to  take  place,  and  which  the  others 


mUhomt  obttrvaiUm  /  the  eyes  of  all  the  tpectatore  were  fixed  on  those  who 
in  these  races ;  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  mnltitnde,  they  stretched  tmrj 
nerre :  the  Apostle  knew  that  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  npon  him^l.  Hia  iUsa 
b>ethien  waited  for  his  halting— 9.  The  persecuting  Jews  and  Gentiles  longed 
ht  his  downfkll-r3.  'Qie  ohnrch  of  Christ  iook^d  on  him  with  anxiety— 4.  Aiid 
ha  acted  in  all  things  aa  nnder  the  immediate  sye  of  God.**  Dr.'  A.  Clarke  la 
loeo.-— '^  The  Greek  adverb  nhxmty**.  says  Dr.  Msckaigfaty  <*  comes  from  mh^ 
a  word  which  signifies  a  thing  not  manifest  or  apparent,  (Lake  xi.  44.)  Ye  are, 
•pf  -  T»  fjumfuui  tn  ahiK»i  m9  grmv€$  wkUh  appear  nof.**  And  he  paraphrasea 
the  passage  as  followat  **  I  ran  aocovdlag  to  all  the  rnlea  prescribed^  aiid  whft 
the  greatest  activity ;  knowing  that  in  no  pert  of  the  coarse  I  am  ont  of  the 
view  of  my  Jndge,  and  of  a  gr^sat  concourse  of  spectators.*'  Christ  the  Jndge 
of  the  world  observes  how  every  man  behaves  in  the  station  assigned  to  hhm 
and  that  with  as  much  attention,  as  the  Judges  and  spectators  obsqrvad  the 
manner  in  which  the  Athletes  eontended.**  Dr.  Macknigfat  In  loco. 
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obliged  4o  exert  themselyes  to  prerent  ai  nradb  bb  if  diej 
had  been  really  intended ;  aad*  by  these  oieaiia,  aome  dextemi 
pugilmls  vanqaished  their  adverBariea  by  mere  fatiguey*  widi-i 
oat  g^Dg  them  a  single  blow.  8.  Pugilists  were  said  to  hefU 
lie  otr  when,  having  to  contend  with  a  nimble  adyersary,  who^ 
by  nmning  from  side  to  side,  stooping,  and  Tarioas  contor- 
tions of  the  body,  eluded  the  blows  of  his  antagonist ;  who 
•pent  his  strength  on  the  atr,  frequently  munng  his  otai,  and 
sometimes  evertuming  himMefff  in  attempting  to  hit  his  advert 
•ary,  when  this,  by  his  agOity,  had  been  able  to  elude  the 
Uow«  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  Virgil^s  account  of  the 
boxing  match  between  Entellus  and  Dares  before  cited,*  (iBneid 
▼•  ver.  426,  &c)  which  will  give  us  a  proper  view  of  the 
anbject  to  whidi  the  Apostle  alludes. 

-  Homer  has  the  same  image  of  misBing  the  foe  and  beaiing 
tke  atr,  when  describing  Achilles  attempting  to  kill  Hectcnr ; 
who,  by  his  agiliiy  and  $kill^  (poeticd  by  ApoUo^)  eluded 
die  blow : — 

Thrice  stnick  PeUdee  with  indignant  heart, 

Thrioe,  in  impaalm  airy  h»  plonged  the  dart. 

FOFB. 

^.  But  I  bruise  my  body,  and  lead  it  captive,t^  lest  perhaps 
having  proclaimed  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  one  not  ap- 
pfoved*''  I  inure  my  body  to  the  severest  discipline,  and 
bring  all  its  appetites  into  subjection  :  lest  when  I  have  pro- 
daimed  $  to  odters,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy 

•  See  page  lOS.  linea  3S  and  33. 

t  Thm  word  h^KaXuym^  la  applied  to  the  i§adiag  am  entaiy  oioay  tofUv^foom 
llb^ddafhaHU.    It  denoteatharef  reanabaolnteTietory.    Thia  and  tiie  former 
are  very  aaiphatical,  eenveylng  a  llTdy  Idea  <tf  the  Apoatle%  aettvlty  in 
battfe  Bgalnet  iSbm  animal  part  of  liia  nature,  and  of  the  obatfamoj  of  lila 
ao  heightening  the  victory. 

X  Wn  hnre  already  noticed  that  it  waa  the  oAoe  of  the  herald,  at  theae 

Imlifala,  to  prodaim  the  oonditiona  of  tlie  gamee,  diepiay  tiie  priiee,  exhort  the 

cnMetke  emvbtloa  of  thoaewho  were  to  ooBtcnd,ded«re  the  terma 


W949^L«trwg  inippepifioa  upoa  i)^  minds  of  di|^  Cori^^lMaii^  9$ 
tbcjy;  y^etewo  qlS^  «piBctatwi  of  tbose  games,  n^hicb  weve  0^ 
Imljed  on  tbe  TgtfimjM,.  upon  whi^^  dieir  city  was  sitiuited*  It 
ii  yeiy  pj^perly  inimdii^ed  ^iljh  i^Now  Y09  997 :  for  eveig 
citjaoB  (rf!  Coriptii  wa^  ao%iiainte4  with  every  minotf)  wcmur 
8tuce  of  ibii  most  sptwdid  and  pompons  spl^emmty^ 

Wliait.  has  !)^eii  obsenred  oomc^amvig  tl|e  spirit  an^  ardovr  widi 
which  tike  ecHP^pieti^vB  ong^g^  in  ihs(  raoe,  aiad  cooceniing  Ui« 
pirize  tbey  (Ad  W  ^iew  (o  reirafd  their  arduous  co^teitfjcm, .  ifiB 
lUfistrate  the  following  saUin^e  paseiage  of  the  same  winter  io  V$ 
^pist^e  to  diet  Plii|ippian%  (iii, .  1^14.)  <'  No^  as  thw^h  I  hial 
already  attained,  either  if  ere  already  perfejQt ;  b^t  I  fcdlo.ir  aftpr 
if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  fqr  w^ch  also  I  am  apprdhapided 
9f  Christ  JesuSp  Brethren,  1  coifut  not  myself  to'  li^ve  appp^ 
fended  :  bi|tt|iis  pne  thing  I  do,  foigettifg  thosie  thingf  irhiiA 
fure  behind,  and  reaching  fiurth  unto  those  things  whid|  ass 
before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  ik§.  luf^ 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  :''  Not  that  already  I  have  ac- 
quired this  po/m  •*  not  that  IJfttveMlready  atjtained  perfection  ; 
but  I  pursue  my  eeuree^  that  I  may  eeize  that  crown  of  inunotw 
tality,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  raised  by-  the  gracious  app<MnU 
ment  of  /esus  Christ  My  christian  brethren,  I  do  not  esteem 
myself  to  hav^  obtained  (his  glorioust  prize  :  but  pne  ^^ng 
occupies  my  whole  attention ;  forgetting  what  I  lejft  behind  / 
^tretch  every  nerve  towards  the  prize  before  me,  pressing  wit( 
eo^er  and  rapid  etepsy  towards  the  goal  to  eeize  the  yhinmrtal 
pqlm!^  which  God,  by  Christ  Jesus,  5e«<oio«« 

• 

of  each  oonteiti  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Tictoniy  and  pot  the  crown  oa 
their  heads.  In  allnsion  to  that  office,  the  Apostle  caHs  himself  Mfuf,  ll#  JbsrsU; 
te  the  t(H|hat  for  Immnrtality;  beeanse  he  was  oqys  of  the  chief  of  those  ^ho 
wore  emplof ed  by  Chrlft  tolntrodnco  into  the  stadinm  snoh  as  eontendsd  te  the 
laeoxvniitlble  eeofm.  He  caUed  them  to  tha.  oomhat^  bo  d^slnrod  the  Usdef 
sqpibet  in  vbioh  tbejjt  were  to  engage)  he  proolaimod  the  qnsliicrtlons  noc  wssqr 
in  the  combatants^  and  the  laws  of  tl^  battle.  WMmI,  ho  eaoowago4  tho 
CfipibaMints,  by  pladi^  tl^o  orowo^  V>^  P^^Mw*  ^U  \f\  thofar  titv.  800  Art. 
^idam  CVu^e  tfid,  If  ^)duBtifgfat  in  locq. 
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Hat  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the  same  Apostle,  in  the 
teeond  epistle  of  Timothy,  written  a  little  before  his  martyrdom, 
is  beautifully  allusire  to  the  above  mentioned  race,  to  the 
crown  that  awaited  the  victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or 
judgBs  who  bestowed  it.  ^  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith:  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
r^tequs  judges  shall  g^ve  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  onlyt 
but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing/'  (2  Tinu  iv«  7, 8.) 
.  The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (an  epistle  which« 
in  point  of  composition,  may  vie  with  the  most  pure  and  da- 
bqnite  of  the  Greek  classics,)  says :  ^*  Wherefore  seeing  we  also 
are  ccmpsssed  about  with,  so  great  adoud  of  witnesses,  let  us 
lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  fiuth ;  who^ 
fisr  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
^  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand,  of  die  throne  of 
God.  For  consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of 
umen  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your 
Buads.  Wherefore  liffc  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the 
feeble  knees :  and  make  straight  paths  for  your  feet^  lest  that 
which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way."  (Heb.  xii.  1—8. 
12^  18.)    In  dlusion  to  that   prodigious  assembly,  from   all 


\m  19  fif^tm.  Erery  tenn  here  employed  by  the  Apoetle  is  agonitdeal.  Tie 
whole  piMive  beondfally  repreeento  that  ardour  which  fired  the  eoabataiite 
CBfafed  in  the  race.  Their  spirit  and  contention  are  in  a -very  strildng 
described  in  the  following  tmly  poetical  lines  of  Appiaa,  (Appian,  Pitc. 
Ik  W.  Ter.  101.)  which  happily  illostrates  this   pasiage :— We   gire  Jones's 


As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  conseioiis  foroe 
InYite  the  labours  of  the  panting  couasi. 
Prone  from  the  lists  the  bloondng  rirals  strato. 
And  spring  exalting  to  the  distant   plain, 
AHemate  feet  with  nimbled-messore  boond 
Impetnotts  trip  along  the  refloent  ground^ 
In  efery  bi'east  ambiUons  pawions  rise, 
To  idiethe  goal,  and  snatch  th*  fannortal  priie. 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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parts  of  the  world,*  which  was  convened  at  Olympia  to  be 
spectators  of  those  celebrated  games,  the  Apostle  places  the 
christian  combatant  in  the  midst  of  a  most  angngt  and  magnifi- 
cent theatre,  composed  of  all  those  great  and  illustrious  cha* 
racters,  whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the 
fended  presence  of  whcmi  should  fire  him  with  a  yirtuous 
ambition,  and  animate  him  with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  die 
race  that  was  set  before  him.  <^  Wherefore  seeing  we  are  com^ 
passed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  :"t  whose  eyes 
are  upon  us,  who  expect  ereiy  thing  Gram  the  preparatory  dis- 
cipline we  have  received,  and  who  long  to  applaud  and  congra- 
tulate us  upon  our  victory,  <^  let  us  lay  aside  every  wdght  ud 
the  sin  that  doth  so  easfly  beset  iis:'*$  let  us  throw oflT  evltt;^ 
impediment,  as  the  competitors  for  the  Olympic  crown  did,  and 
that  sin  that  would  entangle  and  impede  our  steps,  and  prove 
the  fatal  cause  of  our  losing  the  victory  ;  ''  and  let  us  run  wiA 
patience  the  race  set  before  us,*'  like  those,  who  ran  in  the 
Grecian  stadium :  let  us,  infiamed  with  the  idea  of  glory,  honear 
end  immortality,  urge  our  course  with  unremittmg  ardour  towaM 
the  destined  happy  goal  for  the  prize  of'  our  high  calling  in  God 
'omr  iSavioulr ;  *^  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of 
burfiuth:'*  As  the  candidates  for  the  Oljrmpic  honours,  during 
Ate  arduous  contention,  had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venera- 
ble peiiBonages  from  whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  die 
^vied  palm,  and  who  were  immediate  witnesses  of  their  re- 
spective conduct  and  merit ;  iu  imitation  of  them,  let  us  Chrak 
tians  keep  our  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus^  the  origiml 
introducer-  and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  victorioilsk 

.     :'l  .     .  .  •  ; 

*  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Lacedttmon  and  of  Nicc^oUSi.  b# 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  are  convened  to  be  spectators  of  the  Oiyo^te 
exercises.    Arrfanis^pictettas,  Hb.  iii.  p..456.    Upton. 

*  

t  Ni^  fAOfrvfm*  A  cloud  of  witnesses.  This  form  of  expression  occurs  te 
the  politest  writers.  See  Iliad  x.  133.  iEneid  Tii.  793.  Andron.  Rliodil. 
Argonanticon,  It.  398'.  Appian,  Pise.  i.  463.  and  Eoripidis  Hercnla,  Ter.  907, 

{  EMnpi^*ntT9r.  Entangle  bj  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  garments  of 
the  Greeks,  which  were .  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their  steps,  if 
not  thrown  off  in  the  raoe.    See  Hallet  in  loco. 
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will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  tempIeB  with  a  crown  of  glory  that  will 
never  fade ;  **  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,*  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  :"  Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which 
hk  God  and  Father  placed  f^Il  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit 
him  with  that  ardour  and  alacrity  in  the  race  he  had  set  before 
Uokf  cheerfully  submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured 
the  cross,  contemning  the  infamy  of  such  a*  death,  and,  in 
consequence  of  perseyeranoe  and  victory,  is  now  exalted  to  the 
h^^hest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Majesty*  **  For,  consider  him  that  endured  such  contradictions 
of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your 
ndnds:"  consider  him  who  conflicted  with  such  opposition; 
wids;ed  men  all  confederated  against  him,  and  let  reflections 
on  his  fortitude  prevent  your  being  languid  and  dispirited ; 
**  therefore  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble 
knees.  And  make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which 
ii  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way:"  exert  in  the  christian  race 
those  nerves  that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect  those  spirits 
vhich  have  been  sunk  in  dejection  :  make  a  smooth  and  even 
pith  finryour  steps,  and  remove  every  thing  that  would  obstruct 
Old  retard  your  velocity.! 


^^ren  <EReograpto< 


(Continued  from  pnge  flO.) 


Gavemmentj  latoSf  ^c. — ^The  government,  laws,  religion, 
kming,  customs,  &c.  of  the  Assyrians  are  involved  in  great 
ohscarity.  Their  kingdom  at  first  was  undoubtedly  small,  and 
have  continued  so  for  many  ages;  for  the  adventurers,  who 


*  See  page  106. 

t  See  Hornets  Introdncdoii,  toI.  iii.   pp.   4/95^600.    Alio,  Weet'e  Disser- 
OB  the  Olympic  iramei,  and  Dm.  Adam  Clarke,  and  Macknigfat  on  the 
;  whesce  the  materiaU  for  thin  article  haTC  hcen  chiefly  taken. 

q2 
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shared  the  fortune  of  Ashur  when  he  settled  in  that  country, 
though  represented  by  many  historians  as  numerous,  must  haTie 
Been  few,  as  that  migration  took  place  a  short  time  after  the  flood; 
When  they  had  afterwards  extended  the  boundaries  of  their  em- 
pire, we  find  their  kings  were  hereditary  and  despotic ;  and 
hence  their  laws  must  have  been  few  and  arbitrary.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  divided  into  prorinces,  over  which  viceroys  were 
appointed  ;  the  people  were  distributed  into  tribes ;  and  occu- 
pations or  professions  were  hereditary.  There  were  g^reat 
councils  appointed  by  the  people  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  but  though  these  claimed  the  privilege  of  acting  in 
conjunction  with  their  sovereign,  yet  they  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  under  his  controul.  The  first  was  composed  of  mill* 
tary  officers  who  had  retired  firom  the  army  ;  the  second  of 
nobles  ;  and  the  third  of  old  men.  The  king  likewise  appointi^ 
ed  three  tribunals  :  the  first  disposed  of  young  women  in  mar« 
riage,  ,and  punished  adultery ;  the  second  took  cognizance  of 
theft ;  and  the  third  of  every  other  crime.  The  manner  in 
which  young  women  were  given  in  marriage,  though  prevalent 
among  other  nations,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  here* 
As  no  parent  had  the  power  of  disposing  of  bis  own  childfcn^ 
all  the  young  women,  when  marriageable,  were  assembled 
on  a  certain  day,  at  an  appointed  place;  and  the  most 
beautiful  were  sold,  one  after  another,  by  public  auction  to 
the  highest  bidden  The  money  which  was  thus  acquired, 
was  portioned  out  among  those,  whom  no  person  would  accept 
without  some  pecuniary  consideration,  and  who  were  afterwards 
offered  to  those  who  would  take  them  with  the  least  sum.  As 
no  person  was  allowed  to  use  his  wife  ill,  or  to  carry  her  to  a 
foreign  country,  when  any  party  could  not  agree,  ihey  were 
permitted  to  separate,  and  the  money  which  the  husband  had 
received  was  to  be  repaid.  In  the  religion  of  the  country,  idola- 
try was  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  lead  their  kings  to  affect  divine 
honours,  and  induce  the  people  to  offer  even  human  sacrifices 
to  tbeif'God^.  Their  learning  partook  much  of  the  nature  of 
superstition,  and  was  chibfly  employed  in  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena of- ^nature  as   portending  good  or  evil ;  in  expoundii^ 
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dreams,  aod  in  using  enchantment.  Thej,  however,  as  well 
as  the  Egyptians,  claim  the  honour  of  inventing  alphabetic 
writing,  the  origin  of  which  must  for  ever  remain  in  obscurity; 
The  few  remains  of  writing  which  these  nations  have  transmitted 
to  us,  prove  that  their  characters  nearly  resembled  each  other, 
and  w^re  arranged  in  the  same  manner  from  right  to  left.^ 

(To  IM  COOUOMdO 


mtiitai  evitmitwu 


I.  On  the  Old  Testament. 

GENESISk  Omi*.  I. 

SI.  And  God  created  great  whales  and  erery  liTiDg:  creature  that  BKnreth, 
which  the  watera  brought  forth  abaadaiitly,  &e. 

Oreai  wkalesj  D^blDil  OT!ir\'n(Hattanneenim  haggedolim). 
The  word  \^hr\  (Tannin)  which  is  generally  understood  here  by 

the  different  versions,  as  signifying  whalee,  is  used  in  Exod« 
▼i.  9, 10,  12,  and  Deut«  xxxii.  33.  to  denote  a  large  kind  of 
urpeni.  Kimchi  says,  in  this  word  is  to  be  noted  terrestrial 
■I well  as  aquatie  animals:  terrestrial^  that  is,  certain  kinds 
of  serpents  ;  aquatict  large  fish  like  serpents.  Other  Rabbins 
teadk  that  it  denotes  any  kind  of  animals  that  is  monstrous, 
chiefly  in  magnitude.  It  must  therefore  be  understood  rather 
IS  a  general  than  a  particular  term ;  and  here  as  comprising, 
aot  only  all  the  great  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  various  species 
of  whales,  the  porpoise,  the  dolphin,  the  monoceros  or  narwal, 
iad  the  shark,  but  also  large  amphibious  animals,  such  as  the 
onicodile.  God  delights  to  shew  himself  in  little  as  well  as  great 
Aii^ :  hence  he  forms  animals  so  minute,  that  30,000  can  be 
contained  in  one  drop  of  water  ;  and  others  so  greats  that  they 
to  require  almost  a  whole  sea  to  float  in.f 


*  8ae  FivamioBt^i  Heflectioaa  tur  L'Origfaie,  &o.  et  dea  Aaciena  Pevplea.  Cam* 
Isriaad'a  Origin.  Gent.  Antiq.  Gogaet't  Origine  dea  Loix,  Vol.i.  Edin.  Eocy. 
?nL  fi.  pp.  575,  576. 

f  8ne  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  loco. 
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V«ne  83.-^AAd  let  fowl  mvldp^  In  the  earth. 

Fawlf  ^\jf  (puph).  This  word  from  t^  (ooph)  to  fluiiw, 
y9fy,  9b/qwI  in  English  is  from  the  Saxon,  jJeon  tofly^  appears 
to  be  a  general  term  for  every  winged  creature*  ^*  It  is  truly 
astonishing  with  what  eare,  wisdom,  and  minute  skill  God  ham 
formed  the  different  genera  and  species  of  birds,  whether  in- 
tended to  live  on  land  or  in  water.  The  structure  of  a  single 
feather  affords  a  world  of  wonders ;  and  as  God  made  the 
fowls  that  they  might  fly  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  (yet.  90.) 
so  he  has  adapted  the  form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  structure 
and  disposition  of  their  plumage,  for  that  very  purpose.  Tlie 
head  and  neck  in  flying  are  drawn  principally  within  the  breast- 
bone, so  that  the  whole  under-part  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
a  ship's  hull.  The  wings  are  made  use  of  as  sails,  or  rather 
oars,  and  the  tail  as  a  helm  or  rudder.  By  means  of  these 
the  creature  is  not  only  able  to  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity^ 
but  also  to  go  with  vast  speed  through  the  air,  either  stra^ht 
forward,  circularly  in  any  kind  of  angles,  upwards  or  down- 
wards. In  these  also  God  has  shewn  his  skill  and  his  power  in 
the  great  and  in  the  /tfl/e— in  the  ostrich  and  cassowary,  and 
in  the  beautiful  humming^rd,  which  in  plumage  excels  fbm 
splendour  of  the  peacock,  and  in  size  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  bee:'"^ 

Veree  84.  And  God  uid,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  crentnre  al|« 
his  kind,  eattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind:  smA 

it  was  so. 

Living  creature  TVT\  ttfS)3  (J^ephesh  Chayah)  ''  a  geneni 
term  to  exprens  all  creatures  endued  with  animal  life,  in  any 
of  its  infinitely  varied  gradations,  from  the  half-reasoning  elepkani 
down  to  the  stupid  potto,  or  still  lower,  to  the  polype,  which 
seems  equally  to  share  the  vegetable  and  animal  life.'*t 

Cattle,  nDflB  (Behaimah)  *'  Domestic  animals,  such  as  are 

graminivorous,  or  live  on  gratis  and  other  vegetables  ;  and  are 
capable  of  being  tamed,  and  applied  to  d<miestic  purposes, 
such  as  horsesy  hine,  sheep,  dogs,  ^c."j: 

•  Dr.  A^  ClarlLe  in  loco.  f  Idem.  |  Idem. 
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Cfreeping  ihingf  \nn  (jRemes)  **  all  the  different  genera  of 
ierpentSf  tqorms,  and  such  animals  as  have  no  feet/^ 

Beast  of  the  earthy  p»  SSVIl  (ehaiyetho  airetz.)    *«  The 

word   ^Ji^  {ehaiyetho)  seenis  to  signify  all  wild  anhnals,  ai3 

lions,  tigers,    &c«   and  especially  such  as  are  carnivorous  or 
live  on  flesh* 

^  In  beasts  also  God  has  shewn  his  wondrous  skill  and  power; 
in  the  vast  elephant^  or  still  more  colossal  mammoth  or  mega- 
lonyz,  the  whole  race  of  which  appears  to  be  extinct,  a  few 
skeletons  only  remaining*    TI1&  animal,  an  astonishing  effect 
of  God's  power,  he  seems  to  have  produced  merely  to  shew 
what  he  could  do  ;  and  afiter  suffering  a  few  of  them  to  propa- 
gate he  extinguished  the  race  by  a  merciful  providence,  that 
they  might  not  destroy  both  man  and  beast.  The  mamnioth,  or  me- 
gdonyx,  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  as  the  structure  of  teeth  proves ; 
nd  of  an  iinmense  size  :  from  a  considerable  part  of  a  skeleton 
ndiich  I  have  seen,  it  is'computed  that  the  animal  to  which  it 
bdonged  must  have  been  nearly,  twenty-five  feet  in  height  and 
Axfy  in  length !    The  bones  of  one  toe  are  entire  ;  the  toe  up- 
wds  of  three  feet  in  length*    Few  elephants  have  ever  been 
fcimd  to  exceed  eleven  feet  in  height.    How  wondrous  are  the 
WQikg  of  God !    But  his  skill  and  power  are  not  less  seen  in 
the  beautiful'  chevroiiny  or  tfagulus,  a  creature  of  the  antelope 
kbA,  the  smallest  of  all  btjid^  car  cloveii-footed  animals^ .  wliose 
2dicateiimbs'iEa«  scarcely  so  large  as  a  goose  ^uill ;  and  also 
m  the  shreto  mousey  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  many^oed 
^oidnipeds.   In 'ttie  r^plt/e.  kihd'we  see  also  the  same  skill 
lad  power,  hot  bnlj  in  die  immense  snake  called  the  Boa  cpni^ 
ttrictory  the  mortal  foe  and  'conqueror  of  the  royal  tiger ;  but 
tbo  in  the   Cobra  de  ManHle^  a  venomous  serpent,  only  "a 
Ittde  larger  than  a  conunon  sewing  needle.'^t 

fantfiw.'-  Airil  Gock  iald,  t^tiw  make  ifian  iiTdkr  linage^  lifter  OMffflfdiieMi';  Ac. 

^''.fi^iju(  |RaJ(^^-frtt^3  (Naaseh)  R.  Bechaiy[^  thispass^, 
nhMervM  ;•  ^  W^  wili  make,  m  laid  in  the  plur4d  mmhet. 


,J     ^      '■  ■■  J 


•  br.-A.  Olsrke  In  loco.  •  -       '        t  Idem. 
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plimetf  or  cornet^  but  also  a  luminous  body  somewhat  ressm^ 
bling  a  star.  So  Homer  plainly  uses  a<m^  for  the  meteor  conii^ 
monly  called  the  shooting  of  a  star.    (II.  iv.  line  75.) 

Oiov  yAZTEPA  i>M  KfCMU  Voif  aJiu;X0/t««Jl«« 

^  And  ai  a  vtar,  sent  by  (the  son  of)  crafty  Saturn^  cornea.** 

And  Xttctan  (Navig.  torn.  ii.  p.  671.)  explains  his  own 
expression,  itM  xofMr^flv  axtefa,  a  certain  shining  star,  by  Aionurf^r  tm 
Mfof,  i.  e,  one  of  those  luminous  appearances  called  by  the 
ancient  sailors,  Castor  or  Pollux.  It  is  erident  that  the  moiioii 
of  this  luminous  body  which  appeared  to  the  Magi^  was  quitiEi 
different  from  the  apparent  motion  of  any  of  the  stars ;  for,  it 
moved  by  intervals ;  whereas  they  move  perpetually  ;  and  ifs 
motion  was  from  north  to  south,  while  theirs  is  from  east  to  west 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  it  was  a  simple  meteor  of  a  stai^ 
like  form,  provided  for  the  occasion.* 

In  the  eastt  n  rn  Avaroxif,  At  its  rise.  This  word  in  the  LXX 
very  frequently  answers  to  the  Heb*  rntD  the  rising  of  the  aan^ 

and  thence  the  east.j^ 

Verse  11.^ And  fallingr  down  they  worshipped  him:   and  trhen  they  Inid 
opened  their  treasores,  they  presented  to  him  gifts,  gold,  flranluncense,  and  myrife. 

They  worshipped  Atm,  vft^tMimrttf  avr$i.  The  word  ftfonvnmy  frcMflt 
v^  to,  and  jtvM«  to  adore,  which  is  from  xim^,  a  dog^  property 
signifies  to  crouch  and  fawn  like  a  dog  at  his  master's  feet 
It  means,  to  prostrate  oneself  to  another,  after  the  eastern 
custom,  which  is  very  ancient  and  still  in  use.  In  this  act,  the 
person  kneels  and  puts  his  head  between  his  knees^  his  fore* 
head  at  the  same  time  touching  the  ground.  It  was  the  pos- 
ture both  of  civil  reverence  or  homage  and  of  religious  worship* 
Whether  the  former  or  the  latter  was  intended  must  be  deteiw 
mined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  though  the 
Yord  itself  will  not  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  it  is  worthy 
our  observation,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  either  from  the 
adoration,  or  the  gifts  offered,  even  then  collected  that  he  was 
God,  whatever  the  wise  men  might  think  of  him.    Thus  Justin 

*  Vide  Farkhnrst,  Toce  o^^mf,  and  Whithy  in  loco,    f  ParUrant  anb  dmrti^ 
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Martyr  teacheth,  that  Chrfet  being  God,  could  not  reoeire  the 
tMy  Ghost  as  wanting  him,  or  his  asristance ;  and  saith,  of 
this  we  ha^e  testimony  from  the  Magi  of  Arabia,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  child  was  bom,  came  and  worshipped  him.*  Ireneus 
saith,  <<  the  wise  men,  by  the  gifts  they  offered,  shewed  who  he 
was  who  was  worshipped ;  they  offered  myrrh,  because  he  was 
to  die  for  mankind ;  gold,  because  he  was  a  king,  whose  king- 
dom should  haye  no  end ;  and  frankincense,  because  he  was 
God."t  Tertullian  saith,  ^  they  honoured  him  with  these 
gifts,  quari  Deum  ei  regenty  as  a  God  and  king4  And  when 
Celsus  laughed  at  the  wise  men,  as  worshipping  Christ  whilst 
cm  infant  J  as  Ood  ;§  Origen  answers,  ^  that  they  brought 
gifls  to  him,  compounded,  as  it  were,  of  God  and  man ;  gold, 
as  an  ensig^n  of  his  kingly  power ;  myrrh,  as  one  that  was  to 
dk ;  and  frankincense,  as  God.|| 

Tene  15.    And  was  there  antU  the  death  of  Herod,  that  it  might  be  Adfllled 
lUeh  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  saying,  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son. 

That  it  might  be  fulfilled^  tm  «x«f«0«.  Oussett  RosenmUlletf 
Wolf  and  others,  give  Jour  rules,  according  to  which,  the 
phrase,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled^  may  be  applied  in  die  New 
T^Mament. 

1.    When  the  thing  predicted,  is  literally  accomplished, 

2l  When  that  is  done,  of  which  the  Scripture  has  spoken, 
not  in  a  literals  but  a  spiritual  sense. 

8.  When  a  thing  is  done  neither  in  a  literal  nor  spiritual 
Mse,  according  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scripture  ;  but  is 
nmilar  to  that  fact. 

*  Tn  tm  Afa0tag  liaym  wmvfc  ofui  tw  ytfnBvm  to  vm^mv  ixMk  ftfo^tMunnuf  aurm, 

JHai.  eum  Trjfph.  p.  315.  C. 
t  Per  ea  qum  obtalemnt  mmiera  ostenditse  qnis  erat  qoi  adorabatnr ;  myrrha, 
qnod  ipse  erat  qui  pro  mortali  hnmano  genere  moreretnr ;  anrom  Tero^ 
rex,  ci^QS  regni  finis  non  est ;  thus  vero,  qnoniam  Dens,  b.  3.  c.  10* 
X  AdT.  Bfarcion.  b.  3.  c.  12.   Adv.  Jnd.  c.  9.  p.  196. 
§  wfo^nvrnln  x^i^rat  tn  nvuv,  «c  Oitv*    Origen  contra  Cels.  p.  45. 
y  Idem  p.  46.    ♦•(omy  fM  )«;«  a  avAiitt  tit*  is  di w  «m  t^iAfmrv,  «c  ^m-iXii  rw 
X^ww,  iK  'nAn^fiJKNt  rw  o-fMfvcn,  «c  fuu  Oiw  «w  XiCmwTw.    Tide  Parkborst  Toce 
Dn.  A«  Clarke  and  Whitby  in  loco. 

r2 
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4»  When  thlit  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tei- 
lament  as  fonnerly  done,  is  accomplished  in  a  larger  and 
more  extensive  s€n$e  in  the  New  Testament. 

St.  Matthew  seems  to  quote  according  to  all  these  rules  :  and  it 
will  be  useful  to  the  reader,  to  keep  them  constantly  in  view.* 

Out  of  Egypt  have  1  called  my  eon.  This  is  cited  from 
•Hosea^  xf.  1.  where  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egyp* 
tian  bondage,  is  referred  to.  To  account  for  the  applicatioli 
of  this  passage  by  St.  Matthew,  to  God's  calling  his  son  Jeme 
out  of  Egypt,  let  us  turn  to  Exod.  iv.  2S>  23,  where  God 
commandeth  Moses,  **  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  thus  saitli 
the  Lord,  Israel  (is)  my  torn  (even)  my  fir9t4}om*  And  I 
say  unto  thee,  let  my  son  go,  ihsX  he  may  serve  me."  N6w 
mider  the  patriarchal  disp^isation  every  first-bom  eom  in  the 
holy  line,  reckoning  from  the  Jiuherf  was  a  type  of  the  ffreat 
Firet^bomy  the  Messiah^f  and  no  doubt  was  regarded  as 
such  by  the  pious  believers  of  those  times.  The  people  of 
Israel  then,  being  thus  solemnly  declared  by  God  himself  to 
be  his  iSoji,  even  his  First-horn^  must  have  been  considered, 
tn  some  respects^  an  eminent  type  of  the  same  exalted  per^ 
sonage.  Hence,  in  Isaiah  (xlix.  3)  Israel  is  put  for  Mesnahf 
in  these  words,  ^<  Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I 
will  be  glorified.'*  So  (in  Isa.  xlii.  !•)  what  is  in  Hebrew, 
<<  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth,"  is,  in  the  Chaldee  Targum,  '<  Behold  my 
servant  the  Messiah,"j:  and  in  the  Greek,  <'  Jacob  my  servant 
and  Israel  mine  elect."  In  Midrash  Tehillim  on  Psal.  iL  7« 
are  these  remarkable  words  :  *^  I  will  publish  the  decree  s  thin 
decree  has  been  published  in  the  /atr,  in  the  prophets^  and  in 
the  Hagiographia.  In  the  law^  Israel^  is  my  Jlrst-bom  son. 
Exod.  iv.  22.  In  the  Prophets,  Behold,  my  servant  shall 
deal  prudently  :  Isai.  lii.  13.  In  the  Hagiographia,  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  lord,^^  Psal.  ex.  1.  Hence  Rabbi  J^athan  in 
Shemoth  Rabba,  on  those  words  speaks  thus :  '<  As  I  made 


•  Vide  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  loco,    f  See  Rom.  yiil.  29.  Cor.  i.  18.  and 
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Jacob  my  firsl-boni,  as  I  said  (Exod.  iv.  22)  so  have  I  made 
Messiah  my  firsUborn,  as  it  is  said  (PaaU  Ixxxix.  28)  /  will 
make  him  myfint-bam^  higher  than  the  kifUfs  of  the  earthJ* 
And  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  Jehovah  gave  to  Israel 
this  high  title,  on  occasion  of  his  calling  him  out  of  Eggpim 
Believqrs  therefore  might  naturally  expect  that  something  sv- 
milar  to  the  calling  of  Israel  oitt  of  Egypt,  would  happen 
to  Him  whom  Israel  represented.  If  Jesus  then  was  indeed  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  great  first-born,  St.  Matthew 
Teiy  pertinently  applied  Hosea*s  words  concerning  OotTs  coll- 
img  Israel  when  a  child  (u  e.  in  a  political  sense,  as  not  being 
yet  formed  into  an  independent  nation)  out  of  Egypt,  to  hk 
calling  the  antitype  of  Israel,  even  his  beloved  child  Jesus, 
eui  of  the  same  country.* 


en  tfit  sMcrfU  Hortrs  of  t|^  JIftfirf i»0* 


CContiDned  from  page  87J 


Besides  the  alphabetical  poems  and  the  poetical  dialect, 
which  have  been  adduced  as  prooft  of  the  metrical  composition 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  total  difference  between  the  poetical 
and  common  language,  furnishes  us  with  an  argument^  whica 
though  last  is  not  least.  . 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  simple  and  uni^ 
domed  than  the  common  language  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  plain, 
correct,  chaste,  and  temperate  ;  the  words  are  uncommon, 
neither  in  their  meaning  nor  application ;  there  is  no  appearance 
of  study,  nor  even  of  the  least  attention  to  the  harmony  of  the 
periods.  The  order  of  the  words  is  generally  regular  and  uni- 
form. The  verb  is  the  first  word  in  the  sentence,  the  noun, 
which  is  the  agent,  or  the  patient,  if  there  be  one,  immediate- 

•  Vide  Dr.  Wbitl^y  la  looo^  sad  PttUunt  foot  ma^m. 
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ly  sacceedsy  and  the  oth^  words  follow  in  their  natural  order* 
Eadi  circumstance  is  exhibited  at  a  single  effort,  without  the- 
least  perplexity  or  confusion  of  the  different  parts  :  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  by  the  help  of  a  simple  particle,  the  whole  is 
connected  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  a  continued  series, 
so  that  nothing  appears  inconsistent,  abrupt,  or  confused.  But, 
in  the  Hebrew  poetry  the  case  is  very  different,  in  part  at  least, 
if  not  in  the  whole  ;  not  only  in  the  choice  of  words,  but '  in 
the  construction.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will  appear  from 
what  usually  happens  to  a  learner  of  Hebrew,  He,  for  in* 
stance,  who  is  a  proficient  in  the  historical  books,  when  he' 
comes  to  the  poetical  parts,  will  find  himself  almost  a  perfect, 
stranger.  The  phraseology,  however,  peculiar  to  the  poets---^ 
the  inversion  of  the  order  .of  the  words,  the  bold  ellipses,  Ae^ 
abrupt  transitions  of  the  tenses,  genders  and  persons,  and 
other  similar  circumstances — we  must  leave  to  be  collected 
from  practice  and  attentive  reading.  We  would  merely  submit 
it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  whether  a  principle  whidi 
pervades  all  poetry,  is  not  a  strong  proof  of  the  metrical  com- 
position of  Hebrew  poetry.* 

As  to  the  real  quantity,  the  rhythm  or   modulation,    Abe 
harmony  and  cadence,  of  what  kind  they  were,  and  by  what 
laws  regulated,  they  appear  to  be  totally  unknown,  and  even  to 
admit  of  no  investigation  by  human  art  or  industry.    For  har- 
mony arises  from  the  proportion,  relation,  and  correspondence, 
of  different  combined  sounds ;  and  verse  from  the  arrangement 
of  words,  and  the  disposition  of  syllables,  according  to  number, 
quantity  and  accent :  therefore  the  harmony  and  true  moduli^ 
tion  of  verse  depends   upon  a  perfect  pronunciation  of  the 
lang^ge,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rules  (rf*. 
versification  ;  and  metre  supposes  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
number  and  quantity  of  syllables,   and,  in  some  languages^, 
of  the  accent.    But  the  true  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is,  most 
probably,  lost ;  lost  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  can  ever 
be  the  case  of  any  European  language  preserved  only  in  writ* 


*  Sm  Lowtli*0  Lectiiret  on  Hebrew  Poetrj,  ir.  rr.  zyi. 
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jog :  for  the  Hebrew  language,  like  most  Oriental  languages; 
expressing  only  the  consonants,  and  being  destitute  of  vowels, 
has  lain  now  for  two  thousand  years  in  a  manner  mute  and 
incapable  of  utterance  ;  the  number  of  syllables  is  in  a  great 
many  words  uncertain  ;  the  quantity  and  accent  wholly  un- 
known.   Being  ignorant  of  all  these  particulars,  and  incapable 
of  acquiring  any  certain  knowledge  concerning  them,    how 
is  it  possible   for   us  to   attain  the    knowledge   of  Hebrew 
Verse  ?     He  who  attempts  to  restore  the  true  and  genuine 
Hebrew  versification,  erects  an  edifice  without  a  foundation. 
Bat,  if  any  one  should  still  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Ma^ 
lorstic  punctuation,  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  one,  accord** 
ing  to  that  system,  hath  been  able  to  reduce  the  Hebrew  poems 
to  any  sort  of  harmony*    The  Jews,   by  their  own  confession^ 
ve  no  longer,  nor  have  been  indeed  for  many  ages,  masters  of  the 
lystem  of  ancient  meti*e.    All  remembrance  of  it  has  caused 
from  those  times  in  which  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  lai^foage. 
Now  the  disciple  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  to  have  more  infor- 
mation than  his  masters ;   and  although  Jerome  speaks  very 
fluently  about  the  tetrameters,  the  hexameters,  the  sapphics  and 
imbics  of  the^  Hebrews,  the  very  state  and  circumstances  of 
die  case  demonstrate  how  little  credit  is  due  to  his  authority, 
hideed,  his  reasoning  evidently  proceeds  from  a  confused  head, 
when  he  attempts  to  trace  a  sort  of  remote  resemblance  between 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  metres  ;  and  to  explain,  by  some  coarse 
analogies,  a  subject  which  he  appears  to  have  very  imperfectly 
understood  :'  in  treating  of  which,  after  all,  he  is  not  able  to 
pfeKTve  even  the  appearance  of  consistency.    For  instance, 
sfter  Josephus  and  Origen,  he  contends,*  that  the  Song  of 
Moies,  in  Deitteronomy,  is  composed  in  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter verse ;  in  another  place,  however,  he  aflirms  that  the 
my  same  poem  consists  of  iambic  tetrameters.t    In  proof  of 
hk  opinion  he  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius,   who  were    not  less  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  metres  than  himself.    But  if  it  was  impossible  for  the 

•  Preface  to  Chron.  f  Epist.  dv.  ad  Paulam  Urbicam. 
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Maiocites,  attd  tbote  who  folloired  tbeir  system,  assiBled  m 
sonie  measure  by  a  traditioiial  pronaBciatioD,  deliyered  down 
from  their  ancestors,  to  attain  to  a  true  expression  of  the  80un4s 
of  the  lai^nage ;  how  is  it  possible  for  us  at  this  time,  so  much 
further  remoyed  from  the  only  source  of  knowledge  in  this 
case,  the  audible  voice,  to  improve  or  amend  their  system,  or 
to  fiup^y  a  more  genuine  system  in  its  place,  which  mstj 
answer  onr  purpose  better,  and  lay  open  to  us  the  laws  of 
Hebrew  versificatioB  f  The  pursuit  is  vain  ;  the  object  of 
it  lies  beyond  oar  reach  ;  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  human 
waaon  or  invention.  The  question  concerning  Hebrew  melM 
is  new  pretty  near  on  the  same  footing  with  that  concerning 
die  Greek  accents.  That  there  were  certain  laws  rf  anrisni 
Hdbrew  metre,  must,  we  imagine,  be  evident  from  the  prec** 
ding  arguments;  and  that  the  living  Greek  language  w«s 
^modulated  by  certain  rules  of  accent  is  beyond  dispute :  Imt 
a  man  bom  deaf  may  as  reasonably  pretend  to  acquire  an  idmm 
ef  sound,  as  the  critic  of  these  days  to  attain  to  die  true  uuM^^ 
latioQ  of  Greek  by  accent,  and  of  Hd[>rew  by  metre.* 


lni§fndi  0tidmie0  of  ih9  amthtntieity  amd  gtnuiiunesi  qf  ihM  Bible. 

Stbong— -we  may  ieidd  indisputable,  as  the  extonai  evidence 
of  the  Old  TcBtament  unquestionably  is,  the  intertml  evidsmcBf 
arising  from  the  consideration  of  the  language^  fiyi^f  manmer 
of  writing^  and  also  from  the  circumstaniialiiy  of  the  narro* 
tiveSf  contained  in  the  several  bpoks,  is  an  equally  decisive  and 
incontestible  argument  for  tbeir  genuineness,  and  also  to  shew 
that  they  were  not,  and  could  not,  be  invented  by  one  impostar^ 
or  by  several  contemporary  impostoiis,  or  by  several  successive 
impostors.    The  following  arguments  upon  this  point,  by  tha 

* 

*  See  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lett.  iii.  and  zrilk  s&d 
Preliminary  Dliaertation  to  Isaiaby  p.  11—13. 
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Rer.  T.  H.  Horne,  are  particularly  recommended  to  the 

attention  of  our  readers. 

1.  The  language^  9tyle,  and  manner  of  wriHngf  tued  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  are  internal  arguments  qf 
their  genuineness  ;  and  prove  not  only  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  different  persons^  but  ulso  enable  us  with  precision 
to  ascertain  a  time  at^  or  before^  which  they  must  have  been 
eomposedm 

The  Hebrew  langpuage,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was 
written,  being  the  language  of  an  ancient  people  that  had  little 
intercounie  with  their  neighbours,  and  whose  neighbours  also 
spoke  a  language  which  had  great  affinity  with  their  own,  would 
not  change  so  rapidly  as  modem  lang^uages  haye  done,  since 
nations  have  been  variously  intermingl^,  and  since  arts, 
sdenoes,  and  commerce  have  been  so  greatly  extended.  Yet, 
since  no  language  continues  stationary,  there  must  necessarily 
be  some  changes  in  the  period  of  time*  that,  elapsed  between 
Moses  and  Malachi.  If  therefore,  on  comparing,  the  different 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  character  and  style  of  the  lan« 
guage  are  found  to  differ  (which  critical  Hebrew  scholars  have 
proved  to  be  the  case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the 
different  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  different 
and  distant  periods ;  and  consequently  a  considerable  aigument 
may  thence  be  deduced  in  Cavour  of  their  genuineness.  Fur- 
dier,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  considerable  a 
divemty  of  style  to  be  the  work  either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew 
he  mnst  have  been  on  account  of  the  language),  or  of  any  set 
of  contemporary  Jews.  If,  therefore,  they  be  all  forgeries, 
there  must  have  been  a  succession  of  impostors  in  different  ages, 
iHio  have  concurred  to  impose  upon  posterity,  which  is  incon« 


•  The  departure  of  the  Iimelitee  fnm  Egypt,  imder  tbe  directioii  of  Moees, 
iDdk  place  In  the  ^ear  of  the  world  2513,  or  before  Christ,  1491.  Malachi  de- 
Ofcred  hit  predictiona  under  Nehemiah'a  aecond  government  of  Judea,  between 
^Ilw7ear«4as  and  4S0  before  thechrbtlan  «ra.  The  Interral  of  tine,  there- 
tee^  that  elapaed  between  them  ia  between  1071  and  1055  yeara;  or,  if  we 
Kedcon  fnm  the  Death  of  Moaea  (A.  M.  8555.)  B.  C.  1451,  it  ia  from  1015to 
1031 
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oeivfible.  To  wppose  part  tp  be  forged,  and  part  to  be  genuine, 
is  yery  harsh ;  neither  would  this  supposition,  if  admitted,  be 
s^ti^&ctory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living 
language  soon  aifter  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  diing  in  it,  after  it  was 
become  a  de$id  language,  ,  For  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  was  no 
grammar  composed  for  the  Hebrew  till  many  ages  after ;  and, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  write  in  a  dead  languagey  with  exactness, 
even  by  the  aid  of  a  grammar,  so  it  seems  impossible  without 
it.    All  th^  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must,'  therefore,  be 
nisarly  as  ancient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  since  they 
could  not  all  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some  must  be  considers 
ably  more  ancient,  which  would   bring  us  back  again  to  a 
succession  of  conspiring  impostors.    Lastly,  the  simplicity  of 
sQrle  and  unaffected  manner  of  writing,  which  pervade  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  such  parto 
as  are  poetical  and  prophetical),  are  a  very  strong  evidence  of 
their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of  the  suitableness  of  this 
circumstance  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors. 

2.  The  very  great  number  of  particular  circumstaneee  ef 
txme^  place^  peraoni^  ^c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teetamm^ 
is  an  argument  both  of  their  genuinenese  and  truth. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  these  par- 
ticular circumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader  folly 
to  iq>prehend  the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  riven 
of  Paradise,  the  generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  tihe 
deluge  with  its  circumstances,  the  place  where  the  ark  rested, 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  dispersion  of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the  earth  amoi^ 
the  posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  generations  of  the 
postdiluvian  patriarchs,  with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human 
life  after  the  flood,  the  sojournings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  an^ 
Jacob,  with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of  Canaan  and  tke 
neighbouring  countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  the  state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before  and 
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aAer  Esau's  timei  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with 
the  state  of  Egypt  before  Moses's  time* 

In  the  boolc  of  Exodus  are  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  insti« 
tntion  (rf*  ihe  Passover,  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  with 
die  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  there,  the  mirada  of 
Manna,  the  yictory  over  the  Amalekites,  the  sol^nn  delivery  ci 
tfie  law  frmn  mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute 
description  of  the  tobemade,  priests'  garments,  ark,  &c 

In  Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  with 
all  their  particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab 
wbA  Abihu* 

Hie  book  ei  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second  number- 
iags  of  the  several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  the  peculiar 
offices  of  the  three  several  families  of  the  Levites,  many  ceremo- 
nial laws,  the  jburneyings  and  encampments  of  the  people  in 
dM  wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  die  relation  of  some 
lenarkable  events  which  happened  in  this  period;  as  the 
searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  the  victCNries  over 
Arad,  Sihon,  and  Ogf  with  the  divisions  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
two  last  among  the  Cladites,  Beubenites,  and  Manassites,  the 
katory  of  Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  Midian- 
ites;  all  of  which  are  described  with  the  several  particularities 
sf  tiae,  place,  and  persons. 

The  hock  of  Deutenmomy  contains  a  recapitulation  of  many 
things  contained  in  the  three  last  books,  with  a  second  delivery  o{ 
the  law,  chiefly  the  moifal  one,  by  Moses,  upon  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  just  before  his  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshqa,  we  have  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the 
eonqnest  of  the.  land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of 
it  among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute  geographical  de- 
scription* 

Ih^  book  of  Judges  recites  a  g^eat  variety  of  public  transac- 
tiooS)  with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of 
times,  places,  Md  .persons,  both  among  the  Israelites,  and  the 
Mighbouring  nations,  are  noted  with  particularity  and  sim- 
ptidty. 

s  2 
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In  the  book  of  Rath  is  a  very  particular  account  of  the  ge- 
nealogy of  David,  with  fleveral  incidentol  circumstances. 

The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  andNehe- 
miah,-  contain  the  transactions  of  the  kings  before  the  captivity, 
and  governors  afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  same  circumstan* 
tial  manner.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations^ 
sacred  and  civil,  established  by  David,  and  of  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon,  the  genealogies  given  in  the  begiuning 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of  the  persons  who 
returned,  sealed,  &c.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ears 
and  Nehemiah,  deserve  particular  notice,  in  die  light  in  whidi 
we  are  now  considering  thiogs. 

The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like  account  of  a  very  remark* 
able  event,  with  the  institution  of  a  festival  in  commemoration 
of  it. 

The  book  of  Ptsalms  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an 
incidental  way;  and  this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastess  and  Canticles,  allude  to  the  manners  and  cdslonM 
of  ancient  times  in  various  ways. 

In  the  Prophecies  there  are  some  historical  relations  ;  and  in 
the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention  of  facts,  times,  places,  and 
persons,  is  interwoten  with  the  predictions  in  the  most  copious 
and  circumstantial  manner. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  m 
fact,  we  do  not  ever  find  that  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things 
superabound  thus  in  particularities.  There  is  always  some  truth 
where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related,  and  they 
always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  then 
isag^eatwant  of  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  in 
Manetho's  account  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  Ctesias^s  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  those  whick  the  technical  chronologera  have 
given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece ;  and  agreeably 
thereto,  these  accounts  have  mnch  fiction  and  falsehood,  wiA 
some  tnith :  whereas,  Thucydides's  history  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war,  and  Ceesar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  die 
particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  arenoentioned,  are  nni* 
versally  esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness. 
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Secondly,  a  forger,  as  a  relater  of  falsdioodis  would  be 
careful  not  to  mention  so  great  a  number  of  partknlars,  since 
this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  criteria  whereby  to 
detect  him.  Thus  we  may  see  one  reason  of  the  (act  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  and  which,  in  confirming  that  fik^t,  con* 
firms  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved. 

Thirdly,  a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely 
finrnish  such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to  conceiye  how 
fiiithful  records  kept  firom  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in 
the  transactions  should  contain  such  lists ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  them  jn  this  case,  from  the  local  memory  which  takes 
strong  possession  of  the  fancy  in  those  who  have  been  present 
at  such  transactions ;  but  it  would  be  ^  work  of  the  highest  in- 
dention and  greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing  such 
nmnberless  particularities,  as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Scriptures. 

Fourthly,  if  we  could  suppose  the  persons  who  forged  the 
hooks  of  die  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  have  furnished  their 
readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above  mentioned, 
notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  alledged  against  it,  we 
cannot,  however,  conceive  but  diat  the  persons  of  those  times 
^hea  the  books  were  published,  must  by  the  help  of  these  cri- 
teria have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries  or  falsehoods.    For 
dieaa  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  fisicts,  as  at  this  time, 
and  in  this  remote  comer  of  die  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and 
goraineness  of  the  Scriptures,  'as  may  appear  even  from  the 
preceding  arguments,  and  much  more  from  die  writings  of  com^ 
■entaUH:^^  sacred  critics,  and  such  other  learned  men  as  have  gpl  ven 
Ik  historical  evidences  of  revealed  religion  in  detail;  and,  by 
fnifj  of  reason,  they  would  suflice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud, 
vera  thenaany :  whence  we  may  conclude,  ifortiori*  that  they 
.  amsthave  enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot,  when  the 
bodu  were  published,  to  do  this;  and  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  particulars  recorded,  as  well  as  many  of  the^precepts,  ob- 
servances, and  renunciations  enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with 
abundant  motives  for  this  purpose.  .    . 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  the  very  great 
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number  of  partieiilaiti  of  time,  plaoe,  persons,  ficc.  mentioned 
in  the  CHd  Teetament,  is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  trutb, 
even  independendy  of  liie  consideration  of  the  agreement  of 
these  particulars  with  history,  both  natural  and  civil,  and  wiA 
one  another** 


SiNtoii  9imafotn. 


AtTTOGRAPH    OP   EZRA. 

Ezra,  who  was  a  ready  Scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moseif  is 
allowed,  by  the  universal  consent  of  antiquity,  to  have  been 
the  restorer,  collector,  and  publisher  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  which  had  existed  before  only  in  separate 
parcels ;  and  had  suffered  much  from  the  ignorance  and  care* 
lessness  of  transcribeTS.t 

A  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  purporting  to  be  the  autograph 
of  Ezra,  was  some  time  ago  preserved  in  the  library  of  Uie 
Dominicans  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  The  following  account 
is  given  of  it  by  the  learned  Montfaucon  in  his  JDtarticifi  ItaR' 
cttJN,  or  Journey  through  Italy :  **  I  had  long  been  desiroos 
to  turn  over  the  manuscript,  which  I  was  told  had  been  many 
years  preserved  among  the  relics  of  St*  Dommic ;  which  at 
my  request  was  courteously  granted  by  the  Dominican  Fathen. 
But  in  regard  that  the  said  jewel  is  locked  up  under  two  keys^ 
one  of  which  is  kept  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  by. 
the  friars,  they  took  care  to  have  them  both  brought ;  and 
produced  a  vast  volume  or  roll.  It  is  a  calf-«kin  dressed  and 
pliable,  containing,  not  the  book  of  Ezra,  as  many  give  out, 
but  the  Pentaieuchj  in  the  nature  of  the  books  still  preser- 
ved in  the  Synagogues  of  the  Jews  :  I  took  notice  of  some 
few  marginal  notes  by  a  more  modem  hand.    The  letters  havc^ 


*  Hornets  lotrodaction,  toI.  1.  pp.  61— S5. 2d  edit. 

t  Dr.  A.  Clarkeli  Snccewimi  of  Sacred  Literature,  i.  p.3S.  KenaScMffe  Seeoid 
DteerlatkB,  ch.  Sii.  pp.  238.  S48. 
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0carM  lost  any  thing  of  their  blacknesB,  which  it  attributed 
to  the  akin,  a  mighty  preserver  of  ink.  The  ■anoscript  was 
presented  to  the  monastery  by  the  Jews,  when  Aymericus  was 
Greneral  of  the  Order,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century :  an  inscription  sewed  in,  about  the  nuddle  of 
the  roll,  declares  it  to  this  effect.''  f 
*  This  is  the  roll  of  the  law  written  by  Ezra,  the  scribe,  with 
his  own  hand,  when  the  children  of  the  captivity  under  Cyrus 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  built  the  second  temple,  which  was 
finished  in  forty-two  years ;  and  stood  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
that  is,  till  forty-two  yean  after  the  Passion  of  Christ.  That 
this  is  the  very  same,  has  been  received  by  the  constant  report  of 
ancient  Jews,  who  were  examined  in  several  synagogues,  where 
it  was  also  preserved.  From  ancient  times,  it  was  looked  upon 
9B  such  among  the  Jews  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  as 
such,  it  was  received  by  the  reverend  General  of  the  Order, 
Aymericus,  whose  it  is.  Such  some  learned  Jews  proved  it 
to  be,  having  made  certain  literal  experiments^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  me,  brother  Marsilius,  and  of  the  reader  Perpynian, 
and  of  brother  Peter  Labius*  Which  tokens,  either  are  not 
the  same,  or  not  so  perfect  in  older  rolls,  as  I  have  found  by 
experience,  in  many  very  ancient  rolls.  This  roll  therefore  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  genuine,  and  to  be  handled  with  reverence, 
because  written  by  so  great  an  author ;  and  ordered  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  after  the  Burning  of  the  Law  ;  given  as  an  originsd 
for  other  manuscripts  ;  and  preserved  sa  mtasf  ages.  And, 
what  is  no  less,  that  we  and  the  Jews  believe,  it  was  shewn 
in  the  temples  on  the  greatest  solenmites,  in  the  presence  of 
the  FulfiUer  of  the  Law,  God  himself,  and  our  Lord  JESUS 
CBRISTJ' 

^  Thia  i^pears  by  the  charaeter,''  says  Montfiemoony  <*  to 
hue  been  written  in  the  days  of  Aymericus,  General  of  the 
Order,  who  enjoyed  that  dignity  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1306* 
This  makes  it  plain,  that  they  are  much  mistaken  who  think 
there  are  no  Hebrew  Bibles  written  above  four  hundred  years 
ago.  For  it  is  four  hundred  years  since  this  manuscript  was 
presented  to  Aymericus,  which  was  then  looked  upon  asso  very 
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ancirat ;  and  thongli  what  they  say  of  its  being  written  by 
Ezra*$  own  hand  looks  like  a  fable,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
have  been  ci  some  antiquity  when  presented  to  Aymericoa.^ 

.^  Besides  the  Laiin  Inscription  above  inserted,  there  is 
one  in  HebreWf  written  by  a  skilful  hand,  now  almost  erased, 
which,  in  English,  is  thus  : 

<  This  is  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  writte|i 
« by  Ezra  the  scribe  ;  and  he  read  it  in  the  sight  of  the  multi- 

*  tude,  men  and  wcnnen;  and  he  stood  in  a  wooden  tower,*'  Q.  e* 

*  a  pulpit.) 

This  Inscription  is  snpposed  to  have  been  written  at  die 
same  time  with  the  Latin  one  above-mentioned ;  for  the  JewSt 
when  they  made  Aymericus  that  present,  produced  it  wiA 
such  a  testimony  of  its  pretended  antiquity.*  Dr.  K^inioott 
doubts  the  fact  of  its  being  the  Autograph  of  Ezra ;  he  neveiw 
theless  considers  it  as  very  andent,  and  at  least,  not  less  dian 
nine  hundred  years  old.t  Montfaucon  describes  another  ancieat 
MS.  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Book  of  Esther^  in  the  library  of 
the  Canons  Regular,  at  Bologna.  It  is  a  roll  of  dressed  calf- 
skin, very  ancient,  worn  with  using,  and  appears  to  be  older 
than  the  Pentateuch  before  mentioned.! 


etitital  amU  JQtotortoil  0otitt9. 

INTRODUCrORT  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 


This  book,  which  is  first  in  the  order  of  the  Pentateudi, 
is  called  Genesis  (fenesiz)  firom  a  Greek  word  which  imports 
Generation  or  Production.  It  was  written  by  Moses,  as  some 
suppose,  in  the  land  of  Midian,  when  he  fed  the  flocks  of  his 
&ther-in-law   in  the  wilderness ;  or,    as  others,  with  g^reater 

•  Mootfimcoii*!  TVavebUiroiigli  lUlj,  pp.  436—438. 

t  KamiooCtli  DiaMrtation  on  Chron.  xi.  &c  p.  309. 

t  TimnUfu  lUnstrstioiii  of  Biblictl  Uter«twt,  yol,  i.  pp.  60—53. 
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probability  conjei^tare,  in  the  wilderness  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.    It  is  unimportant  which  of  these  opinions  be 
adopted.    It  is  enough  for  us  to  ktiow,  that  Moses  was  assisted 
by  tbe  spirit  of  truth,  in  the  composition  of  this  sacred  work,* 
which  be  considered  a  proper  introduction  to  the  laws  and 
jodg^ents  delivered  in  the  subsequent  books* 
'  The  description  which  Moses  gives  in  this  book  of  the  crea- 
tion, could  be  derived  only  from  immediate  revelation.    It  was 
reoeived  by  the  Jews  with  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  on  the 
authority  of  that  inspiration  under  which  Moses  was  known 
to  act   But  when  the  book  was  first  delivered,  many  persons, 
then  living  must  have  been  competent  to  decide  on  the  fidelity 
widi  which  he  relates  those  events  which  were  subsequent  to 
die  creation,  for  .the  longevity  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world,  rendered  tradition  the  criterion  of  truth  ;  and  the 
tradition  was  conveyed  from  Adam  to  Moses,    through  only 
Kfen  intermediate  persons.    The  Israelites,  therefore,  must  have 
been  well  able  to  judge  how  far  the  Mosaic  account  was  con- 
lirtent  with  truth.    If  the  memory  of  man  reached  beyond  the 
period  assigned  to  the  creation,  they  must  have  rejected  the 
Mosaic  history;  but  if,  through  so  small  a  number  of  immediate 
predecessors,  they  could  trace  up  the  origin  of  man  to  Adam, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  implicit  veneration  which  ratified 
the  records  of  Moses.    The  sacred  authority  of  the  book  is 
established  also  by  the  internal  evidence  of  its  inspiration  ;  and 
-by  the  suffrages  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  who  have 
cited  largely  from  it.t 

The  book  of  Genesis  comprkies  the  history  of  about  2369 
jnears,  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  of  3619  years, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  Hales. 

After  an  account  of  the  creation,  and  a  relation  of  the  dis- 
iibedience  of  Adam,  and  its  consequent  punishment,  softened 
ly  the  gracious  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  Moses  describes  the 


•  Rom.  if.  3.    Gal.  iii.  8.    Jam.  ii.  t3. 
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mllipliciitkMi  ^  mmkinif  tk^  e^fl  eoBseqiieAcei  of  tbe  oitoil* 
ed  corruption,  ia  the  progrew  of  impiety^  and  ito  pvnishnieiit ; 
fbe  prea^nratioD  of  tkih  and  hk  fanily  from  anudsl  thegenefal 
dfsftriictjon  by  tfao  flood :  he  then  proceeds  to  treat  <^  God'e 
covenant  with  man ;  of  the  dispenion  <^  the  deecendante  of 
Noah  ;  of  the  confiuton  of  tonguee;  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham ;  of  the  diBitniction  of  Sodom  and  Gomonrah ;  and  of 
rach  particolan  in  the  livm  of  the  P&triarcbe>  as  weie  best  calen>- 
lated  to  illustrate  tb^  proceedings  and  jodgpients  of  God»  the 
Gonseiiaenoes  of  human  actioni^  mA  the  rile  fmd  progress  of 
religion.  The  book  is  concluded  with  the  interesting  hjstoiy 
of  Josephi  and  of  the  seMlement^  of  the  braelites  in  Egj|rii 
Thus  have  we  a  dear,  thonghshort  history  <^  the  first  ages  of 
the  worlds  which  profane  writers  had  vaiidy  endeavonrod  f» 
fescue  from  the  ahades  of  antiqaity. 

In  the  course  of  his  history,  Moses  describes  events  as  Atf 
occurred,  and  cbaiacters  as  they  appeared,  without  the  losal 
|mrtiality»  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mmd  in  order  to  midsi^ 
stand  the  scope  and  design  of  the  sacred  writer,  in  bis  dciai 
of  particular  idations  contained  in  this  book,  whidi  is,  fimt 
he  always  kept  in  mind  the  promise  of  the  Messiab,  and  Hkli 
desirous  of  shewing,  that  the  expectation  of  this  great  oiyaci 
of  die  Jewish  hopes  was  predominant  in  all  times,  and  §»» 
fluenced  the  manners  mid  opinions  of  every  genersitioB.  Urn 
veeollection  of  this  will  endile  us  to  see  the  resson  of  many 
pardculais  mtetioned,  whidi  might  otherwise  appear  eztrasv- 
dinary  and  exceptionable. 

Hie  book  contains  somo  sigmd  and  direct  prophecieB  concern- 
iiDg  Christ;  and  other  inlerspened  predictions,  whicl^  ba;va 
since  been  accomplished. 

In  the  genius  and  disposition  of  tbe  modem  Jews,  we  witnemi 
a  striking  eorrespondenco  with  the  illustration  of  their  ancient 
character.  The  reason  and  ground  of  their  observanoss  and 
ceremonies  are  traced  out  in  this  book.  Genesis  was  indeed 
very  properly  prefixed  to  those  boo£s  in  which  Moses  annipa- 
nicated  the  divine  commands,  since  herein  are  displajed  the 
most  impressive  proofii  of  God's  existence  and  attributes^  aMi 
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herein  is  shewn  the  authoritj  frotai  which  Moses  derived  his 
commission  as  a  law-giver;  and  it  was  therefore  probably 
written  as  prefNiralorj  to  the  promnlgatkm  of  the  law.  It  is 
likewise  excellently  serviceable  to  illustrate  the  great  design 
and  tendency  of  revelation ;  which  is  ever  delivered  in  a  manner 
coniiNrmable  to  the  fallen  and  depraved  nature  of  man.  It 
doicribes  the  origin  of  man's  immateriri  spirit,  derived  imme- 
diately from  God ;  and  the  first  institution  of  the  marriage  union. 

On  account  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
aad  joi  the  serious  attention  which  it  deserved,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  read  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  till  they 
had  aittained  the  sacerdotal  age  of  thirty  years,  A  work,  in- 
deed, whidk  describes  the  creation  and  lapse  of  man ;  which 
treats  of  God's  counsels  anjl  intercourse  with  his  creatures ; 
which  opens  the  prospect  of  redemption,  and  the  grand 
•eheme  cuf  prophecy  ;  and  which  exemplifies  the  high  obliga- 
tiottB  and  interests  of  man,  cannot  be  considered  with  too 
Wture  and  deliberate  judgment. 

The  Jews  divide  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  twelve  parasch® 
m  larger  sections,  and  forty-three  siderim  or  smaller  sections ; 
91  oar  Bibles  it  consiits  of  fifty  chapters. 

The  following  synopsis  of  this  book,  in  which  it  is  arranged 
■I  Ustorical  and  chronological  order,  will  assist  the  reader  in 
liadyii^  its  interesting  contents  :• — 

I.  Tb€  Creation  (chap,  i,  ii.) 

II.  iBstitntioD  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Fall  of  Man  (chap,  ii,  iii.) 

III.  History  of  Adam  and  his  Descendanta  till  the  Delnge  (chap.  It.) 

IV.  Genealog^y  of  the  PatriarchB  (chap,  t.) 

v.  State  of  theWorld  immediately  preceding  the  Deluge  (e.Ti.Tii.1— >&.} 

VI.  The  Deluge  (chap.  vii.  5.  to  end;  viii.  1—13.) 

VII.  The  Covenant  with  Noah  (chap.  viii.  13.  to  end  ;  ix.  1—18) 

VIII.  Noah  prophesies  the  Fate  of  his  Sons  (chap.  iz.  18,  to  end.) 

IX.  The  Confusion  of  Tongues,  and  Dispersion  of  Maukind  (clilip» 

xi.  1— 10;  X.;  xi.  10—27.) 

X.  The  lifi^  of  Abraham  (chap.  xi.  37.p-xxt.  11.) 

XI.  From  the  Death  of  Abraham  to  the  Selling  of  Joseph  (cliap.  xxt. 

11.— xxxvi.) 

XII.  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Family  in  Egypt  (c.  xxxrii— xl?ii.  «7J 

Xni.    Death  of  Jacob  and  of  the  Patriarchs  (chap.  xl?ii.ft7.— 1.)  • 
-  ^    ,  .  -  ■  •■■^' 

See  Gray^  Key  to  the  Old  Testoment,  pp.  89—92.    Allix*s  ReOectiona  upon 
pp.  57—66.    Townsend*s  Old  TesUment — Genesis. 
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f^vticUtiitU  Notices  of  ISiblical  WioxM^ 


Thmlogictil  JnstituUi :  or  a  Review  of  the  Evidences^  Doctrinee^  MoraU^  and 
Tnstiiuiiont  of  CkriitimUyy  by  Richard  Watson,  Part  1.  Containing  a 
View  of  the  Effideneee  of  Chrietianity :  Svo,  pp.  288.  Price  6#.  Ogle. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  young  ministers,  and 
students  in  divinity,  to  supply  the  desideratum  of  a  body  of 
divinity^  adapted  to  the  present  istate  of  theological  literature, 
neither  Calvinistic  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Pelagian  on  the  other. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Watson's  work,  which  now  lies  before 
us,  treats  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Our 
author  enters  upon  his  work  by  offering  several  presutnptive  aiw 
giiments  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  Almighty  God  in  his 
goodness  has  made  an  express  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind. 
These  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  we  are  moral 
agents,  and  therefore  under  a  law  or  rule  of  conduct — from  the 
consideration  that  no  law  can  be  binding  till  made  known,  or 
at  least  rendered  cognizable  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
govern — from  the  inability  of  the  generality  of  men  to  colled 
any  adequate  information  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  by 
processes  of  induction — from  the  insufficiency  of  reason,  even 
in  the  wisest,  to  make  any  satisfactory  discovery  of  the  first 
principles  of  religion  and  duty — from  the  want  of  all  authority 
and  influence  in  such  discoveries,  upon  the  majority  of  mankind, 
had  a  few  minds  of  superior  order  and  with  more  favourable  op- 
()ortiuiities  been  capable  of  making  them — from  the  fact  that 
no  such  discovery  was  ever  made  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
sages,  inasmuch  as  the  truths  they  held  were  in  existence  before 
their  day,  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  patriarchal  ages — 
and  from  the  fact,  that  whatever  truths  they  collected  from  early 
triiditiq^i,  or  from  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, they  corrupted  under  the  pretence  of  improving  them, 
so  as  to  destroy  their  harmony  and  moral  influence ;  thereby  great- 
ly weakening  the  probability  that  moral  truth  was  ever  an  object 
of  the  steady  and  sincere  pm^uit  of  men.    The  whole  of  these 
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topics  are  urged  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  sbme  of  them  are 
placed  in  a  new  and  commanding  light.  To  these  presumptions 
in  favour  of  an  express  revelation,  written,  preserved  with  case, 
and  appointed  to  be  preached  and  published  under  the  authority 
of  its  author  for  the  benefit  of  all,  wise  or  unwise,  Mn  W.  adds 
the  powerful  presumption  which  is  alSbrded  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  This  necessity  of  a  revelation,  he  remarks,  is  to  be 
collected,  not  only  from  what  has  been  advanced,  but  from  the 
state  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  practice,  in  those 
countries  where  the  records  which  profess  to  contain  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Christian  revelations  have  been,  or  are  still  unknown. 
A  view  of  the  philosophy,  the  religions,  and  the  morals  of  the 
Pagan  world,  prepares  the  author's  way  for  inquiring  into  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  revelation  as  the  one  he  has  made  to 
appear  necessary,  would  be  made  most  effectually  to  accomplish 
its  ends.  Such  a  supernatural  manifestation  of  truth,  Mr.  W* 
argues,  should,  I.  contain  explicit  information  on  those  import- 
ant subjects  on  which  mankind  had  most  greatly  and  most  fatally 
erred.  2.  That  it  should  accord  with  the  principles  of  former 
revelations,  given  to  men  in  the  same  state  of  guilt  and  moral 
incapacity  as  we  find  them  in  the  present  day.  3.  That  it  should 
have  a  satisfactory  external  authentication.  4.  That  it  should 
contain  provisions  for  its  effectual  promulgation  among  all  classes 
of  men.  The  Christian  revelation  is  then  shewn  to  bear  this 
character,  and  therefore  to  have  the  presumptive  proof  in  its 
favour,  not  only  of  meeting  an  obvious  case  of  necessity,  but 
of  conforming  to  all  those  particulars  which  are  called  for  in  such 
a  case.  Our  author  having  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation,  and  shewn  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  come  recom- 
mended to  us  in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
revelation  would  be  made,  proceeds  to  discuss  those  evidences 
usually  offered  in  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  these  books. 
These  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  external,  the  internal, 
and  the  collateral ;  each  of  which  is  clearly  explained,  and  has 
its  proper  rank  assigned  in  the  argument.  To  these  succeeds  an 
excellent  chapter  on  the  use  and  limitation  of  reason  in  religion, 
the  province  of  which,  Mr.  W.  very  properly  states,  is  to  in- 
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rertigttte  Ae  eYidenoes  od  n^ioh  a  r«irelslioti  is  founded,  and 
fimrly  wd  impaftidiy  to  Suterpiet  it  recording  to  die  otdinary 
rales  of  interpretation  in  otker  omws.  Its  limit  is  the  aotfaoritj 
ef  God,  We  beg,  boirerer,  to  differ  fraoihiiii,  when  he  states, 
Aat,  ^<  human  reason  may  be  the  ret^er^  of  divine  reason/' 
lliat  it  should  differ  in  degree  we  can  easily  conceiFe,  bat  not 
in  kind,  modi  less  that  it  should  be  the  retmr«e  of  the  reason 
of  God. 

After  these  preparatory  discnnions,  Mr.  Watson  proceeds  to 
establish  the  antiquity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  prore 
their  uncoirupted  preseryation.  The  credibility  of  Ae  testimo- 
ny of  the  Sacred  Writers  is  next  examined,  and  their  inspiratioai 
proved  from  the  miracles  they  wrought,  and  the  prophecies  they 
delivered ;  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  christianitj 
to  the  stale  of  men,  its  original  propagation  and  establishment 
in  the  world,  and  its  manifest  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness 
both  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  The  work  concludes  by  an 
answer  to  various*  objections;  especially  those  which  are  ad- 
duced from  the  science  of  geology. 

On  each  of  these  topics  Mr.  Watson  expatiates  with  great 
clearness  and  force  of  argmnent,  without  msdung  any  of  those 
dangerous  concessions  which  have  frequently  marred  the  other* 
wise  valuable  works  of  his  predecessors.  He  treats  sacred 
subjects  with  a  peculiar  sobriety  of  manner,  and  pays  the  most 
implicit  deference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  We  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  he  has  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  by  the  publication  of  that  part  of  his  work  before 
us.  It  displays  extensive  reading,  correct  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  various  energies  of  a  powerful  and  discriminating' mind. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  Mr.  W's 
closing  remarks  :<«^ucb  are  the  leading  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  religious  system  which  they 
unfold,  from  the  first  promise  made  to  the  first  fallen  man,  to 
its  perfect  exhibition  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Christian 
will  review  these  solid  and  immoveable  foundations  of  his  faitii 
with  unutterable  joy  •  They  leave  none  of  his  moral  interests  un« 
provided  for  in  time ;  they  set  before  him  a  certain  and  felicitous 
immortality.    The  sceptic  and  the  infidel  may  be  entreated,  by 
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erery  compasBionate  feeling^,  to  a  more  «erioae  eoniideration  of 
the  eyidences  of  this  divioe  system  and  the  difficulties  and  hope- 
lessness of  their  own ;  and  they  ought  to  be  reminded,  in  the 
words  of  a  modem  writer,  <<  If  christiaiiity  be  tmei  it  is  fre- 
mendausly  true/*  Let  then  tarn  to  an  inmlted,  but  yet  a 
merciful  Saviour,  who^  as  to  blasphemers,  eren  now  prays,  in 
the  words  he  once  addressed  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  his  murder- 
ers, Father   forgivb  thbm;   for  they  kkow  not  what 

THET   J}0. 


SPEECH  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Tbm  Fral  itood  in  the  midat  of  Mar*i  bill,  and  Mid,  Te  men  of  Atbent,  I  percciv*  tliat  in  all  things 

ye  are  too  Mpentitioos.    For  as  I  paaied  by,  and  beheld  yoor  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with 

this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.    Whom  therefore  ye  ignoiantly  worship,  him 

declare  I  unto  yo«.   Ood  ths«  made  fhe  wsrld,  sad  all  tfalDg;s  Ifaeret*,  tseiai:  that  he  is  Lord  of 

heaven  and  earth,  dwellelh  not  in  temfrles  sHide  with  hands  i  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's 

hands,  as  though  he  needed  sny  thtnf ;  seaq;  he  g^veth  to  all,  life,  and  IncaUi,  and  all  things  i 

and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  hct  of  the  eaith ;  and  hath 

determhied  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  should  seek 

the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Msft-,  and  find  Wa^  thoofth  ha  ha  not  fiir  from  every  one 

of  US:  forin  himweliW,  and  move,  sod.  faaynow  beings  as  esitaiQ  als#lif  yoor  poets  have  ssid. 

For  we  aie  also  his  offirpring.    Fpnpouidi  th#n  ss  wa  are  the  aftqiirinf  of  Qo4,  we  ought  not  to 

thmk  that  the  Godhead  is  like  onto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  gmven  by  art  and  man's  device. 

And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  wbik^  at ;  but  now  commanflalh  at!  men  every  where  to 

repent :  because  he  hath  Appointed  a  day,  hi  thewfafchbe  will  jnlgwtheweiM  in  righteousness,  by 

that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  wheieof  he  |*th  njttm.  issiw  i  Mhi  all  Bin,  hi  that  be  hath 

nlsed  him  fkom  the  dead. 

ACTS,  xvtt.  ts-^i. 

ATTSiTDy  ye  men  of  AtheBi,  to  Iho  hmmp^o 

Of  artle«  truth,  end  oih !  with  ptttieaoo  War 

A stranger't T^ce.    TooproDO ynt fpetAvm 

To  leryile  dread  of  mnerois  DeitlMy 

Tho«g1k  onexplored  thdr  Mttvre  and  their  \ 

Aroand  this  city  while  I  curiow  •trty'dy 

Tour  tenples  HMurkiniry  *>^'  7W  eoilly  •biiooi 

And  ▼arious  rifee,  m  altar  I  hoheld. 

With  Terdant  wreatha  and  Tothre  ofiMag«orow«^ 

The  Tain  inacripthm  bore  To  God  vnBirowv. 

That  God,  whom  ye,  tnm  reaaott  long  iialwi|^ 
In  nnarailing^  Ignorance  adore^ 
Him  I  to  fdl  proclaim.— —Th*  BvnuMi«  on 
Who  hade-thfai  goodly  4hiawt«iM»  wh^fx^d 
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Th«  glorioni  ever-biinilog  lamps  on  high, 
Dwelb  not  in  temple*  rearM  by  mortal  hands 
With  majesty  diminiah'd  :  him  the  earth 
And  utmost  hcarens  acknowledg^c  Lord  of  all. 
Nought  all  the  pompous  waste  of  sacrifice- 
Vain  pageantry!— (hat  Being  can  avail. 
Whose  happiness  beyond  the  farthest  ken 
Of  time  endures;  from  whom  our  vital  breath, 
And  every  good  dependent  man  enjoys. 

He  from  one  family,  one  parent  stock, 
Wide  o*er  this  earth  the  sons  of  men  diffusM ; 
He  to  their  distant  habitations  gave 
Th'  appointed  limits ;  while  at  his  command. 
Or  nations  perish,  or  new  empires  rise. 
To  know  their  Maker,  or  explore  the  ways 
Of  matchless  goodness,  such  the  pleasiag  task 
To  men  assigned,  nor  Air  from  human  search 
Is  placM  the  Godhead  ;  felt  withiti  each  breast 
Is  GoD^  existence,  for  in  him  oar  life, 
And  powers  of  motion,  and  our  being  arc : 
We  are  his  OFFSPmifo;  so  your  far.fam*d  bard 
Aratus  sung;  if  we,  though  mortal,  boast 
Celestial  lineage,  how  vain  the  thought, 
By  man^s  device,  or  sculpture^s  mimic  art. 
To  frame  the  likeness  of  Ditinitt  ! 

While  ignorance  prevaiPd,  while  o^er  the  world 
Its  darkness  intellectual  error  spread. 
Our  gracious  Father  view'd  with  pitying  eye 
BewilderM  mortals,  nor  each  failmg  mark'd, 
In  ehastisemeBt  inexorably  Just  s 
Now  to  religion's  long-neglected  paths 
Man  he  recalls,  and  wills  that  all  repent. 
The  day  he  has  ordain'd,  the  solemn  day 
Of  retribution}  Jesus,  chosen  Judge, 
Shall  every  virtue^  every  crime  unfold. 
Our  actions  ponder, '  and  pronoonce  our  doom. 
FroDtheavem'  this  Jesus,  mighty  stranger !  came. 
His  nature  glorious  and  ineffable 
In  human  temblance  vell'd,  he  dwelt  on  earth 
Lowly  in  goodness,  yet  his  if^ondrous  deeds 
Aloud  his  great  original  proolaim'd : 
And  when  by  rnlevs  cruel  and  unjust 
Coodenm'd,  unheard,  the  patient  victim  fell. 
As  God  had  promised,  as  of  old  the  voice 
Of  prescient  sages  spake,  he  death  o*ercame. 
Burst  hit  sep^dchral  bands,  and  rose  to  life. 
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Wblical  <lIU0tratioti0* 


FZKKTKI.  BDtrii.  16,  17. 

ibf  eoTer,  thou  ton  of  man,  take  tbee  one  stick,  and  write  upon  it.  For  Jndab, 
and  for  the  children  of  Iiraet  hto  eompanlona :  flien  take  another  sticky  and 
write  apoQ  it,  For  Jbaepliy  ike  ttiek  of  Epkvai%  and  Unr  aB  tiie  bome  of  Ivael 
hlaooflipanions:  and  Join  Uiem  one  to  another  into  one  stick  ^  and  tbejshall 
become  one  in  thine  hand. 

"h^  mode  of  wTiti^g  on  rods  or'  billets,  alluded  to  in.  this 
was  practised  by  the  Oreek$*  Plutarcht  in  his  life  of 
(VitsB,  torn,  i,  p.  20.  ed*  Bryant)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct. 
Lft*  )ib«  ii»  c  12.)  inform  us,  that,  the  rery  ancient  Ii^ws  of  that 
lolosopfaer,  preserv^  at  Athens,  were  cat  in  tablets  (^  wood 
^fML  ^xones.  These  were  quadrangular,  and  so  contrived 
I  to  turn  on  axes,  and.  to  present  their  contents  on  all  sides  to 
If). eyes  of  the  passengers.  The  laws  on  these  wooden  tables, 
I  vdl  as  those  on  stone,  were  inscribed  after  the  manner  called 
tmuirophedony  that  is,  the  first  line  beginning  firpm  right  to 
1^  or  from  left  to  right,  and  the  second  in  an  opposite  direc- 
}tg^  as  ploughmen  trace  their  furrows ;  ag  in  the  following 
appja,  copied  from  an  inscription  on  a  marble,  in  the  National 
||i|fmm  at  Paris : 

III  NEKBOENAM  20AAT' 

AnZTOKIAEZ  NOBZEN. 

^;,  emdecalpaalljH" 

Aristocydes  made  me." 

The  Scythians  also  conveyed  their  ideas  by  miuking  or  cut- 
ilg;  certain  figures  and  a  variety  of, linen,  upon,  splinters  or 

eits  of  wood ;  and  amongst  the  LacedemanianSf  the  Seytale 
mica,  was  a  little  round  sta£^  which  they  made  use  of  to 
1^  their  secret  letters.  In  the  Apocrypha,  (2  Esdras,  xiv. 
(Ai.  37,  44.)  we  read  of  a  considerable  number,  i.  e.  204  books 
iwiag  made  of  JtoX'Woodj  and  written  upon  in  the  open  field, 
qf  certain  swift  writers, 
vou  u  V 
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4  A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  writing  obtained  among  the 

t  ancient  Irish,  by  whom  it  was  denominated  etoftit  Ja  eiie. 

The  Boustrophedon  writing  is  said  to  have  been  disused  by 
the  Greeks,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  seven  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  was  in  use  among  the  Irish  at  a  much 
later  period. 

The  original  manner  of  writing  among  the  aboriginal  Britonft, 
was  by  cutting  the  letters  with  a  knife  upon  sticks,  which  were 
most  commonly  squared,  and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides; 
consequently  a  single  stick  contained  either  four  or  three  lines* 
The  squares  were  used  for  general  subjects,  and  for  stanzas  of 
four  lines  in  poetry,  the  trilateral  ones  were  adapted  to  triades, 
and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient  metre,  called  Tnban  or  trip- 
let, and  EnglynMilwyVj  or  the  warrior's  verse.  Several  sticks 
with  writing  on  them  were  put  together,  forming  a  kind  of 
frame,  which  was  called  Peiihynen  or  Elucidation,  and  was  so 
constructed  that  each  stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facility  of 
reading,  the  end  of  each  running  out  alternately  on  both  sides 
of  the  frame.  An  engraved  specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing 
may  be  seen  in  Fry's  Pantographia,  Townley's  Biblical  Illus- 
trations, or  Home's  Introductions. 

A  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the 
Runic  or  Clog  (a  corruption  of  log)  almanacks,  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  so  late  even  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  late  writer  informs  us,  that  the  boors  of 
(Esel,  an  island  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Livonia,  continue  the  practice  of  making  these  rude  calen- 
dars for  themselves ;  and  that  they  are  in  use  likewise  in  the 
isles  of  Ruhn,  and  Mohn.  Two  curious  specimens  of  the  Runic 
almanacks  are  in  the  collegiate  library  at  Manchester. 

Dr.  Clarke  informs  us,  that  a  person  whom  he  visited  at 
Umea  in  Sweden,  <'  produced  several  ancient  Runic  ^staves^ 
such  as  are  known  in  Sweden  under  the  name  of  Runic  alma^ 
nacks  or  Runic  calendars.  They  were  all  of  wood,  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  long,  shaped  like  the  straight  swords  represent- 
ed in  churches  upon  the  brazen  sepulchral  plates  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors.    The  blades  were  on  each  side  engraved  with  Runic 
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characters,  and  signs  like  hierbglypliics,  extending  their  whole 
l^igrth.    The  signs  were  explamed  to  ns  as  those  of  the  months, 
and  the  characters  denoted  the  weeks  and  the  days.    The  Runic 
stares,  which  have  been  given  to  us,  were  afterwards  exhibited 
at  Morvanna,  and  in  the  different  places  through  which  we  passed, 
in  the  hope  of  procuring  more.    We  afterwards  saw  others ; 
bat  they  were  always  rare,  and  considered  more  as  curious  anti- 
quities than  things  in  actual  use :    although  the  inhabitants 
were  Well  acquainted  with  them,  and  were  often  able  to  explain 
the  meaning,  of  the  characters  upon  them,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  these  instruments  were  made,  especially  in  this  part  of 
Sweden.    We  saw  one  of  more  elaborate  workmanship,  where 
the  Runic  characters  had  been  very  elegantly  engraved  upon 
a  stick,  like  a  physician's  cane:  but  this  last  seemed  to  be  of 
more  modem  date.    In  every  instance,  it  was  evident,  from  some 
of  the  jnarks  upon  them,  that  their  first  owners  were  Chris- 
tians :  the  different  lines  and  characters  denoting  the  fasts  and 
festivals,  golden  numbers,  dominical  letter,  epact,  8cc.    But  the 
custom  of  thus  preserving  written  records  upon  rods  or  sticks,  is 
of  the  highest  antiquity.    There  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  16 — ^20,  where  mention  is  made  of  something  very 
similar  to  the  Runic  staff.  Nearly  nine  centuries  before  the  age  of 
EaekiePs  prophecy,  Moses  used  rods  in.the  same  manner,  (Num. 
xvii«  2, 3.)"  We  may  now  see  how  satisfactorily  the  use  to  which 
these  written  rods  were  in  after-ages  applied,  is  illustrated  by 
the  Runic  staves,  which  have  generally  the  form  of  a  sword  or 
sceptre,  being  the  ensigns  of  office  and  dignity  borne  in  the 
hands  by  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  princes  of  the  people.    The 
recurved  rods  of  the  priests  among  die  Greeks,  and  the  crozier 
of  a  modem  bishop,  had  the  same  origin. 

Bishop  Nicholson,  (Eng.HisU  Libr.  pt  i.  p.  62.  2d  edit,  folio) 
remarks :  ^  tlie  Danes  (as  all  other  ancient  people  of  the  world) 
registered  their  more  considerable  transactions  upon  Rocks,  or 
on  parts  of  them,  hewn  into  various  shapes  and  figures.  On  these 
they  engraved  such  inscriptions  as  were  proper  for  their  Heathen 
altars,  triumphal  arches,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  genealo- 
gical histories  of  their  ancestors.    Their  writings  of  less  con- 
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oern  (as  letten^  almanacks,  &c)  were,  engraven  npon  Wood : 
and  hecBJme  Beeeh  was  most  plentiful  in  Denmark,  (tboogk 
Fir  and  Oak.be  so  in  Norway  and  Sweden)  and  most  common- 
ly employed  in  these  senriees^  from  the  word  'Bdy,  whidi  in 
'  their  language  is  the  nikme  of  tbait  sort  of  wb6d,  they  and  all 
other  nordiem  nations,  ha^e  the  name  of  Book*  The  poorer  sort 
used  Bark;  and  the  fforiM  of  rein-deer  and  elks  were  often 
finely  polished,  and  shaped  *into  books  of  several  leaves!  Ifany 
of  their  old  calendars  are  Kkewise  tip'on  Bones  of  beasts  and 
fishes :  bnt  die  inscriptioiifi  on  Tapestry,  Bells,  Parchment,  anid 
Paper,  are  of  lat^  BsSfc'' . '  ••'    » 

A  singular  custom  still  prevails  at  Pamber,  near  Basingstoke, 
in  Pampshire.''  Tllei}oiirt:Ieet  bcddeii  annually  for  that  rii^iior, 
is  opened  sub  dio,  in  a  small  ^iece  of  ground  ciilled  Lady-Hfead^ 
which  beloilgs  to  the  tithing4.nlan  for  the  yearj  'Thenoe  an  ad* 
joumment  is  made  to  a  neighbouring  :publicJioase.  "The  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  court  are^  t^corded  on  n^pieteofwood^  called 
a  tally ^  about  three  fe^t  long,  and  an  indi  and  ietlialf  squttrs, 
furnished  every  year  by  dK  steward;  One  t»f  theisie/ singtdar 
records  was  some  time  *6go -products  in  evidence  in  h,  law-«u]| 
at  Winchester.  The'  mode  of  keeping  acorants  'by  talHeSj  at 
cleft  pieces  of  wood,  in  which  the*  n<iStchei^«re  cut  on  lone  piece 
conformably  to  the  othcfr,  on«  part  being  kept  by  the  creditor, 
and  the  other  by  the  debtor,  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of 
England,  in  particular  cases,  A  Tally  continues  to  be  given 
by  the  Exchequer,  to  those  who  pay  money  there  upon  loans ; 
hence  the  orig^  of  the  Teller^  or  Tally«writer  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  also  of  the  phrase  to  fnt/y,  to  fit,  to  suit,  or  answer  ex- 
actly.* 


•  See  Artie's  Origin  and  Progreis  of  Writing,  chap.  t.  p.  68.,  Tiii.  p.  801. 
DavieA*  Celtic  Researches,  sect.  4  and  5.  Fry*s  Pantographia,  pp.  304,  S07. 
C;ent.  Mag.  LXXXII.  pt.i.  p.  625;  and  LXXX.  pt.i.  p.  308.  VallaBoey*s 
Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Laaguage,  p.  M.  Diiblin,  1778,  8to.  iPownley's  mvs- 
^radons  of  Biblical  Literatore,  vol.  i.  pp.  88-^30.  Home'k  Intvodvction  to  Ultt 
Crit.  Study  of  the  Script.,  toL  iii.  Pt.i?.  ch.  ti.  sect.  7,  and  Introdact.  to 
Bibliography,  Tol.i.pp.  104, 105  ;  andBurder'S  Oriental  literature,  toI.  1.  p.  IS3. 
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HATT.T*  Sk 
Agree  witfi  thine  adTenurj fpdcklj,  IvMN^.  tMa  vt  k  tbewy^y  w^JU»;.kel 
at  anj  time  the  adTenairy  deliTer  thee  to  the  Jodge^'eiid  theJedgeUiTer 
thee  to  the  oflScei)  and  tliou  be  cast  into  priaon. 

These  words  allude  to  a  Roman  custom,  which  had  been  in* 
troduced  into  Palestine  with  the  Roman  government.  Amot^ 
the  Romansi  when  a  person  had  a  lawsuit  with  anoth^,  he 
first  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  matter  .amicably.  (Cicero  for 
Pablius  Quintiusy  v.  11).  If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled 
in  this  manner,  the  complainant  called  on  his  adversary  to  go 
with  him  before  the  preetor.  If  the  latter  refused,  the  complain- 
ant called  on  some  person  present  to  be  a  witness,  saying,  May 
I  take  you  as  a  witness  f  If  the  latter  agreed,  he  presented 
the  tip  o^  his  ear,  which  the  complainant  touched.  After  this^ 
he  could  compel  the  defendant  by  force  to  go  before  the  magis* 
trate  with  him,  and  even  lay  hands  on  him  for  the  purpose, 
which  explains  the  words  in  Matt,  xviii.  28,  where  one  servant 
laid  hands  on  the  other,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying, 
Pay  me  thai  thou  owesi.  If  he  agreed  with  the  complainant 
**  on  the  way,"  (eundo  via,)  the  afiair  was  ^t  an  end,  whidi 
explains  the  above  words  of  Jesus,  whileM  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him.*  ' 

4 
BfATT.  xxf.  1—19. 
nes  aball  the  kingdoM  of  heairen  be  lilLeoed  onto  tea  tlrgliia,  which  took  their 
lampi,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  And  iye  of  them  were  wiae, 
and  fiye  were  foolish.  They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lampe,  and  took  no 
oil  with  them :  bat  the  wise  took  oU  in  their  Teaaels  wiUi  their  lampa.  WhUe  * 
the  bridegproom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept.  And  at  midnight 
there  was  a  cry  made,  'Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  oat  to  meet 
hh^.  Then  all  those  Tirgins  arose,  and  trimmed  (heir  lappa.  4ji4  ^P  CooM*^ 
said  nnto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  yoor  oil  j  for  oor  lamps  are  gone  out.  Bat 
the  wise  answered,  saying.  Not  so ;  lest  there  be  not  enongb  for  as  and 
yon  :  bat  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  bay  fn  yonrselTes.  And  while 
they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came ;  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in 
with  him  to  the  nmrriage  :  and  the  door  waa  ohot.  Afterward  came  also  the 
other  Tirgins,  saying,  Lord,  I^ord,  open  onto  as.  Bat  he  answered  and 
said.  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  I  know  yon  not. 

It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the 

•  See  Adam'tt  Roman  Antiquities,  b.i.  p.  405.»Bafder*f  Oriental  literatare, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  303. 
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A  like  cmloni  is  still  observed  among  the  Pagan  East-Iodbns : 
^  For  on  the  day  of  their  marriage  the  fansband  and  wife,  being 
both  in  the  same  palanquin,  go  out  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  with  all  their  kmdred  and 
friends:  the  trumpets  and  the  druns  go  before  them,  and  they 
are  lighted  by  a  multitude  of  ma$$aU^  which  are  a  kind  of 
ftambeoMx. — ^The  new  married  couple  go  abroad  in  this  equipage 
for  the  space  of  some  hours,  after  which  they  return  to  their 
own  house,  where  the  women  and  domestics  wait  for  them.  The 
whole  house  is  enlightened  with  little  lamps,  and  many  of  iho$e 
MOM o/i,  abeady  mentioned,  are  kept  ready  for  their  arrival^ 
besides  those  that  accompany  them,  and  go  before  the  palan« 
quin/** 

This  nuptial  fisast  was  adorned  and  celebrated  only  by  a 
select  company  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  friends — no  stran- 
gers were  admitted — ^by  these  the  evening  was  spent  in  all 
die  convivial  enjojrment,  which  social  happiness,  their  appro- 
bation of  the  late  union,  and  the  splendour  of  such  a  festivity 
could  inspire. 

**  At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  »ome  yean 
ago,''  says  Mr.  Ward,  ^  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance, 
and  the  bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom 
was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at 
length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  ^  Behold !  thebrid^lToomconieth,  go  ye  but 
to  meet  him."  All  the  persons  employed,  now  l^;fated  their 
lamps,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations 
in  the  procession  ;  some  of  them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were 
unprepared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  tfiem,  and  the 
cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at  which 
place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated 
area,  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great 
multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated 
upon  mats.    The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend, 

*  Asreement  of  Customs  betweeo  EasMndians  and'  Jew8|  art.  zrli.  p.#%  edit. 
Load.  1705. 
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and  i^aoed  in  a  saperb  seat  in.  the  midst  of  the  company,  where 
hesatadioittime,  and  then  wont  into  the  house,  the  door , of 
which  was  immediately  ahnt,  and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I  and 
othen  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  in  vain.  Never 
was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this 
moment  '."^and  ike  door  was  skuiJ* 

These  particulars  of  the  Oriental  custom,  relative  to  marriage^ 
will  illustrate  the  beantifol  parable  of  our  Lord  under  consi- 
deration. Here  are  ten  virgins  taking  their  lamps  and  goin^ 
in  a  company  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  Five  of  them  were  wife, 
endued  with  prudence  and  di^qpetion :  the  other  five  were 
fooliih,  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate.  l%e  thoughtless  took 
indeed  their  lamps,  but  were  so  foolish  as  to  take  cmly  a  little 
ofl  in  them'  to  serve  the  present  occasion.  But  the  prudent, 
mindful  oi  futurity,  and  knowing  that  the  coming  of  the  bride- 
ffoom  was  uncertain,  besides  filling  their  lamps  at  first,  pru- 
dently took  a  quantity  of  oil  in  their  vessek  to  supply  dieir 
lamps,  that'  they  might  be  ready  to  go  forth  at  a  momentVi 
warning.  Having  waited  long  for  the  bridegproom,  and  he  not 
Uppearing,  they  aU,  tired  with  long  watching,  and  fatigued  with 
tedioua*  expectation,  were  overcome  with  sleep  and  sunk  in 
profound  repose.  But  lo!  at  midnight  they  were  suddenly 
alarmed  with  a  cry-—'*  The  bridegroom,  the  bridegroom  cometh  ! 
ilasten  to  meet  and  congratulate  him.''  Roused  with  this  unex- 
pocted  proclamation,  they  all  got  up  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 
But  the  oil^  in  those  thajt  belonged  to  the  foolish  virgins,  being 
consumed',  they  were  in  the  utmost  confusicm  when  they  found 
them  gone  out;  and  haying  :nothing  in  their  vessels  to  trim 
them  with,  they  b^;an  to  see  their  mistake.  In  this  extremity 
they  entreated  their  companioni^  to  impart  to  them  some  of  their 
gil^  t<slling.  them  that  their  lamps  were  gone  out.  To  these 
entreaties  the  prudent  answered — that  they  had  only  provided 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  use,  and  therefore  advised 
jthem^to  go  and  purchase  oil  of  those  who  sold  it.  They  de- 
parted accordingly — ^but  while  absent  on  this  errand,  the  bride- 
groom came,  and  the  prudent  virgins,  being  prepared  for  his 
receptiiw,  went  along  with  him  to  the  nuptial  entertainmenti 
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and  the  door  was  sbat  After  some  time  the  others  ^retmrned, 
and,  kaocking  loud,  sapplicated  earnestly  for  admission.  But 
the  bridegroom  repulsed  them — telling  them:  ye  pretended  to 
be  my  friend^  and  to  do  me  honour  on  this  occasion :  but 
ye  have  not  acted  as  friends,  for  which  reason  1  know  you  not: 
I  do  not  acknowledge  you  as  my  friends,  and  will  not  adnut 
strangers.* 


SekDfffI  8liiti4ttit(w. 


OF    THE     HEBREW    OOTERNMBNT. 
.  [OoiiHwMid  ham  ptgc  60.} 

Or  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children  of 
Imiel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister,  (Exod* 
xxiF.  13.  Josh.  i.  1.).  Under  him  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  injunctions,  into 
twdve  parts,  which  the  twelve  tribes  drew  by  lot,  according 
lo  their  families :  so  that,  in  this  division  every  tribe  and  every 
family  received  their  lot  and  share  by  themselves,  £stinct  from 
all  the  other  tribes.  •  Thus  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, in  which  all  the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israelites, 
hut  of  the  same  tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch : 
and  the  several  femilies  were  placed  together  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  receiving  their  inheritance  in  the  same  part  or 
subdivision  of  the  tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
together  in  one  and  the  same  county,  and  each  family  in  one 
and  the  same  hundred.  Nor  was  it  permitted  that  an  estate 
in  one  tribe  should  become  the  property  of  any  person  belong)- 
ing  to  another  tribe,  even  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress.    (See 

*  8m  Fvkhont,  Toce  A«fMr«c.  W«rd*i  View  of  the  Hietory,  &c.  of  the  His* 
teM,  Tol.  iSL  pp.  171,  172.  Macknight  in  looo,  ind  Honie'to  Introdvctioii,  toI. 
liL  psrt  It.  ch.  iH.  tect  4* 
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tbe  ease  of  tbe  daiig|»tei8  of  Zelopbehad,  in  Numb.  xxxyL 

In  civd«r  to  presmrve  as  neariy  as  possible  the  same  balance, 
mi  only  between  the  tribes,  bat  between  the  heads  of  familiea 
apd  the  families  cif  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  proTided 
ap  we  have  beleie  reraasked,  (p.  56,)  that  every  man's  possession 
should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  proTided  for  a  release 
of  all  debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Dent.  xv.  1, 2, 
12.)  that  the  Hebrew  nation  might  not  moulder  away  from  so 
great  a  number  of  free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the  public  in 
the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was  moreover  provided,  by  the  law 
of  Jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  that  then  all  lands 
should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  every  femily,  being  dis- 
charged from  all  incumbrances,  should  return  to  the  family 
again.  For  this  there  was  an  express  law,  (Lev.  xxv.  10.)  Ye 
shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  yeaVy  and  proclaim  liberty  through^ 
out  aU  the  land  unio,  aU  the  inhahitanU  thereof:  it  ehaU  be 
Q  jubilee  finito  you ;  and  ye  $hall  return  every  man  umio  tm 
p^90$e$$ionf  and  ye  shall  return  every  nan  unto  his  ^mify*. 
It  is  fiMTthei  enacted,  and  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  evew; 
or^  as  in  the  maigin,  to  be  cut  quite  eff^  or  alienated  from  die  h^ 
miljyfor  the  land  is.  mime;  for  ye  are  strangers  amdsojoumers^ 
mth  me.  (ver..23w) 

By  this  agranan  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to 
be  kept  in  the  same  families  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which 
they  originally  belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  hf 
Joshua  ;  so  that  bow  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been  sold 
Off  alienated  from  one  Jubilee  to  another,  or  through  how  many 
hands  soever  it  bad  passed,  yet  in  fifty  years  every  estate  must 
return  to  the  heirs  of  tbe  persons  who  were  first  possessed 
of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  design 
of  this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the  land 
among  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll;  it 
made  provision  for  settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous  and 
brave  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand   men,  which,  if  their 
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Ibroe  was  rigpMy  ilireeled  and  used,  wouM  he  a  trotteietit  defence 
not  only  agaili€ft  any  attempts  of  their  less  powerful  neigbboimiy 
to  deprive  tbem  of  their  liberty  and  reKg^on  ;  bat  consideriiR^ 
llioreoter  the  natural  secmrity  of  thefr  country,  inito  whidi  no 
inroads  could  be  made  but  through  i'^  diffienit  passes^  it  was 
a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  Ae  more'  powerfal  etil- 
pires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or  Babylon. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  further  observable, 
tn  it  provided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons, 
or  persons  in  authority,  against  the  public  liberty ;  for  no  per- 
son in  any  of  the  tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation,  had  such  estates  and  possessions,  or  were  allowed  by 
the  constitution  to  procure  them,  that  could  give  any  hopes  of 
success  in  oppressing  their  brethren  and  fellow-subjectB.  They 
IumI  no  riches  to  bribe  indigent  persons  to  assist  them,*  nor  could 
ihere  at  any  time  be  any  considerable  number  of  indigent  per- 
sons to  be  corrupted.  They  could  have  no  poWer  to  force  their 
felIow-«ubjects  into  a  tame  submission  to  any  of  their  ambitious 
views.  *  The  power  in  the  hands  of  so  many  freeholders  in  each 
tribe,  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any  power  in  the  hands  of 
ene^  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any 
sneh  ambitious  designs  should  succeed,  if  any  person  should 
have  been  found  so  weak  as  to  attempt  them.  Besides,  thb 
equal  and  moderate  provision  for  every  person,  wisely  cut  off 
the  means  of  luxury,  with  the  temptations  to  it  from  example. 
It  dmost  necessarily  induced  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be 
both  industrious  and  frugal,  and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  u 
^ffoperty,  with  such  an  easy  state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  suf- 
-fident  reason  to  esteem  and  value  them,  and  endeavour  to  per« 
serve  and  maintain  them.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Joshua  the  government  of  Israel  was 
committed  to  certain  supreme  magfistrates,  termed  Judges.  Mr. 
Home  is  of  opinion  that  their  dignity  was  for  life,  although 
their  office  was  not  hereditary,  nor  their  succession  constant^f 


*  Lowmao  on  the  Ci?il  GoTernment  of  the  Hebrews,  f^.  46— »49. 
t  Horned  Introduction,  rol.  iH.  part  ii.  ch.  i.  leet.  8. 
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opinion,  howeirer,  is  without  proof;  they  appear  to  have 
been  raised  np  and  appointed  only  on  particH|ar  oocasiona, 
and  were  continued  in  their  office  only$o  long  as  there  was 
{Occasion ;  for  instance,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  power  of  some 
oppressor.  It  is  said,  (1  Sam.  vii.  1^.)  that,  Samuel  judged 
Israel  all  ike  days  of  his  life  ;  whi^  seems  to  be  mentioned  as 
a  particular  case,  and  Gideon  refused  to  take  upon  him  the  per- 
petual govemment  of  Israel,  as  being  ineo^isistent  with  the  the- 
ocracy, (Jud.  riii.  23.)  As  for  the  other  judges,  Godwyn  com- 
pares them  to  the  Roman  dictators  ;  who  were  appointed  only 
on  extraordinary  emergencies ;  as  in  case  of  war  abroad,  or 
conspiracies  at  home  ;*  and  whose  power,  while  they  oonjfciniiod 
in  office,  was  great:  it.  extended  to  peace  and  war.  They  de- 
cided causes  without  appeal ;  but  they  had  no  po^e^  to  enaicjt 
new  laws,  nor  to  impose  new  burthens  upon  the  people.  Iliey 
were  protectors  of  the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  aven- 
gers of  crimes,  particulaily  of  idolatry,  which  was  high  treason 
against  Jehovah  their  sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  yreap^ 
without  pomp  or  splendour,  and  destitute  of  guards,  train  or 
equipage ;  unless  indeed  their  own  wealth  might  enable  them 
to  make  an  appearance  suitable  to  their  dignity.  Their  income 
or  revenue  arose  solely  from  presents.  There  were  anarchiei 
or  intervals  of  several  years'  continuance,  during  which  the 
Israelites  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  and 
had  no  governors.  But  though  God  himself  did  r^rolariy 
appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the  people,  nevertheless, 
on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  appeared  to  them  most  pro- 
per to  deliver  them  from  their  immediate  oppression :  thus  Jeph- 
thah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan.  As,  how- 
ever, it  frequently  happened  that  the  oppressions  which  rendered 
the  assistance  of  judges  necessary,  were  not  felt  equally  over 
all  Israel,  so  the  power  of  those  judges,  who  were  elected  in 
order  to  procure  their  deliverance  from  such  servitudes,  did  not 
extend  over  all  the  people,  but  only  over  that  district  which 
they  bad  delivered.    Thus  Jephthah  did  not  exercise  his  au- 

•  Moms  and  Aaron,  p.  2.,  and  Jennin^^t  Jeivish  Antiquities,  pp.  23—25. 
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thority  over  this  side  Jordan,  neither  did  Barak  exercise  hii 
judicial  power  beyond  that  river.* 

These  Hebrew  judges  were  in  all  fifteen,  from  Otimiel,  the 
firat,  to  Samuel,  th^  last  This  form  of  administration  subsisted 
from  Joshua  to  Saul,  during  a  period  of  about  839  years. 

[Tob*  contiaotd.] 


S^MtO^  CSfograpfts* 
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(Cootiaved  from  {ng*  U7.) 


CANAAN,  OR  THE    HOLT    LAND. 
SituaiUm  and  Exieni, 

Miles 

Leogfh  1611       t^t^^^      f3lo  and  340  North  LiUltode. 
Breadth  87/      ^^^^^     \35o  and  36©  East  Longitude. 

Nana. — This  country  has,  in  different  ages,  been  called 
by  Tarious  names,  which  haye  been  derived  either  from  its 
inhabitants,  or  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attach- 
ed to  it.  Thus,  in  Jer.  iy.  20,  it  is  termed  generally  the 
land  :  and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
r«,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  earthy  is  by  the  context  in  many 
places  determined  to  mean  the  pronused  land  of  Israel ;  as  in 
Josh.  ii.  3.  They  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country  (LXX. 
rwf  rm)  ;  Matt.  y.  5.  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  (ynv,  the 
land)  ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  26.  where  a  great  famine  is  said  to  have 
preyailed  throughout  all  the  land  (nn  iraaea  niv  tuv).  In  like 
manner,  ofxov/xim,  which  primarily  means  the  inhabited  world, 
and  is  oflen  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection  of  the  discouTM 
restrained  to  a  particular  country,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  5.  (LXX.) ; 
and  to  the  land  of  Judaea,  as  in  Luke  ii.  L,  xxi.  26.  ActsxL  ^ 


-• 


*  Horne,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  ch.  i.ieot.  3.  ^r  fLhn. 
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and  Jamei  r.  17.  But  fbe  cmmVrj  ootopied  bj  tlie  Hehninrs 
Inraeliten,  and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred  Tolame  more  pardcnlailj 
caHed^— 

L  The  Land  of  Canaam,*  from  Canaan,  die  youngest  son  df 
Ham,  the  grandson  of  Noab,  ifho  settled  here  afker  the  confii* 
sion  of  Babel,  and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleren  chil« 
dren,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numerous  tribe, 
that  ultimately  became  a  distinct  nation.  (Gen.  x.  15,  et  $eq.} 

2.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise 
made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  possess 
it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiiL  15.);  who  beoig  tenned  Hebrews, 
this  region  was  thence  called  the  land  of  the  Hebrewi.f  (Gen. 
xl.  15.) 

3.  The  Land  of  Urael,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of 
Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt  ii.  20,  21.)  ;  and  in  its  larger 
acceptation  comprehended  all  that  tract  of  g^und  on  each 
side  the  course  of  the  river  Jordan,  which  God  g^ve  for  an  in- 
heritance to  the  children  of  Israel.  Within  this  extent  lay  all 
the  provinces  or  countries    visited  by  Jesus  Christ,   except 


*  ^^3   Canaan,  which  importo  a  merchant,  a  trader,  and  is  so  nsed,  Esek.  17, 
4.  Hoa.  13,  8.  Job  40,  25,  or  41,  6.  and  Tea.  23,  8.    Hence  the  ton  of  Ham 


prophetically  lo  called,  becaoae  his  descendants  in  Phoenicia  were  long  the  great- 
est traders  in  the  ancient  wtfrld ;  and  their  descendants,  the  CwrihagiiiiaMt  in 
Africa  followed  their  example.    Not  only  the  Hebrews  gaye  this  name  to  the 
Canaanites,  hot  the  Canaanites  themselyes  adopted  it ;  as  appears  from  inscHptlonfe 
on  Phoenician  coins,  in  Phoenician  letters  (Brst  read  by  Dr.  Swinton  of  Ozibrd)t  on 
one  of  which,  in  Gent.  Mag.  Dec.  1760,  we  haye  <<  Laodicea  mother  in  Canaan,*^ 
wherein  we  also  remark  that  this  city  claims  the  dignity  of  (AM,)  metropolis  or 
mother^  like  certain  others  which   we  read  of  in  Scriptore.    See  WeW  Cfeo» 
grapky^  hy  the  editor  of  CaXmeft  Dictionary,  article  Canaan,  and  Parlkktinf 

t  This  appellation  (the  land  of  the  Hebrews)  is  recognized  by  Panaaniaa  Gib. 
yL  c.  84.  in  fine.)  By  heathen  writers  the  Holy  land  is  yarionsly  termed,  Syriaa 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia ;  bnt  as  these  appellations  are  not  applied  gene- 
rally in  the  Scriptures  to  that  country,  any  further  notice  of  them  is  designedly 
omitted. 
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Egypt,  aad  consequently  almost  all  thQ  plaoes  maitioned  ov 
referrtd  to  in  tbo  four  Gospels. 

4.  Tbe  Land  of  Judah.  Under  this  appellatkm  was  at  firsl 
comprised  only  that  part  of  the  regian  whidb  vas  allotted  to 
tbe  tribe  of  Judah ;  though  the  whole  kiid  of  Israel  i^ppeun 
to  have  been  occasionally  th«s  called  in  subseqiieBt  tames,,  when 
dial  tribe  excelled  all  the  others  in  dignityi.  After  the  separar* 
tioQ  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the  land  which  helongedl 
to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  formed  a  separate 
kingdom  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  lie  laimd  of 
J[udah  (Pa.  Ixxyi.  1.),  ot  of  Judtta;  which  last  name  the  whole 
country  retained  during  the  existence  of  the  second  temple, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

5.  The  Holy  Land;  which  appellation  is  conferred  on  it 
to  this  day  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen,  by  God 
Uy  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  wcffship,  and  was  consecrated 
by  the  presence,  actions,  mirades,  discourses  and  suflferings  of 
Qur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  because  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles.  This  name  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  themsel?es,  un^ 
til  after  the  Babylonish  captivity^  wheft  we  find  the  prophet 
Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  country  (ii.  12.)*  After  diis  pe- 
riod it  seems  to  hare  become  a  common  appellation  :  we  meet 
with  it  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  (xii.  3.X  ^^  also 
in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (i.  7.).  The  whole  world 
was  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  two  general  parts,  the 
land  of  Israel  and  the  land  out  ofjsraelp  that  is,  aU  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the  worlds  or  the  Gentiles  t 
to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  Matt.  vi. 
32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  together  with  its  inhabitants 
(JudsBa  excepted),  was  accounted  as  prophane,  polluted  and 
unclean^  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  lii.  1.  with  Joel  iii.  17.  Amos.  vii. 
17.  and  Acts  x.  14.) ;  but  though  the  whole  land  of  Israel  was 
regarded  as  Aoiy^  as  being  the  place  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship, of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  people,  (whence  they 
are  collectively  styled  saints  and  a  holy  nation  or  people  ia 
Exod.  xix.  6.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  xxvi.  19.  xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron. 
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tL  41«  PlBaL  xxJLiy.  9.  I.  6.  7.  and  Ixxix.  2.) ;  yet  the  Jewg 
imagined  paiticalar  parts  to  be  Tested  with  more  than  ordinary 
sanctity,  according  to  their  respectiye  situations.  Thus  the 
parts  situated  beyond  Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy 
than  those  on  this  side :  walled  towns  were  supposed  to  be  more 
dean  and  hdy  than  other  places,  because  no  lepers  were  ad« 
missible  into  them,  and  the  dead  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried 
there.  Eyen  the  rery  dust  of  the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to 
possess  such  a  peculiar  degree  of  sanctity,  that  when  the  Jews 
returned  fiffom^any  headien''country  they  stopped  at  its  borderi» 
and  wiped  the  dust  <^  it  firom  tUeir  shoes,  lest  the  sacred  inhe- 
ritance should  be  polluted  with  it :  nor  would  they  sufier  even 
herbs  to  be  brought  to  them  from  the  ground  of  their  Gentile 
neighbours,  lest  they  should  bring  any  of  the  mould  with  them, 
and  thus  defile' thejr  pure  land.  To  this  notion  our  Lord  un- 
questionabiy  aUuded,  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to 
shake  off  Uie  dust  of  their  feet  (M^tt.  x.  14.)  on  returning 
from  any  house  or  city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them ; 
thereby  intimating,  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected 
theGospel,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people 
of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens  and  idolaters.* 

6.  Palatine^  by  which  appellation  the  whole  land  appean 
to  have  been  called  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  14.),  is 
derived  from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Egypt, 
and,  having  expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  settled  on  die 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  became  so  considera- 
ble as  to  g^ve  their  name  to  the  whole  country,  though  they  in 
&ct  possessed  only  a  small  part  of  it.t 
.  Boundaries. — ^This  tract  of  country  lies  between  the 


•  liglitfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  z.  14. ;  RelftDd,  Antiqoitates  Hebraics,  pp. 
1. 17.  This  diitinctioD  of  holy  and  nnholy  places  and  persons  throws  coosider- 
■ble  light  on  1  Cor.'i.  88.  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the  Gc&- 
tiles  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  says,  that  God  hath  chosen  **  base  things  of 
the  world,'  and  things  that  are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,"  (UuU 
is,  the  Gentiles)  ^  to  bring  to  nonght**  (Gr.  to  aboUski  •<  things  that  are  ;'*  t« 
other  words,  to  become  God*s  church  and  people,  and  so  to  oante  the  JewlA 
church  and  economy  to  cease.    See  Whitby  in  loco. 

t  Wells,  ToLiL  page  6. 
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terranean,  or  Great  Sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  and 
extends  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia.  It  has  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  west ;  Lebanon  and  Syria  on  the  north ;  Arabia 
Deserta,  and  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Mi- 
dianites,  on  the  east ;  the  river  of  Egypt  (supposed  to  be,  not 
.Ijie  Nile,  but  Sihor,  Joshua  xiii.  3.  Jer.  ii.  18.)  the  Desert  of 
2in,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  riyer  Amon,  cm 
Ae  south  ;  and  Egypt  on  the  south-west.  Near  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  stood  the  city  of  Dan,  and  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  land  Beersbeba ;  hence  in  the  sacred  writings 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  expression,  from  Dan  to  Beer$ke* 
bOf  in  order  to  denote  the  whole  length  of  the  land  of  Israel. 

The  real  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  however,  on  the  western 
side,  did  not  continue  so  distinct  and  simple  in  the  succeeding 
.periods  as  the  law  would  have  made  it,  because  tl^e  Israelites  de- 
sisted from  expelling  the  Philistines  and  Canaanites.  David  first 
fiilly  executed  what  the  lawgiver  had  commanded  on  this  head  ; 
and  yet  it  would  appear  that  he  had  rather  subdued  than  extermi- 
.Bated  these  strange  nations.*  The  clear  possession  of  this 
is  of  infinite  consequence  to  a  state  established  in  Pan 


•  '  f  The  coDqnest  of  Canaan,  by  the  braelitea,  baying  so  often  been  the  subject 
of  dcrU  among:  the  enemies  of  reTelation,  and  being  adverted  to  in  terms  of 
•ppffuhalion  abore,  may  properly  be  considered  in  this  place.  Their  conduct  In 
this  aflkir  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  ^  Old  Testament 
historically  and  chronologically  arranged,"  from  which  we  transcribe  the  foUowisg 


God,  the '  great  governor,  who  possesses  all  power  over  his  creatures,  and 
my  Justly  pnoish  those  who  violate  his  laws,  in  that  manner  which  to  hjsvrisdom 
nay  seem  most  impressive  and  nseful,  commanded  the  Israelites  to  exterminate 
the  Gsnaanites,  as  the  Just  retribution  for  their  crimes  and  idolatries.  God  might 
have  destroyed  them  by  faunae,  by  earthquake,  by  pestilence  :  He  might  have 
drowned  by  a  local  deluge,  or  consumed  them  by  fire  from  heaven  }  instead  ef 
tteae  He  oommissioned  the  people  of  Israel  to  root  them  out  by 'the  sword.  In 
•odoiBg,  the  Ahniglity  not  only  demonstrated  to  tiie  whole  world  bis  hatred  of 
the  oormptlons  and  pollutions  of  superstition,  but  He  more  particularly  en- 
ioffcod  on  the  Israelites  the  purity  of  hisUw,  the  certainty  of  their  own  punish* 
■Mat  if  they  ilpostatized ;  and  the  freedom  from  temporal  evil  which  they  should 
ceuaeipieBtly  enjoy  if  they  persevered  in  their  allegiance  to  Him,  their  Sovereign. 

liCit  this  iavasloB  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  however,  should  b«  drawn  Into 

•     VOU  I.  Y  . 
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liDe,  even  altbougfa  it  tatry  on  no  coihmerce :  for  wifhdQt  ft 
ma  bo/iittdary  could  iieye^  be  secure.    As  lobg  as  the  PhitoHh^ 


precedent  by  other  nationt,  for  ambition  or  religione  penecntion ;  they  were 
awured  by  contiiiveid  and  powerfvl  miraclet,  that  their  caiiM  was  Just,  that  fli^ 
iAonId  he  racceufnl,  a!bd  that  they  were  not  itibjeet  it  that  period  to  thecooBM^ 
Itfwt  of  teaJIbi&e.  The  people  of  Israel  was  the  sword  of  God,  the  great  Hagtf. 
trala  of  earth;  and  they  were  no  more  to  be  condemned  in  thna  acting  is 
eonformity  to  the  commands  of  God,  than  the  executioner  can  be  who  Iblflla 
the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  Before,  then^  other  nations  inTade  the  territorrof 
their  neighjbourt  on  the  same  supposed  authority  as  the  Israelites,  the  niib 
cosmissioi^  tnnh  hekwea  must  be  giren;  and  that  connblssioii  ttmit  bis  slrfb^rtt- 
ca^d  by  mtraclte  equally  erident,  perpetual,  and  wonderful. 

Many  howerer  have  not  been  satis6ed  with  this  argument :  and  would  AMurd 
the  doctrine  of  the  peculiar  ProTidence,  which  regulated  by  a  Tisible  theoarae|r 
the  conduct  of  the  chosen  people :  they  would  defend  the  inrasion  of  FsleddliS 
on  other  grounds.  They  would  Judg^  of  the  transactions  of  that  Period,  (Ki- 
gardless  of  the  peculiar  ciiciunstances  under  which'  they  took  place)  by  modtes 
ideas,  and  the  present  law  of  nations.  Some  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  te 
Israelites  was  solely  defensible,  on  the  soppodtion  that  there  had  been  s  par- 
tition of  the  whole  earth  by  the  sons  of  Noah;  and  that  Canaan  had  been  slbttsi 
to  Shem :  the  sons  of  Shem  therefore  were  Justified  in  cUdndng  thefar  siiiiliiit 
inheritance  firom  the  Canaanites  who  were  descended  from  Ham.  OAtn  tare 
asserted  that  the  Oanaanites  commenced  the  war  by  attacking  the  Israditea } 
an  assertion  that  cannot  be  defended  from  the  history.  While  others  have  aArmad 
without  any  well-grounded  arguments,  that  the  Israelites  as  a  wanderiog  pc<^9 
haying  no  certain  home,  were  Justified  in  forcibly  inyading,  and  taking  poassi 
sion  of  an  acQoining  territory.  But  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  tim 
Israelites  originated  in  their  being  actually  the  proprietors  of  Canaan,  of  wUUh 
they  had  been  unjustly  dispossessed  by.the  Intruding  and  hostile  Canaanitet. 

The  laws  of  nations  are  always  the  same.  If  any  nation,  or  tribe,  or  put 
of  a  tribe,  take  possession  of  an  unknown,  undiscoyered,  unoccupied,  or  tudn^ 
habited  country,  the  right  of  property  vests  In  them  ;  they  are  its  propiietats 
and  owners.  After  the  Deluge,  the  world  might  be  said  to  be  In  this  state  ;  asd 
Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  the 
original  occupiers  of  the  pasture  land  of  Canaan.  Gsnaan,  therefore,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  promises  of  God,  was  the  lot  of  AbrahamNi 
inheritance,  and  the  rightful  land  of  his  descendants.  The  Cansaalte  and  the 
Perizzlte  had  only  Just  established  themselves  in  Canaan  when  Abraham  rcmevad 
from  Haran  to  that  cbuntry ;  and  were  so  weak  and  few  in  number,  that  ttey 
never  interfered  with  the  right  of  sovereSgnty  assumed  and  exerted  by  Abrakals. 
Hie  Canaanites  were  merchants  and  adventures  who  had  been  orlgloaily  settled 
near  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  who  having  been  dispossessed  by  the 
Cuthic  Sidonians,  had  migrated  westward,  to  form  estriiHsimieats  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Palestine,  and  carry  on  commerce  with  the  herdsmen  who  irararied  it. 
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W  the  pQuthern  side  of  F^eidiii^  copti|it|.ed 
imall  tmct  of  coa^t,  the  Imelitee  were  fiei 


Thej  were  fbr  tome  time  oontented  with  thdr  ftctoriei  en  the  sea  coests,  hot 

they  gradeally  obtiOned  poeeeieioa  of  the  inland  eoontry.    The  Periuiteiy  toe^ 

were  a  warlUie  tribe,  who  now  first  made  their  appearance  in  Canaan  ;  they  had 

^fflfinaUy  inhabited  the  north-east  of  Babylonia.    Whether  they  had  been  die- 

possessed  of  their  settlements  j  whether  they  were  seeking  new  establishments; 

er  for  whatever  purpose  they  were  now  in  Palestine,  they  gave  no  intermptioii 

to  this  progress  of  Abraham,  althongh  Abraham  entered  npon  the  Holy  Land, 

9fid  eofttinaed  his  Jonmeyings  wi$h  a  large  retinae,  and  as  a  powerful  prinoe. 

Ha  took  possession  of  Canaan  as  th^  territory  of  his  ancestors ;  not  indeed  as  a 

ized  habitation,  but  as  a  pastors  land  adiqpted  to  his  nnmeroos  flocks  and  herds. 

HetraTersedthe  whole  eoontry  as  a  proprietor,  withoot  a  competitor.    He  had 

tha  power  of  arming  three  hoodred  and  eighteen  of  his  own  serrants,  bom  in  his 

owB  hoofM;  and  It  is  most  probable  that  he  )iad  others  who  are  not  enomerated. 

lie  dedmred  war  as  an  independent  prince  of  this  eoontry  against  five  ndghbcnring 

princes  y  and  formed  an  alliance  ^th  Abimelech,  as  an  eqoal  and  as  a  sovereign* 

It  Is  troe,  he  porchased  land  of  the  Canaanitish  ftmily  of  Heth,  bat  this  waa 

Weanse  the  Hiltites  had  gradoally  made  a  more  fixed  settlemoit  In  that  part 

mi  iif$»  eoontry ;  their  intrusion  had  nof  been  at  first  prevented  by  the  ancestors 

«f  Abraluun  ;  and  by  this  sof  erance  they  majde  that  district  their  pecoUar  pro-> 

As  Abraham  thos  traversed  and  possessed  Canaan,  ^th  ondispoted  aothority, 
sa  too  did  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  like  manner.  No  one  opposed  their  right.  They 
czareii^  ap  Abraham  had  done  before  them,  sovereign  power;  they  never 
resigned  that  power ;  nor  gave  op  to  others  the  property  of  that  land,  which 
mow,  by  long  pre^ription,  as  well  as  by  the  promise  of  God,  had  become  en* 
tirely  their  own. 

The  ancestors,  then,  of  the  Israelites,  Michaelis  argoes,  were  either  the  sole 

aynrsignp^  or  the  most  powerfol  of  those  princes  who  possessed,  in  early  ageS| 

Ihe  Holy  Land.    By  the  famine  which  occorred  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  they  were 

ccanpdled  to  leave  their  own  eoontry,  and,  take  ref age  \n  Egypt:  yet  they  never 

lotk  right  of  the  sqmlchre  of  their  fathers.    And  thoogh  we  do  not  read  that  acta 

ef  ownership  were  continoed  to  maintain  and  perpetoate  their  right,  we  can 

'kmn  bat  little  doobt,  that  something  of  the  kind  took  place,  for  Jacob  was  taken 

Ifem  Egypt  to  be  buried  there ;  Joseph  assored  them  tliat  they  shoold  retom;  and 

Ihe  Egyptians^  tlieir  oppressors,  a  kindred  branch  of  the  powerfol  tribes  which 

had  by  this  time  entirely  taken  possession  of  Palestine,  kept  them  In  bondage^ 

aai  refhacdtolet  them  go,  lest  they  shoold  claim  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 

If  thia  elaim  of  the  Israelites  can  be  proved  to  be  well4bondedy  they  woold 

kassbecn  entitled,  by  the  law  of  nations,  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  Holy 

^aad;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  the  mercifbl  providence  of  God 

••■W  fliem  the  opportonity  of  saccessfolly  regaining  their  lawfol  inhcritaaee^ 

^  at  tfie  same  time  accomplishing  his  own  difliie  porpoiea,  ta  tta  falfilment 
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tnnes  Aey  Were  even  bnmght  under  the  Pbilisdne  yoke,  at 
we  see  from  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  And  farther 
ik>  the  north,  the  single  city  of  ^ccOf  or  as  the  Greeks  call  it 
Piolemai$f  is  so  decisiye  of  the  fate  of  Palestine,  that  whoeyer 
possesses  it,  may  easily  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  coi|ii« 
try,  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  given  by  a  g^at  phdn, 
which  extends  itself  from  this  port  all  the  way  to  the  river 
Jordan,  dividing  Palestine  into  two  halves. 

That,  on  this  hand,  the  sea  was  certainly  to  form  the  boundary 
of  the  Israelites,  is  manifest  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  as  its  portion  (Josh.  six. 
24 — ^29.)  reaches  from  mount  Carmel  towards  Achzib  on  die 
coast ;  and  that  it  was  reckoned  as  a  transgression  to  this  tribe, 
that  they  left  Acco  and  Achzib  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites. 
(Judges  i.  31.) 

.  By  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Genesis  xv.  18.  the 
origrinal  grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites,  was  ^  ttcm 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates."  The  Boundariet  of  it 
are  thus  accurately  described  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 10), 
before  the  Israelites  entered  into  it :  ^^  When  ye  come  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  (this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall  unto  you  for 
an  inheritance,  even  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  the  coasts  thereof:) 
your  South  Quartbr  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  along 
by  the  coast  of  Edom,"  or  Idumeea.  This  was  its  general  de- 
scription. The  boundary  itself  is  next  traced :  ^*  and  your  south 
border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the  Salt  Sea  eastward  ;"  or 
as  explained  by  Joshua  afterwards,  (xv.  2 — 4.)  '^  the  south 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  bbgan  from  the  bay  of  the  Salt  Sea 

of  his  prophecies,  and  to  the  hiqppineas  and  security  of  his  church.  The  Imelitea 
may  be  considered  at  the  aerTants  and  ministers  of  God,  punishing  the  idolatry 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  instituting  in  its  place,  in  the  midst  of  an  apoatat* 
world,  the  religion  of  the  one  true  God.  In  eyery  Tictory  they  obtained,  they  orast 
have  admired  the  faithfulness  of  that  promise  which  had  foretold  their  entire 
possession  of  this  land  ;  and  they  must  have  been  persuaded,  that  if  th^  served 
other  gods,  they  would  bring  down  upon  themselves  the  punishments  predietad 
by  Moses^—Vide  Michaelis,  Comment.  &c  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  p. '165,  ace.; 
Horse  Mosaics,  vol.  i.  p.  4ft8. ;  Faber^  Origin  of  Pag.  Idol.  vol.  lit.  p.  561,  lte,«- 
Towosend*s  (Old  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  444—446. 
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tbat  looketh  southward/'  or  by  coinbinrng  both,  from  the  south 
east  comer  of  the  Salt  Sea,  or  Asphaltite  lake.  ^  From  thenceyour 
border  shall  turn  southward  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbin,"  or  tiis 
mountains  of  Accaba,  (signifying  ^*  ascent"  in  Arabic)  which  rah 
towards  the  head  of  the  Elanitic,  or  eastern  gulph  of  the  Red  Sea; 
passing  (we  may  presume,  with  Clayton)  through  thesea^-ports  of 
Elath  andEziongeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,which  belonged  to  Solomon 
^l  Kings  ix.  26.),  though  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  place. 
^  Thence  it  shall  pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Zin,"  on  the 
side  of  mount  Hor,  including  that  whole  mountainous  reg^n 
lin  the  boundary  ;  ^*  and  the  going  forth  thereof  shall  be  to 
Kadesh  Bamea  southwards  ;  and  it  shall  go  on  to  Hazar  Addaiv 
and  pass  on  to  Azmon.  .  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  com- 
pass,'' or  form  an  angle,  **  from  Azmon,"  or  turn  westwards 
^*  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,"  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile ; 
**  and  its  outgoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  the  Mediterranean.* 

**.And  as  for  the  Western  Border,  ye  shall  have  the  Great 
Sea  for  a  border.  This  shall  be  your  west  border."  The  Great 
Sea  is  the  Mediterranean  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas  or 
lakes,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or 
Galilee. 

**  And  this  shall  be  your  North  Border  ;  from  the  Great 
Seer  you  shall  point  out  Hor  ha-hor  (not  **  Mount  Hor,"  as  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible,  confoundmg  it  with  that  on  the 
southern  border,  but)  <<  the  mountain  of  the  mountainf"  or  the 
doable  mountain,  or  mount  Lebanon,  which  formed  the  nor- 
thern frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it  from  Syria ;  consisting 
of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  called  Libanus  and  Antilibanus, 
and  running  eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  to  that 
of  Damascus. 

*  Tliis  termination  of  the  soathem  border  westwards,  i«  exactly  confornpable 
to  tlie  accoonta  of  Herodotnt  and  Pliny:  the  former  represents  mount  Gasliia 
lyinif  between  Peloaiom  and  the  Sirbonic  lake,  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt 
tid  Palestine  Syria,  (3,5.)  the  latter  reckoned  the  Sirbonic  lake  itself  ^. the 
bomdary,  (Nat.  Hist.  5. 13.) 

t  The  LXX.  (with  the  Sanouritau)  rendered  it,  9af»  ro  9fot  ro  moc,  <<  the 
aonntain  beside  the  mountain."  Jerome  also  so  expressed  it,  and  understood  it 
as  BMaalttg  the  wunmiain  of  mawdoiuM  ;  and  accordingly  in  the  Vulgate  translated 
\  nd  wmdnk  altUiimnm, 
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*  TVom  Hot  ba-hor  ye  shall  poiiit your  border  to  die  entrance 
of  Hamath ;"  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unoouquered 
land,  deacribesy  ^  AH  Lebanon,  towards  the  sun-rising,  from 
(the  valley  of)  Baal-Gad,  under  niount  Heimon,  unto  the  iei^ 
trance  of  Hamath.-'  (Josh.  xiiL  6.)  This  demonstrates,  thai 
Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  a]ll  Lebanon,  including  mount  Hotm 
mon,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Wells,  who  obsenres,  that  it 
is  not  decided  which  of  the  two  ridges,  the  northern  or  the 
aonthem,  was  properly  Libanus;  the  natives  at  present  call 
the  southern  so,  but  the  Seventy  and  Ptolemy  called  it  Antili- 
banus. — **  ¥wm  Hamath  it  shall  go  on  to  Zedad,  and  from 
dience  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar* 
Enan  (near  Damascus,  £zek«  xlviii.  1.)  This  shall  be  your 
north  border/' 

^  And  ye  shall  point  out  y<mr  East  Border  from  Ehzaiw 
Enan  to  Shepham,  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  to  Riblah,  on 
the  east  side  of  Ain  (*  the  fountain'  or  springs  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan,) ;  and  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto  the 
£east]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth.  And  the  border  shall  go 
down  to  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall 
be  at  the  Salt  Sea."  There  it  met  the  southern  border,  at  A# 
south-east  comer  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  lake. 

^  This  shall  be  your  land  withthe  coasts  thereof  round  about? 
— JndrcnsL 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  deacribed 
with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  Of  this  region,  how-* 
ever,  the  Israelites  were  not  put  into  immediate  poaseasioa. 
In  his  first  expedition,  Joshua  subdued  all  the  southern  depact- 
ment  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  in  his  second  the  nortbenif 
having  spent  five  years  in  both  (Josh.  xi.  18.) :  what  he  left 
unfinished  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole,  was  afterwards  coni* 
pletedby  David  and  Solomon,  (2  Sam.  viii.  &T-14  2  Chron,  iz« 
26.).  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was  realised  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  in  its  full  extent.  **  And  Solomon  reigned  over  all 
the  kit^  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  die 
yhilistimwj  and  to  the  border  of  Egypt:«^fi3r  he  had  dflminioii 
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bter  all  At  region  on  this  side  of  the  rrrer  (Evphratet)  from 
'trphsah  (or  Thapsacds  liKuaf^  ihereon)  eren  to  AsasA  or  **  Gaza 
tiit)^  her  towns  tAad  villages  imio  the  riyerof  Egypt"  soadi* 
tirard,  «  and  the  Great  Sea,"  westward^  (Josh.  xr.  4)  "  eyeii 
dter  All  the  khigs  on  this  side  the  rifer/'  (knphhites,  1  Kiiigs» 
IT.  21-24.)* 

CTb  be  continlMd.] 


ISitltral  Crmci0«t 


L  On  the  Old  TestammU 

GENfeSIS,  Cbap.  I. 
Verae  31.^-Aud  the  eyening  and  the  morfihig^  were  the  tfoth  day* 

Thb  ev^ing.  y^y  (Ereb).  This  word,  which  we  translate 
evening f  comes  from  the  root  21if  (arah)  to  mix,  Intngle,  and 
jpnxpet\j  signifies  that  state  in  which  neither  absolute  daii^- 
iieas  nor  full  light  prevails.  It  has  nearly  the  same  grammatical 
signification  as  our  iwilightf  the  time  that  elapises  from  the 
netting  of  the  sun  till  he  is  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon, 
and  eighteen  d^ees  before  he  rises.  Thus  we  have  the  morn- 
ing* and  evening  twilight,  or  mixture  of  light  and  dai^kness,  in 
which  neither  prevails ;  because,  wbile  the  sun  is  within  eighteen 
d^frees  of  the  horizon,  either  after  his  setting  or  before  his  rising, 
the  atmosphere  has  power  to  refract  the  rays  of  light,  and  send 
them  back  to  the  earth*  The  Hebrews,  however,  extended  the 
meaning  of  this  term  to  denote  all  the  time  JYdm  midday  till 
might,  because  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  past  the  meridian,  the 
evening  air  from  the  western  or  darkened  part  of  the  heavens 
b^ns  to  mix  with  the  day,  which  mixture  continues  till  ttight; 
when  the  day  is  overpowered,  the  darkness  prevails,  and  the 

•  8eo  Dr.  Halee*  Analyiis  of  Chronology,  toI.  i.  pp.  414—417.  Michaelk' 
'CwMBifntBrlri  on  the  Lawi  of  Motet,  tranilnt^d  hy  Dr.  Smith,  vol.  i.pp.  5§— 97. 
Horae**  Introdnctioii,  toI.  iii.  part  i.  eh.  i.sect.  1  and  3.  and  WdM  Oeograph/, 
Tol.  L  pp.  339,  340,  9  toU.  Sto.  Oxford,  1819. 
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ifiixiure  of  day-I^t  cemea.  Hence  we  read,  (Ezod.  xii*  0.)  that 
the  paacal  lamb  was  to  be  slain  D^2liyrr  X*3l  {Bain  ha^rbatfim) 

between  the  two  et>ening$.  (Eng.  yen  in  the  eyening.)  The 
fonner  of  these  commenced  at  noon  ;  the  latter  at  sunset,  when 
the  dark  air  mixes  with  the  day,  and  continued  till  night,  that 
is,  during  the  whole  time  of  twilight.  From  this  word  Erebf 
the  Greeks  had  their  E^t^oc,  {Erebus)  which  they  deified,  and 
made  with  Aoor,  or  night,  the  parent  of  all  things.  Hesiodf 
evidently  by  a  corrupt  tradition  of  this  truth,  makes  Erebus 
and  Nox  the  ofispring  of  Chaos.  (eMx«r.  lin.  123.)  He  likewise 
makes  the  night  or  darkness  prior  to  the  light  or  day.  Hence 
also  the  name  of  the  Carthaginian  deity,  Herebusj  mentioned 
by  Silius  and  Potybius. — All  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
inyoked  as  the  God  of  Hellj  and  represented  under  a  human 
shape  with. long  loose  hair.* 

.  The  morning.  "Ipa  {Boker.)  This  word,  firom  Iga  {Bakar) 
to  look  outf  search,  examine,  denotes  the  morning,  or  morning 
lights  which  looking  out  at  the  east,  and  illuminating  the  whole 
pi  the  upper  hemisphere,  surveys  and  searches  out  all  thingi. 
So  in  Luke  i.  78,  it  is  said  of  the  spiritual  day-spring,  or  daum, 
smzuyATo  n/uL^  anatoah  §(  v4«vc,  **  the  day^^pring  from  on  high 
hath  looked  upon  us."  The  Jqws  divide  the  day  into  evening  and 
morning;  the  evening,  we  have  seen,  comprehended  all  the 
time  from  mid-day  till  night ;  so  till  the  sun  passed  the  meridian 
all  was  morning.f 

Day.  D^>  {yom.)  Though  this  root  occurs  not  as  a  verb,  yet, 
fro;n  its  derivatives  D^  (y«wt)  the  sea,  and  D^  {mayim)  waters, 
we  may  safely  infer  that  it  denotes  tumult,  or  tumultuary  motion. 
Hence,  a  day  would  be  so  called,  from  the  tumultuous  motion 
or  agitation  of  the  celestial  fluid  while  the  sun  is  aboye  the 
horizon.  "  A  good  telescope,'*  says  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  "  wfll 
shew  us  what  a  tumult  arises  in  the  air  from  the  agitation  of 
the  sun-beams  in  the  heat  of  the  uoon-day.    The  heaven  seems 


*  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  loco,  Parkburst  sub  y)Jf,  and  Gatbrie^a  Gen.  BM 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  134. 
t  Parkbnrat  Toce  "^pj. 
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IratispareBt  and  undisturbed  to  the  naked  eye,  while  a  storm  is 
raised  in  the  air  by  the  impulse  of  the  light,  not  unlike  what  u 
raised  in  the  waters  of'  the  sea  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind. 
It  inicreases  with  the  altitude  of  the  sun ;  and  when  the  evening 
comes  on,  it  subsides  almost  into  a  calm/'* 

CHAPTER.  II. 
V«rfe  1. — And  on  the  Sitim  tb  day  God  ended  hie  work  which  he  had  made;  &e. 

Oil  the  Seventh  day.  ^  It  is  the  general  yoice  of  Scripture 
that  Grod  finished  the  whole  of  the  creation  in  six  days,  and 
rested  the  seventh ;  giying  us  an  example  that  we  might  labour 
•IX  days,  and  rest  the  seventh  firom  all  manual  exercises.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Samaritan,  read  the  sixth  day  instead  of  the  seventh;  and 
this  should  be  considered  the  genuine  reading,  which  appears 
irom' these  versions,  to  have  been  originally  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  How  the  word^^ixlA  became  changed  into  seventh^  may 
be  easily  conceived  from  this  circumstance.  It  is  very  likely, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  all  the  numerals  were  signified  by  letters^ 
and  not  by  words  at  full  length.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the 
most  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  and  in  almost  all  the  Rab- 
btnical  writings.  When  these  numeral  letters  became  changed 
far  words  at  full  lenjgth,  two  letters  nearly  similar,  might  be 
mistaken  for  each  other :  ^  (vau)  stands  for  «tx,  t  Qtain)  for  seven  : 
bow  easy  to  mistake  these  letters  for  each  other,  when  writing 
the  words  at  lull  length,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  reading  in 
question!  "t 

▼erae4w— >In  the  daj  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heaTeni. 

•  •        •  •  * 

•    The  Lord.  TtSiX*  (Yehowah)  Jehovah.    Thk  glorious  name 

of  !tlie  Supr^ne  Beipg  is  first  mentioned  here.  Wherever  this 
word  occurs  in  the  sacred  writings  we  translate  it  Lord,  which 
wotd,  out  of  respect  and  reverence,  is  always  printed  in  capitals. 
.Though  our  English  term  Lord  does  not  give  the  particular 

•  finny  en  the  Srit  priociplee  of  Natural  Philoiopbj,  p.  341.    Vide  Parkhnrat 
g^.  t  Dr.  k.  Clarte  in  looo. 
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f<i€toiiig  of  the  original  word,  yet  it  ocmireys  a  strong  and  nobM 
iense.  Lord  is  a  contraction  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  hlappB 
fllnfordy  afterwards  written  LoTepb  Lover df  and  lastly  Lqrdf 
Irom  hlap  hlqfj  bread ;  hence  our  word  loaf;  and  pjift  Jhrdy 
to  supply,  give  out.  The  word,  therefore,  implies  the  giver  of 
bread:  i.e.  he  who  deals  out  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Our 
ancient  English  noblemen  were  accustomed  to  keep  a  continual 
Op^  house,  where  all  their  vassals,  and  all  strangers,  had  Aril 
liberty  to  enter,  and  eat  as  much  as  they  would  ;  and  hence  they 
bad  the  honourable  iappellation  of  lordSf  u  e.  ike  dispeneers  of 
tread*  God,  we  have  seen,  (ch.  i.  I.)  denotes  the  Good  BeSmj^^ 
ImO'kDy  then,  is  the  giver  of  breads  and  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  who  liberklly  affords  the  bread  that  perisheth  to 
every  man ;  and  has  amply  provided  the  bread  that  endures  to 
eternal  life  for  every  human  soul  who  will  accept  it.  With  wImI 
piopnety  then  doc»i  this  word  apply  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbristi 
who  is  emphatically  called  the  bread  of  lifcj  the  bread  of 
€fiody  which  Cometh  dawn  from  heaven^  and  which  %$  given  fof 
the  Hfe  of  the  world  !  (John  viiidS,  48, 51.)  What  a  pity  thai 
this  most  impressive  and  instructive  meaning  of  a  word  inaaak 
geii49ral  use,  were  not  more  extensively  known,  and  mere  pai^ 
ticulaHy  pq;wded !  * 
Hie  original  word  rrtrr  iYehowah)  Jehovah,  is  the  peculiar 

and  incommunicable  name  of  the  Divine  Eeeence.  (See  Isa.  xlii. 
8.  Hos.  xii.  4,  5.)    It  is  derived  from  the  root  T^^T^  (fiatodi)  to 

he^  extetf  subrist^  and  denotes  he  who  is,  or  subristif  i.  e. 
eminently,  and  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  other  beings.  St. 
John  expresses  it  in  Greek  by  a  w,  »at  i  nv,  ttai  i  iix^h**^*  He  whout 
and  which  was,  and  who  i$  to  come.  (Rev.  i.  4, 8.  xi.  17.) 
The  LXX.  generally  translate  it  by  kv^ioc,  which  considered  as  a 
derivative  from  ki;^,  to  be,  exist,  subsist,  may  be  considered  as 
no  bad  version*  But  the  Greek  translator,  published  from  the 
Venetian  MS.  by  Ammon,  has  coined  a  still  more  expressive 
word,  by  which  he  renders  T^*)!!"*  Jehovah,  namely,  'o  oaraTBt* 

q»  d.  *o  oNTfii  AN,  he  who  really  is,  the  being  really  existing* 

I  I  - '     '   '  •  f  1 1  1 1 « '      -  -  -  -  ^    ^  ^ ^ ^^^^ 

•  Vide  Dr.  A.  qarke  ki  loco. 
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That  this  divine  name  nin^  was  well  known  to  the  heathen. 

T      J 

there  can  be  no  doubt.  Diodarui  Siculus,  (lib.  i.)  speaking  of 
those  who  attributed  the  framing  of  their  laws  to  the  Gods,  aayst 
^  Among  the  Jews  they  report  that  Moses  did  this  to  the  God 
ealled  Jao."*  Varro^  cited  by  St.  Austin,  says,  Deum  Judis^ 
cram  esse  Jovem,  that  Jove  was  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  and  from 
nVl^  the  Etruscans  seem  plainly  to  haye  had  their  Juve  or  Jove 

and  the  Romans  their  Jovis  or  Jovis  Pater j  i.  e.  Father  JaiDe, 
afterwards  cOTrupted  to  Jupiter.  And  that  the  idolatera  of 
sereral  nations,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Latins,  and 
Bomans,  gave  this  name,  with  some  dialectical  variation,  to 
their  false  Gods,  has  been  excellently  proved  by  the  learned 
authors  of  the  Universal  History,  (vol.  17.  p.  274.)t  Also 
from  this  divine  name  the  Greeks  had  their  exclamation  of  grief 
^smuu,uu  Aucwi,  and  the  Romans  theirs  of  triumph,  Io»  lo, 
Triumphe !  both  of  which  were  originally  addresses  to  Jehovah^' 

•  Tcne  is.— 'And  the  Lord  God  tatd,  It  it  not  good  that  the  man  abonld  be 

alone;  I  will  maice  him  an  help  meet  for  him. 

Belp  MBETfor  him.  ^^:ii3  "Ity  (ezer  kenegdo).    Literally, 

a  help  as  before  him.  ^^  This  refers,  I  apprehend,'*  says  Park" 
htrH,  **'  to  the  animals  and  fowls,  when  brought  before  Adam, 
hmg  exhibited  to  him  male  and  Jemale.*^  But  Cocceius,  and 
edien,  explain  it  by  auxilium  se  dignum,  **  a  help  worthy^  or 
^9 for  kim.^*  The  LXX.  translate  it  by  xor*  «vt«v,  and  j/umk  «nw. 
Hie  him.  So  also  the  Yulg.  simile  sihi^  et  similis  ejus.  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  explains  it  by  ^*  a  help,  a  counterpart  of  hin^elf,  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  his  person ;"  and  adds,  **  If  the  word 
be  rendered  scrupulously  literal,  it  signifies  one  likej  or  as 
itufe//^  standing  opposite  to  or  before  him.  And  this  implies, 
tliat  the  woman  was  to  be  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  man. 


t  See  alao  Vosiius  de  Grig.  Idol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14 ;  Jenkin  on  the  Chdttlaa 
Bdipon,  Tol.  i.  p.  27.  Fwhea'i  Tracts,  toI.  i.  p.  176,  &c.  IaUksA  oo  Chrittiaa 
Elation,  parti,  cap.  19.  toI.  ii.  p.408,  6to.  note,  and  p.  109. 

t  Vide  Parkkurti  snb  ;-^«j-|,  III. 
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posBening  neither  inferiority  nor  superiority,  bat  being  in  all 
things  like  and  equal  to  himself.  As  man  was  made  a  sodat 
ereature,  it  was  not  proper  he  should  be  alone ;  for,  to  be  alonef 
i  e.  without  a  matrimonial  companion,  was  not  good.  Hence 
we  find,  that  celibacy  is  a  thing  that  i$  not  good^  whether  it  be 
on  the  side  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman.  Men  may,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  declaration  of  God,  call  this  a  state  of  excellence  and 
a  state  of  perfection ;  but  let  them  remember  that  the  word  of 
God  says  the  reverse.  It  i$  not  good  for  man  to  he  alone. 
This  is  God's  judgment.  Councils,  and  fathers,  and  doctors, 
and  synods,  have  given  a  different  judgment;  but  on  such  a 
subject  they  are  worthy  of  no  attention.  The  word  of  God 
abideth  for  erer."  ♦ 

* 

l^erM  83w— And  Adam  Mdd,  Tbit  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  fleih  of  my  BtA  s 
•be  thaU  be  called  WomaD,  because  sbe  was  taken  oat  of  Man. 

This  is  now.  ^*  There  is  a  very  delicate  and  expressive 
meaning  in  the  original,  which  does  not  appear  in  our  version* 
When  the  different  genera  of  creatures  were  brought  to  Adam, 
that  he  might  assign  them  their  proper  names,  it  is  probable  that 
they  passed  in  pairs  before  him,  and  as  they  passed,  received  their 
names.  To  this  circumstance  the  words  in  this  place  seem  to  refier* 
Instead  of  this  now  u,  Dtysn  7124t  (Zoth  happaam)  we  should 

render  more  literally  this  turuy  this  creature  which  now  passes 
before,  or  appears  before  me,  is  flesh  of  my  flesh,  &c.  The 
creatures  that  had  passed  already  before  him  were  not  suitable 
to  him,  and  therefore  it  was  said,  For  Adam  there  was  not  a 
help  meetfoundy  (ver.  20.)  but  when  the  woman  came,  formed 
out  of  himself,  he  felt  all  that  attraction  which  consanguinity 
could  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  that  she  was  in  her 
person  and  in  her  miod  every  way  suitable  to  be  his  companion.*'  f 
She  shall  be  called  woman.  ^^  A  literal  version  of  the 
Hebrew  would  appear  strange,  and  yet  a  literal  version  is  the 
only  proper  one.    It^^^t  {Ish)  signifies  man ;  and  the  word  used 

to  express  what  we  term  woman,  is  the  same,  with  a  feminine 

*  Dr.  A.Clarke  in  loco.  f  Idem. 
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terminatioii,  Htt^M  {ishah)  and  literally  meanfi  she-man.    Most  of 

the  ancient  versions  hare  felt  the  force  of  the  term,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  express  it  as  literally  as  possible.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  not  regret  to  see  them  here.  The  Vulgate  Latin 
renders  the  Hebrew  virago^  which  is  a  feminine  form  of  vtr,  a 
man.  Symmachus  uses  at^t  (andris)  a  female  form  of  anf  (aner) 
a  man.  The  Arabic  nM*lDK  (imrai)  she-man,  from  nDK 
(tmree)  a  man.  Our  own  term  is  equally  proper,  when  under- 
stood. Woman  has  been  defined  by  many  as  compounded  of 
woe  and  man,  as  if  called  man*$  woe,  because  she  tempted  him 
to  eat  the  forbidden  firuit :  but  this  is  no  meaning  of  the  original 
word,  nor  could  it  be  intended,  as  the  transgression  was  not  then 
committed.  The  truth  is,  our  term  is  a  proper  and  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  original ;  and  we  may  thank  the  discernment  of  our 
-  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  for  giving  it.  Wombman,  of  which 
woman  is  a  contraction,  means  the  mail  with  the  womb.  A  very 
appropriate  version  of  the  Hebrew  niS^K  (ishah)  rendered  by 

terms  which  signify  she-man  in  the  versions  already  specified. 
Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  Adam's  observation:  *. This 
crecUure  is  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bone ;  therefore 
shall  she  be  called  Wombhkjx,  or  female^man,  because  she 
was  taken  out  of  man."  * 


84^— Therefore  thall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  hia  mother,  and  ehall 
cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

And  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  '*  Our  Lord  quotes  these  words 
(Matt  xix.  5.)  with  some  variation  from  this  text ;  they  twamjc 
shall  be  one  flesh.  So  in  Mark  x.  8.  St.  Paul  quotes  in  the 
•ame  way.  (I  Cor.  vi.  16.  and  Eph.  v.  31.)  The  Vulgate  Latin, 
(he  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Samaritan,  all 
read  the  word  two.  That  this  is  the  genuine  reading,  I  have 
iM>  doubt.    The  word  DH^^tt^  {sheneyhem)  they  two^  or  both  of 

'  tiemf  was,  I  suppose,  omitted  at  first  from  the  Hebrew  text  by 
mistake,  because  it  occurs  three  words  after  in  the  following 
Tme ;  or  more  probably  it  originally  occurred  in  the  24th  verse, 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarice  in  loco 
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captifity,  she  may  aa  well  be  introduced  weeping  here  aa  th^re. 
(9.)  The  alaugbter  of  the  Bethldiemites  might  well  be  atyled, 
die  slaughter  of  her  children^  she  being  buried  there^  (Gen. 
xxxT.  19.)  and  the  Bethlehemites  being  descended  from  her 
husband  and  her  own  sister.  (3.)  The  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
not  being  confined  to  Bethlehem,  but  extended  to  all  the  caaete 
round  aboutf  and  Rama  being  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whidi 
sprang  from  Rachel,  and  not  from  Bethlehem,  the  yoice  of  her 
weeping  may  be  well  said  to  be  heard  in  Rama.  (4.)  This  weep- 
ing for  her  children  was  ^  od»  km  My*ik  ^3  {kee  ainenoo)  becauee 

they  were  not.  Now  the  import  of  this  phrase  is  this,  they  were 
deadt  or  taken  from  the  land  of  the  liying.  (See  Gen.  ▼•24. 
xlii.  13.  Psa.  xxxix.  13.  civ.  35.  Jer.  x.  20.  xlix.  10.  Lam.  ▼.  7.) 
Now,  this  being  not  literally  true  of  her  own  children  gone  into 
captivity,  from  which,  saith  God,  they  shall  come  up  agam  to 
their  own  borders,  (Jer.  xxxi.  16,  17.)  why  should  it  be  thought 
strange  that  so  literal  a  completion  of  these  words  should  also 
be  referred  to  by  the  Holy  Ghost  9 

The  word  &pfoc,  lamentation^  ijjs  omitted  by  the  Cod.  Vat.  Cypr. 
one  of  Selden^s  MSS.  the  SyriaCf  Arabic f  Persic^  JEthi^pic, 
all  the  Italaj  (except  that  in  the  Cod.  Bezoe)  Vulgate^  wul 
Sojcon^  several  of  the  fiaUhers,  and  above  all  Jeremiahf  from 
which  it  is  quoted.  Griesbach  leaves  it  in  the  text  widi  a  vote 
of  doubtfulness.* 


Verae  23.— And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth :  tliat  it  might  be  lU- 
fiUed  which  was  apoken  bj  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 

Because  that  is  here  said  to  be  fulfilled  that  was  t«  /«dw  spoken 
by  the  prophets,  some  say,  it  is  probable,  there  was  among 
the  ancient  prophets  a  belief  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a 
Nazareue,  and  that  this  was  delivered  down  by  tradition.  Hie 
phrase  to  fnBtr,  however,  is  used  thirteen  times  in  this  Gospel  and 
but  once  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  always  denotes 
that  which  is  written.  It  is  twice  so  used  in  thiis  chapter,  (ver. 
15. 17.)  and  once  chap.  i.  22.  (See  chap.  iv.  14.  viii.  17.  xii.  17. 
xiii.  35.  xxi.  4.  xxii.  31.  xxiv.  15.  xxvii.  9,  and  Markxiii.  14.) 

•  Tide  Drs.  Whitby  and  A.  Clarke. 
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Bcsidefl  thiere  is  no  eridence  either  firom  Jewwh  or  aadent 
GhrHtiaDB^  writings  that  will  countenance  this  suppoeitien. 

Odiers  refer  (tteae  words  to  his  being  a  Jiaaaritej  and  also  a 
Branch,  and  with  the  margin  refer  to  Judg.  xiii.  5.  where  the 
angeU  foretelling  the  birth  bf  Sampson,  says  ^  No  razor  shall 
come  upon  his  head ;  for  the  diild  shall  be  a  (*l^>  nazir} 
Nazariie  unto  God  from  the  womb«"  Tliey  also  refer  to  Isai. 
xi.  1.  ^  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  firom  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  Brunck  (nU  netzer)  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."    Jhat 

Ais  refers  to  Christ  there  is  no  doubt.    But  how  was  this  ful- 
filled by  his  dwelling  at  Nazareth  f    He  certainly  w^  as  mqch 
die  brandb,  the  Holy  One,  or  Nazarite,  when  he  was.  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  as  when  he  went  to  Nazareth. 
*  As,   therefore,  the  Erangelist  does  not  cite  any  particular 
prophet  as  he  had  done  chap.  i.  22.  and  ver.  15, 17*  ipid  in  the 
odker  places  above  cited,  but  says,  this  was  spdken  by  th^ 
pTopkeiSj  in  the  plural  number,  we  may  observe  with  St.  Jerome, 
**  that  he  thereby  shews  he  took  not  the  words  from  the  prophets, 
but  only  the  sense.***    Now  the  term  Jfazarene  involves  in  it 
ridicule  and  reproach.    The  Israelites  despised  the  Galileans  in 
general,   but  especially  the  Nazarenes;    who  were  so  con- 
temptible as  to  be  the  subjects  of  ridicule  even  to  the  Galileans 
themselves.    Hence,  Nazarene  was  a  term  of  reproach  prover- 
bially given  to  any  despicable  worthless  person  whatever.    So  a 
celebrated  thief  f  among  the  Jews  was  termed  Ben  Netzer ;  in 
allusion  to  whom  the  latter  writers  among  them  give  this  name 
to  Christ.    Thus  Abarbinel  says,  the  little  horn  mentioned  Dan. 
vii.  8.  is  Ben  Netzer,  that  is,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    And  this  title 
of  Nazarene,  bodi  the  Jews  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
always  gave  by  way  of  contempt  to  Jesus ;  nay  his  dw^Ilipg 
there  was  one  reason  for  Jiis  being  contejDined,  despised,  and  re- 
jected by  his  countrymen.    Thus,  when  Philip  said  to  Natjb^iel^ 
<'  We  have  found  Jesus  of  Nazaret)i,  of  whom  Moses  spake  ;** 


•  PhmaUcr  Mtem  prophetas  voca^  oaU^^H,  «a  mm  forba  de  Seripturit 
BipriMif,  sed  MiiuMUi.    Jerone  in  loco, 
f  Boztorffii  Lex.  p.  1383. 

VOL.   f.  A  A 
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Nathaniel  anaweredy  f^  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nt 
retht?  (John  1.46.)  And  when  Nicodemns  seemed  to  fiMFOor 
him,  .the  Sanhedrim  spake  thus  to  him,  **  Search  and  look:  for 
oat  of  Gralilee.ariseth  no  prophet."  (John  vii*  62.)  Wherefore, 
since  the  prophets  (particularly  Psa.  xxii.  6.  Ixix.  9, 10.  Isa* 
Iii«  liii.  Zech.  xi.  12, 13.)  haye,  in  many  parts  of  their  writings, 
foretold  that  the  Messiah  9houId  be  rejected,  despised,  and 
tradaced,  they  have  in  reality  predicted  that  he  should  be 
called  a  Nazarene.  And  the  Evangelist  justly  reckcms  Christ's 
dwelling  in  Nazareth,  among  other  things,  a  completion  of  these 
predictions. 

Instead  of  n<«^  {Nazarer)  in  the  Codices  c.  e.  k.  (Ephremi, 
Basiliensis,  b.  vi*  21.  and  Cyprius)  and  many  other  MSS.  of  less 
note,  besides  several  printed  editions,  and  the  Coptic,  Armenian, 
Italic,  Viilgate,  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions,  and  also  in  the.  quo* 
tations  of  Eusebius  and  Cyril,  we  read  sai^a^b  {NazareTH)., 
And  that  this  is  the  true  reading  is  evident  from  comparing  the 
numerous  other  passages  of  the  four  Gospels  in  which  this  place 
is  called  Nazareth  and  not  Nazarei.* 


^n  tttt  ^atvtb  Hoetrc  of  t^e  1^^u\n9. 


[CoDtioutfd  from  page  139.] 


TUB  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HEBREW  POETRY. 

II.    On  Parallelism. 

The  origin  and  earliest  application  of  Hebrew  poetry,  have, 
we  imagine,  been  clearly  traced  into  the  service  of  relig^n. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  very  early  use  of  music 


•  Vide  Dr.  Whitby  in  loco,  Dr.Mackntght's  Harmooy,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  Sto  edit. 
Rosenmilller,  Kuia5e1,  and  others  in  loco,  and  Homers  Introdnct.  toI.  li.  pp. 
341,  391.  3d.  edit. 
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in  the  public  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  oontributed  not  a  little 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poetry,  and  might  impart  to 
it  that  appropriate  form,  which  diough  chiefly  adapted:  to :  diis 
particular  purpose,  it  nevertheless  presetres  on  .  every  other 
occasion.  But  in  order  to  explain  this  matter  more  clearly,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  observations  concerning*  the 
ancient  Hebrew  mode  of  chanting  their  sacred  hymns* 

Though  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  for  information  respecting  the 
usual  manner  and  ceremony  of  chanting  their  poems ;  and  though 
the  subject  of  their  sacred  music  in  general  be  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity  ;  thus  far  at  least  is  evident  from  many 
examples,  that  the  sacred  hymns  were  alternately  sung  by  op- 
posite choirs,*  and  that  one  choir  usually  performed  the  hymn 
itself,  while  the  other  sung  a  particular  distich,  which  was  re- 
gularly interposed  at  stated  intervals,  either  in  Ae  manner  of 
the  proasm  or  epode  of  the  Greeks*  In  this  mianner  we  learn 
that  Moses  with  the  Israelites  chanted  the  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  ; 
for  ^  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  followed  her  with  timbrels  and  with: dances;  and 
Miriam  answered  them,"  that  is,  she  and  the  women  sung  the 
response  to  the  chorus  of  the  men  ;t 

<<  Sing  to  Jehoyah,  for  he i«gr«atly exalted; 
The  horse  and  the  rider  lie  hath  caat  Uito  the  tea." 

The  same  is  observable  in  some  of  the  Psalms  which  are  com- 
posed in  this  form*  On  some  occasions,- however,  the  musical 
performance  was  differently  conducted:  for- instance,  one  of 
the  choirs  sung  a  single  verse  to  the  other,  while  the  other  con- 
stantly added  a  verse  in  some  respect  corresp(nident  to  the  former* 
Of  this  the  following  distich  is  an  example  : 

«  Sing  praises  to  Jekovahf  for  he  is  good  ; 

Because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.**  (Ps.czzxTi.  I.) 

which  Ezraj:  informs  us  was  sung  by  the  priests  and  Levites 
>Q  alternate  choirs  at  the  command  of  David ;  as  indeed  may 
be  collected  from  the  Psalm  itself,  in  which  the  latter  vei-se. 


*  SeeN^eiii.xii.94,31,  38,  40.  and  the  Title  of  Psal.  Lxxxvii. 
-t  Eaod.  XT.  80,  SI.    See  Philo  «i(f  yte»fyiaf,  p.  199,  also  irtpi  $m  dw^unau, 
p.  90S.  Edit.  Paris,  1640.  t'E<ra,  iii.  II. 
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tting  by  the  littMrdioir,  fifrmsm  perpelad  ep&ife.  'Of  tfae'MifBe 
'fiatupe  IB  tiie  <8oiig  of  tbe  kronen  oeif cmvittg  Sfiai  tfnd  David, 
'(1  Smi.  xwiSL  7^)  for  «« the  WMien  ^^  f Itfjred  asswered  one 
^Mother; ''  that  k,  ihey  «bdUiBd  i&  two  choindie)rite]piiflite«oiig, 
the  one  dKrirsittgfiiig, 

ISanTliaUi  smote  his  tboiiftnds  $ 

The  other  answeruigy 

In  the  ye^y  aame  mattner 'Isaiah- describes  the  Sara[diiiii  duall- 
ing^ the  praise  of  Jehoyah  :*  thejr  cried  alternately, 

VMj,  h^9  Italy,'  ir«JboeA^Gadr<)r  VoiU  I 
The  -whole  earth  k-iUed  with  hie  gle^f. 

From  Ae  Jewish)  Ae  dMNDOi'bfsinglligf  in  alternate  dioms 
«was!traHsiii(tted  to'&e  Christian  church,  and  was  continiied  in 
the'latter  from  the  Grut  ages:  it  was  cedled  **  alternate  or  re- 
spdnsfF'S/'t  •  and  when  the  Wfable^^choir,  separated  into  two  diti- 
aions,  ismng  the  Psalm  alternately  by  strophes;  and  when  fSm 
was  done'by 'Single' verses  or  lines,  that  is,  when  the  same  diri* 
sion  of  the  choir  always  sung  the  l^ttterpart  of  the  distich,  tfley 
were  said  to  sing  die  diond  reeponscj: 

Though  the  performance  of  these  hymns,  among  the  Hebrews, 
hyk  t%DO  alternate  cAoirs 'Was '  the  most  usual,  it  evidetlfly  was 
not  the  only  mode :  for  as  the  parallelism  of  sentences  in  the 
Hebrew^  poetry  is  not  restriiited  to  distichs,  but  admits  a  varied 
form  of  iteration,  so  their  psalmody,  though  usually  coniSned 
to  two  alternate  choruses,  was  sometimes  extended  to  more. 
An  example  of  the  latter  kind  will  appear  in  Psal.  cxxxv.  whi^ 
was  obviously  performed  by  three  diffierent  choirs  ;  the  high- 
priest  with  the  house  of  Aaron  constituting  the  first ;  the 
Lerites  serving  in  the  temple,  ihe  second ;  and  the  cong^ga- 


*  Isa.  Ti.  3.    See  what  Socratee  relates  of  the  origia  of  the  aneieat  hyaaii 
Hist.  Ecel.  Ti,  8. 
t  Plin.  lib.^.  ^pist.-  97.-r~<<  They  repeat  jOtemate  Terses  to  Christ,  as  a  God.** 
X  See  BinghaAns  Antiquities  ef  the  Christian  Church,  kIt.  1. 
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ion  of  igrad,  Ae  third ;  wM  haviag  their  dmtimei  pavtSt  and 
ill  at  stated  inter vab  uniting  m  full  cborwu* 

Nov,  if  this  waa  die ancientand  fumidwe  moAe  of  chanting 
their  hymns,  the  proximate  cauaeiwill  be  eaafly  esjAained,  why 
poens  of  this  kind  are  dispoaed  in  etfnal  staniaa,  •indeed  intequal 
listidis  for  the  most  part;  and  why  these  dktidm  ohanld  in 
NMne  measure  consist  of  yewicles  or  parallelisms  'CCRnspoMbig 
x>  eaah  other.  And  thii  mode  of  composition  being  adnnaUy 
idapted  to  ihe  musical  modnlatioD  of  Aat  hind  of  poetry  nrluoh 
wm  most  in  use  among  diem  irom  the  beginnings  4md  .at  ihe 
ame  tune  being  perfecdy  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  cadonce 
if  thp  long^uage,  easily  extended  itself  intothe  other  species  of 
poetry,  Aough  not  designed  for  Ae  same  purpose  ;  in  feust,  wc 
ind  that  it  pervaded  the  whole  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  insomuch, 
hat  what  was  said  of  the  heaUien  Muses  may  «still  more  strictly 
le  applied  to  those  of  Ae  Hebvewsr-^  they  love  alternate  song." 
[t  may  also  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  wordn^y  (GnanahJ 

fhkh  properly  signifies  to  answer,  is  ised  more  ^genesal- 
y  to  denote  any  song  or  peem  >f  whence  wo  can  only  infer, 
atlier  that  the  word' has  paased  firom  particular  to  'general  use, 
rihaft  among  the  Hebrews  almost  every  poempossessed  a  sort 
>f  responsive  form. 

Such  appears  to  haveibeen  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
Wttical  and  artificial  conformation  of  the  'Sentences,  which  we 
jmenre  m  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  'whidi  consists 
JUefly  inacertainequality,'resemblanee,  or  parallelism  >between 
bo  menibers  of  each  period ;  sothat  in  two  lines,  or  members 
if  the  same  period,  things  for  the  most  ^part  shall  answer  <to 
kings,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted -tO' each  other  by  a  ^kind 
i  rule  or  meeaure.  lliere  is,  also,  a  certain  relation  between 
he  composition   of  the   verses,   and   the  composition  of  the 

-j^ -  -  -  -     —  —  — — ■ — ■ ^— — ■ — ^— ^„^^^^.^^^^,^^^^ 

*  See  a  mxmt  tzeelleiit  note,  where  this  la  folly  thewn  aad  illestrslod  by  Mr* 
■triey^sppeBded  to  Lecture  ziz  ef  Lowtb's  Poetry  of  the.  Hebrews.  toI.  ii^  p.  S7. 

t  Szod.  uxii.  18.  Num.  ui.  17.  Pe.  cxlyii.  7-  Hos.  ii.  15.  <*  Thas  the 
woii  which  in  the  Arabic  answers  to  Qnanak^  denotes  not  only  to  ptrform  aUer- 
•e/i^,  bat  also  to  Hng.  Lowth  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Leel.  zls.  and 
^iniasry  Dlseert.  p.  14. 
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JS.  •  TWaiiilw  tr  iUmm,  mi  tkm  iiBkliw^  •J  f^ei^  tut 

chap.  It.  89— X.  91. 
T.       TheiMfitvtbNiorthePaMOTery— «luip.xii.l— 2]. 
▼L      ne coachMfaa  of  ike  tea  pjiyeg,  -chap. x.  91— sfi.  91-^1. 
.¥11.    Tto  Bg<dM|    ilap  xiL  >l*-»7,  — d  40>^9. 
¥10.  Tlw  wMdOTiiir  Im  tiM  WildemcM  :— 

I.  gkop3li|MiMto8a#eothr--dii»-3dL37-*40,Md43to«id^^ 

n.  FhMi  SwsoQth'to  EtiuuBg-^luip.  xiU.  90  to  cad. 

m.  Wfm  EthttB  to  POudiiRith^— cbap.  xhr.  1—19. 

I¥l  fkMiPfhidikoth^tiHWighliMRedSco,  nd  thowtUcnewof  EiluM, 

oraMur,  t#  Miffii^-^MprzW.  19  to  aid;  zr.  1—99  ;  99— It. 

¥.  FhMiManlitoEliBu— €h«p.XT.  97. 

¥1.  Fron  EUm  to  the  wUdcrneao  of  SJiy— ch>p.  zri. 

¥n.  From  fliii  to  Rcptddin,— oliap.  zrif . 

¥UI.  Am  KophidlM  to  flbMl,— 4*H>.  six.  1,  9. 

1.        M«M»odlcd«pkitotlia»onit»— €liap.six.&— 13. 

9.        The  propimttoiiof  the  people  hy  Moiei  for  reMfwing  theCorcHHUti 

ehap.  xix.  14  to  end. 

3.  The  proamlgatUn  of  the  Bionl  Imw^— chap.  zz. 

4.  Judicial  Imwy— chap,  xzlv— zliii. 


ft.  ■   ■ 

6..  TheidohOrjrof  the  loraelitea,  the  breaking  of  the  two  tahlci^  tte 
divine  eiiastiieBient  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of  Hkm 
tables  o^  the  covenant^    chap,  xzzii.^zzzir. 

7.        Tlie  constnictfon  and  erection  of  the  taberaacley— ohap.  zzzV.  zL 

S.  Hie  cletd  of  the  Birine  Pfeeaenee  ooTera  the  tabemarfej  ehnp.  si. 
34toaiid.9 


To  the  Editor  o/ihe  Critica  Bihlica. 

.  SilW— If  it  fall  in.  with  the  plan  of  your  excellent  work, 
I  should  feel  obliged  bgr  the  insertion  of  the  following'  tnns- 
lation  of  the  24tli  Psalm  by  the  late  Bishop  Horsley. 

As  yon  are  publishing  a  course  of  papers  on  the  sacred  poetiy 
of  the  Hebrews,  any  remark  upon  that  subject  would  appear 
altogether  uncalled  for.  I  may,  howeyeri  be  pennitted  to  say, 
that  the  form  of  dialogue  into  which  Dr.  Horsley  has  thrown 
many  of  the  Psalms,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  princi- 

*  See  Gray'a  Key,  pp.  96—100.    AlUz*8  ReBections,  pp.  169—173.    Bryant, 
on  the  nagnes  of  EflTpt    Horpe'k  introduction,  toI.  iii.  part  i.  chap.  1.  sect.  3  . 
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pies  laid  down  by  Dr.  Lawth^  hm  tbrown  considerable  iigbt 
upon  those  unrivalled  compositions. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader,  .that  the  distribution  -of -the  parts 
into  questions  and  answers,  preserred  in  this  Piifdnii  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Hebrew  poetry. '  In  these  recijprocations 
and  divisions  of  parts,  in  Ae  charting  or  recitation  of  the 
sacred  songs  of  the  Israelites,  we  discern,  according '  to  Dr. 
Lowth,  the  immediate  cause  4if)  the  disposition  of  the  Terse  into 
equal  strophes,  or  stanzas;  and  why  these  Consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  distichs,  in  a  sort  of  parallelism  to  each  other, 
the  last  line  responding  to  the  first,  and  seconding,  educing, 
and  inforcing  the  sense^  Wishing  your  work  that  success  which 
it  merits,  I  am,  &c. 

C.  W. 

PSAIfMXXIV. 

This  Psalm  opens  with  a  chotus  proclaiming  the  divinity  of 
Jehovah,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe.  It  then  de- 
scribes, in  questions  and  answers,  sung  by  different  voices,  the 
sort  of  righteousness  which  recommends  to  Jehovah's  fevour; 
which  consists  not  in  any  cerenionial  observances,  but  in  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart.  And  the  song  concludes  with  a  pre- 
diction of  Messiah's  exaltation  (for  he  is  certainly  the  Jehovah 
of  this  Psalm),  under  an  image  of  the  entry  of  Jehovah  into  his 
temple. 

CAonw. 

1.  To  JeboTah  belosgeth  the  earth  and  its  wkole  ftunftwe, 
The  world,  and  its  inhabitantt,  . 

2.  For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  mm, 
And  upon  the  floods  he  hath  established  it. 

FirH  Voiet. 
8.  Who  shall  ascend  the  monntain  of  Jehoyah, 

And  who  shall  stand  within  the  precincts  of  his  sanetoary  ? 

«  Second  Vciet, 

4.  The  clean  in  hand  and  the  pure  in  heart ; 
Who  hath  not  carried  his  sonl  to  ranity, 

And  hath  not  sworn  to  the  decdring  of  his  neighbour. 

5.  Hiis  man  shall  obtain  blcMing  firam  JehoTah, 
And  Justification  from  the  God  of  his  salyadon. 

Chorus. 

6.  This  is  the  generation.of  them  that  sedL  after  him, 

Of  them  that  seek  after  thy  presence,  O  God  of  Jaceb ! 
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7.  O  jre  giAfli !  lift  mp  J9m  bendft, 
Aad  be  jre  lifted  «p»  je 
Ami  let  the  %k^  eT  Gleiy  cater ! 

A  jfaf  l>  Fetof . 
a  WIm  k  he»  tlikEair*'  Gleiy? 


Jekofiby  etraBf  Bad  Miglitj  <  < 
Jehuyah,  aightjie  bettle. 


9.  Oyegmtee!  lift  op  yoor  heeds. 

And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everteetief  doorv. 
And  let  the  Kii«  of  dory  eater ! 

A  timgi€  V0i€t. 
10.  Who  k  he»  this  Khig  eT  Glofy  ? 

Ormmd  €Jkanu. 
Jefaorah  of  Ilbeti    he  Is  the  King  of  Glory. 


THE    DESTEUCTION   OF  BABYLON. 


ISAIAH,  sir. 

The  kings  thy  sword  had  slain,  the  mighty  dead. 
Start  from  their  thrones  at  thy  descending  tread  ^ 
They  ask  in  scorn: — Destroyer  !  Is  it  thns  ? 
Art  thon — thon  too,— become  like  one  of  us  ; 
Tom  from  the  feast  of  music,  wine,  and  mirth, 
The  worm  thy  oorering,  and  thy  conch  the  earth  : 
How  art  thon  fall'n  from  thine  ethereal  height. 
Son  of  the  morning!  sunk  in  endless  night : 
How  art  thou  falKo,  who  saidst,  in  pride  of  soul, 
I  will  ascend  abore  the  starry  pole. 
Thence  rule  the  adoring  nations  with  my  rod. 
And  set  my  throne  above  the  mount  of  God. 
Spilt  in  the  dust  thy  blood  pollutes  the  ground ; 
Sought  by  the  eyes  that  fcarM  thee,  yet  not  found, 
Thy  chieftains  pause,  they  turn  thy  relics  o'er. 
Then  pass  thee  by, — for  thou  art  now  no  more. 


MOIfTGOMEXT. 
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SiMical  Illttftt«tiott0. 


F8ALII  L4. 

The  ungodly  tre  not  to :  tmt  tre  like  the  diilf  wkldi  tbe  Wind  driirelh  emiy. 

To  understand  the  propriety  and  force  of  this  expression,  it 
should  be  rememberedy  that  it  was  written  tn.Palestine,  where 
the  threshing  floors  were  not  under  oorer,  as  our  bams  are, 
but  were  formed  in  the  open  air.  It  is  requisite,  likewise,  to 
know,  that  the  mode  of  threshing  in  use  among  the  Orientals, 
reduced  the  straw  into  very  small  pieces,  while  it  beat  out  the 
eorn  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  separating  the  one  firom  the  other 
was  by  throwing  the  whole  up  with  shovels  against  the  wind. 
To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  Homer,  (U.  xxiiL  lin.  688.) 

lie  y^*  MTU  irX^MPHc  ■■iMiew  frtyaXfT*  rnXmrn 

Am  on  the  spncioQi  floor  Uie  dukj  beans 
Oir  Tetches  leap,  from  the  hroad  thoptl  ikrown' 
So  from  the  steel  Aat  gnardi  Atridet*  heart 
■  RepeUM  to  dlstaaoe  fliee  the  boanding  dart. 


rors. 


^  After  the  grain  is  trodden  out,''  says  Dr.  Shaw,  ^^  they 
winnow  it  by  throwing  it  up  against  the  wind  with  a  shovel." 
And  Thevenot  observes,  **  When  the  straw  is  cut  small  enough, 
they  put  fresh  com  in   the  place,  and  afterwards  separate  the 
com  firom  the  cut  straw,  by  throwing  it  in  the  air  with  a  wood- 
en shovel,  for  the  wind  drives  the  straw  a  little  fieirthar,  so  that 
only  Ae  fine  com  falls  to  the  ground.*'    A  similar  mode   ob- 
tains in  Persia  :    **  Travelling  onward,"  says  Sir  S.  K.  Pcnter, 
^  we  found  bands  of  peasants  engaged  in  the  different  rural 
fiocupations  of  the  season  ;  some  separating  the  grain  from  the 
«traw,  others  cutting  down  the  com  that  had  been  left  standing, 
Imt  perfixrming  the  business  with  a  sickle  so  far  unlike  ours,  as 
to  be  scarcely  bended  in  the  blade.    The  threshing  operation 
ia  performed  by  a  machine,  composed  of  a  large  square  frame 

of  wood,  which  cctttains  two  wooden  cylinders,  placed  paralM 
VOL.  I.  c  c  ' 
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to  eadi  odier,  and  which  have  atoniiiigiiiolioD.  They  aresliick 
fall  of  spikes,  with£harp«q|Qwppoioi9^lNit  not  all  of  a  length. 
These  rollera  have  the  appearance  of  the  bttrreb  in  an  oigu, 
and  their  projections,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  coro, 
break  the  ^k,  and  disengage  the  ear.  They  are  pat  in  motioii 
by  a  couple  of  cows,  or  oxen,  j(jked  to  the  frame,  and  guided 
by  the  man  fitting  on  the  pliunk  4mt  coyers  the  frame  whidi 
contains  the  cylindefs.  Ho  driyes  diip  agricultural  equipi^ 
iq  ^  drcle,  round  ^y  great  accufui^lation  of  jpst-gadiored  har- 
Test,  keeping  at  a  certain  diatance  from  the  verge  of  the  beapi 
close  to  which^  second  peasant  stands,  hdding  a  long-handle^ 
twep^-pfonged  fork,  shaped  like  the  spread  sticks  of  a  fim  { 
aiid  with  which  be  throws  ^  unbound  sheaves  fcffwalrd,  to 
meet  the  ^r^rtatory  motion  of  the  machine.  He  has  a  shovel  afao 
ready  wifli  which  he  removes  to  a  considerable  distance  die 
com  th^  has  already  pi^ssed  the  wheel,  Oth^  men  are  cm  4a 
spot  with  the  like  implement,  which  they  fill  with  the  bfo* 
ken  materia],  and  throw  it  aloft  in  the  air,  when  the  wind  blows 
away  the  chaff,  and  the  gram  falb  to  the  ground.  The  latter' 
process  is  repeated  till  the  com  is  completely  winnowed  from 
its  refuse,  when  it  ip  gathered  up,  ^sirri^  hooke,  and  deposiled 
thr  use  in  large  earthen  jars.  'Hie  straw  abo  js  preserveil  widi 
care,  being  the  sole  winter  food  of  the  horses  and  mules.''^ 


1CDR.V.W4.  - 
MlarepcvM  ooBBOsbr  (iMt  ikefe  is  forBkatioii  aoMHif  yoa,  as4  mA  Ibrsica- 
ticMiat  Ifft  not  90  mndi  as  Defied  among  the  GcstUes,  that  one  ahoold  hste  hk 
(other's  wife.  A^d  ye  are  puffed  up,  an^  haV^  not  rather  imwpraed,^  that 
he  that  hath  done  tiifa  deed  night  be  taken  awaj  firom  ahioiig  yea.  9br  1 
Terily,  as  absent  in  body,  bat  piesent  in  sfdrit,  hsTe  Jmdged'  alrchidy,  na 
thengb  1  ware  pceasnt,  conceniing;  hiai  tliat  liath  so  done  thifi  4pe4  i  Ip  tl|a^ 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  ^ad  pj 
spirit,  with  the  power  of  oor  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  to  delirer  each  an.  one  nato 
Satan  for  the  destroction  of  the  flesh,  tliat  the  spirit  may  be  sapred  in  di» 
day  of  the  Lord  Jasos. 

The  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  with  those  of  die  ^^]f 

Christian  fathers,  must  ever  be  valuable  and  interesting,  Bti  tbey^ 

■  .      ■   J.    ■  .  ■         .        "'     ■      II  ^  . 

•  Tra¥cls  in  Gcogia,  Persia,  &c.  pp.  89, 90. 


ileseiibe  Ite.  opihioiis  aiid  peeuKfcr  omMm  of  the  early  fM&ir<^ 
6B:of  Jeim^  mi  fhus  serve  to  iKtMrafal  with  great  Mici^MidF 
praeirioB,  those  pasKigiii  i»  the  NewTeMuBeit  ibhii^  re  eithiff* 
doahtfal  or  dbsMe. 

Fron  the  pamigea*  the  head  of  this  aiticMkipfeM^  Aat« 

pdvMm  was  reeeiFed  as  aHMinber  ihto  Ae  chvrchatCbriaA'^  who 

hai  BHunied  his  jtqMaotAihv  dr,  is  Hebrew  aiM  Arable  phiasedkM 

gjr  ihfw^  wf  kU  faihtftA    This  seems  to  have  been  a  maaof. 

siNBe  comleqaeiidey  as  hir  whuisiBiip  into  the  Cfari^tiaD  diandi 

effihed  theai  tobefn^td  «p,  or^  m  oiher  words,;  filled  theur  with 

jay  asd  exufcatiah.    The  rank  or  finrCmie  of  die  man  who  thus 

diq(raoed  the  nigw  tdigioo,  had^  however,  no  JahpresDJeo  on  the 

elavtrted  ndiid  of  the  apostk Paul,  who  iasistson  his  expnlsioD, 

but  vol  without  giving  him  the  hope  of  ro-admisrioB,  after 

snfleienliy  saffering  from  the  anguidi  of  repentance  and  morti- 

fldilon*    The  langnage  in  which  he  convq^  Ah  aentiment  is 

lekHarfcabiy  iHnstrated  by  Jbse|dias  in  a  pasMige  whieh  we  shdi 

prMntiy  adduce.    While  the  Christians  at  Goriadi  rejoiced  in 

tho^fluen  of  this  pretended « convert,  the  apostle  represents  i£ 

as  a  funeral f  which  required  them  io  mourn,,  rather  than  to 

n^cew    This  is  the  figure  which  he  uses;  and  we  must-  have 

lOconraiD  to  the  form  of  burial  among  the  JeM^*  in  ofder  to  see 

tefttroeand  propriety. 

Pefctedke  corpse  was  lifted  up  to  be  removed,  penons,  hired 

y  miliirn,. began  their  lamentation.    This  is  the  point  of  lighH 

whieh  Baal  places  this  morally  dead  oflender.    ^  And  ycT 

ve  not  rather  mourned,  that  he  who  badi  done  this  deed  m^^ 

omiied  out  from  among  you."    It  was  usual  with  the  Jews 

oelloi^  in  large  bodies  at  a  funeral :  and  to  take  a  part  in 

iying  a  dead  body  to  the  grave  they-  deemed  a  very  laudable 

Mi.    Over  the  deceased,  when  laid  in  the  dust,  was  pro* 

lesri  an  oration,  purporting,  that  though  hk  body  diould 

3Stroyed  by  corraption,  €!od  would  again  restore  his  life. 

is  practice  the  apostle  continues  the  Elusion.    **  In  the 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  after  yon  have  assembled  with 

irit,  and  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  attending 

leliver  such  an  one  to  the  adversary,  for  the  mortification 

c  c  2 
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ofUitobt  thai  his  spirit  may  be  tared  in  the  day  of  our  Ixird 
JJHMS.^  Which  IB  to  this  eflect:  instead  of  rejoicing  in  this 
IMB»  however  distiognidied  in  a  worldly  view,  as  one  raised 
toa  new  life  by  his  conversion,  mourn  over  him  as  one  dead 
'  on  aeeonnt  of  his  heinous  guilty  and  consign  him  to  Ae  wofM, 
the  great  adveisaiy  of  onr  fidth,  as  yon  wouM  a  corpse  iriiidb 
if  left  ahwe,  woaM  spread  moral  infection  and  deadi  amoag 
yon.  For  this  porpose  convene  tog^her,  as  the  costom  is  in  a 
funeral;  and  in  separating  him  fran  the  church,  my  hewt  and 
soul  will  be  with  you  f  and  his  expulsion  will  be  fardier  saiMV 
tioned  by  the  auAority  of  Jesus  Christ.  In.  his  name  deliver 
him  up  to  the  advemry,  asadeadbodytothedust;  andif  duii 
punishment  serve  to  reform  him,  if  his  evil  habits  mouMsr 
away,  jm  the  flesh  in  the  grave,  by  shame  and  remorse,  siiffiir 
him  not  to  pine  unto  death,  but  receive  him  again,  into  your 
communion.  Having  his  character  thus  renovated  and  purified 
by  repentance,  as  the  soul  is  purifiied  by  its  separatioii  finem 
flesh  and  blood,  be  will  finally  be  saved  in-  the  day  whettthe 
Lord  Jesns  shall  come  to  raise  the  dead,  and  introduce  his  vji^ 
tuous  followers  into  glory." 

Now  the  propriety  of  the  apostle's  langui^  depends  on  the 
circumalaiice,  Uiat  the  punishment  of  excommunication  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  many,  unless  they  were  again  re-admitted, 
pined  to  death  by  grief  and  famine.  This  fact  is  attested  by 
Josephus  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
'^  Those,  who  are  detected  of  heinous  crimes,"  saya  he,  -^  are 
expelled  from  the  society;  and  the  person  expelled,  oflen  pe- 
rishes in  a  miserable  manner,  being  prevented  by  the 
solemn  engagement  from  partaking  of  the  food  used  by 
He  therefore  feeds  on  herbs  or  wastes  to  death  by  famine.  F 
this  reason .  they  have  cmnpassion  on  many,  and  receive  the 
again  in  their  last  extremities,  thinking  that  suffering,  so  neari; 
fatal,  asufficient  punishment  for  their  guilt."* 


•  Joaet'f  EcdMUstical  Researches,  pp.  n4«-S98. 
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And  the  draghter  of  Zkn  It  left  m  a  eoMafe  in  n  fliwj«d»  m  m  lodge  la  m 

of 


Tbe  following.  pMsage  (ran  !&•  JowBTT's^CliriBliaii  B&* 
teardies*'  wiH  serve  to  throw  liglil  on  tlie  words  of  the  piophetr 
^  'Exteosiye  fidds  of  -ripe  meloiis  and  enciiiiibers  adorned  the 
sideB  of  the  rirer  (the  Nile).;  diey  grew  minich  ahnndance^  that 
the  aailoni  fineely  helped  themadyes.  Some  guard,  howerer, 
m  placed  upon  them.  Occatfonally,  but  at  long  and  desolale 
intenrals,  we  may  obaerye  a- little  hut,  made  of  reeds,  just  e^ 
pable  of  Gontammg  one  man  ;  bring,  in  fiu^  little  more  than 
a  fence  against  a  north  irind.  In  these  I  have  obscahred,  some- 
times, a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame,  feebly  protecting  the 
property.  It  exactly  illastrates  Isai.  L  8.  *  And  the  daughter 
of  Zion  is  lefk«-«s  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cncombeis.'  The 
•  abnndaaoe  of  these  most  necessary  yegetables  brings  to  mind 
the  mnmrars  of  the  Israelites,  (Numb.  xi.  6, 6.) :  '  We  ranember 
-^^le  cncambm^  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlic :  but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away.'  " 


9elni«||  AntiatiitiM. 


OF   THE    HEBREW  GOTERNMENT. 


(CcmUBMd  ftoB  pag«  107.) 

« 

NoTwiTHSTAiiniNO  the  desire  that  Moscs  exprcssod  and  the 
precautions  which  he  took  that  the  Israelitish  nation  should 
alwi^  pieserve  the  constitution  of  a  free  republic,  the  people  at 
length  became  weary  of  havingGod  for  their  king,  and  desired  one 
to  be  set  over  them,  to  judge  tkem  like  all  the  naiianSf  (1  Sam. 
▼iii.  5.)  and  to  go  out  before  them  and  fight  their  battles,  (v.  20.) 


1 

Such  s  eimnge  in  the  comlilMkm  was  foreseen  and  permitted 
by  Moses.  -  11^  giiv^  them  pwnissioii  to  drase  a  kingy  when 
they  should  find  a  monarchieiA  goveninient  more  suited  to  tbdr 
eflr«mmstanoe%  and  laid  dowtf  rttles  far  the  r^giiklSoli  4if  his 
conduct^  Md  feipecified  the  hniatibM  of  his  powcSr*  HOMUiwnit 
14^80.)    He  Ml  taihe  people  die  right  of  ckoioe,  but  with 
this  limiMioB,  that  tbsy  sMpt  nefer  ekcl  a  fareigtar^    This 
patriolie  law,  howefer,'  did  liot^  aeeoiding  ta  tfie  Phalrisaiai 
oKposition  ^of  it,  apply  to  tbd  easaof  the  jiatioik<  bemg  at  any 
time  sobjectod  by  ibm  of  Arms'  to  a  fofeigii  priaee..    Meaea 
only  speahs  of  di^  hingal  whom' the  Israelites  shovld  tftsMasfsas 
appmit of  tlieir^mn  free  choioi :  atad  their prophetSi  ieateaoUk 
and  Baekielf  expressly  enyoin  dravi  wien  new  a  conqnani 
fied|ile,  io  be  true  and  lo^^  sobjeels.  to*  die  Babylonidt  gOi« 
vemment    The  bnelites  were  further  rltqairedi  en  no  aoeolilil 
k>  appoint  any  one  as  dieir  king  who  was  not  chosei^  of  €ML 
TUa  law  admits  of  a  twofold  meaning ;  eilier»  that  tha  rigbl 
of  ehoibe  waa  absolutely  taken  from  the  peoplev  dnd  that  €bd 
would  either  by  a  prophet,  or  by  the  lot,  determine  dieir  Wt^i 
or  ehej  that  in  the  choice,  God  retained  for  himself  an  exclud- 
ing vote,  which  he  wonid  in  M  eases  declare  by  a  prophet. 
That  the  latter  was  the  case,  appears  evident  from  many  parts 
of  the  history.    Although  Stol  wasehosen  king  at  the  appoinU 
ment  of  Ckkl,  and  anointed  as  such  by  the  prophet,  yet  the 
people  paid  little  deference  to  his  authority  until,  by  a  victory 
over  the  Ammonites,  he  attracted  their  attention ;  when  he  was 
anointed  at  their  desire,  amidst  gpreat  and  universal  rejoicings. 
(1  Sam.  X.  27.  xi.  14,  15.)    Notwithstanding  David  had  been 
anointed,  by  Samuel,  as  king  over  Israel,  he  was  so  far  «fTom 
considering  this  as  giving  him  a  sufficient  title  to  the  throne, 
that  after  avenging  the  death  of  S^ul  on  the  Amalekite^.  adio, 
in  hopes  of  a-  reward,   had  declared  himself  the  instrameni 
thereof,  he  returned  as  a  private  person  into  his  native  place,- 
where  he  remained,  until,  by  the  choice  of  his  feUowicitaens,! 
he  became  ktlig  of  the  tribe  of  Judidi.    When  he  was  anointed' 
anew,    king  over   the  house  of  Jodab,  ^2  Sam.  ii.  4t),  and 
when,  upon  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  all  the  other  tribes  chose 
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lo  place  tliemselfes  under  hie  gDYcmoiMt,  tiMgr  piopotad  a 
capitulation  to  lunit  and  anointed  bim  king.  (2  Sanu  v»  1*«A 
I  Chron.  xL  l-«4«)  It  wb»  certainly  not.  the  meaning  of  the 
^ewiah  I^^ator  tbatdie  laraelitea  ahould  elect  eirery  indindttd 
lung ;  but  only  some  particular  fimily;  for  in  Dent,  xTii»9QL 
Im^  exborte  the  king  to  keep  the  law%  that  he  and  his  {KMrtmrity 
may  long  fill  the  throne.  Consequently^  while  the  re^^ning 
fiopily  did  not  Violate  the  fundamental  laws,  diey  would  con- 
tinue to  possess  ttie  throne ;  but  if  they  tyranntgad>  they  would 
Ibrfeitit, 

71^  king  was  fiirbidden  keeping  a  airong  body  of  caTulty^ 
or  ufL  immoderate  number  of  horses.  These  were  ironecessary 
far  the  defence  of  Palestine,  being  a  mountamous  country,  and 
could  only  be  reaorted  to  for  ,the  purpose  of.  csBfuest^  than 
which,  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  mwv  of  the 
dirine  lawgiver*  The  king  ia  forbiddeB  ^  multiplying  wives  H 
himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away,"  (Deut.  xvii..  17.);  but 
nelaw  was  less  observed  than  this.  (See  2  Sam.  iii.  2-^^  t.18. 
x|u  8.  XV.  1&  ju^)  He  was  likewise  fivbidden  -^  greatly  to 
multiply  to  himself  silver  a^d  gdd,''  (Deul.  xnL  I7.)  ^  lest  he 
^hoidd  make  himself  absolute  and  despotic*  This  ftsihibition, 
hcfwever,  did  not  extend  to  the  fiMrmation  of  a  puUie  tnessury, 
<)r  of  one  i^ppropriated  tO;  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  and  tai* 
bemade.  It  only  lay  against  the  king  amassing  treasured  ibr 
.biaownuse  alone,  1^  he  ahouM  employ  them  » engines  of 
deapotiavii  and  for  crMi^iv^  the  liberties  €i  the  people.  In 
order  that.tbe  monarch  might  not  be  igwirant  of  raligioD  and 
of  the  Inraelitish  lawt  b^  wctt  commanded  to  have  byMm  a 
copy  <^  the  law  carefully  taken  from  the  Xievitical  exempliufs, 
asid  tp  i!9Bd  in  it  dialy.  (Dent.  xvii.  18»)  Nor  was  a  knawhdjfe 
^^laiv^ioi^hzhewastogovernbyit,  (Dsut.xvii..l&.  Aim 
1  Kings  xxi.  1 — 16.)  ;  and  to  rule  his  sabjecta  with  lenily  and 
hr>uadmii|,  not  aaslavea,  but  as  bxethren,  (Dent*  xm^  20i) 

Bestdea  this  original  and  fundamental  bur,  a  special  capitu^ 
l»t^  waa  awom  to  by  the  kinga  of  laraeL  (1  Sam.  x.  25u 
%  Siam.  v^  90  Xbeir  power  had,  nevertheless,  a  tandencgp  to 
despotism*    They  had  Ums  night  ot  making  war  and  csndnding 
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peaee;  fSktfy  hM  .not  only  the  povrer  of  Itfe  and  death,  hot 
cooldy  on  partieahar  occationa,  put  crimoiaki  to  death,  widMot 
the  fomonditiea  of  jostioe,  (I  &an«  zxi.  11 — 19.  xxii.  17,1^ 
2  Sanu  L  fr— 16,  &c.)  though  they  generally  adminiatoped  joatioe 
by  jodgea  duly  .conadtuted  to  hear  and  determine  canaea  m  their 
Muae.  (1  Chron.  zziiL  4.  xxvu  29h-32.)  In  Jemaalem  liien 
might  probably  be  aaperior  ooorts,  wherein  David'a  aona  fs^ 
aided,  (aee  Psdm  caoii.  6.)  But  no  mention  ia  made  of  a 
aupreme  tribunal  ereeted.  in  <  that  city  earlier  than  the  reigii  of 
Jfehoahaphat,  (2  Chron.  xlx.  8-^lK)  It  waa  compoaed  of  prieati 
tmd  heada  of  fimiiUea,  imd  had  two  preaidenta,  one  in  the  pw- 
aon  of  the  highf-prieat,  and  another  who  aat  in  the  name  of  ^ 
king.  Although  the  kinga  enjoyed  the  privflege  of  grantiiig 
pardona  U>  offendera  at  their  pleaaure,  and  in  ecdeaiaatical  a£> 
fiursexerdaed  great  power,  aometimes  depoaing  or  eondeilining 
4o  death  ereh  '«he  high-prieat  hhnaelf,  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  ICL 
1  Xiaga  ii..26, 27.)  and  at  other  timea  reforming  great  abuaea 
in  Religion:  yel  thia  power  waa  enjoyed  by  them  not  aa  oiaoJafe 
aovei^eigna  in  their  own  right;  but  aa  the  vioerdya  of  Jehovah^ 
who  waa  the'aole  legialator  of  larael. 

.  Concening  the  royal  rerenues,  Moaea  left  no  ordinance,  bar- 
ing appointed' no  king  ;  the  following  particulani  may  be  cqi* 
lected  aa  to  the  aourcea  of  theae  revenuea  from  the  writii^'  of 
the  Old  Testament : 

1.  Voluntary  offeringa  or  presents,  which  were  made  oon« 
fermaUy  to  the  oriental  cuatom,  (Gen,  xxiii.  11—25.  1  Sam. .  ix. 
27.  xvi.  20.)  This  waa  the  most  ancient  source  of  the  khig'a 
revenue,  and  was  probably  abolished  by  David. 

2.  One  tenth  part  of  all  the  produce  of  the  fields  antf  vine- 
yardSf  waa  given  to  the  king.    There  is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  & 

*  and  Neb.  v.  18.  to  the  custom  of  payii^  dues  in  kind  to  govofv- 
aors,  which  obtains  to  this  day  in  Abyssinia. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  araUe 
lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  gprounds,  &c  which  had 
originally  been  unindosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were  the  pro- 
perty of  state  criminala  confiscated  to  the  sovereign :  these  de* 
mesnea  were  cultivated  by  bondsmen  and  perhape  also  by  the 
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people  of  conqnered  coutitries  (1  Cbrdh.  xxvii.  36 — 81  •  2  Chroli.  ~ 
txvu  10);  and  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  yiii.  14.  xxii.  7.  and 
Eiek.  xlvi.  17.  that  the  kings  assigned  part  of  their  domains 
to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salary.* 

4«  To  the  cultivation  of  their  demesnes,  the  kings  must  have 
required  bond  services ;  an^  accordingly  we  find  these  men- 
tioned by  Samuel  among  the  royal  rights  established  by  use 
among  the  neighbouring  nations'.  (1  Sam.  viii.  12,  16.)  These 
services  seem  to  have  been  increased  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  v. 
17,  18.) ;  and  it  was  probably  Reboboiun's  having  refused  to 
lessen  them  that  gave  occasion  first  to  the  complaints,  and  then 
to  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  against  him. 

5.  Another  source  of  the  king's  revenue  was  the  produce  of 
the  royal  flocks.  The  Arabian  deserts  being  common  to  the 
king  and  his  subjects,  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  they  did  not 
n^Iect  to  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  but  kept  large 
herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  camels,  there.  (I'Chron. 
xxvii.  29-31.) 

0.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  a  passage  in  Amos  (viii.  1.) 
refers  to  a  royal  right  of  mowing  the  pastures.  If  this  be  cor^ 
rect,  the  kings  must  have  arrogated,  at  this  time,  the  right  of 
cutting  the  first  and  best  grass  of  the  public  pastures,  leaving 
only  the  after-growth  to  the  Israelitish  herdsmen. 

7.  Not  only  did  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  Sam. 
viH.),  but  the  latter  also  paid  tributes,  which  were  imposed  on 
tbeoi,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  agricultural  produce.  (I 
Kings  iv.  21.  Pbal.  Ixxii.  10.)  It  is  probable  from  I  Kings 
X*  14.  *that  the  Israelites  also  paid  a  tax  in  money. 

8.  Lastly,  Solomon  discovered  a  source  of  revenue  entirely 
new  to  the  Israelitish  mouarchs,  and  which  must  have  been 
very  productive.  As  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not  encourage  foreign 
commerce  for  the  subject,  it  became  an  object  of  attention  to 
the  crown.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  Africa  was  circumnavi- 
gated by  Solomon's  fleets ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
^■™"— ^■™— ^— ^— ^— ■   I      ■  ■  ■     ■  ^  I 

♦  Home.  vol.  iii.  p.  93.  second  edit. 
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he  cMried  on  a  motl  extenrive  and  lacraliTe  trade  in  gold, 
silver,  Egyptian  horses,  and  the  byssus  or  fine  linen  of  Egypt. 
(1  Khigs  X.  2%  28,  29.)  The  foreign  merdiants  who  camied 
on  other  branches  of  trade  and  passed  through  4e  donmuoDS 
of  Solomon,  paid  him  costoms,  which  affoided  a  consideraMe 
revenue  to  that  monardi.^  (1  Kings  x.  16.) 

(To  be  Contimied ) 


a^^Smmimi^m^m 


CANAAN.  OR  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


[CoDtiDMd  ftom  pigelO?.] 

DtvmoiM.*— This  country  has  been  difibrently  divided  atllif- 
ferent  times.    The  following  are  its  principal  divisions  : 

1.  Joshua,  upon  the  conquest  of  the  land,  divided  it  into 
twelve  parts,  which  were  distributed  among  the  twelve  tribes^ 
by  lot,  according  to  their  families :  so  that,  in  this  division  every 
tribe  and  every  family  received  their  lot  and  share  by  thehn- 
selves,  distinct  from  fdl  the  other  tribes. 

In  this  division  of  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes^  fte 
northern  parts  were  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  NaphAali, 
Zebulun,  and  Issachar ;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of  Ephxaim, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  the  $outhern  parts  to  thodii 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon ;  and  the  Ctmntry  bejf&nd 
Jordan  to  those  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  of  die 
tribe  of  Manasseh.    The  tribe  of  Levi,  who  would  make  a  Air- 

teenth   tribe,   being  selected  for  the  special  service  of  God, 

■  I  III- 

*  See  Michaelisy  rol.  i.  pp.  866-^-307 ;  Jennings*  Jewish  ABtlq[liiUet,  pp.  S&-* 
87  ;  Fleary's  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  translated  by  Dr,  A.  Chtktf 
pp.  179—182.  fourth  edit ;   and  Jahn.  Archselog^  Biblioa,  pp.  830— S38. 
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ponessed  no  lands,  but  were  diqperaed  among  the  otbec 
Forty^ight  cities,  however,  were  appropriated*  to  thw  residenoe 
(NnmK  xxxv.  7«),  thence  called  LevitiiBal  cities,  with  the  tentbk 
and  firsjUfriiits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren.  Of  the  cities 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  the  K(diathites  received  twenty*three, 
the  Gerehonites  thirteen,  anid  the  Merarites  twelve.  Some  wri* 
ters  have  supposed  that  all  the  Levitii^  cities  were  a<y/a,  or 
citaes  of  refuge.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  mis* 
take ;  for  in  the  book  of  NumbeEs:  (xzxv.  6.X  among  thecities 
that  were  g^ven  to  the  Levites,  only  rix  are  mentioned,  asappoint* 
ed  to  be  cities  of  refuge,  whither  the  inadvertent  man-slayer 
might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  fix>m  his  pursuers,  and.  be  se« 
cored  from  the  eflfects  of  private  revenge,  until  cleared  by  a 
legal  process.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  Israelites  are 
commanded  to  ^'  prepare  Ihe  way,''  that  is,  to  make  the  road 
good,  **  that  every  dayer  may  fly  thither"  without  impediment^ 
and  with  all  expedition  (Deut.  xix.  3.) ;  and  the  rabbies  in- 
finrmus,  among  other  circumstimces,  that  at  every  cross-road 
was  set  up  an  inscription.  Asylum,  Asylum.  Jt  was,  probably,  in 
allusion  to  this  custom  that  John  the  Baptist  is  described  as  the 
^voiee  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight."  (Luke  iii.  4-*6.)  He  was  the 
Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in  that  character  was  to  remove  the 
obitades  to  men's  flying  to  him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtaining 
the  salvation  of  God.* 

n.  The  next  considerable  division  of  the  land  was  made  by 
Solomeii,  who  divided  his  kii^om  into  twelve  provinces  or 
districtB,  each  under  a  peculiar  officer,  the  names  of  which^  * 
widk  the  cantons  over  which  they  presided,  are  recorded  in 
I  Kings  iv.  7— 19. 

III.  Upon  the  accession  <^  Behoboam  to  the  throne  of  his 
fiidier  Solomon,  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from  him,  and  erected 
dieninelves  into  a  separate  kiiigdom  under  Jeroboam,  called  the 
JKSngdam  of  Israel.  While  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah, 
continuing  faithfiil  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Jwm 

•  Jenniog^'  Jewish  Antiq.  book  ii.  cli.  6. 
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turn  pieBentmg  die  moal  beautifiil  landscapes  that  can  be 
knaginecL  The  middle  part,  in  a  stricter  sense,  was  termed 
iCKIod ;  and  in  the  aondiem  parts,  beyond  Jordan,  were  the 
:  mountains  of  Abarim,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  derived 
Iheir  name  fixxn  the  patases  between  the  hilk  of  which  they  are 
fohned.  The  most  eminent  among  these  are  Pizgah  and  Nebo, 
which  form  a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  hnd  of  Canaan.  From  mount  Nebo  Moses  sinrveyed 
the  promised  land,  before  hewvmgaihkiredto  hi$peaple  (Numb, 
xxvii.  12,  ia)» 

CTo  b«  eonUotttd.3 


mtUia.1  evitUHm. 


GENESIS  Chap.  iiL 
Verae  I>>No#  llie  serpent  wai  more  tiibtle  Uuoi  any  beast  of  t&e  field  wUdb 

Uie  Lord  God  had  made. 

The  Serpent.  ttfnS  (naehoMh).      This  animal,   which  was 

made  the  unhallowed  instrument  of  the  seduction  of  our  first 
parents,  has  been  (considered,  we  believe,  in  all  ages,  both 
by  Jew  and  Christian,  to  have  been  the  serpent ;  no  doubt 
had  arisen  upon  the  subject,  till  the  learned  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  a 
fe#  years  since,  suggested,  that  the  original  word  ndehoMh 
might  denote  a  ''  creature  of  the  ape  or  ouran^utang  kind." 
This  opinion,  proceeding  from  so  distinguished  an  individual, 
and  being  saiictioned  by  many  plausible  arguments,^  renders 
it  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
subject ;  although  its  comparative  non-importance  might  have 
justified  our  passing  it  over  in  silence.  We,  therefore,  advance 
to  the  investigation,  hoping  to  shew  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
sliadow  of  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  Doctor's*  inge- 
nious hypothesis. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  premise,  that  Dr.  Clarke  has 

enveloped  the  word  in  such  a  mist  of  uncertainty,  as  almost 

^-^ -  '^ 

*  See  WelPs  Geography,  and  Home,  vol.  iU^  part  f.  ch.  8.  §  4. 
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tint  he  was  conceiFed,  (Luke  i.  36.)  ;  it  wai  bhber  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  returned  with  him,  then  a  child,  out  of  Egypt ;  •  it 
was  here  he  settled  and  lived  with  his  n^puted  father,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  his  mother,  lill  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  was  baptized  of  John.  (Matt  ii..  22,  28.  Luke  if. 
3^  51.  Matt.  iiL  13.  Luke  iii.  29.)  It  was  hither  he  return* 
ed  after  his  baptism,  and  temptation  by  the.  devil.  (Luke  ir. 
14.)  And  after  his  entry  upon  his  public  ministry,  though  he 
frequently  visited  the  other  provinces,  yet  it  was  here  that  Im 
dweUing-place  was,  whence  he  was  called  a  Galilean.  (Matt.xxvi; 
69L)  And  lastly,  it  was  here  our  Lord  made  hi»  first  appear- 
ance to  the  eleven  Apostles  after  his  resurrection.  (Matt,  xxviii* 
16.)  .  To  all  which  may  be  added,  that  the  most,  considerable 
part,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles  were  of  this  country ;  whence 
they  ure  all  styled  by  the  angels,  men  of  Galilee.  (Ads.  i.  11:) 
The  Gralileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  -dialect  of  the 
Syriac  It  was  this  corrupt  dialect  that  led  to  the"^  detection  of 
Peter,  as  one  of  Chrisfs  disciples.  (Mark  xiv.  70.)  They  bore 
no  good  character  for  their^ religious  principles,  and  appear  to 
httfe  been  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  who  were  upon  all 
occasions  ready  to  rebel  against  the  Roman  rathority. 

The;  principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  n^entioned  in  the  New 
TeslaBient,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bedisaida,  Nazareth,  Cana, 
Capernaum,  Nain,  Geesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptdemais.^  - 

2«  Samaria. — ^Tbis  province  deiives  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Samaria,  and  comprehends  the  tract  of  country  which  was 
oni^^ilially  assigned  to  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
withiB  Jordan,  lying  exactly  in  the  middle  between  Galilee  and 
Jikhea*  (John  iv.  3,  4.)  The  principal  places  of  this  district 
were  Samaria,  Sichem,  and  Antipatris. 

.  3b  JuBiiSA. — ^This  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  various 
districts  into  which  Palestine  was  divided.  It  comprehended 
die  cnginal  portions  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon, 
and  San,  and  was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ancient  "kingdom 
of.  Judah.  It  is  divided  into  the  mountains,  the  plain,  and  the 
.  touth :  the  sauih  lay  towards  Seor,  and  Amelek,  from  the  in- 
lets into  the  land  at  the  utmost  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
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dak.  Tbii  kiBgdom  contatiied  all  the  sbudmn  {Mlrte  of  the 
laod,  oousittipg  of  the  aUotmeiite  of  the  two  tribes  of  Jodah 
ibd  Beiijaiiuhy'  andso  jnudiof  the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon 

,  as  w«re  intermixed  with  that  of  Judah.  The  royal  city^  during 
the  continuance  of  this  kiiigdom  was  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin*  The  kingdom  of  Israel  contained  all  the  norllierti 
and  middle  parts  of  the  land,  together  with  the  oountry  beyond 
Jbidan»  consisting  of  the  rest  of  the  tribes ;  its  capital  was 
Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  situated  about  thirfy  miles 
north-east  of  Jerusalmn.  This  division  ceased,  on  the  subver- 
sion ci  the  kingdom  d  Israel  1^  Shafananes^,  king  <^  Assyria^ 
(b,  o.  72&>  after  it  had  flourkhed  350  years.*  ^ 

IV.  After  this  period  the  Holy  Land  fell  into  the  hands  of  tht, 
Babylonians,*  the  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.  -  B 
was.in  possession  of  the  last'  moitioned  people  at  Jthe  time  *of 
our  Sariour's  incarnation,  and*was  divided  into  fire  distiBet 
provinces,  three  on  the  west  side  and  two  in  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  viz.  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judeea,  Pereea,  and  IdumsA.'  ^ 
X.  GiJLiLEn. — ^This  was  a  large  and  fertile  territory :  ils'limili 
seem  to  have  varied  at.different  times.  It  contained  die  pottioBS 
of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Naphthali,  Asher,  and  parts  of  tl^  tribes 
of  Dan  and  the  eastern  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Josephus^sBl 
others  have  divided  it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

Upper  Galilee  lay  eastwaffd  of  die'- Jordan,  and  abounded  in 
mountains.  It  was  called  Galilee  of  the  nations  or  of  th4 
GentUegf  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Gentiles  who  inhabited  ithe 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,.  and  from  the  number  of  Gentiles  who 

*  dwelt  among  the  Jews  in  it.  The  principal  city  in  this  province 
was  Caesarea  Philippi,  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to  Jkt^ 
mascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  '    t 

Lower  Galilee^  which  lay  on  the  west  of  Jordan  and  the 'Sen 
of  Tiberias,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  very  populous,  containing  "upwards  of  two 
hundred  *citw8  and  towns.  This  country,  as.  Dr.  Wells  remade 
was  most  honoured  with  our  Saviour's  presence.    It  was  .hci« 


*  See  pp.  63, 63. 
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htd  he  was  conceivedi  (Luke  i.  36.) ;  it  was  bhher  that  Joseph 
Hid  Mary  returned  with  him,  then  a  child,  out  of  Egypt ;  *  it 
fas  here  he  settled  and  lived  with  his  reputed  father,  and  the 
ilessed  Virgin  his  mother,  lill  he  began  to  be  about  Airty  years 
if  age,  and  was  baptized  of  John.  (Matt  ii»  22,  28.  Xuke  if. 
H;  51.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Luke  iii.  .29.)  It  was  hither  he  return* 
id  after  his  baptism,  and  temptation  by  the.  devil.  (Luke  ir* 
14.)  And  after  his  entry  upon  his  public  ministry,  though  he 
iEoquently  visited  the  odier  provinces,  yet  it  was  here  Aat  'his 
dhveUing-place  was,  whence  he  was  called  a  Galilean*  (Matt.xxvi; 
901)  And  lastly,  it  was  here  our  Lord  made  hi»  first  appear- 
nice  to  the  eleven  Apostles  after  his  resurrection.  (Matt,  xxviit 
16.) .  To  all  whidi  may  be  added,  that  the  most .  considerable 
pait,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles  were  of  this  country ;  whence 
they  «re  all  styled  by  the  angels,  men  of  Galilee.  (Acts.  i.  11:) 
The  Galileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  -dialect  of  the 
Sjriac.  It  was  this  corrupt  dialect  that  led  to  the'  detection*  of 
ENiter,  as  one  of  Chrisf  s  disciples.  (Mark  xiv.  70.)  They  bore 
DO  good  character  for  their^religious  principles,  and  appear  to 
haye  been  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  who  were  lipon  all 
oceasions  ready  to  rebel  against  the  Roman  authority. 

.The  principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  n^entioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bedisaida,  Nazareth,  Cana, 
Capernaum,  Nain,  Geesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptolemais.^ 

2«  Samaria. — ^This  province  derives  its  name  from  the  city 
of.  Samaria,  and  comprehends  the  tract  of  country  which  was 
oi3igipa{ly  assigned  to  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
wkhin  Jordan,  lying  exactly  in  the  middle  between  Galilee  and 
ludsMu  (John  iv.  3,  4.)  The  principal  places  of  this  district 
were  Samaria,  Sichem,  and  Antipatris. 

8.  JuD^A. — ^This  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  various 
dktricts  mto  which  Palestine  was  divided.  It  comprehended 
tfie  original  portions  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon, 
and  Dan,  and  was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ancient  "kingdom 
of.  Jqdah.  It  is  divided  into  the  mountains,  the  plain,  and  the 
south:  the  Mouih  lay  towards  Seor,  and  Amelek,  from  the  in- 
lets into  the  land  at  the  utmost  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
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imdMdMtlie  lUbkg  of  tlui .wuintajhit  not  hat  below HebrM; 
Ihf  itmtHMK  begm  near  Hribron,  and  ran  along  northward  Ikh 
and  beyond  Janiaalein^  having  the  plain  of  Jadah  skirting  iNi 
Ae  eaa^  to  the  bordeia  of  Samaria:  henoe  the  motfier  of  our 
hatdf  going  to  risit  Elisabeth  ailiebron,  a  dty  of  the  prieeii^ 
kaaidtargo  into  the  hill-coioitqr.  (Lake  u  39.)  The  plain 
joins  to  the  moantainoos  ooontry  on  die  east,  and  theagh  moia 
levd  than  thatt  yet  has  its  hiUs^  to  the  plain  eastward  joint  a 
Talley  lower  than  the  i^iun,  whidi  is  die  ooast  of  Sodomy  and 
atlengdi  thai  <tf  Jordan*  The -metropolis  of  Jndeea  was  Joni* 
salem.  The  odier  prinoipal  towns  or  Tillages  in  this  regim 
were  Arimatbea,  Azotns  or  Ashdod,  Bethany,  BetUehem,  Belk^ 
phage^  :Emmaii%  Epfaraim^  Ctarn,  Jeriebo^  J<^pa,  Lydda,  mi- 


A*  PsaJU^^^This  district  was  aihiitfal  ooontry,  abomdhig 
widi  pi^esy  oliye-ptraes^  paliii4rees,  and  other  plants,  whidi  gMW 
tn  the  fields  in  great  plenty  and  perfeodon  |  and  even  in  tlM  eat* 
eesBiTe  hot  seasons,  was  well  watered  and  refreshed  with  sptings 
and  toirents  from  the  monntains.  It  comprised  the  sevon  can^ 
tons  of  Abilene^  Tradumitist  Itnrna,  Ganlonitis,  BatansBa,  Fsi- 
rtta,  stricdy  so  called,  and  Decapolis;    Of  these  separatefy : 

(I.)  AniLBn  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces,  bsii^ 
aitualed  between  the  mmmtains  of  Libanns  and  Andlibaunt. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  lain  within  the  borders  of  die  tribe  cf 
Niqphthali,  althengfa  it  was  never  subdaed  by  that  tribe,  and  to 
have  derived  its  name  irom  its  chief  town,  Abila.  AUlene  ii 
ime  of  die  four  totrarchies  mentioned  by  St  Luke  (iii.  !•),  and 
)i  assigned  by  him  and  Josephos  to  the  share  of  Lysanias ; 
which  is  conibrnied  by  Ptolemy,  who  states  that  Abila  bora  Att 
name  of  Lysanius. 

0L)  TuACHOHiTis  properly  pertained  to  Arabia  and  not  to 
Canaail.  It  had  Itoraea  on  the  south,  Bashan  on  the  wes^  Da* 
laascus  on  the  north,  and  the  desert  Arabia  on  the  east  ft 
fibounded  with  rocks  and  craggy  rough  mountains,  and  henee 
was  called  by  the  Gredui  TrachonitUf  u  e.  the  it>t^h  or  mou* 
tainooB  comitry.  It  was  infested  with  robbeis,  and  pertained 
to  die  tetnvchy  of  Philip.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 
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(3.)  Iturjsa  was  SO  called  ifirom  Jethur,  the  sod  of  lidnnael 
(Chm.  xxT.  15. 1  ChroD.  L.  31.),  and  lay  on  diesontli-aaBt  of 
Syria,  and  eastward  of  Bashan,  bordering  upon  the  north-east 
part  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  lying  between  the  inheritanee 
of  the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh,  beyond  Jordan^  aad  the  teni* 
tones  of  Damascus  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  Aotonites  fhan  the 
dty  of  Haaran.  (Ezek*  xlvii.  16,  18.)  IdimaeL  being  a  skil* 
fill  ardier  (Gen.  xxi.  20.),  the  Itureans  are  celelnated  by 
poets  and  historians,  for  their  skill  in  fightn^  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Aristobukis,  king  of  the  Jews,  compelled  them  to  be 
drcaobcised  in  tho)  Jewish  manner.  This  canton,  lilcewise,  be* 
longed  to  the  tetrarcfay  of  Philip. 

(4.)  Gauloiiitis.  This  canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  mtuated  on.  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of 
Oennesareth  and  the  nrer  Jordan,  and  derived  its  name  from 
Gaidan,  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  BaiAalt*  (Josh.  xx.  ^) 

(5.)  BATANiBA,  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan^  and 
was  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Ganlonitia.  tt  was  ptat  of 
die  territory  of  Herod  Antipias,  and  is  not  mention^  ki  thd  New 
Testament. 

(6.)  PBRiBA,  strictly  so  called,  includes  Ae  sooth^m  part 
of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Iturea,  and  east 
of  Jndea  and  Samaria.  It  was  fomierly  posseiQeed  by  the  two 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  It  was  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
this  place  that  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to  death.  (Matt,  xiy* 
8-^12.) 

(7.)  Dbcapolis,  so  called  from  the  ten  citieis  it  contained,  lay 
north-east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Concerning  its  limits,  and  the 
names  of  its  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but 
aoocHdittg  to  Joseph  us,  it  contained  the  cities  of  DaiMscuSy 
Otopos,  Philadelphia,  Raphana,  Seythopolis,  Gadan^  Hippos^ 
Dioi,  Pella,  and  Gerasa.  This  region  was  chiefly  inhaUted 
by  Gentiles. 

Faee  of  the  eoimlry.— -The  suriace  of  the  Holy  Land  is 
beautifidly  diyersified  with  mountains,  plains,  and  Tallies,  wi^ 
tared  by  the  river  Jordan  and  innumerable  streams  with  which 
it  is  intersected,  and  must  baye  presented  a  delightful  appeiur- 
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abce  when  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  its  prosperity,  and  the  land 
under  the  special  providence  of  Grod.  The  limestone,  rocks  joid 
Tallies  of  Judflea,  are,  even  now,  to  be  seen  entirely  covered 
with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive-trees ;  not  a  single 
spot  seems  to  be  neglected.  The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their 
ufunoet  summits,  are  entirely  covered  with  gardens,  and  indie 
behest  state  of  .agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides  of  the 
most  barren  mountains  are  rendered  fertile  by  being  divided 
into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above  another.*  In  many 
parts-  of  the  land,  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  the 
scenery  is  peculiarly  grand.  Lofty  mountains  give  an  oudine 
of  the  most  magnificent  character ;  flowing  beds  of  secondaiy 
hills,  soften  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  picture;  gentle 
slopes,  clothied  with  wood,  give  a  rich  variety  of  tints,  hardly 
toi  be  imitated  by  the  pencil;  deep  valleys,  filled  with  murmur- 
ing streams,  and  verdant  meadows,  ofifer  all  the  luxuriuice  of 
cultivation  ;  and  herds  and  flocks  give  life  and  animation  to 
scenes  as  grand,  as  beautiftil,  and  as  highly  picturesque,  as  the 
genius  or  taste  of  a  Claude  could  either  invent  or  desire. f 

Mount ain$  and  Fa//ie«.^— The  land  of  Canaan  is  a  mountam- 
ous  country,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  the 
'  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  Many  of  its  moun- 
tains are  famous  in  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history.  The  most 
remarkable  are  Moriah  or  Vision^,  upon  which  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem stood,  and  Calvary ;  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  of  Cor- 
ruption ;  all  of  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  other 
principal  mountains  are  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  and  of  Gilead 

(1.)  Lebanon,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  Libanusy  is 
a  long  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  extending  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sidon  westward,  to  that  of  Damascus 
eastward,  and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  consists  of  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges,  which 
are  known  by  difierent  names ;  viz.  Libanus  and  Antilibanos. 
Which  of  these  ridges  was  properly  called   Libaniis,  is  not 


•  Dr.  Clarke  sTravels.  vol.  iv.  pp.  283— 2S5.      f  Buckingbtm  s  Travelii,  p.  339. 
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well  agreed  upon  by  writers.  Ptolemy  and  ibe  LXX  dfattn- 
gutthing  the  northern  ridge  by  that  name,  while  the  present 
inhabitants  make  it  to  be  the  southern.  '  These  mountains  may 
be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  some  pfirt  or  other  of 
them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  The  mo8t^  ele^' 
yated  sunmut  of  one  of  these  ridges  was  odled  by  the  Hebrews 
Herman;  by  the  Siddnians,  Sirion;  and  by  theAmoirites,  Shenir. 
(Deut.  iii.  9.)  These  mountains  are  by  no  means  barren,  but 
are  almost!  all  cultivated :  their  summits  are,  in  many  parts, 
level,  and  form  extensive  plains,  which  are  sown  widi  com, 
and  all  kinds  of  pulse.  They  are  watered  by  numerous  springs, 
rivulets,  and  streams  of  excellent  waters,  which  diffuse  on  all 
sides  a  freshness  and  fertility  even  in  the  most  elevated  regions.'* 
^  After  travelling  for  six  hours  in  pleasant  vallies,"  says  D*Ar* 
meuXf  ^  and  over  mountains  covered  with  different  species  of 
trees,  we  entered  a  small  plain,  on  a  fertile  hill,  wholly  cover- 
ed  with  walnut-trees  and  olives,  in  the  middle  of  i^Jiich  is  the 
village  of  Eden.  It  is  truly  an  epitome,  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  which  it  bears  the  name."  These  mountains  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  then*  stately  cedars,  which  are  now 
not  very  numerous;  **  These  noble  trees,''  says  Maundrell, 
^  grow  amongst  the  snow,  near  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  then*  own  age  and  largeness^ 
ais  for  those  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  die  word  of 
Crod.  Here  are  some  of  them  very*old,  and  of  a  prodigious ' 
bulk  ;  and  oAers  younger  of  a  smaller  size.  Of  the  former  I 
could  only  reckon  up  sixteen ;  the  latter  are  very  numerous. 
I  nieasured  one  of  the  largest,  and  found  it  twelve  yards  six 
inches  in  girt,  and  yet  sound  ;  and  twenty^seven  yards  in  the 
spread  of  its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  six  yards  from  the ' 
ground,  it  is  divided  into  five  limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal 
to  a  great  tree."  Le  Bruyn  also  tells  us,  that  he  had  the  curiosi- 
ty  to  measure  the  bigness  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  ce- 
dars ;  and  that  he  found  one  to  be  fifty^seven  spans  about, 
and  the  other  forty^even ;  he  adds,  that  while  he  was  upon 
the  snow,  he  gathered  off  the  top  of  one  of  the  cedars  some 
of  its  fruit ;  and  broke  off  several  little  brandies  to  preserve 

B  B 
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fiffther  on  it  a  riBng  gnrnnd,  firom  which  ft  is  nid,  that  CAskt 
dellFered  the  loiig  and  exoellent  discoune,  called  the  *  Sorw 
moa  on  the .  Mooat,'  aad  die  whole  view  ia  this  quarter  h 
IbcNUfeded  by  the  high  range  of  Gebel-eUTelj,  or  the  Mouat^ 
of  Saow.  The  city  of  Saphet,  Bopposed  to  be  the  aaciieat 
Bethaluih,  a  city  said  to  be  seen  far  and  near,  and  thovg^l  to 
be  alluded  to  in  the  apophthq^  which  says,  *  a  city  set  on.  a 
hill  cannot  be  hid*  (Matt  v.  14)»  l9  also  pointed  out  ia  this 
direction.  To  the  north  were  the  stoney  hills  over  whidi  we 
had  journeyed  hidier,  and  diese  completed  this  truly  grsad 
and  interesting  pancniunic  view*''* 

(4)  The  Mauniain$  of  Israel f  or  of  Ephraim  were  ^tuaied^ 
in  the  Tery  centre  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  opposite  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  The  soil  of  both  is  fertile,  excepting  tlMMe 
ridges  of  the  mountains  of  Israel  which  look  towards  the  re* 
gion  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  are  both  rugged  and  diffieoll 
of  ascent,  and  also  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  extending 
from  the  mount  of  Olives  near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jer»- 
cho.  The  whole  of  this  road  is  held  to  he  the  most  dangerous 
in  Palestine,  and,  indeed,  the  very  aspect  of  the  scenery f  is 
sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder, 
and  on  the  other,  to  occasion  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who 
pl»s  that  way.  The  bold  projecting  crags  of  rocks,  the  daik: 
shadows  in  which  every  thing  lies  buried  below,  the  towering 
height  of  the  cliffs  above,  and  the  forbidding  desolation  wfaich 
every  where  reigns  around,  present  a  picture  that  is  quite  in 
harmony  throughout  all  its  parts.  With  what  pro[Hriety  did 
our  Savjour  choose  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  that  delightful 
tale  of  compassion  recorded  by  St.  Luke  I  (x.  90—34.)  One 
must  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by 
an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  travell^  who 
rushes  on  to  catch  a  new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  must 
be  alarmed  at  the  very  stamp  of  the  horse's  hoofe  resounding 
through  the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the  savage  shouts  of  the 
foatmen,^  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing  thunder  produced 

•  Backlnghmn't  TraTels,  pp.  107—109.  f  See  the  Plate. 

(  It  if  MMd  la  trmvellingr  tbroogfa  this  Bohiarj  pns,  to  be  attended  bj  a 
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by  the  disebargeof  iheir  pieces  io  tbe-Talleys  ;  one  mu^  wit- 
iiesii«ll  this  upon  thespof,  befin^  tbat  the  fid!  force  aiid  beanly 
of  fbe  admirable  story  of  the  good  Sannaritaii  can'be  percai^tjL 
Hfre  pillage,  wounds,  and  death,  woidd  be  aoboinpaiiied^  with 
double  terror,  from  the  frightful  aspect  of  every  thing  around. 
Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  fellow-creaCure  in  dis- 
tress, as  the  Priest  and  Levite  lure  said  to  have  done,  strike»  one 
with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  -  And  here 
too,  the  compassion  of  the  good  Samai^tan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have  IqA  to  it,  in  a 
spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty,  and  from  the  bravery  which  was 
necessary  to  admit  of  a  miotn's  exposing  himself,  by  such  delay, 
to  the  risk  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from  which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  his  fellow-creature.*  The  most  elevated 
summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  that  was 
anciently  called  the  rock  of  Rimmon  *(Jndg.  xx.  45^  47.),  is  at 
present  known  by  the  name  of/Qnaroiilafita,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  temptation.  The  moun- 
tains of  Ebal  (sometimes  written  Gebal)  and  Gerizim  ^  (Deut. 
xL  29.  xxvii.  4,  12.  Josh.  viii.  30— d&.)  are  situated,  the  for- 
mer to  the  north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Nar 
polase,  whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  town.  In  the  mountiains  of  Judah  there  are  nu^ 
merous  caves,  some  of  considerable  size  :  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  the  cave  of  AduUam,  mentioned  1  Sam.  xxii.  42. 
"^  (5.)  The  ilfotiii/aifi«  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  extend  from  Hermon  southward  to  Arabia  Petro^a. 
The  northern  part  of  them,  known  by  the  name  of  Bashan,  was 
celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,  atid  numerous,  herds  of  cattle 
pastured  there,  to  which  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. -  The  scenery  of  this  elevated  tract  is  described  by  Afr. 
Buckingham  as  extremely  beautiftil  :  its  plains  covered  with 
a  fertile  soil ;    its  hflls  clothed  with  forests,  and  at  every  new 


Dumber  of  armed  men,  who  keep  up  a  continued  thoat,  tent  forth  from  hill  to 
hill,  which  is  re-echoed  through  all  the  TaUejfi. 
•  BadLingham*a  TraTelt,  pp.  99S,  293. 
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torn  pmentiDg  the  moal  beaotifiil  landBcapeB  thai  caft  be 
ioMigfaiedL  The  middle  part,  is  a  stricter  seme,  was  tenned 
Gilead;  and  in  the  aondieni  parts,  beyond  Jordan,  were  die 
moantains  of  Abaiim,  which  are  oonjectmred  to  ha^e  doriwd 
their  name  from  the  panes  between  the  hilk  of  whidi  they  aie 
£iiiiied«  The  most  eminent  among  these  are  Pizgah  and  Jiebs, 
whidi  form  a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  Ae 
whole  hnd  of  Canaan.  From  mount  Nebo  Moses  surveyed 
the  promised  land,  before  he  was  gathkred  to  ki$  people  (Numb. 

xxvii.  12,  ia)» 


sifiUTAi  evmti»wu 


UBMBSIS  CiMp.  iii. 
Verie  lv-*Ko#  tte  lerpeBt  wag  niore  sttbtle  than  ny  beaat  of  t&e  'field  iMk 

the  Lord  God  had  made. 


The  Serpent.  VfnS  (naehaeh).  This  animal,  which 
made  the  unhallowed  instrument  of  the  seduction  of  our  fint 
parents,  has  been  considered,  we  believe,  in  all  i^pes^  boA 
by  Jew  and  Christian,  to  have  been  the  serpent;  no  doidit 
had  arisen  upon  the  subject,  till  the  learned  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  a 
few  years  since,  sug^gested,  that  the  original  word  ndehoik 
might  denote  a  **  creature  of  the  ape  or  ouran^utanff  kind.*' 
This  opinion,  proceeding  from  so  distinguished  an  individnal, 
and  being  sanctioned  by  many  plausible  arguments^  renden 
it  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  an  examination  of  ibe 
subject ;  although  its  comparative  non-importance  might  have 
justified  our  passing  it  over  in  silence.  We,  therefore,  advance 
to  the  investigation,  hoping  to  shew  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  Doctor's  hige- 
nious  hypothesis. 

It  is,   however,  necessary  to  premise,  that  Dr.  Clarke  has 
enveloped  the  word  in  such  a  mist  of  uncertainty,  as  almost 

V 

*  See  WelPa  Geography,  and  Honi6,  vol.  iii,  part  L  ch.  8.  §  4. 


totally  to  ohiciire  its  idgniftcatioii.  He  Uaii^aicirilM  m«iail»g» 
to  it  ia  its  rimple  Mtaie,  wbi<:h  are  only  ^ue  w|iea  af^^Ued .  19^ 
iU^vmious  modificaHon$  \  and  froi^  this  fancied  awli%iiiity:0r 
the.  word  he  has  drawn  condosions  £»ypia)ide  to,.lWQpipipi»«. 
"  Sorely/*  he  obserres^  <<the  (mr€mr<k^angi^9A  likely  to  hf^ 
die  animal  in  qqestion,  a^  tfTTJ  {nachoih)  wd  o^  are  likely, 

toMaan  at  once,  a  tnake^  a  croeodiUj  a  hippopotmmnu^  for* 
Mteofiojiy  acAatn,  a  pair  offeit€r9j  apiece  ofhraeej  h piece 
of  Heelf  and  a  conjuror J^  Now  any  one  tolerably  acquainted- 
with  the  Hebrew  language  must  be  well  aware  that  these  words 
bear  no  such  meaning.    Braes^  or  rather  coppery  is  /ns^^  or 

mthnj  *'  which  seems  to  be  thus  denoniinated/'  says  Parkhurst, 

^  from  its  colour  resembling  the  usual  one  of  s^ente.    And ' 
in  the  present  case  it  is  observable,  that  copper  is  not  .6nly  of 
a  eerpentine  colourj  but  resembles  those  nox]0]a$  animals  in 
its  destructive  properties,  being  in  all  its  preparations  accounted 
poisonous.*^    Hence  jiltfnj  (necko^heih)  signi^es,  according  to 

Parkhur$tf  poisonous  filthy  Vkie  verdigris  (not  fornicatxqn 
Ezek.  xyi.  36,^.     JltfTTj  also  denotes  a  cAatn,  ox  fetter  of 

iroMor  copper^  and  in  ihe.dual  U^FSVim  ^  po^r  of  fetters^, 
Arosttf,  as  we  say,  irons.  A  conjuror^  or  rather  an  augur^ 
is  also  not  Jtmi  (nachash)  but  itfn^  [menachesh)  from  itfTfl 

[miekesh)  to  augur^  to  use  auguries.    Hence,  it  appears,  from  the^ 
aMemblage  of  meanings  which  haye  been  attributed  to  the  word 
tfn3  there  are  but  three  left,  vizw  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  and  a 

TT 

hippopotamuSf  which  it  can,  with  any  fairness,  be  said  to  bear, 
and  eyen  of  these,  the  two  latter  are  but  dubious.  The  word 
tfien,  could  not  appear  <'  to  be  a  sort  of  general  term,  confined 
to  no  one  sense,"  but  a  jrenera/  term  for  the  whole  sey]peiiltae 
genus. 

The  first  argument  which  Dr.  Clarke  adduces  in  support  of 
his  opinion  is  brought  from  an  .Arabic  root.  **  A  root  in  this 
language,*'  he  obseryes,  **  yery  nearly  similar  to  tha.t  in  the 
text,  seems  to  cast  considerable  light  t>n  the  subject.'  t^OT 
ck  anas  or  Khanasa)  signifies  he  departed,  drew  off ,  lay  hid. 
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,$edmeedj  ilunk  awayr  from  this  root  comes  WtVH  (akhma$) 
HUDin  {khoHoaa)  and  tnJWT  {Khcmoos)  vfhich  all  signify  an  ape^ 
or  taiyrwy  or  any  creature  of  the  nmia  or  ape  genus.  It  is 
very  remailuible  alio  that  from  the  sMie  root  comes  tt^STT 
{Khands)  the  Devil,  which  appellation  he  bean  from  that" 
meaning  of  Ji^Sn  {KkanoMa)  he  drewktff;  $edmeedf  tec  because 
he  draw$.  men  ojff  from  righteousness,  ieduees  them  from  their  * 
obedience  to  God,  &c.  kc  b  it  not  stirange  that  the  denil  and 
the  ape  should  have  the  same  name  derived  from  the  same  •  root, 
and  that  root  so  similar  to  the  wdrd  in  the  text  V*  To  this  we 
answer  that  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  may  be(  transferred 
to  the  serpent.  Dr.  Shawj  describing  the  Mosaic  pavement, 
(Travels,  p.  439.  Edit.  Land.  1 767,)  observes,  «<  Among  the 
reptiles,  we  are  entertained  with  some  few  species  of  the  ser- 
pentine kind :  though  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  none 
of  them  should  have  the  marks  and  signatures  of  the  ceraiies^ 
which  was  so  well  known  in  Eg^pt.  The  common  snakcf  which 
may  be  exhibited  among  them,  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
those  counties,  Kannesh  ;  which  by  an  easy  transition  ^ioA 
change  of  lettcfrs,  is  of  the  same  force  and  sound  with  the 
scripture  \^i  {nahhesh)y  _  So  Ctuteli  says  one  of  the  meani^ 
ings  of  ttf^n  is  a  viper  ;  and  hence  ^M^ttf^HM  a  serpent^  .which' 
isuisted  in  the  Arabic  VerHon  o{  the  Scriptures  for  the  wind 
tt^^  (nachash).    We  may,  therefore,  say  with  Doctor  Clarke, 

only  altering  his  expression  a  little  :  **  Is  it  not  strange  thil  the 
Devil  and  the  serpent  should  have  the  same  name,  deiifed 
fro^l  the  same  coot,  and  that  root  so  similar  to  the  word  in  the. 
text  V 

'  '^  But  let  us  return,"  continues  the  Doctor,  <^  and  x^nsider 
what  is  said  of  the  creature  in  question ;  Now  the  nacihask  wu 
more  subtle^  D1*iy  (Arum)  more  wise  or  prudent,  than  all  the 
beasts  of  the  J^eld  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  In  this  ac- 
count we  find,  .1.  That  whatever  the  nacAcMA  was,  be-stoq4, 
at  the  head  of  ell  inferior  animals  for  wisdom  and  understand* 
ing.  2.  That  he  walked  erects  for  this  is  pecessarily  implied 
in.  his  punishment — on  thy  belly  (i.  e-  on  all  fours)  shall  tkou 
go*    3.  That  he  was  endued  with  the  gift  of  speech^,  for  a  con- 
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versation  is  here  related  between  him  and  the  woman. '  4  That 
he  was  also  endued  with  the  gift  of  recLSon^  for  we  find  him 
reasoning  and  disputing  with  Eve.  6.  'thki  these  things  were 
common  to  this  creature^  the  womaii^  no  doiibt,  having  often 
seen  him  walk  erect,  talk,  and  reason,  and  therefore  she  tes- 
tifies 910  kind  of  surprise  when  he  accosts  her  in  the  language 
of  the  text,"  &c. 

On  the  first  characteristic  the  Doctor  observes,  **  nor  can  1 
find,  that  the  serpentine  genus  are  remarkable  for  intelligence. 
^tis  true,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent^  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
but  I  cannot  see  on  what  it  is  fotmded,  except  in  reference  to 
the  passage  in  question,  where  the  nachashj  whicK  we  trans- 
late serpenty  following  the  Septuagint,  shews  so  mudi  intelli- 
gence and  cunning :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  our  Lord 
alludes  to  this  very  place,  when  he  exhorts  his  disciples  to  be 
«0t#e,  prudent,  or  intelligent  as serpentSf  ^^lAMat^uo^i  audit 
i8;W<>^%  of  remark,  that  he  uses  the  same  term  employed  by 
the  Septuagint,  in  the  text  in  q^uestion,  •^c  w  ♦pwi/cummc,  the  ser^^ 
)fkent  ,was  more  prudent  or  intelligent  than  all  the  beasts,  &c." 
Upon  this  we  remark,  that  although  it  is  extremely  probable 
Ifiat  our  Saviour  alludes  to  this  passage  in  his  exhortation  to 
d^  disciples,  yet  Me  wisdom  of  the  serpent  appears  to  have 
another  foundation  besides  the  text  in  question.  For  the  whole 
species  of  serpents  are  noted  by  Aristotle  (who  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  Qf  this  passage,  as  he 
died  before  the  Septuagint  version  was  isade)  to  be  |M«xi^nn/3wxpe 
e^remeljf  insidious  ;  and  natundists  have  recorded  many  traits 
of  dieir  prudence  and  cunning.  Many  instancei  might  be 
pvodaced;  but  their  being  so  well  known  renders  it  superfluous 
to  adduce  more  than  one  or  two.  The  boa  constrictor^  having 
pfovMed  himself  with  a  meali  previous  to  devouring  it,  which 
whoUy  incapacitates  him  firom  defending  himself,  n^  a  dc- 
coit  of  some  miles,  in  order  to  disco(ver  whether  any  enemy 
be  neiMr  him ;  and  as  his  greatest  enemies  are  a  small  kind  of  ant 
(wiiich  some  times  wholly  devour  him,  if  they  find  him  in  that 
stale)  he  is  particularly  careful  in  his  search  for  them,  examin* 
ing  erery  jungle  and  mound  in  his  journey.    And  Pr.  Clarke 

yoi«.f.  *  pp 
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hiaqpelf  fomiBbeB  us  with  an  acconnt  of  that  beautiful  species  of 
serpent,  the  baigOf  (on  Matt.  x.  1&)  from  Cepede's  Hist»  of 
OFiparous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents,  which  tends  couMderably 
tp. establish  the  point.  **  The  boigaj*  says  Chpede^  ^  is  not 
only  to  be  praised  f<nr  its  beauty,  but  may  be  said  to  fulfil  die 
old  maxim  of  cpmbining  the  wisdam  of  the  $erpent  with  the 
hamleeeneee  of  the  doveJ*  But,  if  the  serpent-  could  not  be 
rank^  ^  at  the  head  of  all  inferior  animals  for  wisdom  and 
understanding,"  we  conceire  it  would  not  militate  much  against 
its  being  the  nachash.  Something,  surely,  must  be  allowed 
for  the  consequences  of  die  emree  denounced  upon  it.  Animals^ 
and  m  £eict,  ctyery  terrestrial  object,  must  have  undergone  an 
awful  and  important  change  since  the  fall.  Are  we  then  to 
imagine  that  we  shall  find  the  naeh€uh  in  the  same  state  now^ 
as  before  that  fittal  period,  except  only  thesbodily  change  whidi 
then  took  place  ?    Surely  not. 

On  the  second  characteristio  of  the  naehashf  Dr*  Claika 
observes,  <<  none  of  them  {eerpents)  did  or  erer  can  walk  eraeti 
The  tdes  we  hare  had  of  two-footed  and  foun-footed  serpent% 
are  justly  exploded  by  every  judidous  naturalist,  and  are  uttet^ 
ly  unworthy  of  credit.  The  very  name  eerpent  comes  fipon 
serpo  to  creep,  and  therefore  to  such  it  could  be  neither  eicriMi^ 
nor  punishment  to  go  on  their  bellies,  i.  e,  to  creep  onr  as 
they  had  done  from  their  creation,  and  must  do  F^iiile  HbamBt 
race  endures.''  Surely  the  Doctor  would  not  deduce  an  avgii* 
ment  that  serpents  always  creepedy  from  a  Latin  name  1  Doe$ 
the  HebreWf  ot  even  the  Oreek  word  signify  creeping  %  €!er» 
tainly  not.  Then  why  bring  forward  a  Latin  derivation  i(X 
an  argument,  as  if  it  were  the  first  name  which  the  anjmil 
received? 

Neither  is  there  any  foundation  for  asserting  that  the  tine JUuft 
must  have  walked  erect.    The  expression  Tf^n^  ^y  (a/  gaekomm 

cha)  upon  thy  belly  (in  verse  14)  will  not  bear  the  sense 
which  is. given  it  by  the  Doctor,  viz.  *^  upon  all  fours.^*-  In 
the  only  other  place  where  ^n^  {gachon)  is  used  it  »  {Main- 
ly distinguished  from    going  upon  all  fours.,  (Lev.  xi.  jfSL) 
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^*  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly,  f\ni  b^  (al  jfacAoii|*-4he 
same  expressiou  asin  GeD.iii.)  and  whatsoever  goeth  uponalljhurt 
93D}k  hjf  (a'  arbUf  upon  four)  or  whatsoever  hath  more  feet 
among  all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,  them  ye 
shall  not  eat ;  for  they  are  an  abomination.''  The  sefpenty  then, 
may  have  been  the  nachash,  there  being  no  necessity  for  its  pre- 
viously walking  erect,  nay,  no  necessity  for  its  walking  upon  all 
Jours f  as  we  imagine  will  be  evident  from  the  following  judicious 
note,  on  this  passage  by  Bishop  Patrick :  **  But  what  sort  it  (the 
serpent)  was,  is  not  here  expressed  :  but  all  agree  there  is  now 
none  like  it ;  the  curse  of  God  having  degraded  it.  St.  Basil, 
in  his  book  of  Paradise  (p.  627)  saith,  it  was  not  a  frightfdl 
creature,  as  it  is  now,  axaa  ^^(xnmf  *at  hfxt^f^  but  mild  and  gentle. 
Not  crawling  and  winding  about,  in  a  terrible  manner,  axx'  Hqxoc 
Hn  fntm  0t0n*M{,  but  lofty  and  going  upright  upon  its  feet.  Several 
of  the  Jews  have  been  of  this  opinion,  and  our  jfamous  Mr. 
Hede  inclines  to  it,  (Discourse  38.  p.  291,  &c.)  But  I  take 
the  conjecture  of  another  very  learned  person,  now  a  bishop 
of  our  church,  to  be  far  more  probable ;  which  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  strengthen.  There  w^re  (and  still  are  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  world)  serpents  having  wings  and> 
shining  very  brightly,  like  to  fire.  So  we  read  (Isa.  xiv.  29.) 
of  ^flying  fiery  serpent.  Which  ^ery  serpents  are  called 
seraphim  in  Numb.  xxi.  6,  8,  and  termed  fiery,  not  merely  with 
itepect  to  their  venom,  which  made  sore  inflammation  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  Were  bitten  by  them ;  but  because  they-- 
appeared  shining  like  fire,  when  they  flew  in  the  air. 
'  Whence  seraphim  is  the  name  also  of  the  highest  sort  of 
angels,  (called  the  angels  of  the  Presence,  Isa.  vi.  2. 6.)  who 
appea^d,  I  suppose,  in  some  such  form  with  flaming  wings. 
For  otherwise,  I  cannot  think  serpents  would  have  been  ho- 
noured as  sacred  things  in  so  many  countries,  as  we  find  they 
anciently  were,  unless  they  had  been  the  symbols  of  angels. 
The  devil,  therefore,  I  conceive,  made  use  of  some  such  ser- 
pent (but  of  more  surpassing  brightness  than  any  now  extant) 
that  he  might  resemble  one  of  the  most  illustrious  angers,  who 
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appeared  aonatimes  in  the  like  ahape.  Whicfa  moved  Eve  the 
more  readily  to  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  aerp^it ;  taking 
it  lo  be  one  ot  those  heavenly  MenqMrntf  which  she  had  aeen 
sometime,  in  sndi  a  splendid  form,  attend  upon  the  divine 
glory  or  majesty.  For  die  angels  always  made  a  part  of  the 
Shechihah.  And  thus  one  would  think  Tertallian  understood 
this  matter,  when  he  said  in  his  book,  De  Praescript.  HaereL 
c.  47,  istnm  fnisse  serpentem,  cui  Eva,  ut  filio  Dei,  crediderat ; 
*  this  was  the  serpent,  to  whom  Eve  gave  credit,  as  to  the  Son 
of  God«*  Whidi  if  any  onetake  lo  be  the  words  <^the  heieticB 
he  k  there  speaking  <^;  yet  those  are  not,  which  we  find  in  Jiis  bodL 
against  the  Valentinians,  (cap.  2,)  where  he  saith  theserpent  was 
d  primordio  Dwini  iwiagimiM  prmdo^  an  usurper  of  the  divine 
image  from  die  b^;inning*  See  Dr.  Tennison  of  Idolatry^ 
p.  36&.  To  which  that  passage  of  Epiphanius  may  be  added^ 
.  who  mentions  some  hereticB  (who  might  have  some  truth  among 
them)'  that  said,  the  woman  listened  to  the  serpent,  msmmI^^ 
imetm,  and  believed  him,  or  was  persuaded  by  hi|n,  ag  tie  Sta 
of  OoJL  (HflBres.  37.  n.  25.)  And  one  would  think  R.  Bediai 
had  this  notion  in  his  mind,  when  he  said  (upon  the  14di  vene 
of  this  chapter)  ihxM  is  ike  secret  (or  mysiery)  of  the  Holy 
Language,  thai  a  serpent  is  called  sauaph,  as  an  angel  is 
called  SARAPH.  For  which  be  quotes  the  forenamed  |dace, 
(Nuai.  xxL  6.)  and  then  adds,  the  Scriptures  call  angels  SB- 
RAPHiM ,  becauide  they  were  the  offspring  of  this  old  serpent 
Which  can  have  no  meaning,  I  think,  but  this ;  that  the  devil 
(whom  St.  John  calb  the  old  serpent^  Rev.  xii.  9.)  in  this  ser- 
pent k^re  spoken  of,  counterfeited  a  glorious  serapAiai,  and 
thereby  seduced  Eve  to  give  credit  to  him." 

Oa  the  third  and  fourth  characteristic  of  the  nachash^  Dr. 
Clarke  observes,  *^  They  (serpents)  have  no  organs  of  speech^ 
or  any  kind  of  articulate  sound ;  they  can  only  hisu  .  It  Jb 
true  that  an  ass^  by  miraculous  influence,  may  speak ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  miraculous  interference 
herd  God  did  not  qualify  this  creature  with  speech  for  the 
occasion,  and  it  is  not  intimated  that  there  was  any  other 
a^fent,  that  did  it :   on  the  contrary,  tbe  text  intimates  that 
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speech  and  reason  were  natural  to  the  nmehash  ;  and  ir.tt  not 
in  reference  to  this,  the  inspired  penpian  says,  *  Now  the  nachash 
was  more  wise  or  intelligent  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  fielA 
which  the  Lord  God  had  made.'' '  We  confess  we  cannot  pev* 
ceive  that  '*  the  text  intimates  that  speech  and  reason  were  natural 
to  the  nachash  ;  and  though  **  it  is  not  intimated  that  there  was 
any  other  agent"  in  tl^is  passage f  yet  it  certainly  has  been  always 
so  understood,  not  only  by  Christians  but  by  Jews  ;  and  we 
have  it  from  infallible  authority  that  it  was  the  old  serpent^ 
the  cfevi/,  who  assumed  the  form  of  the  nachash  for  this  truly 
diabolical  purpose.  **  And,  as  a  man  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit,  all. the  works  he  doeth,  and  all  the  .words  that  \im;\ 
speaketh,  •  are  not,  but  by  reason  of  the  evil  spirit  thatis  wMiiP'' 
him;  so  the  serpent,  all  the  works  Aat  he  did,  and  sM  the 
itVords  that  he  spake,  he  spake  not,  neither  did,  but  by  reason  i 
(rf*  the  devil.'':— (Ptr  Are /?•  Eliezer^  cap.\i.)  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Jetr,  and  with  it  his  brethren  agree,  though  ftc^uent-^ 
ly  mixing  much  fable  with  their  opinions.  In  the  Little  ]^a/A»ct 
Kubeni  (Num.  3,  under  the  title  Sammaeh  out  of  Zohar)  k 
the  following  :  '^  Before  the  first  man' had  sinned,  Sammael  (L  e» 
the  devil)  was  one;  of  the  seraphim^  and  had  six  wings,  but 
he  fell  off  from  the  Lord,  &c.  But  when  he  had'seduo<ed 
Adam  to  transgress,  he  was  cast  out  of  heaven,  as  we  read  in 
Yalkui  Shimeoni  (fpl.  6.  Col.  4.  N.  2J.)  to  the  following 
effect:  *  he  (namely  God)  set  them  all  three  before  him,  ani 
pronounced  upon  them  a  sentence  of  nine  curses  and  of  death; 
and  cast  Sammael,  with ,  all  his  host,  from  his  place  of  glo^i 
and  out  of  heaven  ;  and  cut  off  the  serpent's  feet;  and  adiled 
this  to  her  punishment,  that  once  in  every  sev^n  yean,  she 
should,  with  great  pain  to  herself,  be  Aipt  of  her  skin.'*^  So 
inSepher  habba  hir  (parasha  Bereshithj  oni  of  Midrash  Ruth) 
^  When  the  holy  and  blessed  God  made  man,  he  formed  him 
out  of  the  ground  of  the  temple,  and  having  set  him  upon 
his  legs,  all  the  creation  came  to  worship,  or  do  homage  to  him 
(the  man.)  And  what  did  the  holy  and  blessed  God  then  f  He 
took  him  from  the  place  and  set  him  in  Paradise,  and  made  him 
ten  nuptial  heavens,  like  those  he  will  hereafter  prepare  in  Pa- 
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nXtie  fyt  Ae  jmtL    A^  die  mmnteriBg  aiig^  weiit  down  and 
rejoiced  befiyre  hun  (tbe  man).    God  likewise  endowed  him 
with  tbe  most  oomnfrnmate  wisdom.  But  when  Sammael  descend- 
ed and  sawtbe  glory  that  Adam  was  placed  in,  and  the  miniB- 
lering^  angels  serring  at  his  wedding,  he  envied  him.    What 
did  he  f  '  He  took  the  serpent  and  transfinrmied    it  into  the 
likenesB  of  a  camel,  and  riding,  thereon,  descended  and  ae* 
daced  him  (Adam)  into  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  his  Creator*'' 
Nearly  of  the  sanie  imp(»t  ig  the  fidlowing  passage  fixnn  Rabbi 
Meiiachem   Ton   Rekanafs  Exposition  on  the  five  books  of 
Moses  (parashii  Bereshith.)    **  The  wicked  Sammael  made 
ti  covenant  with  dl  the  upper  gods  against  his  Lord,  becaiHe 
die  holy  and  blessed  God  had  said  to  Adainand  Eve  <  andhave 
dominion  over  all  the  fish  of  the  sea.'    How  can  I  prompt  dies 
that  they  sin  and  be  driven  out  before  me  %    Then  came  hl^ 
widi  all  his  hosts,  and  looked  himself  out  a  mate  on  earAp 
that  was  like  him,  and  found  the  serpent,  which  had  die  like* 
ness  of  a  camel ;  on  which  having  seated  himself,  and  ri^i^ 
on  her^back,  he  weilt  to  die  woman  and  thus  accosted  Insr : 
Is  it  so,  that  God  hath  said,  of  every  tree  of  the  g^arden  thon 
mayest  freely  eat ;  thinking  within  himselfji  I  will  not  ask  or 
add  more,  so  as  to  give  ner  room  to  diminish  (my  words). 
To  this  she  answered, '  Hehasonly  forbidden  us  the  tree  of  know- 
Mge,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  hath  said,  <  of 
tbe  firuit  thereof  ye  shall  not  eat,  nor  touch  it,  to  the  end  that 
3^  die  not  thereby/    She  said  two  words,    yyn  ^9D  (mippefi 
hd^itz)  of  the  <  fruit  of  the  tree  f  whereas  He  (God)  only 
said  to  them  yVD  {niouaiiz)  *  of  the  tree.'    She  also  declared 

that  Cod  had  said,  <  thou  shalt  not  touch  it,  to  the  end  thou 
mayest  not  die;'  whereas  God  had  said  no  such  thing.  What 
did  the  wicked  Sammael  ?  He  went  directly  and  touched  di^ 
tree.  Then  spoke  the  tree  and  said,  <  The  foot  of  pride  come 
not  near  me,  nor  let  the  hand  of  the  wicked  move  me  :  O  thoa 
wicked  one,  touch  me  not.'  .Hereupon  he  (Sammael)  went  to 
die  woman  and  said,  *  I  have  touched  the  tree,  and  yet  am  not 
dead,  nor,  though  thou  touch  it,  shalt  thou  die.*    But  when 
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the  woman  was  come  to  the  tree,  and  had  touched  it,  she  saw 
the  angel  of  death  coming  against  her,  and  she  said,  *  Perad- 
▼enture  now  I  shall  die,  and  God  will  create  anodier  woman, 
and  give  her  unto  Adam ;  behold  I  will  penniade  him  to  eat 
with  me.  If  we  die,  we  shall  die  togedier ;  and  if  we  live, 
we  shall  lire  together*'  Then  took  she  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
and  gave  thereof  to  the  man  4dam ;  and  both  their  eyes  were 
opened/'  Many  other  passages  might  be  adduced,  but  they  all 
amount  to  this,  **  the  devil  and  the  serpent  are  called  by  one 
n&nic,"  (rPBl  *)1/1B3  caphior  waporach^  because  **  Sammae] 
ft  the  old  serpent,''  (Txeror  hammor^  parasha  $haphetm.) 

What  Dr.  Clarke  adds  under  ihejlfth  head,  we  conceive 
greatly  tends  to  nullify  his  own  argument.  <<  And  indeed," 
he  observes,  **  from  the  manner  in  which  this  is  introduced, 
it  appears  to  be  only  a  part  of  a  convensation  which  passed 
between  them  on  the  occasion."  So  several  of  the  Rabbins 
and  others  have  said.  Now,  if  this  be  only  a  pmri  of  the 
conversation,  there  might  have  been  the  expression  of  mueh 
surprise^  previous  to  these  words.  But  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  note  of  Bishop 
Patrick,  before  cited,  which,  we  imagine,  will  throw  considera- 
ble light  upon  it. 

Dr.  Clarke,  however,  further  observes,  **  Should  any  perB<Hi 
who  may  read  this  note,  object  against  my  conclusions,  because 
appanfntly  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  which  is  not  exactly 
similar  to  the  Hebrew,  though  to  those  who  understand  both 
languages,  the  similarity  will  be  striking :  yet,  as  I  do  not 
insist  on  the  identity  of  the  terms,  though  important  conse- 
quences have  been  derived  from  less  likely  etymologies,  he  is 
welcome  to  throw  the  whole  of  this '^ut  of  the  account.  He 
may  then  take  up  the  Hebrew  root  only,  which  signifies  to 
gaze,  view  attentively ^  pry  tn/o,  inquire  narrwoly^  &c.  and 
consider  the  passage  that  appears  to  compare  the  nachash  to 
a  babbler^  (Eccl.  x.  II.)  and  he  will  soon  tind,  if  he  haye  any 
acquaintance  with  creatures  of  this  genus,  that  for  eame$t 
attentive  watching^  looMngy  &c.  and  for  chattering  or  bab^ 
blikgy  they  have  no  fellows  in  the  animal  world.-'  &c. 
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Thoi^h  we  do  not  object  against  hm  ednclusidnfl,  **  becatae 
appareAtly  derired'ftom  an  Airabic  wbrd/'  but  becanae  we 
have  seen  that  tiie  argament  will -apply  with  equal  force  in 
laroor  of  ihe  gerpent  being  the  nadhoMh  ;  y^t  we  will  follow 
the  course  which'  die  Doctor  hte  prescribed.  Having,  then, 
duly  oohsid^iied  Ae  import  of  the  Hebrew  root  from  which  ttfnS 

(vlacha$h)}B  derived,  we  conceiye  that  the  ierpent  has  greater 
claims  to  be  1m>  called  than  any  other  anhnal.  ^'  These  animals,'' 
observea' Parkhurst,  *<  are  so  remarkable  for  sharply' eyeing 
objecti^tbat  a  $erpent*$  eye  (serpentis  oculis,  ptcec  o^/ma.)  became  a 
pipveib  among  the  Greeks' and  Romans,  who  applied  it  to  those 
who  tnew  things  sharply  or  acutely^  Anh  etymological  writers 
darive  the  Greek  A{«Mr  a  dragon  (a  kind  of  serpent)  from  h^au 
to '  tneWf  beholdf  and  o^  a  serpent ^  from  oitnfjuu  to  see.  (See 
Maitinii  Lexic  Etymol.  in  Draco.)  An  ingenious  writer,  speak- 
ing of  the  suppoaedyotciiialj^on  in  the  rattle-snake's  eye,  says, 
*  it  is' perhaps  more  universal  among  'the  poisonous eerpenis 
than  is  supposed :  for  our  common  viper  has  it.'  (Watson's 
Atimal  World  Displayed,  p.  284.)"  Is  not  then  ndchoMk  a 
parallel  word  with  e^?  And  have  not  the  LXX  very  properly 
so  translated  itf  But  there  is  still  another  argument  which  fa 
produced  in  favour  of  the  nachash  being  an  ape.  It  is  that 
Ae  nachash  is  compared  to  a  habblerf  in  the  following  passage 
of  Ecclesiastes,  (chap,  x.  II.) 

^  Snrdy  the  terpent  fmaehtuhj  wiU  bite  without  iocbantment ; 

And  a  iki5M9r  is  no  better. 

•  •• 

Bnt  surely  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  com- 
parison is  not  between  the  5a&6/tii^of  the  nacAa<A  and  that  of 
the  babbler  ;  but  between  the  natural  disposition  of  the  one  to 
bite,  and  of  the  other  to  babble.  Surely  the  nachash  mil  bite 
without  inchantment  (or  rather  charming 9  for  that  is  the  proper 
meaning  of   ^^  (lachash)  that  is,  it  is  its  natural  propensity 

so  to  do ;  and  a  babbler  is  no  better^  it  is  as  natural  for  him 
to  babble  as  it  is  for  the  nachash  to  bite.  This  argument,  then, 
like  riches,  has  made  unto  itself  wings  and  flown  away* 
Bnt  before  dismissing  this  passage,  we  would  observe,  that  it 
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aflfords  a  strong  argument  on  the  other  side  of  the  question; 
Here  we  find  that  the  naehash  can  be  ehantied;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  an  ape  being  charmed  f  *}  That  serpenti  might  be 
charmed,  and  rendered  harmless  by  mluieal  Moundsy^  says 
P&rkhurst.  <'was  well  knowli  to  die  ancients,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans,  .as  the  reader  may  find  ieibundantly  proved  in 
Bochart  (vol.  8.  p.  385  et  seq.)  He  also  cites  Texmoy  a  Span- 
ish writer,  who  in  the  first  book  of  his  Persian  H^tcryj  sayc^ 
that  <in  India  he  had.  often  seen  the  (Sentiles  leading  about 
enchanted  serpenti,  making  them  dance  to  the  sound  of  a 
flutCy  twining  them  about  their  necks,  and  handling  them 
without  any  harm.  To  this  testimony  I  shall  subjoin  another 
passage  or  two  firom  modern  writers.  Thus  then  the  author 
of  '  The  Conformity  of  the  East-Iodians  with  the  Jews  and 
other  ancient  nations^  (chap.  28):  Their  (the  Indians)  enchant- 
ments, or  at  least  such  as  1  have  any  knowledge  of,  have  not  very 
much  in  them,  and  extend  no  farther  than  to  taking  of  adders,  and 
making  them  dance  to  the  music  of  a  flute.  They  have  several 
kinds  of  adders  which  they  keep  in  baskets  ;  these  they  carry 
finom house  to  house,  and  make  them  dance  whenever  anybody 
will  give  them  money.  When  any  of  these  reptiles  get  into  the 
houses,  they  get  these  Indians  to  drive  them  out :  these  have 
the  art  to  bring  them  to  their  feet  by  the  sound  of  their  flutesy 
and  fty  singing  certain  songs  ;  after  which  they  take  them  up 
by  handfulsy  without  receiving  the  least  hurt  /'  So  the  ju- 
dicious Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en  Arabic,  torn.  I.  p.  152.)  speaking 
of  the  Egyptian  amusements :  *  Other  persons  make  serpents 
dance.  This  perhaps  will  appear  incredible  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  inistinct  of  those  animals  :  but  certain  species  of 
serpents  appear  to  love  music  ;  on  hearing  the  drum  they 
naturally  rear  their  head  and  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies ; 
and  this  is  what  they  call  dancing."* 

*  Thus  then,  upon,  reviewing  the  subject,  sanctioned  as  we 
are  by  the  authority  of  every  translator  and  lexicographer, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 

•  Parkburst,  voce  t^rT/« 
O    G 
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Ike  MejkMJk  was  a  ««rpefil ;  of  what  4diul  19  w^itaiv,  tkoMfl^ 
we  indine  to  the  opiiuoii  of  Bishop  Patrick.  Wo  W011I4  <»>f^ 
f;^ucIe(,iierertbekas,aai^.Cla^  does:  ''  I^  however^ 

fwy  person  should  chuse  to  differ  from  the  opinio^  s^ted  above,  |i^ 
jbat  p^ct  liberty  so  to  do;  I  fpake  it  no  larticlie  of  fii^t)l,  or  of 
phristian  cpmmonion;  I  oranrjB  the  same  liberty  to  jo^^  ^ 
mys^f,  which  I  give  |to  others,  to  whiph  every  man  has  fn 
i|i4j^putable  right." 


Jij"".,!'! 


OF  JACOB  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 


GEN E8IS  XLK.  l-tt. 
And  Jacob  called  to  hU  children  >  and  said,  AfaemMe  togeMiery  and  IwlH 
declare  onto  yon  that  which  ahall  ocenr  to  yon  In  the  daya  of  yonr  poBterity.3 

Come  together  and  hear,  ye  aona  of  Jacob ; 
And  hearken  unto  larael  your  fiithtr. 

RcuBBN— my  first4x>m  art  thon. 

My  Btrength  j  but  the  beginning  of  my  torrow!  4 
Soperlor  In  dignity,  aaperior  In  power ! 

Unreatralnable&aawaleni;  be  thov  not  aaperior, 

necanae  tho«  didst  ascend  the  conch  of  thy  fathw : 
Then  didst  then  pollate  my  bed,  going  np  to  it. 

1  The  wietrieal  form  of  tide  Address  is  In  perfect  agreement  with  the  aim^ir 
addresses  of  Gen.  W.  93,  94. :  is.  25—87. :  and  xxtU.  27—29,  39, 40.}  all  ef  wlM 
exhibit,  very  beantlfally,  the  aententions  parallelism,  characteristic  of  Hebtew 
poetry. 

9  «<  Children**— so  is  >i2  often  rendered :  and  did  not  the  dying  patrlvdi  mm 
address  both  the  seies  of  his  family  ? 

3  **  Posterity."  That  iinilM  has  this  meaning,  seePs.cix.  13,  and  Oiiuili 
4.  while  the  connection  eTidently  requires  this  interpretation. 

[Notwithstanding  that  the  word  jl^nnM  has  this  meaning,  the  conatraeCiaM  ^ 
the  words  will  not  admit  of  It  in  this  poMMige;  It  not  beiiq^  P?/Tnr?M  Vl^ 

but  D^g^^n  iinn»a.  epj 

4  *'  Sorrow**— doloris,  Vulg.  Et  certc  p>^  sscpe  dolorem  vel  luctnm  sigiUMi 
says  Drusios :  Gen.  xxxt.  18.  Dent.  zzvi.  14. 

5  ^  Unrestrainable*'  TITO*  dlsadute  -,  £dity  of  Cahnet,  184,  fki^.  «< 
Scripture  Illustrated,  &c.  p.  33, 
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Sinsoif  attd  Levi— brethren! 

They  completed  >  the  In^irity  of  «helr  stniti^eBM.  7 

0  my  lif9,  come  thod  »di  into  tll^r  teerH! 
Id  their  aaseably  be  not  oot^  riikie  hoiMOf^! 

For  in  thefar  wrath  they  slew  a  man, 

Bven  a  prince  8  they  cat  off  ia  their  TkleBce. 

Carted  was  their  wrath  $  Ant  it  waa  taree. 
And  their  Tiolencey'ihr  it  war  alttbbora. 

1  will  divide  ^  tliem  among  Jacob  j 
And  disperse  theiii  thrbi^  brati. 

JUDAH— art  thoa !    Thy  iMrethren  aiuill  praise  tbee. 

Thine  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies. 
The  children  of  thy  fiither  shah  l>ow  down  l>efore  thee. 

A  cnh  of  a  lion  is  Jndah : 

From  the  prey,  my  son,  art  tlion  gone  «p.  i® 

He  stoopeth  down,  lie  eoncliethuBS  a  lion : 
Eren  as  a  lioness !  n    Who  will  roase  him ! 

A  Sceptre  shall  not  depart  oat  of  Jndah, 
Nor  a  lawgirer  firom  between  hia  feet» 

Until  Shiloh  shall  come ; 

And  to  him  shall  be  the  homage  IS  of  peoplea, 

Bindingi3  to  the  vine  hia  yoangaasy 
Eren  to  the  choice  riue  the  colt  of  his  aas : 

6  ^  Completed"— reading  1^3»  instead  of  ^3»  with  the  Sam.  and  SeptI 

7  ^  Stratagems^— /)*>3D  is  derired  by  Geddes  ttom  iTl3  foderoi  bat  in  a 
metapl^crical  sense,  to  lay  snares*    Boothroyd. 

8  ^  Mnce**— evidently  referring  to  the  prince  of  Shecheaii  BOtieed  in  Qan. 
xxzir.  96.  According  to  Kennicott,  the  ^  is  an  interpolation,  aoud  Instead  of  ^W 
the  proper  foadlfigoagfat  to  be  ^W*  which  ia  well  known  to  aignUy  a  prince  or 

rater,  a  Sire. 

9  ^^Dirideiftc."— How  literally  was  thisaccompUshed  in  after  tloies!  Leri  hid 

BO  ebaqpaot  lot  or  portiba;  and  Shneon  recelTed  Ibr  his  portion  only  a  district 
diwilwbgrfd  firom  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  Josh.  xlx.  with  sopie  other  lands  thq^* 
oTcmn  in  the  monntidns  of  Seir  and  in  the  deaert  of  Gedar.  1  Chibn.  ir^  S4>  ^>  tt- . 
Cbfaaet*a  Diet.    Stmeon,  4to  ed. 

It  ^  Gone  mp  :^— to  the  dens  in  the  aioaiitiBlnB  anderstood*  Lowth. 

11  ^  lioness,**— H^3^»  hating  whdps,  then  most  fierce  and  actire;  and  not^ 
an  eld  lleii,  conreying  an  idea  of  decrepitnde.  Script.  Illast.  ftc  32. 

IS  «  Homage^— Jinp^.    Smith*s  Script.  Testim.  L  p.  179. 

13***'  Binding/'— Chardin  speaks  of  Tines  in  Persia'befaig  so  larg«,  thatheooold 
bardiy  eompais  the  tmnks  of  then  with  his  arms.  Border's  Or.  Cvii.  ii.  f  97«  Sd  ed. 

O   Q  2 
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Wathing  In  wtne  his  rabneiit, 

Bis  clothes  even  in  the  Jnics  of  gr«pet! 

Zbbu£um— on  the  coast  olT  the  sen  shnll  dwell, 
And  he  shall  be  for  a  haTen  of  sh>P** 
He  shall  extend  even  nuto  SIdon. 

IssAOHAa— desiring  good  things  i^ 
Reposed  betwceni^  the  borders. 

Yea,  he  saw  a  resting-place^  for  it  is  good. 
Even  the  land,  for  It  is  pleasant* 

Therefore  16  he  inclined  his  shonlder  tn  the  burden 
And  became  nnio  tribute  a  serrant. 

•    •  •  •  • 

Dan  .-—let  bim  assert  the  rights  17  of  hfai  people; 
Like  any  other  sceptred  chief  of  Israel. 

A  serpent  on  the  way  shall  Dan  be,  an  adder  In  the  path, 

That  biteth  the  hors^^s  heels, 

So  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards. 

For  thy  salyation  would  I  wait,'0  Jehorah !  l^ 

Gad  :— a  troop  mi^  inyade  him ; 
But  he  shall  iuTade  afterwards. 

AsRBE :— plenteous  be  his  fhre 
.  And  let  him  fturnish  the  dainties  of  a  king. 


14  This  alteration  is  sanctioned  by  the  Sept.,  Per8.,and  Onkelos;  seeGeddei, 
as  cited  by  Boo^hrdyd. 

15  His  porUbn  of  land  being  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  g^unds.  D^ilBtSTDTT 
seems  to  be  properly  translated  ietminot  by  the  Vnlg. 

16  Jliat  ^  frequently  has  this  meaning,  see  the  seventeen  significations  of  it 
glren  by  Parkhurst. 

17  See  ch.  zxz.  6.  where  D^H^M  ^Ul  should  be  t^nslated,  «  God  tath 
righted  me,**  Geddes. 

18  Of  whom  speaketh  the  dying  Patriarch  this  language :  of  himself  or 
another  man  ?  Was  it  the  breathing  of  his  soul  relative  to  his  own  near  prospect 
of  deliverance  from  the  troublous  scenes  of  mortality ;  or  was  it  applied  to  one  of 
these  his  sons  ?  To  Dan  it  might  be  referred  ;  for  Jacob  had  foreseen  that  the 
state  of  his  tribe  would  become  deplorable,  both  for  its  immediate  difficultici^ 
Jos.  six.  47.  Judg.  1. 34 . :  and  especially  for  the  idolatry  which  they  would  lakro* 
dace,  Judg.  xviii.  30.  1  Kings  xii.  29. ;  whereby  they  would  bring  ruin  upos 
themselves  and  their  fellow-tribes.  Or  to  his  son  Gad,  these  words  might  allnde; 
for  the  inartial  character  of  his  offspring  would  render  pre-eminently  needful  the 
**  salvation  of  Jehovah.'* 


^ 
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Napthali— be  a  deer  19  roamhig  fredy ; 
Thatshootetli  forth  beainlful  antlm.  19 

A  prosperoni  00a  has  Josbph  been !  « 

A  froitfol  ttem  by  a  foimtlUn; 

The  branches  90  ^hereof  hare  ran  oTer  Ihewnll. 

Tmly  they  were  bitter  at  him,  and  contended  against  hiniy 
Yes,  the  archers  were  spiteful  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  his  bow  retained  Its  spring ;« 
And  strengthened  became  the  arms  of  its  si  bands, 

By  the  hands  of  tlie  mighty  one  of  Jacob : 
Thence  he  became  a  sb^erd^  a  Roek,  of  Israel, 

By  the  God  of  thy  father :  and  may  He  help  thee : 

Even  the  All-bonntifnl ;  and  91^  He  bless  t^ee  1 

The  blessings  of  the  heaTens  from  above— 
The  blessings  of  the  deep  lying  beneath-— 
Blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb— 

The  blessings  of  thy  father  v      -be  prevalent 
Above  the  blessings  of  the  eternal  moontains.; 
The  desirable  things  of  the  everlasting  hills ! 

'  19  Or  ^  a  spreading  terebinth,"  &c.  ^  brandiet."  WheUier  the  dijeot  of  com- 
parison  here  be  animal  or  botanical,  writers  ar<^  by  no  means  agreed :  bnt  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  ihvonr  of  the  above  reading.  Sop. 
poni^  its  allusion  to  the  deer,  the  land  assigned  to  this  tribe  iias  peculiarly: 
fiiyonrable  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  that  animal.  It  has  been  ronarked, 
that  the.  **  branchiog  horos^  might  allegorically  denq^  abundanoe  of  descendents  ^ 
mid  thit  though  only  four  sons  are  reckoned  to  Naphtall  when  be  wtnt  down  to 
Fgypty  (Gen.  zlvi.  24.)  yet  this  tribe  at  the  Exodus  numbered  above  60^000  men.' 
See  ^  Scripture  Illustrated  by  means  of  Natural  Science  j"  with  a  highly  inter, 
esting  discussion,  and  an  excellent  plate  upon  the  sulijeot.  .    .   .  ^  , 

.  SO  Hie  reading  of  the  Samaritan  ^^J^  ^JS*  is  worthy  of  notion  \  and  has- 
been  followed  by  the  Gr.  Translators,  u^  fin  vi«TciiK  j  and  they  conclude  the 
vene^with,  vfjc  ta  iy«cfc4^« 

,  81  That  is,  its  elasticity  and  fitness  for  action.  As  the  arms  of  a  bow  of  steel 
are  'strengthened  by  the  ooils  of  rope  or  hahr,  which  augment  their  powers,  the 
spring  of  which  is  the  very  strength  of  4he. instrument,  andas  ontheirretctttionx 
of  the  elastic  ^wcnr  depends  the  action  of  the  whole  weapon  %  so  God,  by  enduing. 
Josc|^  with  patience  and  self-poeaesslou  under  calamity,  supported  and  maintained 
his  iplety,  and  at  length  rewarded  it  with  triumph  and  prosperity.  ^  Hence  he 
became  a  Shepherd'*  to  feed  and  govern  his  fieUher'k  fiunily ;  <<  a  Rock"  for  the  . 
protection  and  establishment  of  <*  Israel.**    See  a  most  satisftctory  illuitration  of 

tkis  difficult  passage  in  fragment  882  of  Calmet*s  Dictionary.    * 


Lei  dMMbe  M  tW  tof  af 

Evcm  tW  koid  of  Ae  Dlrtii«iMKd«r  Mi  Iffclkrai! 


Bbkjamui  ;..iel  kia  nvoi  IMwa  iMlf. 
1m  win  devoor  the  fi«f; 


OiwfrjF*  ^'  ■» 


Siittnr  9«»cB0tjrf. 


THE  ALEXANDRIAN  (t  SEPTDAGlKt  OKflUL  VifeBOW  of  Ilie  OLD  TeSTAMBrr. 

Among  the  Greek  terelOM  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Albx- 
AHDRiAH,  or  SBPTUAOiirr,  m  it  m  generally  termed^  m  die 
moBt  ancient  and  yaloable ;  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  boA 
by^ihe  Jews  Mid  the  early  CbistiUB,  as  to  be  eonstuilty  rend 
in  the  synagogues  and  drardies.  Hence  it  is  unifonnly  cited 
l^j  the  einij  fiithcn,  wliether  Crieek  or  Latin»  and  finni  dm 
yenioB  aU-  the  tronnlationg  into  other  langnages  whidi  vets 
aveieiidy  apptored  by  die  Chiistiejii  churchy  were  exeeiMU!^' 
(with  die  exception  of  the  Syriac),  as  the  Arabic,  Arm^niia^ 
Bthiopjc,  £r0thicy  and  Old  Italic  or  the  Latin  version  in  vse 
b^9fe  the  time  of  Jenme:  and  to  diis  day  the  Septnagint  if 


i*M< 


92  Or,  aneordins  to  wne  wrlten,  ^  nlieK.'*    Otben  again  would 
]l*iy  and  *lp3*    A  idectloo'of  aooM^  Jadicioai  obaenratioDs  laay  be  aeeaSa'tte 
(Celebrated  Syuapab  of  If.  Poole. 

83  At  a  eoadadiag  aote,.!!  may  be  obterred,  that  the  ibUowiag'  analogy  iMii IrigiHl' 
feaatkedby  Gen.  Vananoey,  altered  k  little  Xfy  Dr.  Hale%  and  animadvertod  n^ 
by  0r.  A;  Cbnke,  between  the  lona  of  Iiraei  and  the  12  gigm  of  the  2Sodlae  .— 
1.  Renben-^Aqwina.  2.  Staneon  and  Lerl— Gemini.  3.Jadah— Leo.  4.AAcf^ 
Virgo,  with  an  ear  of  oorn.  5.  Imchar— Tirania.  6,  7.  Dan— Scorpio^:  and,  on  Htk' 
ceieitSal  aphere,  hia  elawa  ortginaHy  occupied  the  space  of  Libra.    8.  Joiepb 
Skgittarina.    9.  NipliCaii-^Arles :  with  a  play  on  his  name  M^D*  10.  Zebniun' 
Omcer.  Ih  Gad— reveried'Dag,  a  Sth— Pisc^et.  12.  Benjamin— Caprieom  ^^-j«rlltd^ 
on  the  Egyptian  apbere  waa  represented  by  a  goat^  led  byPsiin,  witft  a  wattle 
head. 
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axclusurely  read  io  the  Crredk  atul  nostiOilMr  Olrieiital  dwiMliet. 
Miich  uncertainty  has  prevailed  coacearing  tha  real  Uistety  of 
this  anoient  yersion ;  while  8<Hne  have  jadn>c|Ued  its  misj^uetAwm 
and  divine  origio,  other  jeminent  philalogjsts  have  kbpiired  U^ 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  executed  Iqraevend  ^pesmotia^t 
different  times.  The  most  ancient  is  account  to  be  iaapd 
in  a  treatise  written  in  the  Greek  langnago  by  AdstoaSf 
who  professes  himself  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  guards 
of  the  lung  of  Egypt  itf  t^  tifne  it  was  made  |  and  is  dclaverad 
by  way  of  letter,  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  The  follpwing  is 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  t 

Ptoi^BMY  Philadblphos,  king  of  Egypt,  wishing  to  cuta- 
blish  an  extensive  library  at  Alexandria,  committed  die  charge 
of  it  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  noble  Athenian,  who  collected 
firom  various  quarter^  20fi00  volumes.  '  In  the  cowse  of  Us 
inqiiiries  after  curious  and  valuable  books,  he  w^  infermed 
of  the  Xaw  of  Moses.  This  information  he  communicated  4o 
the  king ;  and  urged  the  knport^nce  of  a  translation  of  it  ial# 
Chnedu  Ptolemy  adopted  measures  for  obtaining  it  f  and  i^ 
Gordingly  directed  that  an  embassy  (diould  be  sent  to  Elearar, 
the  High-Priest,  at  Jerusalem,  to  request  him  to  transmit  a 
oorrect  copy  of  the  Law,  and  to  send  a  certain  number  of  grave 
andleamed  men,  who  shopld  be  capable  of  translating  it  out 
of  Hebrew  into  Greek.  Aristeasy.Sesibius  of  Tarentum,  «ad 
Andreas,  three  noblemen  of  Ptolemy's  court,  and  persons  friend- 
ly to  the  Jews,  embraced  the  opportunity,  for  soliciting  the 
liberation  of  the  Jewish  captives,  taken  priosners  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  still  detained  in  slavery.  Their  suit  was  successful, 
and  the  king  ordered  twenty  drachmas  to  be  paid  tor  each  of 
theitt,  whether  man,  woman,  or  diild.  The  sum  expended  in 
their  ransom  was  660  talents,  liberating  196,000  captives.  Aris* 
teas  and  Andreas  were  afterwards  commissioned  to  carry  the 
^>IKeial  letter  from  Ptolemy  to  Eleazar,  and  their  embassy 
^wai  accompanied  with  gifts  for  the  temple,  and  money  for  the 
sacrifices  there  offered,  and  the  general  service  of  the  sane-* 
toary)  viz  100  talents;  50  talents  in  utensils  of  gold;  and2Q 
stents  in  utensils^^f  silver,  beside  the  precious  stones  with 
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which  they  were  ddoned,  and  which  were  of  twice  the  value 
of  the  gold.    Their  embasGy  eocceeded ;  and  Eleazar  sent  to 
the  £^jiptian  king,  a  copy  of  the  Law,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  upon  skins  of  parchment  of  exquisite  fineness  and  beau- 
ty.   Six  Elders   out  of  every  tribe,  men  of  admowledged 
reputation  and  learning,  w^re  chosen  to  execute  the  translation, 
who  returned  to  Alexandria,  with  the  messengers  of  Ptolemy. 
On  their  arrival,  the  seventy-two  Elders  were  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  who  not  only  expressed  his  satis&ctioii  al 
receiving  the  Law,  and  his  astonishment  at  its  execiitioii ;  but 
also  feasted  the  Elders  for  several.days,  and,  during  the  festival, 
fully  satisfied  himself  of  their  wis(k»n  and  ability,  by  provii^ 
each  of  them  by  seventy-two  different  questions.    Thesevesi 
days  of  feasting  being  ended,  each   of  the  Elders  reoeived 
three  talents,  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  favour ;  and  were  Sbtat 
conducted  by  Demetrius  to  a  sumptuous  habitation,  prepwed 
for  them  in  a  retired  situation,  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  near  Alex« 
andria.    Here  they  pursued  their  important  undertaking  with 
the  utmost    diligence,  daily  collating  their   separate  versions 
with  each  other,  and  then  dictating  the  approved  version  to  De- 
metrius, who  acted  as  their  scribe.     In  seventy-two  daysthey 
completed  the  whole  translation,  which  was  afterward  read 
ii^  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  expressed  his  approbatiotf  in 
the  most  decided  manner,  and  rewarded  each  of  the  Elders, 
with  three  rich  garments,   two  talents  of  gold,  and  a  cup  of 
gold  of  the  weight  of  oi^  talent.    He  afterwards  sent  them 
honourably  back  to  Jerusalem,  loaded  with  the  most  valuable 
gifts  to  Eleazar  the  High-Priest ;  and  commanded  the  Versioii 
itself  to  be  lodged  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary.*   Such  is  the  account  given  by  Aristeas.     ft  has  how- 
ever been  called  in  question  by  many  of  the  learned. 

Vives,  Scaliger,  Van  Dale,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  Dr.  Hody, 
were  the  principal  writers  who,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigi- 
teenth   centuries,  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  pretended 


•  Hody,  De  Biblioram  TcxUbas  Originalibus;  Aiifttece  Hist.  pp.  i^zsxv 
foL  OxoD.  1705.  * 
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iamidwe  ot  Aristeas  ;  the  latter  efcq[>eicially,  in  a  work,  etplte^ 
If  wttttM  bn  die  dubjecty  has  do  fully  exjldl^d  the  inconra- 
tenei^  and  anachronisiiiB  of  the  author,  that  the  HiBtory  of 
AMtfteas  in  now  geneitdly  considered  ab  spuriona. 

Pliilo  the  Jew,  who  alao  ndticea  die  Septoa^t  tersioii,  w^ 
fgttontnt  of  mdst  of  the  circuniBtlinees  ni^ted  by  Arlsteaa ; 
tal  He  relatles  others  which  appetkr  not  leiis  extraordinary.  Ac-^ 
Mttkig  to  hiib,  Ptolemy  PhiladelpHiis  sent  to  Palestine  fer  some 
iaEanied  JeinB^  whose  niinkber  he  do^  not  specify :  and  thes^ 
Ifoidg  orer  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  tbefe  exisctited  so  many  diib- 
fthitet  Tendons,  all  of  which  to  exactly  anid  uniformly  agreed  in 
stetii)^  ^hras^H  and  Words^  US  proved  Ihem  hdt  to  hav^  been 
^eiomoii  interpreters,  bat  prbphetically  inspired  and  drrin^' 
ly  directed,  who  had  erery  word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Spirit' 
4i  God,  throughout  the  ientire  translatioil.  '  He  iadds  that  an 
flBnual  fesdval  was  celebrated  by  the  Aleiahdriaik  Jews  in 
ttie  isle  of  Pharos,  where  die  vertfon  waii  m^de,  UhtU  his  tmke^ 
io  preaenre  the  memory  of  it,  ahd  to  iliank  €K>d  for  sd  great 
•  benefit.* 

BBt,  aldioUgh  die  story  as  namLted  by  AnsteAi^  k  tertaihly 
in  homo  measnre  fabulous,  the  general  fact  niust  be  allowed ; 
iMe  writers  prior  to  die  Chrlstiim  era,  or  nearly  coeml  widi 
it,  hare  attested  its  truth.  Aristobulns,  Josephus,  Clemenii 
Aiexttndrinus,  Josdn  Martyr^  and  EusebiUs,  and  even  the  Tal- 
iMKiical  writers  all  concur  in  the  leading  facts  of  die  histdry 
of  diis  yeniion.t  Dr.  Mancli  supposes  that  this  translation  waib 
ptmsoted  by  Ptolemy  on  p^iti^  grounds,  in  order  to  secure  diii 
lendence  of  theJet^i  hi  Egypt,  by  preventihgthetiecesiriiy  of  a 
eddslant  intereootte  widi  Judiea,  for  want  df  the  Law.  The  spe- 
Wdos  pretence  of  obtainfaig  a  topy  of  die  Law  fbr  the  library 
whidi  had  been  erected  at  Alexaindria,  he  conjecttires  to  UaVe  ori- 
giiitted  with  Demetrius.  The  traiAcriptiob  of  the  L^W  in  to  the 
Greek  characters,  and  the  version  of  it  into  the  Greek  language. 


•  De  Vitft  M<mU.  lib.  h. 

:  1 391^  KbliotKetH  Bum,  edit.  Maicli,  pt.  iL  tol.  IL  in  Ptm/ai,    WUtoni  Bib. 
MygWlt.  Piroleg.  9.    Hamlttpa'binfrodmotketstlMH^vaeHfiCwsi,  e1r;Vi. 
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he  eoBBiders  it  to  bare  heea  the  effeiet  of  eoercio*,  doC  of 
choice;  and  the  accoant  of  Aristeas  to  hiEive  beeu  written  for 
the  pqrpgBe  of  giving,  a  plausible  colooring  to  the  wbdle  toana* 
action.*  This  opinion,  if  adopted,  affords  a  reason  Why  the 
Hellenist  Jews  celebrated  the  translation  of  Uie  Law  by  air  an- 
nual feasts  and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  marked  it  by  ail  .aamial 
fastf  It  is  probable  that  only  the  £aw»  or  fire  books^  Mocea; 
were  at  first  translatedy  and  that  the  other  books  of  tbe.Old 
Xastament  were  done  at  difierent  times,  by  different  hands,  as 
the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded,  or  the  Provideiice  of  God 
appointed;  and  being  added  to  the  books  already  traiwIaWi 
were  comprehended  with  them  in  the  general  tern  Septni^jSnl, 
or  Septuagint  Version,  so  called  firom  die  number  of  translai 
tors  employed.  $ 

3fr«  Home,  howeyer,  who  fippeais  to  have  bestowed  gieai 
attention  on  the  subject^  adopts  the  opinion  t(  dtoise  who  aa|^ 
poae  that  the  sefenty  interpreters,  as  diey  ate  called,  exe^^oMl 
their  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  during  the  joint  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus  and  his  son  PhiladelphBs.  And  that  it.wte 
made  neithei-.by  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  nor  at  the  re^^iest 
nor  binder  the  superintendence  of  Demetrius  Phalimus ;  b«t 
was  volunt^ily  undertaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  use  of  their 
countrymen. 

.  B;^  this  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into.. Greek,  Dinne 
Providence  prepared  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
which  was  then  approaching,  and  fecilitaled  the  ffromulgation 
of  it  amongst  many  nations,  by  the  instruhientality  of  the  fiMst, 
most  copious,  and  most  correct  language  that  was  ever  spoken, 
and  which  became  common  to  all  the  countries  conqoered  by 
Alexander :  and  to  this  version  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
heathen  philosophers  were  indebted  for  their  most  correct  no- 
tions .  of  the  being  and  perfections  6(  God,  as  well  aar  fiM*  thfeir 
best  and  ptirest  sentiments  of  moral  duties.$ 

*  Bibliotheca -Sacra,  edit.  Mascb.  «M  $Mp.  in  Prefat.  p.  12. 

t  Hamilton's  Introdnctioa  to  Heb.  Soriptoresy  ch.  vi,  pp.  114—1 17. 

(  Hpdy,   l)p  Bibl.  Text.  Orig.  lib.  ii.ob.  Tii.ix.    Owea'a  enquirj  isto  the 
preaeal  itate  of  the  Septsaginl  Venios,  aec.  I.  pp.  S,  S. 
§  Gile  *8  Court  of  the  Gentilet,  fMSMim, 
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Tbe  two  most  noted  IMSS.  of  the  Septnagint  Version  are  the 
Co^ex  Alexandrinos  and  Ae  Codex  Vaticanns.  *  Tha  CUxIek  * 
Vatieanus,  or  Vatican  copy,  is  so  caHed  from  belonging  to  the 
Vatican  Ubrary,  at  Rome ;  and  contains  not  only  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, bnt  also  the  New.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written - 
in  the'fifth  or  sixth  centory ;  and  is  executed  in  the  nndal  w^ 
sqnara  t^haracters,  (what  we  comihonly  call  capitals,)  withoot 
distinction  of  chapters,  rerses,  or  words.  -  Cardinal  Carafa  edit- 
ed the  first  printed  edition  of  this  MS.  by  order  of  Pope  Six^ 
V.in  folio;  but  without  the  New  Testament    The  Cardiiial 
add  his  associates  were  employed  nine  years  upon  this  edition, 
wUdi  was  printed  at  Rome,  by  FVanciscus  Zunetti,  in  1587. 

;The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or  Alexandrian  copy,  was  pre- 
sented to  long  Charles  1.  by  Sir  Thcxnas  Roe,  from  Cyril  Lucar, 
Piatriardi'  of  Constantinople,  who  accompanied  the  MS.  with 
die  following  note,  written  by  his  own  hand : 

*  Liber  iste  Scripturee  Sacrae  Noyi  et  Veteris  Testamenti, 

*  pront  ex  IVaditione  habemus,  est  scriptus  manu  Theclce,  no- 
>  bilis  foeminfle  Egyptiee,    ante  mile  (pro  mille)  et  tricentos 

Annos  circiter,  paulo  post  concilium  Niceenum.  Nomen  The^ 
*^  dtt  in  fine  Libri  erat  exaratum ;  sed  extincto  Christianismo  in 
^  Egypto  &  Mahometanis,  et  Libri  una  Christianorum  in  similem 

*  sunt  redact!  conditionem ;  extinctum  ergo  et  (lege  est)  Thecl» 
^  nomen  et  Iaceratum,'sed  memoria  et  traditio  recens  observat.^ 

Cyrillus,  Patriareha  Constaptinopolitanus. 
(translation.) 
<  This  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  and  Old  Tes- 

*  tament,  was  written,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  hand 
<  of  Theda,  a  noble  Egyptian  woman^  about  thirteen  hundred 
'  yealB  since,*  a  little  after  the  council  at  Nice.  The  name  of 
'  Thecla  was  formerly  written  at  the  end  of  the  book,    bnt 

*  CSnistianity  being  suppressed  in  Egypt,  by  the  Mohamme- 

*  dans,  the  books  also  of  the  Christians  shared  the  same  fate.  . 

%       

*  Cyril*!  note  was  written  in  the  year  1628.  The  conncii  pf  Nice  was  held  at 
a  city  of  that  name  in  Nicomedia,  in  324.  The  moet  strennoaa  advocates  of  this 
MS^  hofWeTer,  consider  this  date  as  too  early ,  and  it  is  much  more  probable, 
that  it  is  about  the  same  age  as  the  Codex  Vatiamus. 

H  H    2 


*    > 
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f  But  Ihpugh  the  ^9fm  of  Tbeda  be  blotted  an^  toqi  out,  yet 
*  nQpi^  apd  tqidi^P  cqnfmue  to  preserve  iU*  ) 

Cyril»  Patriarch  of  Opniitaj^tifif^e^ 
It  if  written  oil  pardimeii^  find  like  all  the  nigit  f^l9i^ 
ipaBii^eri|»tB,  in  uocifd  characten,  without  diatinc^qn  pf  fl|Wr. 
tf(|B,  yene%  pr  wordai  and  originally  wifheut  accents^  It  oqi^ 
i^  of  fol^^  folioa,  three  of  which  contain  the  OM  T^ataineiD^ 
an4  thp  fourth,  the  New  Testament.  It  formerly  belonged  to, 
tl^e  King's  Libra^,  from  whence  it  waa  transferrad  in  1753^  to, 
the  Britiih  Bfuaeunu  A  60  aimile  edition  of  the  New  Tedtar 
ipent  of  this  MS.  was  publiatied  in^  1786,  by  IXr.  C.  GL  Woide, 
with  types  ci^  for  t^at  purpose^  line  for  line,  without  interyait 
between  thp  w<^rd%  as  in  the  manuscript  itself.  It  is  a  spleiidicl 
folio  ;  and  m  accompanied  with  a  learned  pr^focet  containiBg 
i|n  accumte  description  of  the  manuscript,  with  a^i^  ezaoi  lisi 
of  all  its  various  readings.  In.  18^4,  the  British  QoiM  # 
Commons  ordered,  thi^  a  iac  iiimile  edition  also  of  the  Old 
Testament  should  be  ei^ecuted  at  the  public  expeiice.  The^ 
Rev.  Henry  Harvey  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Britiih' 
Museum,  and  editor  of  a  beautiful  edition  of  **  Wiclifs  New 
Testament,"  printed  in  4to.  1810,  was  appointed  the  editOTr 
and  has  since  published  the  book  of  Psalms,  for  which  ^h^  hid 
issued  proposals  prior- to  his  appointment;  andsev^al  other 
parts  of  it. 

The  Autograph,  or  origin)Ed  copy  of  the  Septuagint  versioii, 
was,  most  probably,  consumed  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  die 
Alexandrian  Library,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  about  60 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  translation  was  pie* 
served  by  the  numerous  transcripts  taken  for  the  use  of 
the  different  synagogues  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  whidi 
were  sure  to  be  copied  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  care. 
Other'copies  were  also  taken  for  the  use  of  individuals.  The 
Evangelists,  and  Apostles,  and  primitive  Fathers,  made  their 
quotations  from  this  translation  ;  all  the  Greek  diurches  used 
it ;  and  the  Latins,  till  the  time  of  Jerom,  had  no  version  of 


•  JBclectic  ReTiew,  U.  pt  L  p.  216.  Manli*i  M ichaeUi,  U.  pL  a  p.  6^1. 


the  0^4  Testament,  but  what  had  b^ea  ttfOMlated  (rom  it ;  ^d 
ne^ly  all  th^  older  Oriental  versioitiB,  as  well  as^  s^v^ral  qf  1^ 
W^BterOy  are  derived  fnnpi  it, 

T(ie  Qel|ei|ist  Jews,  L  e.  thoa^  who  spoke  the  Gr^ek  IaiK> 
gWig%^  Goptinu^  tl^e  uae:  of  thia  tendon  ^m  the  time  of  jti 
{imnatioii,  till  aboi^  lOP  years  after  the  lACf^niatian  of  our  Lor^y 
when  they  b^gap  to  disuse  it,  and  finrmed  another  for  tl^eniT 
selyesj  For  as  this  yersioii  g^w  i^to  use  amqng  the  Chq^^^anfiy 
it  grew  out  of  credit  with  the  Jevrs ;  and  they,  being  pressed 
in  many  particulars  ufged  agahwt  ^em  out  of  this  version, 
by  the  Christians,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
that  authority,  began  to  deny  that  ii  agreed  with  the  Hebrew 
text.  Further,  to  discredit  the  character  of  the  Septuag^t, 
the  Jews  institnted  a  solemn  fast,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month 
Tkebet  (December),  to  execrate  the  memory  of  ita  haying  been 
i^ade.  Not  satisfied  with  this  measure,  we  ar^  assnred  by  Justin 
Martyr,  who  liyed  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century, 
thfit  they  proc^^d^  tp  expunge  seyend  passages  put  of  the 
Septimgint;  and  abandoning  this,  adopted  the  yersion  of  Aqui- 
Uwt  9  native  of  Sinppe,  a  city  of  Pontus,  who,  haying  been 
expelled  from  the  Christian  church  for  addicting  himself  to 
magic  ^and  judicial  astrology,  turned  Jew,  and  was  admitted 
mto  the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
teacher  of  his  day.  This  man,  having  made  considerable  pro- 
fiSency  in  Hebrew,  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  translation^ 
whick  he  undertook  and  published  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
128.  t  This  is  the  translation  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,,  and  not 
the  Septuagint  with  which  it  has  been  confouiided.§ 

The  Septuagint  being  written  in  the  same  dialect  as  the  New 
Testament  (the  formation  of  whose  style  was  influenced  by  it)^ 

•  BJumc  Mmt  pagani.    Vkkhm^m  Jadni  Grads  Bibliii  in  SyuMgogiM  ntenteiw— 
i:B€aUg§r  upad  Hbtffy  D^Bib,  T^xt.  OHg.  p.  221. 

t  Owen**  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Septuagint  yersion,  pp.  30—87.  j 
tad  126-*138. 

t  Prideanx's  Connection,  &c.  III.  pt.  ii.  b.  1»  and  Hody,  De  Bibl.  Text.  Orig* 
Ub.iv.p.573.  ' 

^Tlridenitz,  U.  p.  50,  and  lightfoot's  Wprlpii  IL  pp.  800,  807. 


iUt  cmitk;i  mBtici. 


THB  iCtTIBS  Ot  THE  ptAlN. 


fte  Um  ikj  to  cvMtiM  hid  fM0i  Ito  kM^ 

Amd  tha  ■bmu'Im  wwpMiglrf  wiA  dew  m  wiA  wtAm^ 

Jlmik^  >dMgjiairiteilbiy,  tkeMnnMto Hew, 
A«i  %iMM  kb  Miw  o^  JMbi*s  graoi  piOB. 


Aad  tliemewtth  fcifr  ftmMn  iif  liirtJii  il  tht  tir. 
Abb  hs  dncile  WKj/tiM  iicBC  dowB  to  Hm  btoOoOi 

Aod  the  lotos  esponded  bcr  ioofoo  brood  ood  Mr^ 
Aad  tbegoldeopoiMgnHMtco  eabelHilMd  the  troff. 

The  dork  ■ralborito  ohM&Oy  ood  Ibe  iMt  oTtto  fM 
lBterBfaq;led  with  oUret  io  ¥Mot  tioo ; 

Aod  the  welUwmtoffod  TolUeo  woto  eoferod  with  klihi 
Aai  OoMRho^  hifh  boltl€Mido  fooh  to  the  ikM. 

Bot  deetroctioo  aooo  ndeod  o*er  the  eitfee  hie  oword : 

Deerfotin  obbde  #hero  tetilltjr  hloMiird  t 

ilfIrT  rnMBfliwhiii'iiotj  imioiiil  iiniinliiili  ^ 
The  lohohitonti/eittei^  ted  pMte  w^n 


IBcol^lieephflr^diodthohkoioeDtaroe^     • 
Aod  the  oeen|^  TOit  wofee  liko  ^eoDibo  airoee  t 

Oooetcnietion  ead'tflRor  to  odiery  toned. 
Moo  iwf  lehwri  iwp  maMMoaiA— deeth  doMied  hb 

At  the  world  were  consotoiogy  the  daikeoh^  doode 

Aifircd  to  the  leoUh  of  hevren  In  their  nge ; 
And  trioMphantlj  death  slew  hie  Tictims  to  erow^ 

And  the  poire  iMured  hit  arm  In  the  froy  to  tagoge* 

■  ■ 

Terror  goferoed  each  lieort  j  tlie  inliabitaiits  flied 

Fron  the  ebontrj  arbooti  at  tbio  terrible  sight ; 
The  wOd  beista  sooghi  tiM3r^c»s»  the  ^ocka  trembled  with  dmi 

And  the  beeres  ttrangwj  wandered  oVrpowerod  by  the  li|^ 


And  thiji  Bden  la  gone,  and  her  bcoBtlliil  bowers 
In  the  spring  of  their  bloom  ha¥e  Ibrsaken  the  wM>ld ! 

And  Gomonha  and  86dom^  soblimely  raised  towers 
Ato  boOMned  ii  «i  hiwiu^  obttfloa  l&^  hoHed  ! 


T.W. 
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Siftltral  illtt0tratioti0. 


ISAUH,  ITiii 

Woi  to  the  land  abadowliig  with  wlojgt,  which  is  beyond  the  ri?erg  of  Ethiopia  t 
that  aendeth  ambassadors  by  the-aea,  eveo  in  yessels  of  bolrashes  apon  the 
watery  sayidgp^Go  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled, 
to  a  people  tCTrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto  ;  a  nation  meted  out  and 
trodden  down,  whose  land  the  ri?ers  hare  spoiled !  All  •$t  infaabitants  of  the 
world,  and  dweHers.  on  the  earth,  see  ye,  when  he  lifleth  np  an  ensign  on 
the  mountains;  and  when  he  bloweth  a  trumpet,  hear  ye.  For  so  the  Lord 
said  unto  me,  I  will  talie  my  rest,  and  I  will  consider  in  my  dwelling-place 
like  a  clear  heat  upon  herbs,  and  like  a  cloud  of  dew  inrthe  heat  of  harvest. 
For  afore  the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour  g^^ape  is  ripening 
in  the  flower,  lie  shall  both  cut  off  the  sprigs  with  prnning.hooks,  and  take 
away  and  cut  down  the  branches.  They  shall  be  left  together  unto  the 
Ibwls  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth :  and  the  fowls  shall 
summer  upon  them,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon 
them.  In  that  time  shall  the  present  be  brought  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  of  a 
people  scattered  and  peeled,  and  from  a  people  terrible  from  their  beg^nniog 
hitherto ;  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  under  foot,  whos^  land  the  rivers 
have  spoiled,  to  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hostsi,  the  mount  Zion. 

This  eighteenth  chapter  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  ol^cure  of  a]I  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  The  subject  of 
it,  the  end  and  design  of  it,  the  people  to  whom  it  isaddressed^ 
the  peirson  who  sends  the^messengets,  and  theins^tipn  to  whom 
they  are  sent,  are,  in  bishop  Lowth's  opinion,  all  obscure  and 
doubtful.  But  Lowth  unites  with  Vitringa  in  supposing  the 
chapter  to  refer  to  Sennacherib,  and  Houbigant  applies  it  to  that 
king,  and  Tirhaka ;  the  swift  messengers  representing  the  mes- 
sengers  sent  by  Tirhaka  to  the  Jews,  to  inform  them  that  he  was 
upon  the  march  against  their  enemy  Sennacherib :  Dr.  Wells' 
paraphrase  of  this  chapter  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Most 
interpreters  haye  supposed  that  this  prophecy  referred  to  Egypt,, 
and  that  it  denounced  a  great  woe,  or  judgment;  consequently 
such  interpretations  haye  been  adopted  as  suited  this  pre*con- 
ceived  opinion,  without  any  gi-ammatical  examination  of  the 
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words  in  wbicb  it  was  delivered.    This  opinion  has  been  gene* 
rally  founded  from  the  description  of  the  geographical  site  of  the 
countries  **  beyond  the  rivens  of  Ethiopia,*^  and  from  this  very 
description  bishop  Horsley  supposes  that  it  cannot  possibly 
mean  Egypt,  (p.  127,  128.)    After  baring  ably  discussed  the 
different  opinions  on  this  difBcnlt  prophecy,  he  concludes  that 
it  relates  entirely  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  ul- 
timate destruction  of  Anti-chtist,   who  will  be  the  instrument 
of  those  judgments  by  which  the  church  will  be  purified,  and 
that  it  contains  an  account  of  that  people,  who  under  the  hand 
of  Providence  will  be  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Jews  in  the  holy  land.    The  time  present 
in  prophetic  vision,  is  not  the  time  of  delivery,  but  the  time  of 
accomplishment.    If,  therefore,  the  prophecy  is  not  yet  fill- 
filled,  the  application  of  it  to  Egypt  must  be  errcmeous,  for  that 
people  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  of  any  consideration.     While 
the  people  of  the  Jews  have  been  from  the  very  beginning,  aad 
are  to  this  day,  terrible,  or  awfully  remarkable,  (as  the  word 
K"l*)^  may  be  here  translated,)  and  on  account  of  God's  plagues 
made  all  other  nations  afraid  of  the  like,  m  Crod  thr^Eitened. 
The  particle  ^]n>  rendered  **  woe  to,"  in  ver.  1.  may  be  used  as 
an  exclamation  of  surprize,  and  very  often  it  is  compellative  of 
persons  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  so  taken  here  by  Calvinj  Castalia 
—the  great  Bible— the   Bishops' — and  the  English  Geneva 
Bible.    **  Shadowing  of  wings"  may  be  intended  to  eharaete^ 
rize  some  great  people,  and  is  an  usual  image  in  prophetic  lan- 
guage for  describing  protection  afforded  by  the  stronger  to  the 
weak.    The  expressions,  a  *^  nation   meted  out,  and  trodden 
down,"  are  particularly  descriptive  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Jews,  who  are,  even  at  this  day,  every  where  trampled  under 
foot,  held  in  subjection,  aiid  treated  with  contempt  and  derision ; 
and  this  is  likely  still  to  be  their  condition,  till  their  conversion 
shall  take  place.     The  inundation  of  rivers  is  a  frequent  image 
in  the  prophetic  style,  of  the  ravages  of  armies  of  foreign  inva- 
ders, and  it  is  here  used  representing  the^devastation  committed 
by  the  enemies  of  Judah.     Ver.  3.  calls  on  the  whole  world  te 
witness  a  display  of  God's  power  and  providence,  wbich-alludes 
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to  a  renewed  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  latter  ages.     I  will 
^  take  my  res^'  in  yer.  4.  seems  to  imply  a  long  suspension  of 
the  visible  interpositions  of  Providenee  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  in  favour  of  his  people^  under  an  image  of  the , 
extreme  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  in  sunmner.    Thd  season  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  gathering  of  fruit,  is  the  prophetic  image  of 
that  period,  when  our  Lord  will  sent  forth  his  angels  to  gather 
his  elect  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven.    The  awful  predictions 
against  insincere  and  nominid  members  of  the  church,  and  their 
separation  from  it,  by  Crod's  judgments,  are  illustrated  by  the 
cutting  off  the  sprigs  with  pruning  hooks,  and  the  cutting  down 
of  the  branches,  and  this  is  to  take  place  before  that  great  event. 
It  was  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  primitive  ages,  that  Anti- 
christ's last  exploit  would  be  to  fix  his  seat  of  empire  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  would  ultimately  perish.    The  prondun  translated 
**  them," — summer  upon  them, — ^winter  upon  them,  in  the  original 
is  singular,  and  ought  to  be  rendered  **  it,"  as  the  true  antece- 
dent of  this  pronoun  is  the  word  ^^UD/my  dwelling  place, 
ver.  4«  which  dwelling  place  may  be  understood  literally  .of 
Mount  Sion.    **  In  that  time,"  yer.  7.  that  is,   immediately 
after  this  ^purgation  of  the  Church,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
fowls  of  the  mountains,  with  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  when 
Anti-christ  with  his  rebel  rout  shall  have  Axed  his  seat,  between 
the  seas,  in  the  holy  mountain — a  present  shall  be  brought ;  the 
nation  described  in  v6r.  2.  shall  be  brought  to  the  place  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Mount  Sion;    Persuaded  as  I  am  that  prophe- 
cies were  generally  given  in  reference  to  some  great  passing  event, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  connect  this  with  the  taking  of  Samaria, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shitlmanezer.     It  seems  im^ 
possible  that  Isaiah  would  have  permitted  this  remarkable,  and 
to  the  Jews,  most  interesting  event,  to  pass  unnoticed.     I  sup- 
pose, therefore,  he  broke  out  into  this  prediction  of  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  the  people  of  Judah  witnessed 
the  destruction,  of  their  apostate  brethren ;  and,  perhaps,  from 
their  signal  punishment,  apprehended  for  themselves  a  similar 
fete.    To  these  remarks  taken  from  Bishop  Horsley,  we  add 
his  translation,  with  notes,  of  this  prophecy. 

I  I  2 
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1  Ho!  Land spreadiaf  wide  the  shadow  of  (thy)  wliigi,<»  which  art 

beyond  the  rirera  of  Cush.f 
3  Accofltomcdtosend^  mewengersby  sea,-    . 

Evep  in  bulrash-vesaelSyV  ujpon  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

Go,  swift  messeegers,!! 

Unto  a  nation  ^  dragged  away  and  plucked. 

Unto  a  people  if^pnderful  from  theirbeginning  hitherto, 

A  nation  expecting,  expecting,  and  trampled  under  foot, 

Whose  land  rivers  haye  spoiled. 
3  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  woHd  and  dwellers  npon  earth 

Shall  see  the  lifllng  up  as  it  were  of  a  banner^*  upon  the  mountains. ' 

And  lAiaU  hear  the  sounding  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet.** 
* • .  ■ ,        •  '  , 

f  '  '  ' 

•  That  iS|  affording  aid  and  protection  to  friends  and  allies  in  remote  countries. 

f  The  land  of  Cush  in  holy  writ  (commonly,  but  by  mistake,  rendered  Ethio- 
pia) is  properly  that  district  of  Arabia  where  the  sons  of  Cash  first  settled. 
But  as  this  race  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  spi*eBd,  not  only  into  other  parts  of 
Arabia,  but  eastwai^d,  iy>UBd  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gnlph,  to  the  confines  of 
Susiana  \  and  westward,  across  the  Arabian  Gulph,  into  the  region  since  called 
Abyssi nia,  which  extended  along  thd  coast  from  Ptolemais  to  Arsiuoc,  and  inland 
to  the  very  sources  of  the  Nile :  the  land  of  Cush  is  often  taken  more  largely  tbr 
a  great  tracf  of  cotmtry,  not  only  comprehending  the  whole  of  Arabia  FeKx,  b«t 
haTiog  for  its  eastern  boondary  the  branch  of  the  Tigris,  below  the  town  of  Asia» 
lUid  for  its  western  boundary  the  Nile.  The  rivers  of  Cush,  in  this  place,  may 
be  either  th^  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  or  the  Nile,  the  A^taboraa, 
and  the  Astapus,  on  the  west.  But  which  of  these  are  meant,  it  must  be  left  for 
time  to  shew. 

X  <^  Accustomed  to  send**— The  form  of  the  expression  In  the  original  signiftea, 
not  a  single  act  of  sending  once,  but  the  habit  4>f  sending  perpetually. 

%  Sending  by  sea,  in  bulmsh-Tessels,  is  a  figurative  expression,  descriptive  of 
skill  in  navigation,  and  of  the  safety  and  expedition  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  called  to  arc  supposed  to  perform  distant  yoyag^. 

II  '<  Go,  swift  messengeiji**— You  who,  by  your  skill  in  navigation  and  your 
extensive  commerce  and  alliances,  are  so  well  qualified  to  be  carriers  of  a 
message  to  people  in  the  remotest  corners.  Go  with  God*s  message. 

%  **  Unto  a  nation,*'  &c.  viz*  to  the  dispersed  Jews ;  a  nation  dragged  away 
from  its  proper  seat,  and  plucked  of  its  wealth  and  power;  a  people  wonderful 
Arom  the  beginning  to  this  very  time,  for  the  special  providence  which  ever  has 
attended  (hem,  and  directed  their  fortunes  j  a  nation  still  lingering  in  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  who  so  long  since  came,  and  was  rejected  by  them,  and  now  is 
coming  again  in  glory  ;  a  nation  universally  trampled  under  foot; 'whose  lands, 
'rivers,' armies  of  foreign  fnvadertf,  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  SyromaeedonU  - 
ans,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks,  have  over-run  and  depopulated. 

**  *<  A  banner— a  trumpet."    T|ie  banner  of  the  cross^  to  be  lifted  up  mere  ^ 
conspicuously  than  ever  before ;  the  trumpet  of  the  Gosptli  to  be  sonaded  more  ^^ 
loudly  than  ever  before;  in  t\ic  latter  ages. 
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• 

4  For  thift  Mith  Jehovah  unto  me :  ' 

I  will  Bit  still*  (but  I  will  keep  my  eye  upon  my  prepared  habitation.) 

As  the  parching  heat  Just  before  lightning, 

As  the  dewy  clond  in  the  heat  of  harrest. ' 
6  For  afore  the  hanrest,t  when  the  bud  is  coming  to  perfection, 

And  the  bloaaom  it  become  a  Jnicy  berry. 

He  will  cut  off  the  naeleaa  ihoots  with  pnming  hooka. 

And  the  bill  shall  take  away  the  luxariaat  tMranches.^ 

6  They  shall  hie  left  together  to  the  bird  of  prey  of  the  mountains. 
And  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 

And  upon  it§  shall  the  bird  of  preysommer. 
And  all  beasts  of  the  earth  apon  it  shall  winter. 

7  At  that  season  a  present  diall  be  led  || 
To  iehoyah  of  hosts, 

A  people  dragged  away  and  plucked ; 

Eren  of  a  people  wonderful  fh>m  their  beginning  hitherto, 

A  nation  expecting,  expecting,  and  trampled  under  /ooC, 

Whose  land  rivers  have  spoiled. 

Unto  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Mount  Slon.f 

^^  ^^^ • 

*  This  4th  verse  represents  a  long  cosatlon  of  visible  interpositions  of  Pro- 
Tidence,  under  the  Image  of  God's  sitting  still ;  the  stillneas  of  that  awful  pause, 
vnder  the  image  of  that  torpid  statb  of  the  atmosphere  in  hot  weather,  when  not 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  for  a  moment  through  the  sullen  glooB  }  not  a  breath 
Btirs;  not  a  leaf  wags  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  Is  shaken  ;  no  ripling  wave  carla 
upon  the  sleeping  surface  of  the  waters;  the  black  ponderous  cloud  covering  the 
whole  sky  seems  to  hang  fixed  and  nfotlonlesa  as  an  arch»of  stone,  nature  seema 
benumbed  la  aH  her  operations.  The  vigilance  neverthelesa  of  God^  silent 
providence  Is  represented  under  the  image  of  his  keeping  hia  eye  while  he  thus 
sits  still  upon  his  prepared  habitation.  The  sudden  eruption  of  Judgment 
threatened  la  the  next  verse,  after  this  total  cessation,  Just  before  the  final  call 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  answers  to  the  storms  of  thander  and  lightning  Which,  in  the 
ftuffocatiag  heats  of  the  latter  end  of  summer,  succeed  that  perfect  stillness  and 
stagnation  of  the  atmosphere.  And  as  the  natural  thunder  at  suck  seasons  Is  the 
welcome  harbinger  of  refreshing  and  copious  showers,  so  It'appears  the  thunder 
of  God*s  Judgments  will  usher  in  the  long  desired  season  of  the  consummation 
of  mercy.    So  accurate  Is  the  allusion  In  all  its  parts. 

•f  The  harvest  Is  the  constant  image  of  that  season  when  God  shall  gather  his 
elect  from  the  four  windsof  heaven,  reap  the  field  of  the  world,  gather  his  wheat 
into  his  bams,  and  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.  Images,  which 
relate  not  to  the  translation  of  the  Just  to  heaven,  and  the  burning  of  the  wicked 
In  hdl,but  to  the  placing  of  the  faithful  in  a  state  of  peace  and  security  on  earth, 
and  to  the  exeiston  of  the  incorrigible  of  the  Irreligious  fhction. 

%  God  in  the  later  ages  will  purify  his  church  vrith  sore  bat  wholesoma 
judgments.    Compare  John  xv.  1,  8. 

§  It  was  a  prevaHtng  opinion  among  the  Wly  fhthers,  that  Anti-ohrist  is  to 
possess  himself  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  there  he  is  to  perish. 

II  Compare  Isaiah  Ixvl.  90.  and  Zeph.  ill.  9, 10. 

%  See  Townsend'a  Old  Testament,  vol.  il.  pp.  374|«-877.,  and  HorsleyHi 
Biblical  Criticisms,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ip7r-*178. 
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GENESIS,  xvlB*8.. 
He  Stood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  India  thaiitlosee  trayellers  and 
guests  eating  under  the  shade  of  trees.    Eren  feasts  are  never 
held  in  houses.    The  house  of  a  Hindoo  serves  for  the  purposes 
of  sleeping  and  cooking,  and  of  shutting  up  the  women ;  but 
is  never  considered  as  a  sitting  or  a  dining  room.  (Ward's  View 
of  theHindooSi  vol.  ii.  p.  315.)    **  On  my  return  to  the  boat,  I 
found  the  aga  and  all  his  retinue  seated  on  a  mat,  under  a 
cluster  of  palm  trees,  close  to  the  water.    The  sun  was  thea 
setting,  and  the  shades  of  the  western  mountains  had  reached 
across  the  Nile,  and  covered  the  town.    It  is  at  this  time  .the 
people  recreate  themselves  in  various  scattered  groups,  drinking 
coflee,   smoking  their  pipes,    and  talking  of  camels,  horses, 
asses,  dhourra,  caravans,  or  boats."    (Belzoni's  Researches  in 
Egypt,  p.  61.)    **  The  aga  having  prepared  a  dinner  for  me, 
invited  several  of  the  natives  to  sit  down.    Water  was  brought 
in  a  skin  by  an  attendant,  to  wash  our  hands.    Two  fowls  roast- 
ed, were  served  up  on  wheaten  cakes,  in  a  wooden  bowl,  cover- 
ed with  a  small  mat,  and  a  number  of  the  same  cakes  in  another: 
in  the  centre  of  these  were  liquid  butter,  and  preserved  dates. 
These  were  divided,  broken  up,  and  mixed  together  by  some  of 
the  party,  whilst  others  pulled  the  fowls  to  pieces :  which  done, 
the  party  began  to  eat  as  fast  as  they  could  :  getting  up,  one 
after  the  other,  as  soon  ias  their  hunger  was  satisfied."   (Light's 
Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  82.) 

Hospitality  to  travellers  prevails  throughout  Guzerat :  a  per- 
son of  any  consideration  passing  through  the  province,  is  pre- 
sented at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  with  fruit,  milk,  butter,  fire- 
wood, and  earthem  pots  for  cookery ;  the  women  and  children 
offer  him  wreaths  of  flowers.  Small  bowers  are  constructed  on 
convenient  spots,  at  a  distance  from  a  well  or  lake,  where  a 
person  is  maintained  by  the  nearest  villages,  to  take  care  of  the 
water-jars,  and  supply  all  travellers  gratis.  There  are  particu- 
lar villages,  where  the  inhabitants  compel  all  travellers  to  accept 
of  one  day's  provisions :  wbether  they  be  many  or  few,  rich  or 
poor,  European  or  native,  they  must  not  refuse  the  offered 
bounty    (Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.)^ 

So  ^hen  angelic  forma  to  Syria  seat 

8st  in  the  cedar-sbade,  by  Abrabim's  tent. 
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A  spacious  bowl  th*  lidmiring  patriarch  fills 
With  doicet  water  from  tl^e  scanty  rills ; 
Sweet  fraits  and  kernels  gathers  from  his  hoard, 
With  millc  and  batter  piles  the  plenteons  board  ^ 
While  on  the  heated  hearth  his  consort  bakes 
Fine  floar  well  kneaded  in  unlieaTened  cakes. 
The  guests  ethereal  qnaff  the  Incidfloody 
Smile  ou  their  hosts,  and  taste  terrestrial  food  ; 
And  while  from  seraph-lips  sweet  converse  springs. 
They  lave  their  feet,  and  close  their  silver  wings. 

Darwin^  Temple  of  Nature,  cantoli.'l.  447.^ 


CANAAN,  OR  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


CoDtianed  from  p.S14. 


Of  the  vallies  of  Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings 
the  following  are  the  principal : 

'  I.  The  Fa//ev  of  Hinnom^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  lAe 
valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom^  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion, 
and  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  inhuman  and  barbarous,  a» 
well  as  idolatrous,  wor^ip  here  paid  to  Moloch;  par^ts 
Hiaking  their  children  to  **  pass  through  the  fire,"  as  sacrifices 
to  that  idol.  (See  2  Kings,  xxiii.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)  To 
drown  the  lamentable  shrieks  of  th«  children  thus  immolated,, 
it  was  usual  to  have  musical  instruments  playing  the  while : 
whence  the  particular  spot  where  the  sacrifices  Were  burned, 
was  called  Tophct.  From  the  same  circunistance  Gehionoin, 
which  in  Hebrew  is  the  valley  of  Hinnom^  and  (torn  which 
die  Greek  word  Gehenna  is  derived,  is  used  in  scripture  to  •  de- 
note Hell,  or  Hell-fire.  To  render  this  valley  truly  detestable, 
the  bodies  of  persons  executed  for  flagitious  crimes,  and  of 
animals  that  died  of  disease,  were  cast  into  it ;  and  that  the  pes- 
tilential exhalations  which  filled  the  air  might  not  endanger  the 
surrounding  country,  fires  were  almost  constantly  kept  burning 

there.     On  the  south  side  of  this  valley,  near  where  it  meets  with 

.— — —— ^— — ^^  lA— — ■^— — — ^— ^.^— ^— ^^— ^. 

•  Barder's  Oriantal  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,4). 
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the  valley  of  Jebosapbat,  is  efaewn  tbe  spot  of  ground,  formerly 
called  the  Potters-field,  but  afterwards  Aceldamat  or  the  field 
of  blood. 

2.  The  Valley  qf  JehQ$aphai^  also  called  the  Valley  of 
KedroHj  lies  between  the  fix)t  of  Mount  Moriah  as  a  continuation 
of  Sion  on  the  west,  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  once  stood, 
and  on  which  the  eastern  front  of  the  city  walls  now  lead  along, 
and  the  ibot  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes  on  the  east.  Through  this 
valley  run»  the  brook  Kedron ;  except  during  the  winter  its 
channel  is  generally  dry,  but  when  swollen  by  torrents,  it 
flows  with  great  impetuosity.  In  the  valley  of  Jehosapbat, 
says  Mr.  Maundrell,the  first  thing  you  are  carried  to  is  the  well 
of  Nehemiah ;  so  called  because  reputed  to  be  the  place  from 
which  that  restorer  of  Israel,  recovered  the  fire  of  the  altar, 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  A  little  fturther  in  the  valley,  on 
the  left,  is  a  tree  supposed  to  mark  out  the  place  where  the 
evangdical  prophet  was  sawn  asunder.  Independently  of  -  Ae 
celebrity  of  this  valley  as  the  scene  of  other  Important  and 
interesting  events,  the  prophet  Joel  has  chosen  it  for  the  pl§ce 
of  a  j^eading  between  Crod  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jewi. 
(Joeliii*  I92;)  Those  «pirituializing  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo» 
hammedans,  who  wrest  this  passage,  like  a  thousand  others  of 
the  scriptures,  from  a  literal  to  a  mystical  sense,  insist  on  its 
applying  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  on  the  last  great  day; 
From  this  belid;  the  modem  Jews,  whose  fathers  are  thooght 
by  some  of  the  niost  learned  to  have  had  no  idea  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, have  their  bones  deposited  in  tbe  valley  of  Jehoeaphat 
From  the  same  hope^  the  Mohammedans  have  left  a  stone  jutting 
out  of  tbe  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  acconunodation  of 
their-prophet,  who,  they  insist,  is  to  sit  on  it  here,  and  call  die 
whole  w^d  from  below  to  judgment.*  And  a  late  traveller,t 
journeying  with  the  staff  of  a  christian  pilgrim,  after  summon- 
ing  up  all  the^images  of  desolation  which  the  place  presents,  but 
without  once  thinking  of  the  contemptible  size  of  this  tbeatre;^ 
for  so  grand  a  display,  says,  <  One  might  say  that  the  trumpet  of 


■t.% 

*  MamdreU,  p.  138. 8vo.       f  Chateaubriand,  toLH.  p.  39. 
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judgment  bad  already  sounded,  and  that  the  dead  were  about 
to  rise  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.    Here  are  ai  great  num- 
ber of  grave-stonesy  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  characters. 
Among  the  rest  are  two  noble  antiquities,  reputed  to  be  the 
Tomb  of  Zacharias  and  the  Pillar  of  Absalom.    The  tomb  of 
the  prophet  is  a  square  mass  of  rock,  hewn  down  into  form, 
and  isolated  from  the  quarry  out  of  which  it  is  cut,  by  a  passage 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  on  three  of  its  sides  ;  the  fourth  or 
western  front,  being  open  towards  the  valley  and  to  Mount 
Moriah,  the  foot  of  which  is  only  a  few  yards  distant     This 
square  mass  is  eight  paces  in  length  on  each  side,  and  about 
twenty  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  ten  at  the  back,  the  hill  on 
which  it   stands  having  a  steep  ascent.    The  architecture  is 
after  the  Egyptian  manner.    The  tomb,  if  such  it  be,*present8 
no  appearance  of  an  entrance  into  it,  and  its  sides  are  covered 
with  names  inscribed  in  Hebrew  characters,  evidently  of  recent 
execution.    The  pillar  of  Absalom  presents  a  strange  mixture 
of  style  and  ornament.    Its  base  nearly  resembles  in  the  size, 
form,  and  decoration,  the  tomb  of  Zacharias ;  except  that  it  is 
sculptured  with  the  metopes  and  try  glyphs  of  the  doric  order* 
This  is  surmounted  by  a  sharp  conical  dome,  of  the  fonii  used 
in  our  modem  parasols,  having  large  mouldings  resembling 
rope  running  round  its  base,  and  on  the  swnmit  something 
like  an  imitation  of  flame.    It  is  probable  that  this  monument 
really  occupies  the  place  of  that  mentioned  to  have  been  set 
up  by  him  whose  name  it  bears.     (2  Sam.  xviii.  16.)    Josephus 
fixes  its  distance  as  two  furlongs  firom  Jerusalem,  and  says  it 
was  named  ^*  Absalom's  Hand."    Close  by  the  tomb  of  Zacha- 
rias, on  the  north,  is  a  cavern  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Disciples, 
firom  an  idea  that  they  came  firequently  hither  to  be  taught  by 
their  divine  master  :  by  others  it  is  called  the  tomb  of  Jehosa- 
phat, and  is  supposed  to  give  its  name  to  the  valley^ below.* 

3.  The  Vale  qfSiddim  is  the  spot  upon  which  stood  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain — Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and 
Bela,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  firom  heaven  on  account  of 


mm^ 
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the  impiety  of  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  evident  from  the 
description  given  by  the  inspired  writer  of  this  yalley,  as  well 
as  from  the  circumstance  of  Lot's  choosing  it  for  the  pasturage 
of  his  cattle,  that  it  was  a  delightful  and  fruitful  spot.  (Gen. 
xiii.  IO9  11.)  This  fruitful  vale  was,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  cities,  turned  into  the  Salt  Sea.    (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

4.  The  Valley  of'  Rephaimj  or  the  Gianf s  valley,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  theatre  of  David's  victories  over  the  Philistines. 
It  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  ten-itories  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Judab  and  Benjamin.  Mr.  Buckingham  says,  ^*  Like 
all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  it  is  stony,  and  scantily  fur- 
nished with  patches  of  light  red  soil ;"  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  distiiigfuished  for  its  abundant  harvests. 
(Isa.  xvii.  5.) 

6.  The  Valley  of  Mamre  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history 
for  Abraham's  entertaining  there  three  angeb  under  an  oak. 
(Gen.  xviii.)  It  was  situated  about  two  miles  from  Hebron, 
southward  ;  and  was  a  fertile  and  pleasant  valley,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  Abraham's  making  choice  of  it  to  sojourn  in. 

6.  The  Valley  of  Elahy  or  th^  Terebinthine  vale,  was  situat- 
ed in  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  and  about  three  miles  firom 
Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  or  Joppa.  This  valley  is 
renowned  as  the  field  of  the  victory  of  the  youthful  David  over 
the  uncircumcised  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  "  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  God."  (I  Sam.  xvii.  2—54)  "  Nothing 
has  ever  occurred,"- says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  to  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  country.  The  vei:y  brook,  whence  David  chose  him 
^'  five  smooth  stones,"  has  been  noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim, 
journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem ;  all  of  whom  must  pass  it 
in  their  way.  The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious 
veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the  hallowed  spot: 
but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt  the 
native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene." 

Plains  and  Deserts. — L  Among  the  numerous  fertile  and 
level  tracts  of  land  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume,  under  the 
title  of  plainsy  there  are  some  which  demand  a  notice. 
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1.  The  Plain  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  which  extended 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Cardael.  The  tract  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  plain :  in  which  stood  - 
the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Gath, 
Ashdod  or  Azotus,  and  Ekron  or  Accaron.  The  tract  from 
Joppa  to  Mount  Carmel  was  called  Saron  or  Sharon,  but  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  another  place  of  the  same  name  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad  beyon(i  Jordan. 

2.  The  Plain  of  EadraeloHj  also  called  the  vale  of  Jezreel, 
and  the  Great  Plain,  is  of  vast  extent,  reaching  fix>m  Mount 
Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  place  where  the 
Jordan  issues  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  plain  is  celebrat- 
ed as  the  scene  of  many  memorable  contests.  It  was  here  that 
Barak,  descending  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount 
Tabor,  discomforted  Sisesa  and  his  hosts.  ( Judges. iv;  and  v.) 
It  was  here  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in  disguise 
against  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  fel^  by  the  arrows  of  his  an- 
tagonist. (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  Josephus  often  mentions  this 
very  remarkable  p€u*t  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  always  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  Plain :  and  under  the  same  name  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  By  Jerome.  .  It  has  been  a 
chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this 
country,  from  the  days  of  Nabuchadonosor  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
in  the  history  of  whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  . 
''  the  Great  Plain  of  Esdrelom"  (Judith  1.  8.),  until  the 
disastrous  march  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  from  Egypt  into 
Syria,  Jews,  Grentiles,  Saracens,  Christian  Crusaders,  and  Anti- 
christian  Frenchmen,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and 
Arabs,  warriors  out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven,  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld 
the  various  banners  of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor 
and  of  Hermon.*  This  plain  is  eqclo^d  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains :  not  a  house  or  a  tree  is  to  be  discovered  in  it,  yet  the 
whole  appears  to  b^  highly  cultivated,  being  now  plowed  for 


*  Clarke** Travels,  vol.  ir.  pp.  265^^858}  and  Homers  latrodueUoii,  vol.  iii. 
P.  I.  Ch.  ii.  §  7. 
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•eed  Afcwigliout.  Frote  one  side  of  jftis  etUmmwe  pimi,  tbe 
round  emineiice  of  Moant  Tabor  rises  abropdy,  nearttefiMilof 
whidi,  tovrards  Ae  soofby  sie  Ae  sfHrings  of  AJD-d-ShertMr^ 
wliidi  send  a  peroeptiUe  streanrduoiigh  die  centre  of  die  pbitat 
and  ftflm  tbe  brook  Kiriion  of  antiqmty.* 

8.  Tbe  Region  tcmmd  ahaui  Jordan  (Matt  iu«  5,),  eomiwised 
tbe  level '  conntry  on  eaicbside  oftbatrif^,  from  the  lake  of 
Gennesaretb  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  Ak  dktriet  tbe  PUAn  of 
Jeriehot  celebrated  fcr  iti^  fertOity  and  the  intense  beat  wbicfa 
preyails  tbere  during  tbe  bblseason^  forms  a  part.  From  ibe 
observations  of  recent  travellers  it  appears  dmt  diis  plain  Iws 
been  accurately  described  by  tbe  Jewisbbistorian. 

In  speaking  of  JeridiOy  be  says,  <*  It  is  situate  in  a  jlkik  $ 
but  a  naked  and  barren  mountain,  of  a  very  great  lengdi^  bangs 
over  it,  wbicb  extends  itself  to  tbe  land  about  Sejrtbopdis 
northward  ;  but  as  far  as  the  country  of  Sodom,  and  tbe  ni^ 
most  limits  of  the  Lake  Asphaltitisy  southwiurd.  Tins  moontani 
is  all  of  it  very  uneven,  and  uninbabited  by  reason  of  its  bir* 
renness.  Tbere  is  an  opposite  mountain,  that  is  situate-  over 
against  it,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan*  This  last  begma  at 
Julias,  and  the  northern  quarterB,  and  ^^tends  itself  soutbwavi 
Hsftr  as  Somorrhon,  whidi  is  the  bounds  of  Petra,  in  Altibia;. 
In  thi|  ridge  of  mountains  there  is  one  called  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, that  runs  in  length  as  far  as  Moab.  Now  the  region  that 
lies  in  the  middle,  between  these  ridges  of  Mountain,  is  called 
the  Oreat  Plain.  It  reaches  from  the  vfllage  Oinnabus,  as  ftr 
as  the  Lake  Asphaltitis.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and  thirty 
furlongs,  and  its  breadth  an  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  it  is  di^ 
vided  in  the  midst  by  Jordan.  It  bath  two  lakes  in  it;  thi^  of 
Asphaltitis,  and  that  of  Tiberias,  whose  natures  are  opposite  to 
each  other.  For  the  former  is  salt  and  unfruitful ;  but  that  of 
Tiberias  is  sweet  and  fruitful.  This  plain  is  much  burnt  up  in 
sumrtier-time ;  and  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  heat,,  con- 
tains very  unwholesome  air.  It  is  all  destitute  of  water,  except- 
ing the  river  Jordan ;  which  water  of  Jordan  is  the  occasion  why 

'    ■>■       ■     1——^——*——  ■ 1    ■       ■  «■!  I  I  I  II    ■!■    Ml     ,    .      .     — — <NM.W» 
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those  plantations  of  palm^tlreefl,  thai  are  near  Ha  banksi  are 
more  flourishingy  and  much  more  fruitful ;  as  are  those  that  are 
remote  from  it  not  so  flourishing  or  fntitfuU"* 

II.  Deserts  or  toildemesseSf  are  frequently  mentioned  in  die 
sacreil  waitings  ;  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  notonly  desolate 
places,  equally  void  of  cities  and  inhabitants,  but  Aose  parts  of 
the  land,  likewise,  where  cities  and  townSvWere  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  The  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  desert  or  wildeiw 
ness  to  all  places  that  wero  not  cultiyated,t  but  chiefly  ap-^ 
propriated  to  the  feeding  of  cattle*  The  most  remarkable  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures  are  the  following : 

I.  The  Wilderness  of  JudtsOf  which  commences  from 
Tekoah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  extends  through  Arabia 
Petreea  to  the  Persian  Gulph.  Here  John  the  Baptist  abode 
until  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i.  80) ;  and  here 
he  first  taught  his  countrymen.  (Matt,  iii*  1.)  2.  The  Wilderness 
of  Skiirt  which  lay  towards  the  north-easterii  point  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Here  Hagar  wandered,  when  driren  from  Abraham's  house 
by  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  7.) ;  and  through  it  the  Is* 
raelites  marched  afler  they  -had  miraculously  crossed  the  Red 
Sea.  (Exod.  xv.  22.)  This  was  also  called  the  Wilderness  of 
Etkam.  (Compare  Exod.  xv.  22,  with  Numb,  xxxiii.  8.) 
8.  The  Wilderness  ofZiph^  which  was  contiguous  to  a  town  or 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  David  concealed  himself  for 
some  time  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul.    (1  Sam.  xziii«  14, 16.) 

JPoresis. — Although'  modem  travellers  do  not  mention  die 
existence  of  many  woods  or  forests,  or  indeed  any  considerable 
number  of  trees,  yet  it  is  certain  that,  formerly,  the  Holy  Land 
was  well  covered  with  wood.  Of  the  forests  the  most  consider* 
able  were : 

1.  The  Forest  of  Cedar Sy  on  Mount  Lebanon.  These  noUe 
and  beautiftil  trees  have  furnished  the  inspired  writers  with 
many  exquisite  similitudes. 

2.  Hie  Potest  of  Oaksj  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan.    From 
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an  incidental  expression  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  it  appeals  that 
diese  oaks  were  held  in  high  estimation.  Speaking  of  the  power 
and  wealth  of  ancient  Tyre  he  say»-^^  Of  the  oaks  of  Badban 
they  have  made  thine  dars."    (EzeLxxvii.  6.) 

3.  The  Pore$t  or  Wood  of  Epkraim^which  the  children  of 
Ephraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  16.),  was  still  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  David.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6,  S,  17.)  The  wood 
in  die  vicinity  of  Bethel  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  24,  appeAre 
to  have  been  part  of  die  wood  of  Ephraim. 

The  JPorest  of  Hareih  wv^  a  spacious  wood  in  the  tribe  of 
Judahy  to  which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Saul* 
(1  Sam,xxii.6.)* 

River$9  JLakes,  and  Fountains. — ^Ihe  Land  of  Canaan  m 
emphatically  and  beautifully  described  as  **  a  land  of  brooks 
of  water,  of  fountains^  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valliei 
and  hills."  (Deut^  viii.  7.)  Numerous  brooks  and  streams  inter* 
sect  the  land,  which  gpready  contributed  to  its  fertility,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  r^^ion -where  diei^  m 
a  great  paucity  of  showers. 

The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jordan  or 
Yar^Danf  i.  e.  the  river  iii  Dan.    Josephus.  informs  lut  that 
the  Jordan  has  two  sources,  one  in  the  region  called  Daphne^ 
which  supplies  the  lesser  Jordan.    This  rivulet  having  passed 
through  a  pleasant  country,  falls  into  the  greater  Jordan,  a  litde 
below  where  Jeroboam  set  up  his  golden  calves.  (Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  1.)    **  The  greater  Jordan  to  appearance  flows  out  of  a  cave 
in  that  part  of  Mount  Lebanon  called  Paneas,  under  which 
Ceesarea  Philippi  formerly  stood,  but  in  reality  it  comes  out 
of  the  lake  Phiala,  passing  Ithence  under  ground  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  miles  till  it  reaches  Paneas.    This,  Philip  the  tetrarch 
first   discovered  by  throwing  a  (quantity  of  chaff  into  the 
lake  Phiala,  which  issuing  out  at  a  cave  whence  formarly  the 
Jordan  was  supposed  to  spring,  shewed  clearly  the  true  source 
of  the  river.    The  Jordan  issuing  from  this  cave,  glides  tfarongii 
the  lake  and  marshes  of  Semechonitis.    Then  running  other  fif- 
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teen  fnilesy  &lk  below  the  city  Julias,  into  the  lake  of  Genne- 
zar/ through  the  middle  of  which  it  passes,  and  haying  watered 
a  larg^  tract  of  desert  land,  loses  itself  in  the  Asphaltite  lake." 
(Bell.  iii.  18.) 

Dr.  Shaw  in  his  TraTds,  (p.  873.)  describes  the  Jordan  thus, 
^  Though  all  those  fountains  and  rirulets  which  I  have  just 
now  mentioned,  together  witfi  die  Kardaneh,  the  Kishon,  the 
brook  of  Sychem,  and  other  lesser  ones  dispersed  over  the 
Holy  Land  should  be  united  together,  they  would  not  form  a 
stream  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  Jordan,  which,  excepting 
the  Nile,  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  riYer  I  have  seen  in 
the  Levant  or  Barbary.  However,  I  could  not  compute  it  to 
be  more  than  thirty  yards  broad,  though  this  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure made  up  by  the  depth,  which  even  at  the  brink  I  found  to 
be  three.  If  tfa^n  we  take  this  during  the  whole  year  for  the  . 
main  depth  of  the  stream,  which  by  the  way  runs  about  two 
miles  an  hour,  the  Jordan,  every  day  discharges  into  the  Dead 
Sea  6,090,000  tuns  of  water." 

**  The  whole  of  the  plain,  from  the  mountains  of  Judeea  on 
the  west,  to  those  of  Arabia  on  the  east,"  says  Mr.  ^Bucking- 
ham,  **  may  be  called  the  vale  ctf  Jordan,  in  a  general  way  ; 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  which  is  at  least  ten  miles  broad, 
the  Jordan  runs  in  another  still  lower  valley,  perhaps  a  mile 
broad  in  some  of  the  widest  parts,  and  a  fuflong  in  the  narrow- 
est. Into  this  we  descended,  and  we  thought  the  hills  of  white 
clayey  soil  on  each  side,  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
the  second  or  lower  plain  being  about  a  mile  broad,  generdly 
barren,  and  the  Jordan  flowing  down  through  the  middle  of 
it,  between  banks  which  were  now  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  while  the  river  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  There  are  close 
thickets  all  along  the  edge'  oi  the  stream,  as  well  as  upon 
this  lower  plain,  which  would  afford  ample  shelter  for  wild 
beasts,  and  as  the  Jordan  might  overflow  its  banks,  when  swoln 
with  rains,  sufliciently  to  inundate  this  Jower  plain,  though  it 
could  never  reach  the  upper  one,  it  was,  most  probably,  from 
these  that  the  lions  were  driven  out  by  the  inundation,  which 
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gave  rise  to  die  pfopliet*8  simQe,  *  Behold,  be  Bhall  oone  ap 
like  a  lioD  from  tbe  swelling  of  Jordan,  against  the  habitation 
of  die  strong/'  (Jer.  xlix.  19,  and  1. 44.)  Tbe  ovarflowing  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  first  month,  which  corresponds  to  our 
Hardly  as  in  the  enumeration  of  die  armies  that  came  to  Darid 
at  Hebron,  those  are  spoken  of  who  went  oyer  Jordan  in  die 
first  mondi,  when  he  had  overflowed  all  his  banks.  (1  Chron. 
xii«  l&)  In  the  description  of  die  passage  of  the  priests  with 
the  ark,  while  die  waters  were  divided  and  stood  in  a  heap,  as 
in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  said  too,  that  *  Jordan  orer- 
floweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  hanrest,'  (Jodi.  iii«  l&) 
which  would  be  both  in  the  autumn  and  in  die  spring,  as  diere 
are  two  harvests  here,  one  succeeding  die  early,  and  the  other 
the  latter  rains."*  Maondrell  says,  the  water  of  the  Jordan 
is  too  rapid  to  be  swam  against.  Its  breadth  is  about  tweoty 
yards,  mid  its  depth  far  exceeded  his  height. 

If  die  reader  compare  diese  accounts  of  the  Jordan,  with 
the  history  of  die  Israelites'  passage  through  it  under  the  con* 
duct  of  Joshua,  and  especially  if  he  attend  to  the  circumstance 
mentioned  abore,  that  'they  passed  at  the  time  die  rirer  over- 
flowed all  his  banks,  he- will  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  the  miracle  whidi  God  wrought  for  dieir  passage,  stopping 
the  current  of  so  vast  and  rapid  a  river,  when  so  full  of  water* 

Dr.  Macmichael  says,  the  Jordan  is  annually  frequented  by 
many  thousand  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the  Ghreek  churdi,  under 
die  protection  of  the  Moosillim,  or  Turkish  governor  ofjoru- 
salem,  and  a  strong  military  escortf 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine,  are 
the  following :— ^1.  The  AmoHt  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains bearing  the  same  name,  and  discharges  itself  in  the  Dead 
Sea : — 2.  The  Sihor  (or  Belus  of  ancient  g^eographers),  which 
has  its  source  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  heads  of  the 
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river  Kisbon.  It  waters  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Elsdraeloni  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of  Keilah  :*'=--8.  The  brook  Jabm 
hok  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Gilefad,  and  fells  into  the 
Jordan  a  little  south  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  separated  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  from  that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan :— -4.  The 
Kahahj  which  springs  from  the  moantains  of  Judah,  and  runs 
on  the  south  border  of  the  western  Manassites.  This  river  flows 
only  during  the  winter  ;  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
south  of  Ceesarea  i- — 5.  Bezor  or  the  River  of  Egypt  falls  into 
the  same  sea,  near  Gaza  : — 6.  The  Kishon  which  takes  ^  its  rise 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  branches  off  into  two  streams ; 
one  of  which  flows  eastward  into  the  Sea  of  <jrainee,  and  the 
other,  taking  a  westerly  course,  runs  through  the  plain  of  £s- 
draelon  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea : — 7.  The  brook  Kedron  or 
Cedron  runs  through  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  eastward  of 
Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  its 
channel  is  generally  dry,  except  during  the  winter,  or  after 
very  heavy  rains. 

Of  ^e  Lakes  of  Palestine  two  demand  particular  notice  i 
the  lake  Asphalfites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  lake  of  Grentie- 
sareth,  both  of  which  are  called,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Jews,  Seas. 

1.  Hie  Lake  Asphaliitei  is  a  collection  of  water  of  considera- 
ble miEignitude.  It  is  surrounde<l  by  high  hills  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south,  some  of  them  exhibiting  frightful  precipices, 
and  oh  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  plain  of  Jericho,  through 
which  the  river  Jordan  flows  into  it.  The  Kedron,.  Amon,  and 
Zaret,  rush  down  the  hills  in  torrents,  and,  along  mth  other 
streams,  discharge  themselves  into  th^  lake.  Its  real  size,  we 
believe,  is  not  yet  ascertained,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
modern  traveller  has  measured  it :  and  the  measurements  of 
Josephus,  who  found  it  seventy-two  miles  long,  and  eighteen 
broad,  are  still  referred  to.  Diodorus*aflirms,  that  it  is  sixty- 
.two  miles  long,  and  seven  and  a  half  broad  ;  but  the  calcult^ion 
of  Pliny  is  much    greater,   for  he  says,  it  is   one    hundred 
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mfleB  bli^ff  tanA  fwenty-ftFe  wide,  in  the  broadest  pert.  Haiiii<^ 
diell  ooDsiden  it  9eFeaty-two  miles  long,  aod  e^^teen  or  tweMty<* 
one  in  breadtlL  Pooodke  agrees  withDiodomB,  and  Dr.  Clarkt 
with  Josephns :  and  the  Abbe  Mariti,  who  seems  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  its  pecidiarities,  maintains,  that  it  is  one 
hundred  and  eightymiles  in  circuit.  We  cannot  but  consider  k 
singular  thi^  its  dimensiofis  should  not  hare  beai  more  predsdy 
ascertained. 

The  waters  of  die  Bead  Sea  are  clear  and  Iknpid,  but  on* 
commonly  salt,  and  eren  bitter.  Their  specific  grari^  exceeds 
that  of  all  other  water  known :  Josephns  and  Tacitus  say  that 
no  fish  cfm  live  in  it ;  and,  according  to  the  cencuring  testim^y 
of  sereral  travdlleis,  those  carried  diither  by  the  Jordan  inirtantly 
die.  Haundrell,  nevertheless,  states,  that  he  found  someshdl* 
fish  resembling  oysters  on  the  shore,  and  Bishop  Pococfcewas 
informed  that  a  monk  had  seen  fish  caughtin  Ae  water ;  tlMse 
are  assertions,  howerer,  which  require  further  eonoboratiQiib 
The  mud  is  black,  thick,  and  fetid,  and  no  plant  v^etates  in  Ae 
water,  which  is  reputed  to  hare  a  petrifying  quali^«  BraiidieB 
of  trees  accidentally  immersed  in  it  are  speedily  e(»nreftedls 
stone,  and  the  curious  in  Jerusalem  then  collect  them.  Neither 
do  pUnts  grcfw  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the  lake,  whsfe 
every  thing  is  dull,  cheerless,  and  inanimate ;  whence  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  red 
cause  of  the  absence  of  animals  and  vegetables,  Volney  affinw 
is  owing  to  the  saltness  and  acridity  of  the  water  infinitdy  sni^ 
passing  what  exists  in  other  seas.  The  earth  surrounding  it  is 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  same  saline  qualities,  too  predomi^ 
nant  to  admit  of  vegetable  life,  and  even  Ae  air  is  saturated 
with  them.  The  waters  are  clear  and  incorruptible,  as  if  holding 
salt  in  solution,  nor  is  the  presence  of  this  substance  equivociJ, 
for  Dr.  Poeocke  found  a  thin  crust  of  salt  on  his  ikce.  after 
.  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  the  stones  where  it  occasionally  overflows 
are^covered  with  a  similar  crust,  Galen  considered  it  completely 
saturated  with  salt,  for  it  would  dissolve.no  more  when  Arown 
into  it.  There  are  mines  of  fossil  salt  on  the  south-west  bank, 
from  which  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Europe :  som£  abo 
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exist  in  the  declivities  of  the  mouiitaiiuH  and  have  provided  from 
time  immemorial  for  the  consumption  of  the  Arabs  and  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.     Great  quantities  of  asphaltum  appear  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  aiidare  driven  by  the  winds  to  the  east 
and  west  bank,  where  it  remains  fixed.    Ancient  authors  infomi 
osy  that  the  ne%hbouring  inhabitants  were  careful  to  ooHeet  it, 
and  went  out  in  boats,  or  used  other  expedients  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  south'^west  bank  are  hot  springs,  and  deep  gullies,  dan« 
geroos  to  the  traveller,  were  not  their  position  indicated  by  small 
pyramidic  edifices  on  the  sides.    Sulfur  is  likewise  ionndon 
the  edges  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  kind  of  stone,  or  ooal  called 
muisa  by  the  Arabs,  which  on  attrition  exhales*  an  intolerable 
odour,  and  bums  like  bitumen.    This  Bkmef  ithidi  also  comes 
from  the  ne^hbouring  mountains,  is  Mack,  andti&esa  fine 
polish.    Mr.  Maundrell  saw  pieces  of  it  two  feet  square  in  the 
€X>nvent  of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  carved  in  bas  relief,  and 
polidied  to  as  great  a  lustre  as  black  marble  is  capable  of.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  country    employ  it  in    paving    churches, 
mosques,  and  courts,  and  other  places  of  public  resort    In  the 
poliriiing,  its  disagreeable  odour  is  lost.    The  citizens  of  Bedi^ 
Idiem  consider  it  as  endowed  wifli  antiseptic  virtues,  wd  brace- 
lets of  it  are  worn  by  attendants  on  the  sick,  as  an  antidote  against 
disease*    Am  the  lake  is  at  certain  seasons  covered  with  a  thick 
dariL  mist,  confined  within  its  own  limits,  which  is  dissipated  with 
die  rays  of  the  sun,  spectators  have  been  induced  to  allege  that* 
black  and  sulphureous  exbdations  are  constantly  issuing  firom 
the  water.    They  have  been  no  less  mistaken  in  supposing,  that 
birds  attempting  to  fly  across  are  struck  dead  by  pestiferous 
fiim^    Late  and  reputable  travelleiB  declare,  that  numerous 
swallows  skim  along  the  surface,  and  from  thence  take  up  the 
water  necessary  to  build  their  nests ;  and  on  this  head  Heyman 
and  Van  Egmont  made  a  decisive  experiment.    They  carried 
two  sparrows  to  the  shore,  and  having  deprived  thiBm  of  some 
of  the  wing  feathers,  after  a  short  flight,  both  fell  into,  or  rather 
on  the  sea.    But,  so  far  from  expiring  there,  they  got  out  in 
safety.  ^An  uncommon  love  of  exaggeration  istestified  in  all 
the  older  narratives,  and  in  seme  of  modem  date,  of  the  nature 
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and  properties  of- die  lake,    diateanbriaiidspeakiof  a^dional 

of  tbe people engvlpbed in ili waters"! — Aat  its  shores piodnoe 
froit  beautiful  to  tlie  sight  hut  containing'  nothing  but  aches 
that  it  bears  upon  its  surfinse  the  hesTiest  metals-^these,  and  a 
thousand  odier  stories  ofa  like  dunracter,  have  been  perpetualty 
repeated  with  barely  any  foundation  of  truths  Among  other 
fiicts  apparently  unacoountable,  has  been  ranked  that  c^tUi 
lake  constantly  reeeiirii^  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  without 
overflowing  its  banks,  seeii^  there  is  no  visible  outlet.  Some 
have  dierefore  conjectured  the  possibility  of  a  subterraneous 
communication  with  the  Mediterranean :  odierB  more  ingeniouB 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  daily  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  cany  off 
ail  the  waters  discharged  into  it,  which  is  a  simple  solution  of 
the  apparent  paradox.  r    ' 

A  small  quantity  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lately  brottghl 
to  Britain  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clanie,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  has  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Maroet.  Itwai 
perfectly  transparent,  and  deposited  no  chrystak  on  standing  in 
i^lose  vessels.  Its  taste  was  peculiar,  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent 
Solutions  of  silver  produced  from  it  a  very  copious  precipitate; 
showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid.  Oxalic  acid  instaadj 
discovered  lime  in  the  water.  Solutions  of  barytes  produced  a 
cloud,  showing  the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  was  ascertained  to  be  1 .211,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  what  had  been  found  by  Lavoisier,  being 
L240,  in  a  portion  submitted  to  his  examination.  From  diffe- 
rent experiments  in  the  analyses  which  we  refer  to,  the  result 
proved  the  contents  of  100  grains. of  water  to  be, 

Mariate  of  lime 3i)50"^ 

Mariate  of  Magnesia. , , , , 10^46 

Muriate  of  Soda 10.360 

Sulphate  of  lipic 0.054 

24J^Sd 


Whence  it  appears  that  this  water  contains  about  one  fourth  o( 
its  weight  of  salts  in  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation :  bat  if  these 


/   ■ 
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tmha  be  desiccated  only  at  the  teihperatare  of  ISO^  they  will 
amoant  to  41  per  cent  of  the  water.* 

The  Dead  Sea  ii^  said,  in  sacred  writ,  to  have  arisen  from  the 
exercise  of  divine  wrath  against  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah for  their  unexampled  iniquity.  Five*  cities,  all  governed 
by  kings,  were  involved  in  the  general  destruction,  then  over* 
whelming  the  fertile  vale  <tf  Siddim  where  they  stood*  .  Some 
writers,  aniong  whom  is  Mr.  Horne^t  ^i^  of  opinion  that  these* 
cities  were  destroyed  by  lightning,  having  set  fire  to  the  bitu- 
minous substances  with  which  they  suppose  the  place  to  have 
abounded  ;  or  else  to  have  been  effected  by  a  volcanic  eruption 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  opinion,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  up  without  sufficiently  considering  that  the  existence 
of  these  materials  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
is  incompatible  widi  the  description  which  the  inspired  writer 
gives  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  about  these  parts.:  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  those  places  where  brimstone  and 
salt  are  found,  are  naturally  most  barren  and  unfruitful.  Hence 
the  sacred  writers,  to  repres^it  unfruitful  and  desolate  places, 
describe  them  as  abouhding  with  these  materials.  (See  Deut. 
zxix.  22—24.  Judg.  ix.  ^.  Jer.  xVii.  6,  6.  Zeph.  ii.  9.) 
On  the  contrary  the  vale  of  Siddim  is  represented  as  a  fruitful 
vale,  well  watered  every  where,  and  hchce  highly  adiq[>ted  to  the 
pasturage  of  cattle  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11.) ;.  for,  which  reason  it 
was  chosen  by  Lot  in  preference  to  any  oth^  part  of  the  land. 
^Gen.  xiii.  9.)  From  which  it  appears^  that  the  "sulphur  or 
•brimstone,  and  the  salt  or  saline  matter,  as  well,  as  the  indica- 
tions of  g^bterraneous  fires  which  are.  to  be  found  about  the 
Dead  Sea  npw,  are  rather  the  effects  of  the  destruction  poured 
upon' the  spot  than  the  natural  productions  of  the  place  before 
that  event.$ 

2.  The  Lake  of  Gennesarethj  ot  the  Sea  of  GaUileef  though 
of  much  narrower  dimensions,  does  not  yield  in  beauty  to  the 
Dead  Sea.    This  immense  lake  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of 


s 


•  Edin.  Cyclop,  vol.  ii.  p.  659.     f  Introduction,  toI.  iil.  jy.  71.  second,  edit. 
{  Wells,  yo\.  i.  p.  154.  8to. 
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^ttt^mmrotk.  Tbe  descn'plion  whidi  Joeephas  has 
^  ^ «/  it  it  like  nil  Ihe  olher  piclnres  cfrawn  by  him,  admira- 
^^  MAM  B  thr  ^tettul  of  load  features.  "  Noir  this  lake  of 
^^HWlh,  is  si>  railed  trom  the  country  adjoiniag  to  it.  Its 
l_,«M  ■  (wi?  fta4on»Ti,  and  its  length  one  hundred  and  &Ktj ; 
j^  mms  an  swfvt  and  very  agreeable  for  driuking,  for  they 
fg^  Itncr  than  the  thick  waters  of  olher  fnis ;  tbe  lake  is  also 
p^m,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly  at  the  shores,  and  at  the 
,aMd ;  and  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  nature  when  you  draw  it  up, 
and  of  a  more  gentle  nstture  than  rirer  or  fountain  water,  ami 
Ml  alwnya  cooler  than  one  could  expert  in  so  diffuse  a  place  as 
lltH  is.  Now,  when  this  water  is  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as 
twld  K  thai  snow  which  the  country  people  are  accustomed  I0 
nake  by  iiishi  in  Kwmmcr.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it 
different  both  to  the  taste  and  the  si^ht  from  those  elsewhere."* 
All  these  featiu-cs  are  drawn  with  an  accuracy  that  could  only 
have  been  attained  by  one  resident  >n  the  country ;  the  size  is 
still  nearly  tbe  same,  the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the 
beach,  or  tbe  sands,  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  wliirh  enriron 
it.  Its  waters  are  still  as  sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  tbe 
lake  abounds  with  great  numbers  of  fish  of  various  sizes  aad 
kinds. 

The  waters  of  this  lake  lie  in  a  deep  basin,  surrounded  00  aU 
sides  with  lofty  hills,  excepting  only  the  narrow  entranceand 
outlets  of  the  Jordan  of  each  extreme ;  for  which  reason,  loog- 
continned  tempests  from  any  one  quarter  are  unknown  here; 
and  this  lake,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  with  which  it  communicates, 
is,  for  the  same  reason,  never  violently  agitated  for  any  length 
of  (iiiie.  The  same  local  features,  however,  render  it  oc<:fr 
sionally  subject  to  whirlwinds,  squalls,  and  sudden  ^sts  from 
Ihe  hollow  of  the  mountains,  which,  as  in  everj-  other  similw 
basin,  are  of  momentary  duration,  and  tbe  most  furious  gust  is 
instantly  succeeded  by  a  calm.  A  strong  curreiit  marks  tbe 
passage  of  tbe  Jordan  through  the  middle  of  the  lake,  in  its 
way  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  empties  itself. 

■  JoKphat,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c,  13.  ^  7. 
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The  appearance  of  the  Sea  of  Grallilee,  viewed  from  Ib^ 
town  of  Capernaum,  which  is  situated  near  the  upper  endof  the 
bank  on  the  western  side,  is  extremely  grand  ;  its  greatest 
length  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  frpm  twelve  to  iGfteen  miles, 
and  its  breadth  seems  to  be,  in  genera],  from  six  to  nine  miles. 
The  barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  give,  however,  a  cast  of  dullness  to  the  pic^ 
t  ure ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm  of 
its  waters,  and  the  silence  which  reig^  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found.* 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  fountains  and  wells  of  the  Holy 
Land  are: 

I.  Siloam^  which  was  situated  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron :  it  is  supposed  ta 
be  the  same  as  the  Fuller's  Fountain.  The  spring  issues  from 
a  rock,  by  some  called  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgiui  and  runs  in 
a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah.  It  has 
a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes  discharging  its  current 
like  the  Fountain  of  Vancluse ;  at  others,  retaining,  and  scarcely 
suffering  it  to  run  at  all.  Chateaubriand  says,  the  water  is 
brackish,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  taste :  and  that  people 
still  bathe  their  eyes  with  it,  in  memcnry  of  the  miracle  perform* 
ed  on  the  man  born  .blind.f  Mr.  Buckinghun,  who  visited  it 
in  1816  says,  **  It  is  now  a  dirty  little  brook,  with  scarcely  any 
water  in  it;  and  even  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  said  to  be  an  in* 
significant  muddy  stream.  The  illusion  created  by  Milton's 
sublime  invocation  to  it  in  the  opening  of  the  Paradise  Lost, .  is 
entirely  done  away  by  the  sight  of  the  spot  itself."^ 

From  this  pool,  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  Jews  to  fetch  water  :  some  of  which  was 
drank  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  while 
Bomee  was  brought  to  the  altar,  where  it  was  poured  upon  the 
evening  sacrifice.  During  this  solenm  offering,  the  people  sang 
with  transports  of  joy  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 


•  Buckingham,  pp.  470,  471. 

t  Luke  ix.  7.  |  Trayels  in  Palestine,  p.  188. 
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particularly  the  third  verse — mih  joy  $hall  ye  draw  wttier 
from  the  welU  of  salvation.  ^ 

2.  Jacob*  $  Well  J  or  fountain,  memorable  for  the  conference 
held  there  between  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  womaUy  is 
situated  at  a  small  distance  from  Sechem  or  Sichar,  (now 
called  Napolose.)  ^  The  well  of  Samaria,*'  says  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, **  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  round  vale,  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  parcel  of  ground  bought  by  Jacob 
for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  which,  like  the  valley  west  ct 
Nablous,  is  rich  and  fertile.  Over  this  well  stood  anciently  a 
laige  building,  erected  by  St  Helena :  of  which  there  are  now 
no  other  remains  than  some  shafts  of  granite  pillars,  all  the  rest 
lying  in  one  undistinguished  heap  of  ruins.  The  mouth  of  the 
well  itself  had  an  arched  or  vaulted  building  over  it  ^  and  the 
only  passage  down  to  it,  at  this  moment,  is  by  a  small  hole  in  the 
roof,  scarcely  large  enough  for  a  moderate  sized  person  to  work 
himself  down  through. — We  could  not  ascertain  its  diameter; 
but  by  the  time  pf  a  stone's  descent,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
of  considerable  depth,  as  well  as  that  it  was  perfectly  dry  at 
this  season,  the  fall  of  the  stones  giving  forth  a  dead  and  hard 
sound."* 

-  3.  The  Pools  of  Solomon^  (Eccles.  ii.  6.),  are  situated  in  a 
valley  a  little  southward  of  Bethlehem.  They  are  three  in 
number,  each  occupying  a  different  level,  and  placed  in  a  right 
line  with  each  other,  so  that  the  waters  of  one  may  descend  into 
the  next  below  it;  By  this  arrangment  a  constant  supply  of 
living  water  is  carried  along  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem.  The  figure  of  these  cisterns  is  quadrangular, 
they  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  width,  about  two  hundred  feet, 
but  of  considerable  difference  in  length :  the  first  or  southern 
one  being  about  three  hundred  feet ;  the  second,  about  four 
hundred ;  and  the  third,  five  hundred.  They  are  all  lined  with 
masonry,  and  descended  to  by  narrow  flights  of  steps,  at  one 
of  the  cornel's ;  the  whole  depth  when  empty,  not  exceeding 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  source  from  whence  they  are  supplied 

•  Travels  ia  Palestine,  p.  543. 
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is  about  a  farlong  distant ;  the  spring  rises  seveml  feet  below 
tbesurfece,  the  aperture  ^f  which  is  secured  by  a  ddbr,  so  con- 
triyed,  that  it  may  be  impenetrably  closed  on  ahy  sudden  danger 
<^  the  water  being  contaminated.* 

CTo  bt  CoDtbMMd.] 


^ripture  iBncscloimeliiii. 


lyb^D"*  rtw^r)  tea  nnBa  rpa^  miwib 

*  .    SOLOMON. 

name  p2  dvo-MM^  tSc  Ze^c'i'nifrVwowc* 

n.  PAUL. 


INTRODUCTORY  SUOOBSTIOVft. 

Thc  holy  Scriptures  are  the  production  of  antiquity.  The 
date  of  their  narrative  commences  with  the  beginning  of  the 
world :  while  they  record  the  transactions  and  progress  of  up- 
Mrards  of  four  thousand  years.  They  are  the  depositary  of  an- 
cient science  ;  and  on  all  the  particulars  of  Greneral  Knowledge 
they  fumidi  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  information.  Their- 
supreme  and  first  object  doubtless  is,  the  revelation  and  enforce- 
ment of  Theological  principles:  but  in  what  other  department 
of  science  also  do  they  not  communicate  intelligence  of  the  very 
first  order  i  The  universal  excellence  they  possess  demands  the 
highest  possible  regard ;  nor  can  we  think  of  them  without  the 
appropriation  of  Apostolic  language : 

•  **  In  which  are  hidden  all  the  treasnrea  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledse/' 

These  Writings  owe'  their  origin  to  Eastern  climes.  This,  in- 
deed, is  indicated  by  their  internal  character,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  their  composition.    The  Bible  not  only  contains  the 


*  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  225,  and  Joliffe*s  Lettera  firon  Palea- 
line,  p. 04. 
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finest  fdec^DS  from  the  volunie  of  er^lttion,  but  tbey  are 
aka  fiiosen  from  the  very  fairest  pottions  of  the  globe.  Here 
are  the  most  beautiful  iftiages  pictured — flowers  of  the  svreetesi 
fragrance  are'  presented  for  our  admiration — the  most  enchant* 
ing  and  attractive  scenery  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  celestial 
wisdom.  Such  a  work  as  the  Sacred  Volume  could  never  have 
been  produced  in  the  Western  world: — We  inhabit  a  m^re  wil- 
derness, compared  with  the  classic  regions  of  Holy  Scripture  : 
•— 4here,  in  truth,  was  the  Paradise  of  the  universe,  the  very 
Eden  of  the  globe ! 

The  general  Arrahgbmbnt  of  Scripture  is  chiefly  arbitrary : 
and  has  therefore  been  very  diversified :  though  it  must  be 
obvjoilui,  thatdi^  is*a  natqnil  Qf4^rfPSg^^<3  by  the  internal 
meteing,  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  better  observance. 

1.  The  Hebrew  ^oriptures. 

The  well  known  dMsion  of  these,  t&y  the  Jew»,  Is  into  the  following  classes  :  * 

miil  The  Law :— Hioniprising  the  books  of  Genesis,  Ezodns,  Levitiens, 
Nnmbers,  and  Denteronomyr 

D^M^33  The  Prophets:  which  are  dbtded  Into  D^Xtt^M*!  theFonwr, 
containing  the  books  of  Joshna,  Jndges,  1  and  8  Stoinel,  and  1  and  9  RIagis  V 
and  O^JIIfTM  the  Latter,  coonpreheBding  ^e  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jerwrtlair, 
Eieklel,  apd  the  minor  prophets.  - 

ty*2)]lS  The  Writings :— inelttding  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Solonw|i% 
Song,  Ruth,'  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Eara,  Ne- 
hemiab,  and  the  two  boolcs  of  the  Chronicles. 

U.  The  Greek  New  Testamert. 

The  now  commonly  received  arrangement  Is  precisely  the  same  as  tbalwUcb 
appears  in«-* 

in..TuE  English  Bibles. 

Those  in  common  use,  containing  what  is  generally  styled 
**  the  Authorised  Version,"  follow  the  plan^of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  and  the  Greek  New,  in  the  disposition  of  the  main 
parts  of  Scripture* 

But  there  are  other  editions  of  the  same  translatiout  of  very 
diiferent  arrangement,  which  deserve  present  attention. 

The  ^  Common  Place  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,**  said  to  have  been  originally 
pablishcd  by   Locke  ;  and  WardemVi  <*  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  composed 
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III  tbe  rery  words  of  Scrlplinre»**  are  wortliy  of  boUgo  }  b«t  both  of  fkem  we 
restricted  to  a  Tbeologtcal  view  of  tbe  Sacred  Volaae. 

The  <<  Chronicle  of  the  Ttnea  aad  the  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the  (Nd  Testa- 
>"c<^»**  together  with  **  The  HanaoBy,  Chronic!^  aad  Order  of  the  New  Testa- 
*niCBt/*  first  published  by  lAOvtwovt,  hare  recently  nndergoae  a  repabHcatlon, 
and  recelred  considerable  IsiprofeaMata  from  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  G. 
TownssvD^  A.  M. 

In  the  year  1800,  M ATTinw  Talbot  pabHshed  at  Leeds,  his  «  Aaalysis  of  the 
Holy  Blblc^  contalaing  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  TestanentSy  eolleeted 
aad  airanged  syiOematlcally,  la  ttilrty  Sooks."  Thb  is  eertslAly  a  Met  hitercetlag 
prodaotkMi)  bat  Its  ntility  Is  sonMwhat  impaired  by  the  ft'eqaeat  defldeaoy  of 
logical  predslon,  aad  the  erident  Infinenoe  of  Sectvlan  peenUarltles, 

ioBV  RBBTs^y  Esq.,  oae  of  the  pateateea  of  the  office  of  Kiilg^  Printer,  a  few 
years  ago,  yeiy  laudably  deroted  his  attention  to  seTcral  Beriptare  repnbllca- 
tlow.  His  edition  of  the  EngBsh  Bible,  witii  Sections,  Paragraplus  aad  Xarginal 
Contents,  prominently  placed  instead  of  tbe  nsnal  chapters  and  Tcrses  (which 
howerer  are  also-  inserted,  bnt  in  a  smaller  type)  Is  entitled  to  a  much  Biore 
t^eneral  and  grateful  attention  than  It  has  hitherto  apparently  reeelred  from  the 
religions  and  literary  public. 

^  It  Is  indeed/  as  the  Rer.  T.  H.  HoBVB  most  Justly  obsenrcs,  <<  greatly  to  bo 
wished  that  alt  fatare  editions  of  the  Scriptures  aright  be  printed  after  the  Jn* 
dicions  manaer  adopted  by  Mr.  Reeres,  la  his  eqaally  beaatlfal  and  correct 
editions  of  the  entire  Blbte.**  Perhaps,  however,  tbe  DuidtnOa  AdiH^  for 
English  readers  In  general^  would  be  the  escellent  work  of  Bir.  Townsend,  with 
tbe  introduction  of  Mr.  Reeres*  valnable  improrements.  The  result  of  their 
Bdltoilal  labours  combined  together,  with  a  few  alterations  aad  additions,  (as 
•table  of  contents,  ftc.)  might  produce  a  most  usefid  edition  of  the  Bible.  And 
aipdlar  editions  to  CbUBtBACBli  and  Bootheotd'S  editloiis  of  the  Original  Scrip- 
tares  would  rendfr  those  Inestimable  worfca  naiversally  Intelligible  and  attractire. 

The  SOURCES  of  impormatioh  ob  particulars  like  these,  are,  as 
Biigfat  be  expected,  of  a  manifold  character,  but  by  no  means 
80  numerous  and  abundant  as  the  importance  of  tbe  siibject  re* 
quires. 

1.  CoMif  BHTABiBt  on  the  Scrlptnrear-wehaTe  in  ample  sapply,  at  least  thoa^  - 
of  a  certain  cast.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  generality  of  them  exhibit  so 
very  partial  a  view  of  the  Sacred  Writiags,  and  han(  so  strong  a  tendency 
toanurds  the  estabUfthment  of  some  peculiaritiea  of  system  in  theology.  Thewett 
Imown  ^  Synopsis  Critioommy  &,e,^  by  M.PdOLB,  is  second  to  no  worl^  for  the 
pnipose  of  Biblical  illustratioa,  exc^t  perhapa  the  celebrated  Polygiott  of 
Dr.  Waltob,  ftcw— both  of  which,  if  lepoblished  in  the  present  day,  might  Becdre 
the  Bwet  important  and  inralaable  impnaf esMBts.  PaUlcatloBs  of  this  charac- 
ter Ihraish  the  highest  and  best  *aiixdlaries  for  the  right  uaderstandfaig  of  the 
laqpired  VolnBie. 

2.  DicnoVAKiBs  or  Lsxicoiis  to  the  Sorlptvrca^whether  la  the  Sacred 
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Oriffinak  or  otherwise,  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  nraltlplicatkm.  Tbe  BArew 
and  GredL  Lexicons  of  the  late  Re?.  3,  PArkrurst,  A.  M.  contain  a  riclrstofe  of 
the  most  entertalningr  and  instructive  criticism.— CAUfET's  Dictionarj  of  the  Holy 
Bible;  Hbtoricaly  Critical^  Geograplilcaly  and  Etymological ;— the  fonrth  edi>. 
tion  of  which,  in  6re  yolomesy  qoarto,  *^  under  the  direction  of  C.  Tatldm/* 
has  been  recently  coropleted,  needs  no  commendation.  It  is  itsdf  a  library  of 
Theological  and  Biblical  Literatnre  r  yet  it  may  be  respectfnlly  sttbrnitted,  whe- 
ther an  additional  Index  might  not  have  been  desirable— an  Index  ^ir  General 
Outline  arranged  on  Scientifie  Principles^  of  the  leading  partlcnlara  in  Biblioal 
Science ;  soqiewhat  almilar  to  the  pbm  of  the  EMeTci.oFiBDiA  1l[miop<M.iTASA9 
— a  publication,  by  fbc  way,  whose  success  must  be  desired  by  every  tHcnd  la 
Religion  and  Literature,  as  eminently  calculated  to  accomplish  its  propoaed  ob^ 
Ject  :—><'.  To  teach  Phihiaophy  in  union  with  Morals }  and  to  snstahi  Morality  by 
RcTealed  Religion.** 

3.  Among  the  numerona  attempts  to  fturntshaa  Imtroduction  to  thb  H^lt 
SoRiPTURXS,  perhaps  the  moat  successful  and  hitherto  extensively  useful,  la  nay 
lan^age  and  at  any  period,  is  the  one  recently  made  in  the  Eaglisl^  languag*^ 
and  now  so  deservedly  popular,  by  the  Rbt.  Thomas  Hartwbll  Horhb,  A.  M* 

4.  Thb  Critica  Sacra,  which,  at  various  times  and  places,  (and  partieately 
in  Germany,  the  nursery  of  Biblical  Literature)  have  issued  from  the  press.  Tha 
synoptical  but  elaborate  work  of  the  learned  Ptbiffbr  on  this  subject,  deoMmds 
a  more  specifio  notice  than  it  has  received  in  Mr.  Home's  extensive  catakgne. 
A  very  useful  Class-Book  it  must  be  for  Biblical  students,  as  embraclnir  all  fha 
maAn  topics  of  Sacred  Criticism,  with  a  variety  of  references  to  the  proidneliaBa 
of  accredited  authors.  Besides  fifteen  chapters,  devoted  to  Biblical  and  defwisk 
Literature,  there  is  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  Koran,  and-R  Mabttdoetla 
for  the  Prosaical  and  Metrical  accentuation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  proposed  object  and  aim  of  tlie  present  undertakk^t 
are  to  excite  an  increased  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by 
endeavouring  to  exhibit,  in  outline,  at  least,  **  the  Treasures  of 
Wisdom  and  Knowledge,"  which  they  undoubtedly  contain. 
The  general  arrangement  is  intended  to  consist  of  eight  princi- 
pal divisions,  under  each  of  which  will  also  be  noticed  a  number 
of  subordinate,  but  essential  particulars. 

First,  LiTERATURB— including  an  explanatory  view  of  those  leading  terms 
and  considerations  which  regard  the  LAuguage  and  Writings  ofihe  Sacred  Volume. 

Secondly,  Cosmografby.  As  this  concerus  tbe  notice  of  the  whole  visible 
world,  both  b^v^n  and  earth,  it  will  comprise  those  Biblical  subjects  which 
obviously  belong  to  the  sciences  of  Geography  and  Astronomy; — presenting  a  tort 
of  Scripture  map  of  the  Universe,  both  terraqueous  and  celestial. 

Thirdly,  Thkoloot  demands  a  primarylnmBideration,  as  developing  the  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  of  Religion,  and  thereby  exhibiting  the  main  substance  and 
design  of  the  Boole  of  Divine  Inspiration. 

Fourtlily,  Natural  SciENCie^then  follows  in  regular  succession  i  and  the  re* 
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latloas  of  Scriptvre  on  His  deparCment  of  knowledge  win  fornlsh  manifold  Qeolo* 
gical,  Botanicaly  and  Zoological  consideration*,  replete  with  interest  and  advantage. 

FIfthljfy  BlAHUFACTuaEfl^— particnlarly  those  which  relate  to  the  Food  and  Rai- 
ment, and  thereby  the  welUb^ng,  of  nuinkindy  will  next  claim  attention.  This 
dWiaion,  howcTer,  is  but  Introdoctory  to, 

Sixthly,  The  Artb,—- which  may  be  considered  in  the  nsual  order  of  Common 
and  Fine;  the  former  comprehending  those  of  Agriculture,  Building,  Navigation, 
War,  and  Commerce ;  and  the  latter,  such  as  Writing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Mnslo. 

Serenthly,  Thb  Scibvcssw— These  necessarily  and  naturally  follow;  Including 
wImI  are  generally  understood  by  the  Mathematics,  Jarltpmdence,  Medlclue, 
and  the  other  chief  parts  of  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

l^ighthly,  HisTORT  may  close  the  outline,  in  connection  with  which  may  also 
be  noticed  the  principal  particulars  which  are  usually  dassed  under  Antiquities, 
Biography,  and  Chronology. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  remarked  that  nothing  more  than  an  orti-' 
line  can  at  present  be  attempted : — the  tree  of  Scripture  Know- 
ledge,* with  its  chief  ramifications,  may  be  drawn,  but  its  foliage 
and  fruit  must  be  sparingly  noticed.  The  labour  of  compilation 
and  arrangement  will  be  amply  remunerated,  if  any  assistance  be 
contributed  towards  a  more  general  admiration  and  practical 
understanding  of  that  invaluable  Book,  which,  in  the  just  and 
compreliensiFe  language  of  the  Sacred  Writer,  **  is  profitable  for 
teaching,  for  demonstration,  for  improvement,  for  education  in 
righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete^  thorough- 
ly fitted  for  every  good  workJ^ 

£'*  UTERATURE**  inournextNiimber.] 


4 

On  the  New  Tesiameni. 


MATTBEW,  Clap.  UU  . 

Terse  1.    In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  la  thewlldemessof 

Jndtea. 

Preaching  J  unp^rrmy  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice  as  a  herald^ 
a  matter  of  g^eat  and  solemn  importance  to  men:  the  subject 
not  bis  own,  nor  of  himself:  but  of  that  Grod  from  whom 
alone  he  had  received  his  commission.  ^*  The  verb  M^Mmif  is 
applied  to  those,  who  in  the  streets^  fields^  and  open  air,  lift 
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gance;   and  diocluffges  the  difficult  and  critical  fuaction  of 
diwritiiiiiatiDg  between  different  degree§  of  trndi  and  good,  on 
tlie  one  hand,-— of  falsehood  and  eWl,  on  the  other. 

Thus,  how  beautifully  is  diis  moral  discrimination  exempliAed 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  P^talmist  :— 

Wlio  aball  aaeeiid  ^e  monDtala  of  Jeofail  ? 

And  wbo  ■hall  utiiid  within  hii  holy  place  ? 

The  dean  of  banda  and  the  pure  of  heart.        Pkal.  xxtT.S,4. 

To  Oicendj  marks  progt^ ;  to  $tand^  stability  and  c6nfiraMi- 
tion;  the  mimntain  afjehcvahf  the  site  of  the  divine  sanctuoy; 
his  holy  place^  the  sanctuary  itself :  and  in  correspondeiiee 
with  the  advance  of  the  two  lines  which  form,  the  first  couplet, 
there  is  an  advance  in  the  members  of  the  third  line :  Me  eleam 
of  hand$f  und  the  pure  qf  heart:  the'clean  of  hands  ehaU 
ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  ;  the  pure  of  heart  skail 
stand  within  his  holy  place.* 

O  the  hf^lneas  of  the  man. 

Who  hath  not  walked  in  the~coilneei  of  the  nnrighteooa; 

And  hath  not  itood  in  the  way  of  einnera  \ 

And  hath  not  eat  In  the  scat  of  the  aoorneri.  t^nl.  i.  I. 

The  exclamation  with  which  the  Psalm  opens,  belongs  equal- 
ly to  each  line  of  the  succeeding  triplet  In  the  triplet  itself, 
each  line  consists  of  three  members ;  and  the  lines  gradually 
rise,  one  above  the  other,  not  merely  in  their  general  s^ise, 
but  especially  throughout  their  correspondent  members.  To 
ira/A:,  implies  no  more  than  casual  intercourse ;  to  standi  closer 
intimacy ;  to  sit,  fixed  and  permanent  connection  :  the  counsel^ 
the  ordinary  place  of  meeting,  or  public  resort ;  the  toay,  the 
select  and  chosen  foot-path  ;  the  seai^  the  habitual  and  final 
resting  place;  the  unrighteous^  negatively  wicked  ;  sinnerSt 
positively  wicked ;  the  scornerSf  scoffers  at  the  very  name  or 
notion  of  piety  and  goodness^f 


•  Jebb*s  Sacred  LiteratQrei  ik40. 

t  Ibid.  p.  41.  Where  see  an  excellent  refutation  of  the  learned  Gataker't 
argument  against  the  existence  of  this  triple  climax.  We  cannot  deny  oar- 
selves  the  pleasure  of  adducing  the  following  just  and  elegant  o^pcrra. 
tions.    "  The  alleged  climax  is  an  ascending  series,  not  in  the  scale  of  moral 
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O  Jebofah,  In  thy  strength  the  king  shall  rejoice^ 

And  in  thy  Balnttlon  how  greatly  shall  he  eztalt. 

The  desire  of  his  heart  thon  hast  granted  him ; 

And  the  request  of  his  lips  thon  hast  not  denied.         PMd.  zxl.  1, 9. 

The  gradation  of  member  above  member,  and  line  above  line, 
in  each  couplet  of  this  stanza,  is  undeniable  c  ^  salvation,**  is  an 
advance  upon  ^  strength;"  and  ''how  greatly  shall  he  exult," 
an  advance  upon  **  he  shall  rejoice :"  again;  ^  the  request  of 
the  lips,"  is  somewhat  beyond  ^  the  desire  of  the  heart,"  it  is 
desire  brought  into  act.  The  gradation  in  the  last  members  of 
the  last  two  lines  may  not  be  equally  obvious  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  less  certain :  ^  thou  hast  granted ; — thou  hast  not  de- 
nied :"  the  negative  form  is  h^^  much  stronger  than  the  post- 

■       '  -  -  -■ —    ' ■         r  -  I 

goodness,  bat  in  the  seale  of  oonsdons  happiness,  flowing  ont  of  an  ezenpticp 
from  certain  stages  of  moral  evil :  and  in  each  of  the  ascending  terms,  the  eon- 
scionsness  of  happiness  most  be  measured  by  the  magnitnde  of  Uie  et  n  from  which 
the  good  man  is  exempted :  a  mode  of  nnderatandjng  the  passage  hi  strict  aocor- 
dsnce  with  the  main  object  of  the  FMlmist,  who  exdaims  net,  Otts  ijoodnssf^  bnt, 
O  ikt  happiness f  4*^  Now  conscious  and  reflective  happiness  most,  as  we  ha?e 
said,  be  measured  by  the  magnitnde  ef  the  evil  afoided  or  escaped  s  the  man 
who  has  escaped  from  shipwreck,  wlU  fe^  more  happy  In  the  sense  of  his  deli- 
▼eraaee,  than  the  man  who  has  escaped  a  shower  of  rain}  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  latter  has  reeelTed  less  posltire  liOary,  Md  reUdas  more  positlTe 
comfbrta  than  the  former  :  and,  transferring  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  ease 
of  a  single  IndiTldual,  he  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  has  been  deliTered 
fr«n  n  greater,  and,  at  another  period  of  his  life,  from  a  less  eril,  whether  of 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  will  ei^y  most  reflecdre  happiness,  when  his  thoughts 
rerert  to  the  more  considerable  evil.  On  the  suppMtlon,  then,  of  a  dlmax  In 
the  contested  rerse,  (and  if  there  be  not  a  climax,  how  account  for  ao  accurate 
a  gradation  of  such  nicely  selected  words?)  the  Fnfanist  surely  did  wefl,  in 
reserring  flw  the  last,  not  an  exemption  from  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  erll, 
but,  an  exemption  from  that  awfn^  and  perhaps  hrrevcnible  state.  In  which 
wickedness  becomes  the  settled  habit  of  the  soul :  this  hut  exemptkii  nmy. 
Indeed,  be  JusUy  accounted  a  low  stage  of  moral  ddiverance :  ^Imt  what  good 
man  will  not,  at  the  very  mention  of  It,  be  powerfully  aflfected,  (as  we  read  of  the 
great  BoMianfe,)  by  the  thought,  that  such,  but  for  the  providence  and  grace 
of  God,  wUghi  now  have  been  his  own  siaie.  This  sense  of  present  happiness  Is 
thus  unspttkably  heightened  by  the  force  of  contrast :  nor  is  this  the  whole : 
a  salutary  dread  is  thas  infused,  of  the  first  and  Ihtal  step,  whkh  might  uhi- 
mately  issue  in  sach  hopeless  consequences}  while,  -where  the  climax  Is  thus 
alarming,  the  mind  is  admirably  prepared  by  the  painful  ascent,  to  repose  In  the 
dpilgfatf al  and  refreshing  imagery  of  the  next  rcrscs.**     Sacred  Litem.,  pp.  44 ,  45 . 
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fire,  for  it  is  a  received  canon  of  biblical  pUklbgy,  that  Terfas 
of  negation^  or,  what  amounts  to  tbe  same  thing,  adyeiba  of 
negation  pcefixed  to  Teibs^  have,  in  audi  caaes,  the  force  ot 
expressing  the  oppoaite  aflbrmatiTe  with  peculiar  emphasiB : — 
for  example ;  **  the  Lord  irt/2  not  hold  him  ^atltlest,  inibotaketfi 
his  name  in  yain,**  that  is^  will  AsaunnnLT  hou>  him  guilty. 
XEzod*  XX.  7.)    Again, 

Aad  hfl  blcMctt  ttca,  >nd  fh^wMf^y  y^atlf? 

Aad  tbcir cttle U  dalk mH  dim¥it^'  PHO-cvlLaS. 

that  is,  he  bxcbbdiholt  ihcrbasbth.  (See  daas.  Phflol.  Sacr. 
pp.  801,  968,  or  in  Dathe's  edition,  pp.  231, 411.)  On  this 
principle,  in  die  above  paasage  of  the  twenty-first  Psalm,  lAoai 
host  not  denied^  meipis  thoa  hast  assubbdlt  or  abubdabtlt 

OBAHTED.^ 

The  prophetic  mnse  is  no  less  el^;ant  and  correct.  Thus  Isaiah : 

aedL  je  Jebofib,  wUle  hansy  be kfuA^ 

Odl  je  iqxm  hia,  while  he  It  near : 

Let  the  wicked  foraake  Me  way  s 

And  the  anrighteone  man  hk  thooghts : 

And  let  him  retorn  to  Jehofah,  and  he  will  compageiooate  hfan ; 

And  nnto  onr  God,  for  he  aboondeth  In  forghreness.  .      lea.  1  t.  6, 7. 

In  the  first  line,  men  are  invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  know- 
ing where  he  is,  and  on  the  bare  intelligence  that  he  may  be 
found ;  in  the  second  line,  having,  found  Jehovah,  they  «e 
encouraged  to  call  upon  him,  by  the  assurance  that  he  is  nbab  ; 
in  the  third  line,  the  wicked,  the  positive  and  presumptuous 
ainner,  is  warned  to  forsake  hi$  way,  his  habitual  course  of  ini- 
4iuity>;  in  the  fourth  line,  the  unrigkteousy  the  negatively  wick- 
ed, is  caHed  to  renounce  ihe  very  thought  of  sinning.  While,  in 
the  last  line,  the  appropriative  and  encouraging  title,  our  God, 
is  substituted  for  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah  ;  and  pimple  cost- 
passion  is  heightened  into  overflowing  mercy  and  forgiveness.t 

Arise,  be  thou  enligfatened,  for  thy  ligpbt  is  come  ^ 
And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  is  risen  apou  thee. 
For,  bel^old,  darkness  shall  co?er  the  earth  ; 


•  Sacred  literature,  pp.36,  37.  f  Ibid. pp, 37, 88. 
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And  thick  darkn^M  the  nationt : 

Bat  npon  thee  shall  JehoTah  arise ; 

And  hie  glory  upon  thee  ahall  beeonaptewwa. 

Aodthe  natiotia  ahall  walk  in  thy  light  | 

And  kinga  in  the  brightneaa  of  thy  riaing.  laa.  Iz.  1— 3* 


Here  the  imagery  k  not  more  beautiful  and  spltodid,  than 
the  g^dation  is  accurate  dnd  obvious.  In  the  second  line,  *^  the 
glory  of  Jehorah/'  is  an  advance  upon  <<  thy  light ;"  and  *^  risen 
upon  thee,"  is  an  advance  upon  ^  is  come."  So  **  darkness," 
in  the  third  line,  is  increased  to  ^<  thick  darkness,"  m  the  fourth; 
while  for  the  general  term,  ^  the  earth,"  is  substituted  the  more 
definifb,  though  no  less  comprehensive  term,  **  the  nations," 
Ag^in,  ^  his  glory  upon  thee  shall  be  conspicuous,"  is  obvious* 
ly  something  more  than  **  upon  thee  shall  Jehovah  arise :"  it 
implies  a  participation  mid  reflection  of  his  glory.  Lastly,  ^  na« 
tions"  are  increased  to  ''kings ;"  and  **  thy  light"  is  heightened 
to  **  the  brightness  of  thy  rising ;"  **  an  expression,"  says  Dr* 
Gregory,  '^  uncommonly  beautiful  and  simple;  I  never  could 
read  it  without  a  glow  of  tranquil  pleasure,  corresponding  to 
the  scene  which  the  image  exhibits." 

Isaiah  is  indeed  excellent,  but  not  unrivalled  in  this  kind  of 
composition.  Abundant  examples  might  be  produced  from  the 
other  prophets.  Thus  the  prophet  Joel  in  his  terribly  accurate 
description  of  the  locusts : 

like  mighty  men  shall  they  riHh  on  ;* 
'  •  Like  wanrioPB  shall  they  monnt  the  wall  r 

And,  erery  one  in  hia  way^  shaU  they  inarch ; 

And  they  shall  not  tnrn  aside  from  thefar  pathif.  Joel,  11. 7. 

How  animated  is  this  account  of  their  progress !  **  Like 
mighty  men,"  strong  of  nerve  and  stout  of  heart,  they  feariessly 
^  rush  on;" — ^becoming  experienced  in  warfare,  ^  like  warriors 
khey  mount  the  wall,"  and  gain  possession  of  the  city;  encOu» 
raged  by  thi^ir  success,  *^  they  n^arch  every  one  in  his  way  ;'^ 
aiid  notwithstanding  every  opposition.  <<  they  turn  not  aside 
from  their  paths." 

The  following  passage  from  Hosea  is  exquisitely  pathetic ;  and 
will  speak  for  itself: 

N  N  2 


^^ 


How  shall  1  resign  tbtfr,  C^Efkinim ! 

How  shall  I  delifcr  thee  tt^  O  Israel ! 

HowshaniresitthVhdrius  A^BMh! 

How  shall  I  phice  fhee  ai  Zebolfli! 

My  heart  is  iSteoged  wltlifai  me ; 

UjT  eoapassioM  yearn  together. 

I  will  not  ezeeote  the  lerrov  oC  lay  wrath ; 

I  wlO  iMt  retom  to  deahrey  Ephrakn : 

F<b^  God  I  an^  and  not  OHM } 

TheHoly OneiathyBlds^thoBighlfaihablt not  aeity.*  ilo0.xl.899- 

'  Ib  the  pirayer  of  lii»  propbel  Habakak  there  are  aome  fine 
specmieBS  of  gfadatioiial  ptoaUelki^  The  following  .beaatifiil 
pasBage  caaaotfail  of  appioraig  Haelf  to  every  rightly  eoDSti* 
tuted  mind : 

*  Thoogh  the  Hg-tree  nay  not  UoiiOBi^  . 
And  there  he  no  frnlt  on  the  Tinea ; 
Though  the  prodnoe  of  the  oUto  flUI, 
And  the  fidds  yield  no  food  J 
Though  the  flodL  be  ent  off  frooi  the  fold, 
'     And  there  be  no  herd  In  the  stalls; 
Yet  wini  r^oiee  in  Miorah, 
1  will  esidt  in  the  God  of  my  Salfation.  Hab.  ill.  I7>  IS- 

In  the  fir«t  quatraifl,  eai^lt  line  rises  abore  the  other  in  the 
importance  of  the  olijectiif  depMvation  I'-^Ke  fig-tree  blo$tom 
— the  fruit  of  the  vine-^tlie  produce  of  the  oHve — the  sup^ 
ply  of' food  from  the  field.    In  the  succeeding  couplet,  the 


o  ^  There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  which  translators  have  differed  more  than  in  the 
explanation  of  this  line  $  which  is  the  more  extraordinary  wlien  we  consider  that 
the  wordathemselres  are  so  well  known,  and  the  stmctnre  of  tlie  period  so  plaia 
and  erident.  Jbromb  is  afanost  slngnlar  In  his  explanation. '  Camtm.  in  loeoJ  *  I 
am  one  of  those  who  Inln^it  cities }  who  lire  according  to  hnman  laws ;  who 
think  cmeltyjnstice.'  Cabtalio  follows  Jbromb.  There  is,  In  fhct,  in  the  latter 
member  of  the  sentence,  *V3f2  W^t^K?  e  parallelism  and  synonyme  to  nfy 
tl^M  iB  the  former.  The  fatvre  M^^M  bas  a  freqnentlre  power,  (See  Pri.  xxll. 
Sand  8.) :  ^  I  am  not  accnstomed  to  enter  a  city ;  I  am  not  an  inhabitant  of  a 
city.*  For  there  is  i'beantifBl  opposition  of  the  different  parts;  *I  am  God  and 
not  man  ;*  this  is  amplified  in  the  next  line,  and  the  antithesis  a  little  varied.  •  I 
am  thy  God,  inhabiting  with  thee,  but  in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  mi 
not  in  the  manner  of  men.'  Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  plainer  or  more 
than  this.'*  LowTH  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lecture  xix.^.ii. 
pp.  38,  39. 


^<-  J 
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consequences  of  such  deprivation  mre  forcibly  depicted  :  the 
flock  cut  offfiom  the  fold — the  stall  destitute  of  the  more 
valuable  herd  ;  which  greatly  auginenls  the  Ices  and  deepens 
the  gloom  of  the  scene ;  renderiiig  nMNre  oonqiicuous  the 
confidence  and  joy  which  the  prophet  eVhices  in  the  concluding 
lines  :  and  here  rejoicing  increases  to  exultatiou ;  and  Jeho^ 
vah  becomes  the  God  of  hie  i^ofoolMw 

In  the  foregoing  exmnfiilte  maj  be  observed  is^Teral  degress 
of  giradational  parallelism.  The  parallel  lines  sometimes  con- 
sist of  three  or  move  equivalent  terms;  sometimies  of  two,  which 
is  generally  the  case  when  tthe  TOtb,  or  die  nominatiye  case  of 
the  first  sentence  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  second,  or  understood 
there  ;  sometimes  of  one  also.  There  is  also  g^reat  variety  in 
the  form  of  this  species  of  parallelism,  some  instances  of  which 
are  well  worthy  of  remaiic : 

(1.)  S<»netimes  the  lines  are  bi'memhral ;  that »,  tfiey  con- 
sist eadb  of  double  members,  or  two  proposifions :  for  example, 

Bow  thy  hesreiw/  0  JcboYah,  and  deacioiid ; 
Touch  the  movntaiiia  and  they  shall  tmoke : 
Dart  finrth  thy  lightnhig,  and  scatter  then  i 
Shoot  out  thfaie  hirims,  and  destroy  fSbtUL  PmI.  czliv.  5, 6. 

The naUons  raged j  the kiagdoiM  weremofed; 

He  uttered  a  voice}  the  earth  was  disaohrad:  ,) 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God; 

I  will  beeialted  in  thenatkms;  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

Ptel.llTi.0,10. 

Isaiah  has  two  striking  instances  of  tfiese  bi-membral  lines : 

When  thon  passeth  tlirough  waters^  I  am  with  thee  i 
And  throngh  risers,  they  ahall  not  overwllslm  fhee : 
When  thon  walkesi  In  the.ftre,  thon  shah  not  be  sooirdied ; 
iUdthetameshaUiM^oleafnlalhae.  Isa.zliir.9. 

And  they  shall  bnild  honses,  and  iihall  bihabit  them. 

And  they  shall  plant  Tineyards,  and  shall  eat  the  frnlt  thereof; 

They  shall  not  bnlld,  and  another  Inhabit ; 

They  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat.  ^  laa.  Ixt.  91, 88. 

(2.)  Parallels  sure  spmetimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part 
of  the  first  sentence : 
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« 

M/^oloe  to  iiBto  Oody  and  I  cry  akmd ; 

My  voice  is  unto  God»  and  ha  Witt heoifceii  onto  me:  > 

I  will  remember  the  works  of  Jehovahf 

^  Yea,  IwfUrememberlfaywofksof  old:—  ^ 

..The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God ; 

The  wateiB  saw  thee }  they  were  seised  widi  aagttiah. 

Fhu  lianrll.  1>  ll»  16»^ 
God  of.veDgeaiiee^  Jciiofah; 

God  of  Tei^eaBoeebew  fhyaelf. 

How  lo|]«  shaU  the  widM,  O  Ichovah, 

How  Jong  shall  the  wicked  trtan^hf  PmLzcIt.  1,S. 

■\        • 

.  What  shall  I  do  ante  thee,  O  Ephralm ! 
What  shall  I  do  mito  thee^  O  Jadah ! 
For  y  oar  goodness  to  as  the  moraing  dead. 
And  as  the  early  dew  it  passeth  away.  Hoe.  vl.  4. 

(8.)  Sometimes  in  the  latter  line,  a  part  is  to  be  supplied 
from  the  former,  to  complete  tbe  sentence : 

.'v  The  mighty  dead  tremble  from  beneath; 

The  waters,  and  they  that  dweU  therein*  Job^  imL  ft. 

•  •      •   »      t 

The  king  sent  and  released  him ; 

Thenlerof  the  people,  and  set  him  flree.  :        PMd,e?.M. 

In  the  same  manner,  Isaiah  : 

Kings  shall  see  him  and  shaH  rise  op ; 

Princes,  and  they  shall  worship  him : 

For  the  sake  of  Jehovah,  who  is  faithfol ; 

Of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  chosen  thee.        Isa.  zltx.  7. 

(4.)  Frequently  the  whole  of  the  latter  division  answers  only 
to  some  part  of  the  former  : 

Jehovah  reigneth,  let  the  earth  r^oice; 

Let  the  multitude  of  islands  be  glad.  Psal.  xevIL  I. 

Arise,  be  ti^on  enlightened ;  for  thy  light  is  come  \  . 

And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  to  risen  upoh  thee.  Isa.  Ix.  1. 

Bring  forth  the  pe<^,  blind,  althoogh  they  have  eyes; 

And  deaf,  although  they  have  ears.  Isa.  zlill.  8. 

(5.)  There  are  parallel  triplets ;  where  three  lines  correspond 
together,  and  form  a  kind  of  stanza ;  of  which,  however,  only 
two'  lines  are  commonly  equivalent  :*— 

The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  grieve  him  \ 

He  shall  guash  with  his  teeth,  and  pine  away  \ 

The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  pertoh.  Psal.  cri!.  10. 
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Thut  day,  let  It  become  d«rknei0; 
L«t  not  God  from  above  enquire  i^er  It ; 

Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  It.  Job,  ill.  4. 

Come,  let  as  retnni  nnto  Jehovah : 
For  he  hath  ton,  and  he  wiU  heal  at} 
He  hath  mitten,  and  ha  will  bind  aaapt 
After  two  daya  he  will  rerlTe  na  ) 
On  the  third  day  hewiU  raiaeaanp  j 
N  .  And  weahailliTe  lnhlaaight«  Hot.  tI.  1,  3. 

(fi.)  There  are  parallek  consistiiig  of  four  lineB :  two  dis- 
\dm  being  so  connected  together  by  the  sense  and  the  con- 
Tuctioni  as  to  make  one  stanza:-— 

B^  not  moTod  with  In^Bgnatlon  against  the  evil  doera  j 

Nor  with  leal  againat  the  woriura  of  iniquity  : 

For  like  the  graia  they  ihali  aoon  be  cat  off; 

And  like  the  green  herb  they  shall  wither.         Fnl.  xxxril.  1 ,  S. 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  $ 

And  the  ass  the  crib  of  his  lord ; 

Bat  Israel  doth  not  know  j 

And  my  people  doth  not  conridcr,  Ihl  .1.3. 

Jdiovah  shall  roar  from  Zion ; 

And  shall  utter  his  TOioe  from  Jemsalem  i       ,- 

And  the  habitations  of  the  shepherds  shall  mourn ; 

And  the  head  of  Carmel  shall  wither.  Amos,  i.  9. 

In  stanzas  of  four  lines,  sometimes,  the  parallel  lines  answer 
>  one  another  alternately;  the  first  to  the  thirdi  and  the  second 
:>  the  fourth: 

Fh>m  the  hesTens  Jehorah  looketh  down. 
He  seeth  all  the  children  of  men ; 
'     From  the  seat  of  his  rest  he  contemplateth 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  esrth.  Psal.  nziii.  13,  14. 

As  the  heBTens  are  high  above  the  earth ; 
So  high  his  is  goodness  over  them  diat  fear  him : 


As  remote  as  the  east  Is  lirom  the  west^ 
So  fiur  hath  he  removed  from  us  our  transgressions.  Psal.ciii,l  1, 12. 

Isaiah  with  great  elegance  uses  diis  form  of  compositicm : 

For  thy  husband  is  thy  maker  $ 

Jehoraii  of  hosts  is  his  name  : 
And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

The  God  of  uie  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called.  Isa,  liv.  5. 
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» 

And  ye  tald,  Nay^  Imt  on  Iiqvpcb.  w^U  we  flee ; 

Therefore  abaU  ye  be  put  to  fl%fat  t^ 
And  on  swift  coaners^U  ]iv<e  ride; 

Therefore  ihall  they  he  swift,  that  pnrnie  yon.        Isa.  xzz.  16- 

And  the  Jealon^  of  E^phmim  ahall  ceiM }  ' 

And^e  txmitf  of  indah  ahall  be  ao^  mere : 
Ephralm  ahall  not  berjoaloon  of  Jodah ; 

And  Jndah  ahall  Mt  bo  «t«ttdty  with  l^hfafaB.  Isa.  zi,  13. 

Sometimes,  in  the  alternate  qnatraiuy  by  a  peculiar  artifice 
of  construction,  the  tbfr^  fine  ifoms  a  continuous  sense  w^h  tbe 
finBt,  and  tlie  fourth  witbihe second:—  '^^ 

I  will  make  ndne  arrows  drunk  with  blood; 

And  my  sword  shall  deroor  flesh : 
WiUi.tbe  bloodof  the  ilafii  and  the  eaptl^e; 

From  tiiehttlfy  head  oMhe  enemy,  Deat.  zxxii.  42. 

That  is^  reducing  the  stanza  to  a  simple  quatrain : 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drank  with  blood; 
With  the  blood  of  the  sbdn  and  the  eapfWe : 
And  my  sword  shall  defonr  ^esh; 
Fkom  the  hahry  head  of  theenemy. 

Very  similar  to  the  above  example  is  the  following  :* — 

The  sword  of  Jehovah  Is  glotted  with  blood ; 

It  is  pampered  with  fht : 
With  the  blood  of  fombs  and  goats; 

Wi$h  thefiu  of  the  rehis  of  hunbs.  Isa.  xzxiT.  6. 

From  without,  the  sword  shall  destroy; 

In  the  inmost  apartments  terror; 
Both  the  yoong  man  and  the  Tlrgin ; 

The  sackling,  with  the  man  of  grey  hairs.  Dent,  xxxii.  85 

The  youths  and  virgins,  led  out  of  doors  by  the  vigour  and 
buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  life,  fall  victims  to  the  sword 
in  the  streets  of  the  city :  while  infancy  and  old  age,  oonfiBed 
by  helplessness  and  decrepitude  to  the  innier  chambers  of  the 
house,  perish  there  by  fear,  beforeJhe  swprd  can  reach  thenuf 


*  This  hyperbaton  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Green,  in  his  ^  Poetical  Parts  of  Ibe 
New  Testament."* 
t  Sacred  Literature    p.  30. 
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The  followidg  is  pertmpB  a  singular  instance : — 


Who  k  liktt  unto  Jehomh  our  Ck>d  f 
Who  k  exalted  to  dwell  OB  hi^ 
Whohombleth  hfattMlf  to  look  dotrs, 
IiilheheftTeBi»aikliiitii0esrth.  ^mL  czil.  5,  6. 


Here  the  two  membecaof  the  latter  line  areto  be  referred 
severally  to  the  two  preceding  lines ;  as  if  it  were :  **  Who  is 
exalted  to  dwell  on  high  in  the  heavens,  and  who  hmnbleth 
,  himself  to  inspect  the  things  Aat  are  in  the  earth*''* 

(7.)  Some  periods,  also,  may  be  considered  te  forming  stan- 
zas of  five  lines;  in  which  the  odd  line  or  member  usually 
either  comes  in  between  two  distichs;  or,  after  two  distichs 
makes  a  full  close  :^^ 

Who  ifl  wIm^  and  will  ondentaad  thete  iblngi  ? 
Pinident  and  wiU  know  them  } 

For  riglitare  the  wmyiof  Jehofidi } 
And  the  Jnst  ehall  walk  in  Aem ; 
AndthediM^MdientihaU  ftllthenln.  Hoe.  sir.  9. 

If  then  wonldst  seek  early  nnto  Ood ; 

And  make  thy  Bopplieation  to  the  Almighty ; 

If  thou  wert  pnre  and  upright : 
Verily  now  would  hariie  nf^  in^hy  delbnce  } 
And  make  peaceable  the  dwelling  of  thy  righteousneiB.  Job,  riiL  5,  S. 

And  Jehorah  ahall  roar  out  of  Zlon  j 
And  shall  utter  hit  Toice  from  JeruMlem  i 

And  the  heaTena  and  the  eartii  ihall  tremble : 
But  JehoTah  will  be  the  refuge  of  hia  people  $ 
And  a  etroog  defence  to  theionaof  IiraeL  Joel,  Ui.  10. 

Who  eirtablieheth  the  Word  of  hia  senrant  $ 
And  aooompliaheth  the  counael  of  hit  meMengen  t 
Whosaith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  ahaltbe  Inhabited) 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Te  ahaU  be  buUt  { 
And  her  dfsotate  places  I  wUl  icatore.  Iml  zli?.  99. 

The  five-lined  stanza  sometimes  consists  of  an  alternate  qua- 
train, with  a  fifth  line  annexed  ;  thus :— 

_  • 

Who  is  there  among  you,  thai  feereth  Jehovah  ? 

Let  him  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  his  servant : 

•    —  ■    -        ■  ■    -  —    .  ■         -  -    -       .     -    _  -      .     ■ 

•  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lecture  19.  vol.  H.  pp.  44, 45« 
VOX.  I.  O  O 
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That  wrikctk Ib darkM«^  tmd  liatkao  Mghl? 
Let  hfaa  trwl  ia  tlM.BUDe  of  JdiOTtth } 
And  reH  htavelf  oa  Cbe  sapport oT  lilaGod.  ha.  1.  10. 


JdMfrii  liatk  ■iiflM  itt tfcc lidit  oT  tkcaa  qMt of  gfddteeMj 
Aad  thajtefa  canei  Bgyplto  anrfai  aU  iMT  arorU; 

At  a  dnakard  atasgeralh  ia  hia  TOBiit : 

liar  iMI  tlMfle  be  iay  vitk  k  B^jpl, 

WUdiClM  iMad  OTtailptke  bfaMbcrraali  Mj  perfom. 

ka.  six.  14»  15. 
The  Jojfta  aoaiid  of  Ike  lahov  aeaaatti ; 

IWJogrfkl  aoeiid  off  Cbe  harp  ceaaetk  f 
Wtth  ao^^  ahaU  Clwy  BO  MoraMak  wlae ; 
ThepabB-wfaeaWlbebittfrtothcaitkaldriBlilt.  iMLXzW.t^flL 


Sdmetimes  abo  the  fiTe-lined  stanza  ooosfats  of  a  parallel  ^p- 
let  and  oouplet  :— 


Thy  cbfef  leader  hath  ilBBad ; 

Aad  thy  pabfie  tcacheta  have  revolted  firoa  Me; 

Aad  thy  priacea  have  prafaied  aiy  aaactaary : 

Therefore  I  wiU  give  vpJaeob  lor  a  devoted  thfav  ; 

Aad  Iflrael  for  reproach. 

(To  be  ComtwMJ^ 


tftitical  ann  JQiMotiral  Notice*, 

INTRODUCTOEY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


The  Septo^int  and  the  Vulgate  have  given  the  title  of  Leti- 
Ticus  to  the  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  name  has 
been  retained  in  almost  all  the  modem  versions.  The  book  was 
thus  called,  either,  because  it  treats  principally  of  the  laws  and 
.regulations  of  the  Leviies  and  priests  in  general,  or,  because  it 
principally  contains  the  laws  conpeming  the  religion  of  the  Is- 
raelites, which  chiefly  consisted  of  various  sacrifices,  the 
charge  of  which  was  committed  to  the  LevUical  priesthood. 
In  the  Hebrew  it  is  termed  K'lp^l  (Vayikra^)  ^*  And  he  call- 
ed," which  is  the  first  word  in  the  book  ;  and  which,  according 
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to  the  Jewidi  custom,  became  the  running  title  to  the  whole. 
In  the  Babylonisb  Talmud  it  is  called  the  law  of  the  jnieiiSf 
which  appellation  is  retained  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book,  is  proved,  not  only 
by  the  general  arguments  that  demonstrate  him  to  huve  written 
all  the  Pentateuch,  but  by  particular  passages  in  other  books 
of  Scripture,  where  it  is  cited  as  his  inspired  work.*  AftMc  a 
careful  examination  of  the  book,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there 
are  no  data  by  which  any  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in.it  can  be  made.  Archbishop  Usbm*,  who  is 
followed  by  Mr.  llorne,  supposes  that  it  comprises  the  history 
of  the  transactions  of  a  whole  month,  viz.  j^m  April  21  to 
May  21,  of  the  year  of  the  world  2514,  which  answeis  to  the 
Jirst  month  of  the  $eeoud  year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt ; 
while  Dr.  A.  ClariLe,  and  otfiers,  are  of  opinion  that  it  contains 
little  more  than  the  history  of  what  passed  during  the  eigki 
days  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

The  style  in  which  the  rites  and  ceremonies  contained  in  this 
book  are  g^ven,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  minute  particu- 
lars are  so  often  repeated,  shew  that  they  were  expressive  of 
something  beyond  the  mere  letter,  and  were  prefigurative 
of  gospel  appointments.  Thus  its  sacrifices  and  dblations 
pointed  to  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  their  qualities  were  emble- 
matical of  his  immaculate  character  ;  and  the  mode  prescribed 
as  necessary  in  the  form,  and  .the  mystical  rites  cnrdained,  were 
allusive '  institutions  calculated  to  ^lighten  the  apprehensbna 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
gospeL 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  overstrain  these  idea% 
nor  to  run  into  excess  in  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  ritnid 
law  ;  for  although  it  is  certain  that  a  vast  number  of  its  most 
important  institutioiis  was  designed  to  point  to  another  and  fuller 
dispensation,  yet,  there  are  some  which  in  all  probability  were 
imposed  as  punishments  on  a  rebellious  people,  as  a  yoke  to  re- 
strain them  from  idolatry, — by  compelling  them  to  venerate  thoae 

v. 

«  t  CbroD.  xxx»  16.;  Jer.  yVk  2^  23.;    t  Cor.  tl.  16.;    1  FM.  i.  16. 

O  O  2 
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lliiDgB  whidi  th«  idolateis  bated,  or  to.  detest  tbooe  which  they 
adorei|,-^and  as  a  ^  m;irk  to  discrimibate  them  from  all  other 
natioiML 

The  ceremonial  law»  though  in  fect»  <<  ayoke  too  heavy  to  be 
ibome/'  and  4^mpletely  obeyed,  was,  nevertheless,  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  time  and  drcumstances  under  which  it  wa&  delivered, 
and  to  the  dull  and  perveme  nation  for  which  it  was  designed.^ 
It  i^ras  IScewise  perfect  as  lo  it»  spiritual  intention  and  find 
views,  as  a  figurative  and  tempotey  dispensation. 

The  sacrifices,  aS  weN  eucharistical  as '  expiatory,  of  iriiiek 
the  regulations  aise  prescribed  in  this  book,  were  by  no  means 
fine  instituted  by  die  Mosaic  law,  but  appear  to  have  been 
adopted,  probably  by  divine  appointment,  as  the  earliest  mode 
pf  woifBhip.t  Tbey  were  established,  however,  under  the  Bfo^ 
aaic  4lispeiisation^  upon  dieir  true  principles,  and  commanded 
with  drcumstances  %  that  gave  them  additional  importance,  and 
which  served  to  illustrate  their  real  ohmracter  and  intentioii. 
They>were  ordained  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of  the  ri- 
tual laws,  and  delivered  the  people  from  those  civil  and  eecie* 
feiastical  pnnishinents  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  wraA 
laf  Crodf  considered  iks  a  political  governor.  They  never  were 
intelided  to  wash  away  the  stains  of  nu^ral  guilt,  or  to  avert 
God's  anger  against  sin,  except  as  figurative  of  that  perfect 
htonement  at  the  ebming  of  which  sacrifice  and  oblation  should 
cease.l  They  were  coinmemorative  acknowledgments  of  guilt, 
mid  typical  pledges  only,  of  a  sufficient  sacrifice. 

Frmn  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appeiir,  that,  a8the<<  law 
was  our  school-master  unto  Christ,"  the  whole  sacrificial  system 
was.  intended  to  point  out  that  Lamh  of  God^  Christ  Jesus, 
^  who  bears  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  In  reading  over  die 
book  of  £etnlictt^,  cJltt  point  should  be  kept  particularly  in 
viltw.;-  as  without  this  spiritual  reference,  no  interest  Ctti  lie 
excited  by  fits  perusal. 

This  book  thrown  considerable  light  upon  many  passages  of 

•  Dent.zxxti.S8.;  Jer.iT.82.  f  Gen.  it.  3. 4.;   Heb.  zi.4.  tHeb.lx.*,Y.  1.^14. 
§  Pfal.  xl,  :0»i7.}  Paa.  ix.  37.;  Heb.  Tii.  10.;  ix.  9. 
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the  New    Testament,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  in  fact  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 

The  Jews  divide  this  book 'into  ten  paraschee,  and  twenty- 
three  siderim :  in  our  Bibles  it  forms  twenty-seven  chapters ; 
containingi — 

PART.  I.  Tkeiawi  eaiuseming  *aeriJU$§ : 

!•  Of  the bnrnt-^fferiiig •••• • chapt  i. 

II.  meat-offerings, ..•« •chap.  it. 

111.  ——peaoe-offeringa*.... •••..... •••••••• diap.  IU«  i 

IV.  offerings  for  sins  of  ignorance. .  •  • .' r».  .chap.  !▼.  t. 

V.  -^^—tresspasa-offerings  for  sins  luowinglycommittedy&ic. chap.  yi.  vii. 

PART.  II.    Thtt  insiiiuiUm  qf  tk9  priuthood. 

I.  The  consecration  of  Aaron  andhisaons ••  • ..chap.  TiU. 

II.  The  offerings  at  the  conaecration  of  the  priests. chap.  iz. 

III.  Nadab  and  Abiha  are  destroyed. «••« chap.  z. 

PART.  III.    ireaii  of  dean  and  uneUan  bwiU^JUku^  birds^ 

and  repHUi^ .' ^ chap,  xi 

PART.  IV.    The  hoM  concerning  purificaHoni;  as, 

I.  Of  women  after  child-birth «.« chap.  xii. 

II.  —persona  infected  with  leprosy.  • bhap.  xiii.  zir. 

in.  —persons baring  badiasaes....,......*...^..,. .chap.  zt. 

PART.V.  ifemia  qf  ike  regtda^cnt  concerning  ike  greai^  dag 
qf  a$onemenii~-tke  place  qf  offering  eaeriJUee^'^-ike  ikinge 
prokibiied  io  be  eaien^marriage  and  wtrioue  aeU  of  im- 
pmiriigy^he  tin  of  conteeraUng  children  io  Moloch,  qnd 
conefUiing  wixarde, — lawe  reMiee  io  ike  eonduei  and  pier- 
aemt  qf  Ake prieeie^  4«...« ••••«•• J.€iiap.z?l.— zzll. 

PART.  VL  Tke  lawe  concerning  ike  eaered  fuHeaUf  vowe^ 
ikinge  detoied,  OMflilAst,  4-e« 

L  Tlie  sabbath,  pasaorer,  pentecost,  feast  of  trampetSf  day 

of  atonement,  and  feast  of  tabernacles • chap  jczUi. 

II.  Varions  ceremonial  and  Judicial  rites  relatire  to  the  sacred 

festivals ••...... ^chap.  zzir . 

ni.  Recapitnlation  of  the  law  (Bzod.  zzill.)  relatire  to  the  sab- 

batlcal  year ; — tlieyear  of  Jnbil^  prescribed,  &c.  •  •  •  • chap.  zzt. 

IV.  Pkrohibition  of  idolatry,  &c ..chap.  zzri. 

V.  Of  TOWS,  things  devoted,  and  tithes, • diap.  zzrii.* 


•  Vide  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Leviticus;  Alliz's  Reflections,  pp.  166—214.;  Low- 
man  on  the  Hebrew  Ritual ;  Homers  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  P.  I.  eh.  i.  §  4.; 
Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  ^  Bates^  Faith  of  the  Ancient  Jews. 
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criavacteriMto  Notice  of  Sibliral  VBMIkt. 


iLLVsnunom  ^BibUcai  LiUruhu^  MMhiiimg  fJU  »flonr  «Mi  Alt  ^ 
ikB  Saer^  WriHmgt^/rom  ikt  wrUut  Period  to  the  pretrnt  Cemimrif  g 
imOmdifig Biograpkiaa  VvUmm 9f  TrwuUOon^  andUktremimmi  BikHmi 
SdMarg.  By  Hm  Rn.  Jwmn  TteaJ^,  AiMof  ef  BihHeai 
lAm§mmi,  lasi.    3  volt.  fi/90,pp.  1618,  wUh  Pimief.  31. 3f. 


Wb  regret  that  a  variety  of  drcunistanoeB  has  hithertur  pi^ 
▼ented  our  intrododng  thk  valuable  and  interesting  wotk 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers, — it  having  the  strongest  claims 
npon  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  Scholar.  The  design  rf 
these  elaborate  volumes  is,  to  trace  the  succesBive  historj  of  the 
Divine  writings  finom  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  eventfid 
times ;  to  offer  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  Bibli- 
cal translations,  and  of  the  literary  and  ecclesiasliGal  iustoiy  of 
die  Holy  Scriptures,  togethw  with  bibliographical  notioes  sf 
eminent  Biblical  Scholars  and  critics,  and  such  occppaonal 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  manners  and  superstitkHis  rflhe 
'  darker  ages,  as  may  illustrate  the  advantages  derivable  fiom  the 
more  general  dissemination  of  the  inspired  writings*'  SiMShii 
the  extensive  range  which  Mr.  Townley  takes  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  Literature.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
I.  From  die  giving  of  the  law  to  the  Birth  of  Chrmt.  Ih  FWnd 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  invention  of  Printing.  HI.  From  the 
invention  of  Printing  to  the  eighteenth  Century.  These  are 
again  subdivided  into  Centuries.  The  multifarious  nature  of 
the  work  renders  it  impossible  to  g^ve  any  thing  like  an-analysiB 
of  its  contents. 

To  those  persons  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  widitbe 
Literary  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  strongly  recom- 
mend these  volumes  ;  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  finds 
place  in  every  Biblical  Library. 

In  every  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Townley  displays  eztensife 
and  patient  research,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  be 
lost  upon  those  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  similar  pmsiijtH 
though  no  less  valuable  to  the  Biblical  student  on  that  aoooast. 
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].  The  YouihU  Spellinff,  Pronouncing^  and  Bxpianaiory  Tkeologicai  Dietian- 

ary  of  iho  New  Tettamenif  |-c.  4-c.  pp*  zxxtI.  cvuf  409.   12iiia.  58.  6d  • 

boardM, 
7.   An  AMdgment  of  the  Toutk'e  Theohffitai  Dieiiomary^   ^e.  4^,  By  B. 

Vowton,    pp.  zviii.  and  218.  18nio.    BoofA,   Dukt    Stroetf  MaaUktuUr 

Square.  3«.  bound. 

Mr.  Dowson's  Theological  Dictionary  of  Ibe  New  TeBtataent, 
although  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Sunday  School  children* 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  a  perusal  by  persons  of  a  more  advan- 
ced age.  The  arrangement  of  this  work  is  different  from  any 
thing  we  hare  before  seen.  The  words  are  arranged  under  theur 
respective  parts  of  speech,  and  classed  in  alphabetical  order, 
according  to  the  number  of  syllables.  This  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  has,  without 
question,  its  advantages,  although  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
rather  repulsive  to  the  youthful  mind.  After  a  little  practice, 
however,  in  ascertaining  the  parts  of  speech,  and  distinguishing 
the  number  of  syllables  contained  in  any  word,  of  which  the 
explanation  may  be  required,  the  reference  to  the  Dictionary 
will  become  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  work  conunences  with  Verbs,  to  which  follow  Nouns, 
Adnouns  or  Adjectives,  and  lastly  Adverbs.  Each  word  is 
accompanied  with  its  definition,  and  occasionally  with  a  short 
dissertation  on  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  various  parts  of  the 
Sacred  writings,  with  such  reference  to  the  passages  as  appears 
neceanury.  With  some  of  tlie  words  is  given  their  orthoepy,  which 
will  be  of  considerable  advantage  in  using  the  work.  The  whole 
is  followed  by  a  very  copious  index,  arranged  in  a  general  alpha- 
betical order  and  pointing  out  the  part  of  speech  to  which  the. 
words  respectively  belong.  The  introductory  part  of  the  work 
contains  a  compendium  of  grammar  accompanied  with  a  table 
shewing  the  mutual  dependence  that  exists  between  verbSf  nounSf 
adnounSf  and  adverbs  ;  what  alterations  they  undei^  in  the  de- 
rivations, and  how,  by  their  varied  terminations,  they  constitute 
the  distinct  parts  of  speech.  The  sounds  and  accents  of  letters 
are  likewise  distinctly  marked,  as  they  stand  in  their  varied  com- 
binations in  the  formation  of  words.  Such  are  the  outlines  of 
Mr.  Dowson's  li^ork,  which   reflects  considerable  credit  on  the 
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indusfry  of  the  anthor,  and  deserves  well  of  the  Christian  Pab- 
lie.  We  sincerely  hope  that  while  die  enemies  of  christiani^ 
are  availing  tbanselves  of  every  opportnnity  to.  diffuse  their 
principles,  diristian  parents  will  see  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  fortifying .  the  minds  of  their  children  i^;ainst  the 
eflecfs  of  die  deadly  poison^  l>y  placing,  in  dieir  hands  sadi  books 
as  the  one  beftnne  ns. 

The  Abridgment  of  Ae  Youth's  Theological  Xkidioiiaiy 
differs  from  the  parent  work,  oii/y  in  the  omissbn  of  Ae  ampli- 
fied details  which  accompanied  the  definitions  of  die  wordb  in 
the  former.  It  is  on  diis  account,  perhaps,  better  adaptedfftr 
the  use  of  schools,  for  which  it  ia  intended. 


v 
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FROM  THE  TmnO  CHAPTER  OF  HABJikKUK. 


From  Teiiiaii*s  height,  the  Lord  the  righteom  ease : 

From  Fftran's  nKmnt  appearVl  the  riaioii  dread : 

His  beaming  glories  o*er  the  HeaTla  were  ^piread. 

And  Earth  was  filled  with  high  Jehorah^  fame. 

His  brightness  dazxled  as  the  light&ing.flame) 

While  homing  coals  beneath  his  feet  were  shed ; 

He  gaz'd,  and  lo !  the  parting  nations  fled ; 

He  stood  and  measnrM  Earth's  affrighted  frame. 

Hie  mountains  saw,  and  trembled  at  thy  nod ; 

The  deep  receded  from  th'  appalling  sight : 

At  thy  superior  blaze,  thoa  fearful  God, 

The  sun,  the  moon,  withdrew  their  fiednting  light : 

O^cr  paths  of  fire  thy  flaming  arrows  trod, 

And  as  the  morning,  beam*d  thy  folchioa  bright ! 

0> 
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Wtlital  IIlMtratioM. 


JOB,  md.  at. 
rbettrABgcrdidiiotlodgtfaitliettiMt:  Imt  lop«iedaiyd«Mrttotk0ti^v«U«#, 

Thb  deligbtfal  picture  of  genaine  and  primitive  hospitality, 
exhibited  in  this  and  many  other  passages  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
wre$f  and  which  is  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  Apostle 
PftuI  (HeU  xiii»2.),  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  fbllowing  extracts 
Tom  the  travels  of  the  excellent  and  indefatigable  Burkhardt ; 
vhieb  shew  that  persons  of  whom  he  relates  the  following  facts 
letain  many  of  the  patriarchal  customs. 

**  Hospitality  to  strangers  is  another   cJiaracterisiic   com- 

noB  to  the  Arabs,  and  to  the   people  of  Haouran^     The 

raveller  may   alight  at   any  house  he  pleases;  a  mat  will 

16  immediately  spread  foir  him,  coffee  made,  'and  a^  breakfast 

NT  dinner  set  before  him.    In  entering  a  village  it  has  often 

appened  to  me,  that  several  persons  presented  themselves, 

ich  begging  that  I  would  lodge  at  his  house ;  and  this  hospi- 

lity  is  not  confined  to  the  traveller  himself,  his  horse  or  his 

mel  is^  also  fed,  the  first  with  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  Moud 

lout  nineteen  pounds  English)  of  barley,  the  second  with 

iw  ;  with  this  part  of  their  hospitality,  however,  I  had  often 

ion  to  be  dissatisfied,  less  thaii  a  Moud  being  insufficient 

n  a  journey  for  jbl  hpfse,' which  is  fed  only  in  the  evening, 

fding  to  the  custom  of  these  countries.     As  it  would  be 

idered  an  affront  to  buy  any  com,  the  home  must  remain 

d,  unless  the  traveller  has  die  precaution  to  carry  a  little 

Y  in  his  saddle  bag,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  Uie  host's 

mce.    On  returning  to  Aaere  to  the  house  of  the  Sheikh, 

iiy  tour  through  the  desert,  one  of  my  Druse  guides  in- 

upon  taking  my  home  to  his  stables,    instead  of  the 

's  ;  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  Druse  brought  my 

)  the  door,  and  when  I  complained  that  he  had  fallen  off 
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greatly  in  the  few  days  I  had  remained  in  tb0  village,  the  Sheikb 
said  to  me  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  :  *  You  are  igno- 
rant of  the  ways  of  this  country ;  if  you  see  that  your  host 
does  not  feed  your  horse,  insist  upon  his  giving  him  a  Moud  of 
barley  daily  ;  he  dares  not  refuse  it.'  It  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  host  never  to  aceept  of  the  smallest  return  from  a 
guest;  I  once  only  ventured  to  give  a  few  piastres  to  a  child  of 
a  very  poor  family  at  Zahouet,  by  whom  we  bad  been  most 
hospitably  treated,  and  rode  off  without  attending  to  the  cries 
of  the  inother,  who  insisted  upon  my  taking  back  the  money. 

'*  Beside  the  private  habitations,  which  offer  to  every  traveller  fi 
secure  night's  rest,  there  is  in  every  village  the  Medhale  of 
the  Sheikh,  where  all  strangers  of  decent  appearance  are  re- 
ceived and  entertained.  It  is  the  daty  of  the  Sheikh  to  maintain 
this  Medhafe,  which  is  like  a  tavern^  with  the  difference  that  Ae 
host  himself  pays  the  bill ;  the  Sheikh  has  a  public  allowance 
to  pay  these  expences,  &c.  and  hence  a  man  of  the  Haouran, 
intending  to  traVel  about  for  a  fortnight,  never  thinks  of  puttiqg  a 
single  para  in  his  pocket ;  he  is  suire  of  being  every  where  well 
received,  and  of  living  better  perhaps  than  at  his  own  home. 
A  man  remarkable  for  his  hospitality,  generally  enjoys  the  high- 
est consideration  amonof  them."* 

^*  The  inhabitants  of  Kerek,  being  thus  exempted  by  their  own 
strength  from  all  taxes  and  impositions^  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  were  wealthy.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case :  the 
great  hospitality  which  prevails  prevents  the  increase  of  wealth, 
and  the  richest  man  in  the  town  is  not  worths  more  than  about 
£1,000  sterling.  Their  custom  of  entertaining  strangers  is 
much  the  same  as  at  Szalt ;  they  have  eight  MenzeTs  or  Med- 
hafe, for  the  reception  of  guests,  six  of  which  belong  to  the 
Turks,  and  two  to  the  Christians ;  their  expences  are  not  defray- 
ed by  a  common  purse  ;  but  whenever  a  stranger  takes  up  his 
lodging  at  one  of  the  Medhafes,  one  of  the  people  present  de- 
clares that  he  intends  to  furnish  that  day's  entertainment,  and 
it  is  then  bis  duty  to  provide  a  dinner  or  supper,  which  he  sejods 

^7^"" —  ■  ---       ■■-  .— _■■-  —         -_■  -  ^       ^ — 

•  Traveli  ia  Syria,  &c.  pp.  294,  295. 
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to  tbe  IMedhafe,  and  which  is  always  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
a  largpe  company.  A  goat  or  a  lamb  is  generally  killed  on  the 
occasion,  and  barley  for  the  guest's  horse  is  also-  furnished. 
When  a  stranger  enters  the  town,  the  people  almost  come  to 
blows  with  one  anothert  in  their  eagerness  to  have  him  for  their 
guest,  and  there  are  Turks  who  every  other  day  kill  a  goat  for 
this  hospitable  purfKiae..  Indeed  it  is  a  custom  here,  even  with 
respect  to  their  own  neighbours,  that  whenever  a  visitor  enters 
a  house,  dinner  or  supper  is  immediately  set  before  him.  Their 
love  of  entertaining  strangers  is  carried  to  such  a  length,  that 
not  long  ago,  when  a  Christian  silversmith,  who  came  from  Je- 
rusalem to  work  for  the  ladies,  and  who,  being  an  industrious 
man,  seldom  stirred  out  of  his  shop,  was  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture after  a  two  months'  residence,  each  of  the  principal  families 
of  the  town  sent  him  a  lamb,  saying  that  it  was  not  just  that  he 
should  lose  his  due,  though  he  did  not  chuse  to  come  and  dine 
with  them.  The  more  a  man  expends  upon  his  gfuests,  the 
greater  his  reputation  and  influence  ;  and  the  few  families  who 
pursue  an  opposite  conduct,  are  despised  by  all  the  others. 
Kerek  is  filled  with  guests  every  evening ;  for  the  Bedouins 
knowing  that  they  are  here  sure  of  a  good  supper  for  themselves 
and  their  horses,  visit  it  as  often  as  they  can ;  they  alight  at  one 
Medhafe,  go  the  next  morning  to  another,  and  often  visit  the 
whole  before  they  depart.  The  following. remarkable  custom 
fiimishes  another  example  of  their  hospitable  manners :  it  is 
considered  at  Kerek  an  unpardonable  meanness  to  sell  butter  or 
to  exchange  it  for  any  necessary  or  convenience  of  life ;  so  that, 
as  the  property  of  the  people  chiefly  consists  in  cattle,  and 
every  family  possesses  large  flocks  of  goats  and'  sheep,  which 
produce  great  quantities  of  butter,  they  supply  this  article  very 
liberally  to  their  guests.  Besides  other  modes  of  consuming 
butter  in  their  cookery,  the  most  common  dish  at  breakfast  or 
dinner,  is  Fetyte,  asort.of  pudding  made  oCsour  milk  and  a 
large  quantity  of  butter,  lliere  are  families  who  thus  consume 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  upwards  of  ten  quintals  of  butter. 
If  a  man  is  known  to  have  sold  or  exchanged  this  article,  his 
daughters  or  sisters  remain  unmarried,  for  no  one  would  dare  to 
connect  himself  with  the  family  of  a  Baya^eUSamin^  or  seller 
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of  bnltar,  the  most  incultiiig  epidiet  that  can  be  applied  io  a 
man  of  Kerek.  Hub  cttttom  is  peculiar  to  the  place,  aad  ud- 
knoim  to  the  BedoBin.''* 

'  The  same  hospitaKty  pre^raib  at  Mount  Lebmon«  *^  The 
soentaineera,  when  upon  a  jonmey,  never  diink  ef  spendn^ 
a  para  for  their  eating,  drinking,  or  lodging.  On  arriTing  in 
the  erenii^  at  a  riUage,  Aey  alight  at  the^hooae  of  some  ao- 
qnaintance,  if  they  have  any,  which  is  generally  the  case,  and 
aay  to  the  owner,  *  I  am  your  g^nest,'  Djajf  deijfdiu  The  host 
gives  die  traveller  a  snpp^,  consisting  of  milk,  bread,  and 
Borgnl,  and  if  rick  and  liberal,  feeds  his  mnle^or  mare  also. 
When  the  traveller  has  no  acquaintance  in  the  village,  he  alights 
at  any  house  he  pleases,  ties  up  his  beast,  and  smokes  his  pipe, 
till  he  receives  a  welcome  finmi  the  master  of  4he  hduse,  who 
makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  give 
him  a  supper.  In  die  morning  he  departs  with  a  simple  *  good 
bye.'  Sndi  is  the  general  custom  in  these  parts :  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Akoura,  however,  are  noted  for  refusbg  to  receive  tn^ 
vellers,  to  whom  they  will  neither  g^ve  a  supper,  nor  sell  Aem 
provision  for  ready  money  ;  the  consequence  of  which  conduct 
is,  that  the  Akourans  when  travelling  about,  are  obliged  to  con- 
ceal their  origin,  in  order  to  obtain  food  on  the  road.'^t 

The  following  account  is  very  affecting:  ^  In  half  an  hour  we 
met  some  shepherds  with  a  flock  of  sheef>,  who  led  us  to  the 
.lents  of  their  people,  behind  a  bill  near  the  side  of  the  road. 
We  were  much  iatigued,  but  the  kindness  of  our  hosts  soon 
made  us  forget  our  laborious  day's  march.  We  alighted  under 
the  tent  of  the  Sheikh,  who  was  dying  of  a  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived a  few  da3r8  before  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance  ;  but  such 
is  the  hospitality  of  these  people,  and  their  attention  to  the 
comforts  of  the  traveller,  that  we  did  not  learn  the  Sheikh's 
misfortune  till  the  following  day.  He  was  in  the  women's  apart- 
ment, and  we  did  not  hear  him  utter  any  complaints.  They 
supposed,  with  reason,  that  if  we  were  informed  of  his  situa- 
tion it  would  prevent  us  from  enjoying  our  supper.    A  lamb  was 

*  Travels  in  Syria,  &o.  pp.  399—385.  f  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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killed,  and  a  friend  of  the  family  did  the  honours  of  the 
tabW* 

Such  is  the  kindness,  benevolence,  and  hospitality  of  these 
benighted,  but  kind-hearted  people ;  which  should  put  to  the 
blush  many  professing  Christians. 


EXODUS,  xxf.  IS-9SL 

And  thoii  shall  nake  two  cherabimi  of  g^Id,  of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make 
them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat.  And  make  one  chernb  on  the  one 
end,'  and  the  other  chemb  on  the  other  end :  even  of  the  mercy  seat  shaU 
ye  make  the  chembims  on  the  two  ends  thereof.  And  the  chembims  shaU 
stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high,  corering  the  mercy  seat  with  their  wings, 
and  ^eir  &ceB  shall  look  one  to  another  \  toward  the  mercy  seat  shall  the 
faces  of  the  chembims  be.  And  thpn  shait  pnt  the  mercy  seat  above  upon 
the  ark  ^  and  in  the  ark  thon  thalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  giv^  thee. 
And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above 
the  mercy  seat,  fW>m  between  the  two  chembims  which  are  upon  the  ark  of 
the  testimony. 

Thbeu  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  which  has  afforded  greater  scope 
for  the  ingenuity  of  commentators  than  the  cherubic  emblems, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  alluded  to  in  the  book  of 
Revelations,  in  the  New,  Without  adverting  to  the  opinions 
of  ancient  theologians,  we  find  suflicient  discordance  among 
the  most  eminent  modem  ones.  Parkhurst,  Bate,  and  others, 
nwintain  that  the  cherubim  were  representations  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  with  the  human  nature  taken  into  the  divine  essence. 
Drs.  Doddridge^  and  Mant,  with  Mr.  Wesley,  consider  them  as 
hieroglyphics  of  the  angelic  nature.  Br.  Priestley  imagines  them 
to  have  been  representatives  of  all  nature.  Scott  supposes  them 
to  have  been  emblems  of  the  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  is  of  opinion,  that  to  whatever  order  of  beings  they 
^longed,  they  were  representatives  of  the  All-Mighty,  and 
were  those  creatures  by  whom  he  produced  the  great  effects 
'Of  his  power.  While  Pyle,  Faber,  Hale,  and  others,  consider 
them,  with  more  probability,  as  emblematical  representations 

•  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  376, 376. 
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receive  hk  oommands.    <'  The  appearance  of  die  bow  in  the 
dood/'  becdmes  anerident  representation  of  the  Word  that  wae 
to  be  made  flesh,  whose  fncamation  is  die  firandation  of  Gkid's 
covenant  of  mercy  with  mankind.    Another  iUnstmtion  is  the 
following^  and  few  expositions  can  more  happfly  enter  into  the 
spiritoal  part,  whereby  the  subject  also  is  opened  to  oor  appro* 
hension: — ^From  the  account  in  the  ReFclation  we  leani  whal 
these  Cherubic  symbols  were ;  diey  were  hiero^lyphicsi  or  ena* 
blems  of  the  true  believers  i^  CkrUi  in  common,  of  both  dispmK 
sations,  legal  and  erangelical— 4>eing  made  of  gold,  may  deiiote 
their  excellency,  worth,  and  value — they  were  not  cast  in  a 
mouldy  but  were  made  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  wrought  up  into  this  form,  which  may  denote  die 
union  of  believers  to  Christ ;  being  in  the  same  mass  may  signify 
their  dependence  on  him,  their  partaking  of  the  same  g^fls  and 
graces,  in  the  measure  vouchsafed  by  him.^— Such  are  the  vaii* 
ous  applications  made  by  the  most  esteemed  Gommentatom^of 
these  mystic  holy  figures  in  a  spiritual  sense.  ,  And  having  in 
this  last  passage  opened  the  idea  that  diese  CheruUc  figures  iMre 
emblems  of  **  the  true  believers  in  Christ  in  common,'^  I  will 
bring  the  passages  together,  from  the  elaborate  pages  of  Fabei 
and  Dr.  Hale's  Chronplogy,  which  deduce  thb  manifeatatfoD 
from  the  finst  existence  of  our  representation  in  Paradise,  and 
continue  it  to  the  consummation  of  eartiily  things,  as  shewn 
forth  in  the  visions  of  St.  John.    We  are  told  by  the  Sacred 
Historian,  that  when  the  first  pair  were  expelled  fVom  Paradise, 
God  placed  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  garden.  Cherubim,  to 
preserve  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life :  Moses  specifies  not  the 
form  of  these  beings ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  were 
well  acquainted  with  them ;  for,  when  ordered  to  make  the  Che- 
rubim of '  the  Tabernacle,  they  apparently  were  executed  with- 
out any  directions  being  sought  fc^r  or  delivered,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  from  their  shapes  being  well  known  :  and  Ezekiel  de* 
scribes  minutely  their  figfure,  as  having  wings,  and  being  com* 
pounded  of  a  man,  a  bull,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.    The  form  of  die 
ox  predominated,  from  his  description  of  their  form  and  feet, 
and  hence  some  have  inferred  that  the  word  Cherub  does  pro- 
perly denote  an  ox.    Under  the  Levitical  economy,  which  ^n- 
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bodied  the  leadiog^  features  of  aiident  Patriarchisin,  adapting 
them  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Israelites^  the  Cheru- 
bic symbols  were  placed  in  the  adytum  of  the  Tabemacle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  corresponding  sanctuary  of  the  Temple ;  they 
were  clearly  religious  hieroglyphics^  and  whatever  was  their 
import  under  the  Law,  unquestionably  the^  were  the  same  in 
primitive  Patria^chisro ;  and  this  will  the  stronger  appear  if  we 
attend  to  the  remarkable  language  employed  by  Moses  in  de- 
scribing the  Paradisaical  Cherubim.  Our  translation  imperfect- 
ly saysy  that  God  placed  the  Cherubim  Eastward  oj"  the  gar^ 
den  ;  but  the  force  of  the  originid  Hebrew  is,  that  he  placed  them 
tM  a  Tabernacle.  Moses  ako  tells  us,  that  with  these  '^  Cheru- 
bim placed  in  a  Tabemaclcy^  there  appeared  likewise,  what  our 
translators  render,  **  a  flaming  sword/'  which  turned  every 
way,"  but  which  is  apprehended  to  mean,  **  a  bright  blaze  of 
bickering  yiameJ*  Now  an  exactly  similar  manifestation  of 
glory  was  visible  between  the  Cherubim  of  the  Mosaic  Taber- 
nacle; it  was  the  Shechinah^  and  intimated  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah ;  and  its  name  Shechinah  is  a  word  of  the  same  origin  as 
that  by  which  Moses  described  the  tabernacling  of  the  Paradi- 
saical Cherubim. 

Thus,  then,  as  the  Hebrew  Church  in  the  Wilderness  had  the 
Cherubic  symbols  placed  in  a  tabernacle,  and  surmounted  by  a 
blaze  of  glory ;  so  the  patriarchal  Church  at  its  first  commence- 
ment had  the  very  same  symbols,  placed  in  the  very  same  maui 
ner,  and  manifested  in  the  same  glory ;  and  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  conclude  that  their  use  and  import  exactly  accorded  under 
both  dispensations :  and  in  this  view  the  Levitical  ordinance  will 
explain  what  is  meant  by  **  the  Cherubim  and  glo^y  placed  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  Life;''  for  the  Cherubim,  under  the 
Law,  were  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  that  peculiarly  sacred  place  but  the  High  Priest,  and  he 
only  once  in  the  year.  We  are  further  told  by  the  Great  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  High  Priest  was  a  type  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  that  his  annual  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  at  all 
other  times  interdicted,  represented  the  entrance  of  Christ  into 
Heaven..  The  language  of  Scripture  infers,  that  Paradise  itself 
was  a  type,  of  Heaven;  and  consequently  since  the  Sacred 
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Adytmn  was  also  atype  of  Heaven,  we  may  be  assured  thai  the 
exclusion  of  the  whole  people  at  large  firom  the  Holy  of  Hoties, 
shadowed  oat  the  exclusion  of  our  first  parents  and  their  postm^ 
fiom  that  paradise  of  which  it  was  a  symbol ;  that  the  same 
blaze  of  glory  interdicted  the  same  approach  in  both  cases  :  and 
Moses  elucidates  the  Paradisaical  Cherubim  by  the  Levitical 
Ordinance,  and  is  himself  explained  by  St.  Paul:  namely,  that 
mankind  can  have  no  access,  to  the  forfeited  tree  of  life,  but  must 
for  ever  remain  excluded  firom  the  spiritual  Paradise,  unless  a 
divine  Redeemer  recovers  for  them  their  privileges,  and  opens 
the  way  to  happiness  and  inunortality.  Thus,  as  the  first  book  of 
Scripture  represents  the  children  of  Adam  shut  out  firom  the  tree 
of  life,  so  the  last  book  in  the  triumphant  visions  of  St.  John 
exhibits  them  as  having  firee  access  to  the  same  mystic  plant 
through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  their  great  high  priest. 
But  although  it  thus  appears,  the  Cherubim  of  Paradise  and  of 
the  Tabernacle  are  the  same  in  import  and  use,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  connect  these  symbols  with  the  more  particularized 
forms  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  he  furnishes  the  proof ;  for» 
after  accurately  delineating  them,  he  says,  <^  I  knew  that  they 
were  Cherubim."  He  was  not  told  in  his  vision  what  they  were, 
but  as  Grotius  and  Spencer  observe,  ^^  he  knew  them,"  because 
he  perceived  that  their  form  was  precisely  that  of  the  Cherubim 
over  the  Ark  of  the  Covenaiit,  the  figure  of  whose  symbols  were 
perfectly  ^ell  kbown  by  oral  communication.  These  Mystic 
Symbols  and  the  Ark  are  connected  also  with  the  types  offered 
by  Noah  and  his  family,  as  Is  plainly  inferred  in  our  Baptismal 
service.  Also,  in  the  app  arance  of  the  Lord  above  the  Cheru- 
bim ;  for  he  is  describeti  both  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelations, 
in  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  as  clad  in  a  brilliant  rainbow,  the 
very  sign  of  peace  and  favour  which  he  vouchsafed  to  Noah  ; 
and  as  the  Ark  after  the  Deluge  rested  on  the  brink  of  the  re- 
tiring  oceaUy  so  a  brazen  sea  constituted  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  temple :  and  in  plain  allusion  to  it,  a  sea  ofglass^  resemble- 
ii^  chrystal,  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  flowing  right 
before  the  Tyrone  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  placed  the 
Cherubic  animals  and  the  Ark.  The  compound  figures  of  the 
Cherubim  then  are  plainly  symbols ;  what  they  represented,  if 
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ve  view  the  Noetic  family  preiierved  in  the  ark,  as  a  type  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful,  is  most  strongly  corroborated  by 
Scripture;  by  St.  John  they  are  said,  in  conjunction  with  the 
twenty-four  Elders,  to  fall  down  before  the  Lamb,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge  themselves  redeemed  to  Grod  by  his  blood,  out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and  ^ho 
are  the  persons  thus  literally  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb . 
out  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  9  Clearly  the  whole  family  of* 
the  faithful ;  and  as  the  Cherubic  animals,  and  the  twenty-four 
elders  profess  themselves  to  have  been  thus  redeemed :  therefore 
they  must  be  types  of  the  great  bodfy  of  the  faithful.    And 
as  that  great  body   is  also  typified  by  the  eight  members  of 
*  Noah's  family,  floating  uipon  the  waves  of  the  deluge  in  the  ark ; 
so  also  t)ie  eight  faces  of  the  Cheiiibini  surmounting  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  are  a  type  of  the  very  same  import,  and  each  alike 
represent  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,' floating  safely,  under 
the  care  of  their  Divine  Pilot,  in  the  figurative  ark  of  the 
Church. 

With  this  conclusion  respecting  the  Cherubim,  agrees^  a  very 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  proper  force  of  which 
is  lost  in  our  tranislation*  It  is -said  of  th^  Saints,  according  to 
our  translation,  that  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  that 
be  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them :  but  in  the 
original  Greek  it  is  said,  that  he  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  as  in  a  tabernacle  above  them.  Thus  the  very  same 
place  before  God's  throne  is  ascribed  to  the  cherubic  animals 
upon  the  ark,  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  saints ;  and  Jehovah 
is  said  to  tabernacle  Hhove  each  of  them.  Whence  the  plain 
inference  is,  agreeably  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Cherubic 
Symbols,  that  they  are  redeemed  out  of  all  nations  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  that  the  Cherubim  are  to  be  viewed  as  hierogly- 
phics of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  secure  within  the  aii:  of 
the  Church :  thus  further  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  valuable  Chronology, 
(vol.  ii.  p.1300,)  says,  "  the  four  living  creatures  are  supposed  by 
Hutchinsonian  mystics  to  denote  the  Godhead,  by  other  Com- 
mentators Archangels,  or  the  principle  powers  of  heaven;  both 
incorrectly,  for  why  should  the  Deity  praise  himself  f  and  they 
are  distinguished  from  angels  afterwards  in  verse  IL— an>cl  fiir* 
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ther  are  s^d,  to  be  redeemed  themselves  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,— they  rather  indeed  represent  the  whole  congregation  ot 
the  faithful  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  or  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  daily  offer  up  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God :  the 
four-and-twenty  elders  represent  the  priesthood  corresponding 
to  tbe  chief  priestSy  or  heads  of  the  four-and-twenty  courses  ui 
the  Jewish  Church* 

The  quotations  thus  collected  together  from  our  late  Church 
Bible,  by  Mant  and  D'Oyley^from  Doddridge,  Faber,and  Hales^ 
carry  this  consideration  onward  to  a  considerable  length ;  but  th« 
subject  is  not-one  of  slight  importance;  if  the  results  of  their 
arguments  are  correct,  it  devolves  a  continuity  of  symbol  and 
type,  from  the  paradise  of  our  first  parents,  to  the  last  conclud- 
ing scene  of  tbe  divine  economy ;  it  demonstrates  a  patriarchal 
dispensation,  and  a  divine  appearance  among  them;  it  shews 
liow,  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  **  GoA  did  not  leave  himself  with- 
out witness :"  here  was  the  tabernacle  and  shechinah,  from  which 
Cain  for  murder  was  driven  out;  and  as  Paganism  by  almost  all 
conclusive  writers  on  the  subject,  has  been  considered  to  have 
drawn  roost  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies  from  the  divine  ordinan- 
ces, and  subtilely  copied  much  of  its  external  forms,  thus  wa 
might,  draw  out  to  great  length  the  coit/brmtly  of  the  leading 
hieroglyphic  symbols  of  animal  worship  throughout  the  Pagan 
world,  to  those  mystic  primitive  representations :  we  trace  in 
the  Levitical  law,  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Ezekiel,  as  well  as 
i.(  the  Christian  Church  vouchsafed  to  St.  John,  tbe  same  course 
cf  mysterious  personifications;  leading  from  the  very  beginning 
of  times,  to  tbe  Great  Redeemer,  who  alone,  by  his  intercession 
and  grace  could  make  the  desired  access  free  to  all  who  come  to 
eternal  life  through  him.     These  compound  emblems  of  the  Ox, 
and  Lion,  the  Man,  and  the  Eagle,  being  then  the  chosen  types 
under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  also  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
in  the  Christian  Church,  of  "  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful ;'' 
and  the  Gospel  itself,  whereby  the  body  of  the  faithful  is  formed, 
being  tbe  written  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John;  it  appears  most  reasonable  and  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  these  spiritual  symbols,  answering  in  number  and 
character  to  their  high  and  important  ofRce,  should  have  been 
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early  appropriated  to  them,  to  denote  their  intimate  association 
and  coincidence  together.  In  what  period  of  the  Church  this 
may  hare  arisen,  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  trace,  bat  assuredly 
few  subjects  would  appear  more  accordant  to  the  feelings  and 
taste  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  and  few  results  of  their  acute  and  allegorizing 
turn  would  be  received  more  cordially  and  universally  among 
their  disciples*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  are  both 
writers  extremely  probable  to  have  adopted  these  symbols,  and 
in  doing  so,  they  will  merely  have  referred  to  the  four  great 
Evangelists,  those  chosen  emblems,  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
has  deigned  to  point  out  as  fit  types  of  all,  who,  coming  into  his 
Gospel,  are  made  parts  of  his  universal  Church.* 


StW9ft  flittiattftie0* 
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(Continnad  from  ptgt  909.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  the-Hebrew  law,  that 
the  person  of  the  king  was  inviolable,  whatever  his  character 
may  have  been.  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  5 — 8.  2  Sam.  i.  14.)  We  have 
already  seen,t  that  by  the  law  of  Moses  the  Israelitish  monarchy 
was  to  be  hereditary,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  shews  that 
this  law  was  strictly  attended  to.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  from 
the  history  of  David,  that  the  succession  did  not  necessarily  go 
by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  for  he  appointed  Solomon  as  his 
successor,  in  preference  to  Adonijah,  his  elder  brother.  In  this 
the  people  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  king,  and  that  the  subjects 
really  considered  the  right  as  inherent  in  him,  appears  the 
more  clearly  from  the  circumstance,  that  David,  at  the  time 
he  caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed,  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  king;  while  Adonijah,  his  eldest  son,  had  Joab,  the 
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Gommander-iiwcbief  of  tbe  army,  on  his  side.      No  adoner, 
boweyer,  was  the  king's  mandate  made  known  than  it  mm 
obeyed,  and  Solomon  seated  on  tbe  throne*    This  right,  exer- 
cised by  DaFid  in  a  matter  undetermined  by  die  Mosaic  lawBt 
and  which  be  probably  derived  from  a  capitolation,  wherao  die 
Israelites  from   their  great  partiality  to  him,  accede  to  his 
wishes,  in  order  to  have  rather  the  best  than  the  eldest  ofhk  sons 
for  their  king,  seems  to  have  been  the  great  caase  of  all  the  com- 
motions which  arose  during  his  reign.    His  first-born  son  wa| 
Amnon,  whom  Absalom  dispatdied,  probably  not  so  much  to 
revenge  the  disgrace  of  his  beloved  sister,  Thamar,  as  in  order 
to  become  eldest  son  himself.     As  soon  as  he  was  so,  and  bad 
regained  bis  father's  favour,  he  set  on  foot  a  rebellion ;  lie^ 
cause  he  saw  that  he  had  otherwise  no  chance  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  from  the  preference  his  father  gave  to  Solomon.  Be 
was  slain  in  battle :  and  the  then  eld^t  son,  Adonijab,  formed  n 
his  father's  old  age  a  fresh  conspiracy,  in  ord«r  to  beccmie  king. 
From  all  this,  it  is  plain,  that  such  a  despotic  right  as  aUows 
a  king  thus  to  determine  his  successor  arbitrarily,  and  not  ae« 
cording  to  an  itfvariable  law,  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  own 
security,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  state.    After  David's 
time,  we  find  none  of  the  kings  exercising  it ;  because  probably 
it  had  been  altered,  from  observation  of  its  unhappy  effects.^ 

Having  considered  the  form  of  the  regal  government,  the 
in  auguration  of  the  king  next  demands  our  attention.  The  fiist 
thing  in  this  pompous  ceremony  was  the  anointing.  Gkidwya, 
following  the  talmudical  rabbies,  asserts,  that  all  kings  were  not 
anointed,  but  those  only  in  whom  the  succession  was  broken ; 
and  then  the  first  of  the  fanuly  was  anointed  for  his  successors,-' 
except  in  cases  of  dissention,  where  there  was  required  a  re- 
newed unction,  for  the  confirmation  of  his  authority.f  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however^  but  tbaf  all  the  kings  were  anointed ; 
hence  king  and  the  anointed^  seem  to  have  been  used  as  sy- 
nonymous terms.  (1  Sam.  ii.  10.;  2  Sam.  i.  14.  21.)  This 
anointing  was  sometimes  performed  privately  by  a  prophet 
(I  Sam.  X.  1. ;  xvi.  I — 13. ;  1  Kings  xix.  16. ;  2  Kings  ix.  1--6.X 


*  See  Michaelit  Comment,  yol.  i.  pp.  30%  309. 
t  Moiet  and  Aaron,  cap.  4.  lib.  1. 
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and  was  a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person  so  anointed 
wouldy  at  some  future  period,  ascend  the  throne.  After  the 
monarchy  was  established,  this  unction  was  performed  by  a 
pries!  (1  Kings  i.  39.),  at  first  in  some  public  place  (I  Kings 
i.  32— 34.)9  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  the  monarcli  elett 
being  surrounded  by  his  guards.  (2  Kings  xi.  12,  13.  2  Chron. 
xxiii.)  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
girded  with  a  sword.  (Psal.  xIf.  3.)  The  manner  of 
performing  this  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  by  pouring 
the  oil  upon  the  head.  (I  Samuel  x«  1.;*  2  Kings  ix.  6.) 
From  these  passages  it  appears  probable,  that  the  kings  were 
anointed  in  the  same  plentiful  jnanner  at  their  coronation,  as 
the  priests  were ;  the  ointment,  or  oil,  was  poured  upon  the  head 
in  such  a  quantity,  as  to  run  down  upon  the  beard,  and  even  to 
the  skirts  of  the  garment.  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.)  The  next  step  was 
to  place  the  diadem  or  cro^wn  upon  the  sovereign's  head,  and 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  To  the  former  of  these  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Psal.  xxi.  3.  ^*  Thou  preventest  him  (the  king)  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness ;  thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure  gold 
on  his  head,"  and  also  in  Ezek.  xxi.  26. :  and  to  the  latter  in 
Psal.  xlv.  6.,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  -ever  and  ever :  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre."  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  to  wear  their  crown  constantly  when  they 
were  dressed.  Saul  had  his  crown  on  when  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  (2  Sam.  i.  10.),  as  also  the  king  of  the  Amnionites,  when 
he  headed  his  army  in  battle.  (2  Sam.  xiL  30.)  When  the  dia- 
dem was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  monarch,  he  entered  into 
a  solenm  covenant  with  his  subjects  that  he  would  govern  ac- 
cording to  the  law  (2  Sam.  v.  3. ;  1  Chron.  xi.  3.) :  after  which 
the  nobles  pledged  themselves  to  obedience,  and  confirmed  the 
pledge  with  the  kiss  of  homage,  or,  as  the  Jews  call  it,  the  kiss 
of  majesty,  (1  Sam.  x.  1.)  This  ceremony  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Psalmist,  *<  Kiss  the  son  lest 
he  be  ang^,"  &c  (Ps.  ii.  12.),  that  is,  acknowledge  him  as  your 
king,  pay  him  homage,  and  yield  him  subjection.  Loud  ac- 
clamations accompanied  with  music  then  followed,  after  which 
the  king  entered  the  city.  (1  Kings  i.  39, 40. ;  2  Kings  xi.  12. 19. ; 
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2  Cbron.  xxiii.  II.)  To  this  practice  there  are  BomerouB  alloiioiif 
both  in  the  Old  Testameot  (Ps.  xlviu  2 — 9. ;  xcvii.  I  • ;  xcix.  9. 
&c.),  as  well  as  in  the  New  (Matt.  xxi.  9, 10. ;  Mark  xi  9, 10. ; 
Lake  xix.  36—38.) ;  in  which  last  cited  passages  the  Jews,  by 
welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings  w^re 
formerly,  manifestly  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom 
they  expected.* 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  inauguration  of  a  king  among 
the  Abyssinians  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  Hebrews. 
Of  one  considerable  part  of  their  ceremony,  however,  we  find 
no  direct  mention  made  as  forming  part  of  the  installation  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchs,  although  there  certainly  appears  to  be  some 
allusions  to  such  a  practice  in  the  xxiv.  and  xlv.  Psalms.    **  On 
the  18th  of  March  (according  to  their  account,  the  day  of  our 
Saviour's  firstcoming  to  Jerusalem)"  says  Bruce,  ^^this  festival  be- 
gan.  All  theg^eat  officers,  all  the  officers  of  state,  and  the  court, 
then  present,  were  every  one  dressed  in  the  richest  and  gayest 
manner,  nor  was  the  other  sex  behind  hand  in  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance.     The  king,'  dressed  in  crimson  damask,  with 
a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  his  head  bare,  mounted  on 
a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  advanced  at  the  head  of  hu  no- 
bility, passed  the ,  outer  court,  and  came  to  the  paved  way 
before  the  church.    Here  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  young 
g^rls,   daughters    of  the  Umbares,   or    supreme  judges,   to- 
gether with  many  noble  virgins  standing  on  the  right  and 
left    of  the  court.      Two    of  the  noblest  of  these    held   in 
their  hands  a  crimson   cord  of  silk,  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
common  whipcord,   but  of  a  looser  texture,  stretched  across 
from  one  company  to  another,  as  if  to  shut  up  the  road  by  which 
the  king  was  approaching  the  church.    When  this  cord  was 
prepared,  and  drawn  tight,  about  breast  high,  by  the  girls,  the 
king  entered,  advancing  at  a  moderate  pace,  curvetting,  and 
shewing  the  management  of  his  horse.    He  was  stopped  by  the 
tension  of  the  string,  while  the  damsels  on  cash  side,  asking— 
who  he  wai  t  were  answered,  *<  /  am  your  king^  the  Inng  of 
EthiopiaJ^    To  which  they  replied,  with  one  voice,  **  You  shall 
not  pass :  you  are  not  our  king.^*    The  king  then  retires  some 


•  Home,  vol.  iii,  p.  80.  2nd  odit. 
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pdcGSy  and  then  presents  himself  as  to  pass,  and  the  cord  is 
again  drawn  across  his  way  by  the  young  women,,s6  as  id  pre- 
vent him ;  and  the  question  again  repeated,  *^  Who  are  you  f** 
The  king  answered,  **  /  am  your  hing^  the  king  of  Israel*^ 
But  the  damsels  resolved,  even  on  this  second  attack,  not  to  sur- 
render but  upon  their  own  terms;  they  agaid  answer,  *^  You 
thall  not  pass :  you  ate  not  our  king  J*  The  third  time,  after 
retiring,  the  king  advances  with  a  pace  and  air  more  determined ; 
and  the  cruel  virgins,  again  presenting  the  cord,  and  asking 
who  he  is  ?  he  answers,  "  1  am  your  kingt  the  king  of  Sion  ;'* 
md  drawing  his  sword,  cuts  the  silk  cord  asunder.  Immediately 
upon  this,  the  young  women  cry,  **  It  is  a  truths  you  are  our 
king  ;  truly  you  are  the  king  of  Sion  J'  Upon  which,  they 
begin  to  sing  Hallelujah^  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  the 
court  and  army  on  the  plain  ;  fire-arms  are  discharged,  drums 
and  trumpets  sound ;  and  the  king,  amidst  these  acclamations 
and  rejoicing,  advances  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  of  thechurcb„ 
where  he  dismounts,  and  there  sits  down  upon  a  stone,  which, 
by  its  remains,  apparently  was  ain  altar  of  Anubis,  or  the  dog- 
star.  At  his  f^et  therels  a  lai^ge  slab  of  free-stone,  on  which  is 
the  insdiption  mentioned  by  Poncet. 

The  king  is  first  anointed,  then  crowned,  and  is  accompanied 
half  up  the  steps  by  theltinging  priests,  called  Dipteras,  chaunt- 
iag  hymns  and  psalms.*  Here  he  stops  at  a  hole,  made  for  the 
purpoflje,  in  one  of  the  steps,  and  is  there  fumigated  with  fncense, 
imd  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia.  Divine  service  is  th^n  celebrated ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  he  returns  to  the  camp^ 
where  fourteen  days  should  be  regularly  spent  in  feasting,  and 
all  manner  of  rejoicing,  and  military  exercise.  After  the  king 
comes  the  Norbit,  or  keeper  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  Axum, 
supposed  to  represent  Azarias,  the  son  of  Zadock :  then  the 
fwelve  Umbares,  or  supreme  judges,  who  with  Azarias  accom- 
pany Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon,  when  he  brought  the  book 
of  the  law  from  Jerusalem,  and  these  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  twelve  tribes.  After  these  follow  the  Abuna  at  the  head\)f 
the  priests,  and  the  Itchegue  at  the  head  of  the  monks ;  then  the 
court,  who  all  pass  through  the  aperture  made  by  the  division.of 
the  silk,  which  remains  still  upon  the  ground.    The  king  then 
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gives  and  reoeires  presents,  according  to  established  cuslxmi 
and  valae;  of  whicb  a  libt  is  kept/'*  This  extract  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  serve  to  illustrate  very  considerably  the  xlv»  Psaliiit 
where  the  writer  speaks  of  things  ^^  touching  the  king."  He  is 
there  represented — as  in  great  splcndoiur — magnificently  dressed 
— ^hiffi  sword  girded  on  his  thigh — mounted  on  horseback— equip- 
ped  with  the  bow,  &c.— anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  above 
b»  fellows — his  garments  smelling  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cmwrfa, 
out  of  the  ivory  palaces  (curious  inlaid  boxes  of  ivory,) — 4be 
virgins — **  king*s  daughters" — on  his  one  side — and  his  consort 
on  the  other — ^the  rich  and  honourable  presenting  gifts^and  the 
acclamations  and  rejoicing  of  the  people. 

The  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarcbs  was  rich  and  splendid* 
Hence  our  Saviour  speaking  of  the  beauty  which  God  hafl  im^ 
parted  to  the  lilies  6f  the  field,  remarks,  **  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'*  Josephos  and  the 
rabbies  assert,  that  the  robes  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  white ;  this^ 
however,  wants  better  support  than  their  criticisms  upon  the 
word  juifi/wfH  which  is  applied  by  the  Greek  writers  tb  any  gay 
colour.  Xenophon  applies  (he  word  to  such  as  are  clothed, 
in  purple,  or  who  are  adorned  with  bracelets  and  jewels,  and 
splendidly  dressed.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  kings* 
robes  were  made  of  purple  and  fine  white  linen.  (Esth.  viii. 
15. ;  Luke  xvi.  19.)  The  royal  diadem  was  made  most  probably 
of  gold,  the  shape  of  which  resembled  those  worn  by  the  an^ 
cient  Romans,  and  was  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  (2  Sam. 
xii.  30.^  Zech.  vi,  11.)  Nor  was  the  throne  less  magnificent. 
That  of  Solomon  was  made  of  ivory,  overlaid  with  fine  gold* 
raised  on  six  steps,  and  adorned  with  the  images  of  lions. 
(1  Kings  x.  lS-^20.)  In  noticing  the  state  and  grandeur  of 
the  Jewish  monarcbs  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  their  atten* 
dants  and  guards ;  particularly  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites» 
of  whom  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  histories  of  David  and 
Solomon.  That  they  were  soldiers  appears  from  their  making 
part  of  David's  army  when  he  marched  out  of  Jerusalem  on 
occasion  of  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  18.);  and  likewise 
«ii^—        ■■     ■  ■  I  ■     —  ■      ■    I 

«  Bnic«*f  TniTeli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278, 280. 
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when  tbey  were  sent  against  the  rebel,  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri, 
(chap.  XX.  7.)  That  they  were  a  distinct  class  from  the  common 
soldiers,  is  eyident  from  their  baring  a  pecoliar  commander, 
and  not  being  under  Joab  the  general  of  the  army.  (2  Sam. 
yiii.  16,  18.)  They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  king's 
body-guard,  like  the  praetorian  band  among  the  'Romans. 
These  guards  appear  to  have  been  skilful  archers.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  eyery  where  calls  them  archers  and  slingers.  Their 
number  may  probably  be  gathered  from  the  targets  and  shields 
of  gold,  which  Solomon  made  for  his  guards  \  which  were  five 
hundred,*     (1  Kings  x.  16, 17.  cgmpared  with  2  Chron.  xii. 

9—11.) 

The  eastern  monarchs,  andindeedthewholeof  their  great  meui' 
were  never  approached  but  with  presents.    This  is  particularly 
noticed  by  Splomon :  ^'  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and 
bringeth  him  before  great  men."     (Prov.  xviii.  16.)    Thus  the 
sons  of  Jacob  were  instructed  to  carry  a  present  to  Joseph  when 
they  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  food  (Gen.  xliii.  11,  26.); 
and  in  like  manner  the  Magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to  worship 
Christy'  brought  him  presents  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 
(Mat.  ii.  11.)     It  was  also  usual  to  pay  them  the  most  marked 
respect,    by  prostrations   to  the    ground.     (Gen.  xxxvii.  10 ; 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  8. ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  4.)     Morier  informs  us  that  a 
similar  practice  obtains  among  the  Persians  at  the  present  day.f 
^  As  soon  as  we  approached  the  throne  of  the  Chinese   Em- 
peror,'* says  Brands,  "  we  were  obliged  to  kneel  down,  and 
slowly  to  bow  our  beads  to  the  ground."}    Ovington  tells  us, 
that    *'  the  mark  of  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  kings  in  the 
East  approaches  very  near  to  adoration.  The  manner  of  saluting 
the  Great  Mogul  is,  to  touch  with  the  hand  first  the  eaiih,  then 
the  breast,  and  then  to  lift  it  above,  which  is  repeated  three 
limes  in  succession  as  you  approach  him.§"    The  last  honours 
paid  the  king  ,  were  at  his  death.    The  royal  corpse,  it  is  said,  ' 
was  carried  by  nobles  to  the  sepulchre,  though  it  were  at  a 
considerable  distance.     However   this  be,   we  read  of  public 
mourning  observed  for  good  kings.     (2    Chron.   xxxv.   5J4.; 


*  JcBBiagB*  Jew.  Ant.  p.  93.  \  Second  Joorney,  p.  178. 

X  Chinese  Trarelt,  p.   J87.        *       §  Travels,  p,  i.  ch.  U.  p.  180. 
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Jer.  xxiL  18. ;  xxxiv.  6.)  Yet  notwithstaiiding  all  this  tfoyal 
wtide  and  grandeur,  they  were  only  God's  viceroys,  boand  ta 
goveam  according  to  the  statute  law  of  the  land,  which  they, 
in  well  as  their  subjects,  wcane  reqoired  to  obey.* 

After  tl^  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  th^  subsisted  aa  two 
distinct  kingdoms  under  various  soViereigns.  That  of  Israel 
continued  for  a  pmod  of  260  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
Shalmanezer,  kiiig  of  Assyria  ;t  and  that  of  Judah  388,  or  4M 
yearn,  wtten  the  king  ai|d  his  subjects  were  carried  captives  iirto 
Babylon,  b^"  Nebudiadnezzar,  where  they  remained  seventy 
years  according  to  the  divine  piedictious.  The  same  fbnn  ef 
government  subsisted  in  both  kingdoms  until  their  extinttioB. 

[To  b«  contimwd.] 
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PART  I. 
LITERATURE. 

The  Bible  it  undoubtedly  a  literary  work.  Its  claims  to  this  character  are 
sobstantiated  by  every  consideratioQ  relative  to  its  contents  and  its  compoaitloii. 
To  this  dbtinction  it  is  especially  entitled  by  the  languages  in  which  it  was 
originally  written,  and  the  general  competency  of  those  persons  who  were  era. 
ployed  in  its  production. 

But  it  would  require  a  complete  dissertation  to  amplify  this  interesting  topie, 
and  render  the  eulogy  which  is  justly  due.  Let  it  suffice  therefore,  in  the  present 
cui;pory  survey,  to  observe,  that  the  Sacred  Volume^  apart  from  its  unrivalled 
^heology  and  morals,  is  transceHdantly  superior  to  every  other  literary  publica- 
tion, 

**  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Ronun  fame :  * 

and  to  conclude  these  introdhctory  remarks .  with  the  just  observatioiis  af  m 
learned  writer^  of  the  seventeenth  century  t  **  this  book  is  (ryiught  with  all  hi 


*  Jennings*  Jew.  Ant.  p.  04.  f  See  page  SS. 
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\9BrBhkg,  and  gives  Instractlons  conoeniing  the  choioefUt  Artt  mod  Seiences. 
Vp«^  which  mccooDt  it  is  of  tQch  nn^jrefsal  use,  that  bo  sort  of  penom  can  b« 
igq^rai^t  of  it  without  great  iDconVeaieDce  and  damage,  lie  in  no  Afdiqmatf, 
that  is  not  skilled  in  these  writings  which  are  of  the  greatest  aatiqmity.— He  Is 
^no  Hisioritm^  that  is  not  acqoaiated  with  the  important  transactioBs  otfthis  book. 
— He  is  no  Statesman  or  Poliiicua^  who  hath  not  insight  Into  the  excellent 
maxims  and  laws  which  are  found  here.— He  is  no  right  Natwal  Pkiioeopktrt 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Origin  and  Maker  of  this  mundane  system  as 
they  are  represented  ia  the  Mosaic  physiology.— He  is  no  AeeawtpHsked  Chrawn- 
mariath  Crtiitf^  or  Bhelorieiaa^  who  is  ignorant  of  that  philological  learning 
which  these  writings  afford.p»And  chiefly,  he  is  no  Gooii  JIfanor  Christian^  wh» 
ia  a  stranger  'to  those  admirable  rules  which  are  here  laid  down.  Wherefoae  it- 
ia  the  concern  of  all  persons  to  conTerse  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  apply 
theBmelres  with  great  diUgcnce  to  the  reading  of  them,  and  that  daily  and  fire* 
qqeaUy**'  '^        .         ' 

LiTEmATVKEy  as  the  iUst Division  or  Part  of  the  present  Synoptical  Eocylopeedia, 
comprehends  whateyer  cpBsideratioBs  belong  to  theLangoage,  Gnunmar,  Writ- 
logs,  and  Learning,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Cba^br  1. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  may  Justify  a  detail  of  particulars  beyond  the 
ordfaiary  allowance  :  especially  as  connected  with  a  book,  whose  history  alone 
presents  a  rationid  record  of  the  origin  of  all  human  languages  and  nations— 

**  Every  one^  according  to  hia  language,  after  their  fiunilie^  by  their  nattons," 

Aad  whose  writings  so  interestingly  and  prominently  exhibit  a  Sacred  Petso- 
aage,  relatiTe  to  whom  the  prediction  of  Deity  awaits  its  certain  consummiation;— 

^  Ail  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  shall  serve  Him.** 

8£CT.  I.-^ENE1UL  CONSIDERATIONS. 
.    Language,  or  Speech,  is  said  to  be  the  instrument  J  of  thought.    Under  this  Deflnitioa. 
must  be  comprehended  the  production,^  as  well  as  communication,  of  the  thoughts 


thority.  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament" ; 
Tol.  iii.  p.  571.  •  Gen.  x.  5.  f  !>»&•  ^ii-  U. 

X  Wollaston  and  others,  in  an  ably  written  Number,  ''On  the  Divine  Origin  of 
Languages" ;  cited  with  approbation  by  Dr.  Magee,  in  his  celebrated  produc- 
tion  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  ii.  pp.  46^-70. 

^  **  As  it  fits  mankind  for  an  easy  Interchange  of  their  intellectual  acquisitions, 
by  imposing  on  them  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  their  solitary  speculations, 
the  same  instrument  of  thought  which  forms  the  established  medium  of  their 
commonicptions  with  each  other."— Etaments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
liiBdy  byDogald  Stewart,  p.  100. 


/" 
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»•)  Hkdr  apeedi  (dbeome,  eomwenaOm,  ifHMfti^t)  that  tWjwfll 
(emmat  bmr)  ewtrj  om  tlie  talkioff  of  Ui  Beifkbon'.^  (vcr.7.)  Wlwt 
ftweM  of  •*  ft«Mllii^'^-dbtnu!tis;  gamiUtj— mwj,  loqnctei,  lM«fimUe 
tdkinf— ^  eoBfwioi^*»  to  perfection  !  Where  wm  the  pooibility  of  Aeir  eon. 
tlMwd  aModatioa!  How  %\mVtu\j  cireoHtaBced  wm  aaothcr  diroriiMl  mmtm- 
My,  f  ■tJPBed  ia  gacred  hfator^  ;  of  which  itk  wHlteii  (Acts,  six.  ».)  :     Aum, 

«MiX4X0AH9a9,  ^  Some  thrrefore  were  crTis^  one  thia^,  and  aoaie  aaotheri  Ibr  the 
aaifhly  was  ooofaaedy  aad  the  greater  part  did  aoc  know  for  what  they  vera 
eaoe  together.** 

^  Jehorah  diaperaedthemfiroai  there^  orer  theftce  of  all  the  earth ;  and  they  ccHai 
to  band  the  city."  (Ver.  8.)  Aad  that  this  extended  to  the  whole  }  of  the  thca 
hoa^p  popoladbn  appears  most  probable  from  the  cooaectfoii  throughout,  par- 
ticaiarly  ver.  1.  aod  9. 

SECT.  3.  PRINCIPAL  TERBISL 

T1»  adectioa  of  a  few  apedaMiis  may  salBce,  as  refcrence  can  be  r<mlldaat|| 
BUide  tothoee  Scriptare  Lezicoaa  of  oalferaally  acfcaowledgcdezcelleaeesi  whieh 
bear  the  celebrated  naaiefl  of  Stockiu9»  MniTCKT,  PAmuiiiBaTy  md. 
ScHLKuaazK. 

*^M  *)DK— deoianda  prUnary  attentioo,  both  in  alphabetical  order  and  acriptani 

usage.  Throagiiout  sereral  of  thefirst  chaptera  of  Genesis,  it  appeara  la  imlailw 
employment  to  represent  and  record  the  exercise  of  spee^  Its  originaltdaaia  «M 
to  be,  to  bramek  oal^and  with  this  meaning  it  occors  as  aanbstaniiTe  ia  Gem.  zRl. 
91.  aad  Isa.  xrii.a,  9.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  the  braaohing  forth  of  idoM  la  Iha 
adnd,  concoTing,  thinking  (Exod.  IL  14.  2.  Sam.  xiii.  38.) :— or  of  aenteaeaiia 
words,  spealcing,  saying.  (Geo.  ir.  8.  Isa.  xli.  28.)  The  relatioasihipof  the 
Arabic  *1^DK  Tolgarly  called  Emir,  a  commander,  a  man  of  word,  is  tooobfkas 
to  need  any  exposition. 

^^«»  ^Sl — ^ia  the  wdl  known  term  signifying  a  word,  to  speak;  aadsaenmto 

regard  the  bringHig /brward,  or  utterance,  of  articulate  sounds.    Cooaeqaflat^ 


*  According  to  the  Septnagint  nyim»f»mi  under  the  root  of  wMch  aLexles> 
grapher  writes,  '<  conlbodo,  constemo^  item  concito  turbam  ubi  omab  gcaeiii 
boeiinespromisone  conflunnt.*'^9cbreTelins. 

t  See  Lellen  and  Le  Clerc  cited,  but  controverted,  by  Winder  ia  his  ffirt.  of 
Knowledge,  toI.  I.p»  108— 188^— also  Jennings,  who  says,  ^Others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  all  the  conftisionwas  inthepeople\i  quarrelling  among  tbrmscUca,  aad 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  same  sense  as  Am.  iii.  8.**  Jewish  Anthfaftlea^  Appt 
p.  410. 8yo.  Edinb.  1808— and  the  <*  Sacra  ObaerTationes,^  of  Titringa,  apprer- 
ed  by  Parldiurst,  Heb.  Lex.  700. 

%  And  not  the  Hamites  only,  as  conjectured  by  some  writcra.  See  Boothwyft 
Bib.  Heb.  L  p.  8.  Note 

H  The  selection  and  oombinadon  of  all  the  best  parts  of  the  Bible  Lekkoai 
alUl  Theologlcat  Dictionaries,  would  form  the  Scripture  Eacyclopmdla,  i 
oQMMqration,   The  Bible  requires  an  «  Eacyclbpmdia  MetropaHtMfc? 
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its  meaiiiiig  if,  to  diaconrte^  speak  intelligibly  ;  as  in  Gen.  viii.  15.  Also  to  ex. 
preoa  any  thing,  or  bnslneaa  in  ^neral,  which  is  either  done  or  spoken.  (Dent* 
ii.  7.  Job,  ▼.  8.)  In  Pi«I.  ex.  4.  we  read  p^O^D  '^11^21  bjf  which  would 
be  litocatly  translated,  ^  Aocording  to  the  things  spoken  (or  matters  recorded)  of 
M'  .jhist  .>k.**  The  main  sense,  though  not  the  exact  idea,  is  given  by  the  Sep- 
tnagiiit  MAT*  'my  ra^n  :  but  It  M  best  explained  in  Heb.  Tii.  1 — 3. 

nStt^'^A  lip,  so  called,  from  tquieezifig  or  breaking  the  air  into  distinct  arti-  HSV^ 
eolations  hi  speaking.  (Psal.  xxii.  8.  Pror.  iv.  24.)  The  phrase  D^ilStt^  lyi 
(9K*wgs,xnii.80,}awordortalkof  the  lips;  ^gniBes  mere  talk  D^ilSlC^  tt^^l^ 
(Job,  xi«  2.)  A  man  of  lips,  is  a  vain  prater.  And  becaose  the  lip  is  one  of  the 
chief  organs  or  instruments  of  speaking,  hence  speech, — language.  (Ezek. 
iii.5,  6.  Lam.  iii.  62.)  The  idea  of  religions  sentiment  or  confession  is  likewise 
Intimated  ;  as  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  6.  J^Dtt^K  ^Djn^  K^  ilStt^  which,  it  has  been 
observeily*  as  God  is  the  speaker,  should  be  rendered,  '<  I  heard  a  religious  pro- 
fession I  acknowledged  not."  mni  HBttf  D^DJ^  ^K  13tt^»,t  "  I  will 
pour  forth  upon  peoples  a  pure  speech,*'  (Zeph.  iii.  9.)  evidently^  referring  to 
the  pure  worship  and  service  of  the  Almighty. 

]tt^7  or  yW/  has  been  commonly  employed  by  Jewish  writers  to  denote  a  Wf^ 
lang^uage  or  tongue.    It  has  a  variety^  of  applications  in  the  Sacred  Writings : 
as  £xod.xi.  7.    Josb.  xv.  5.     Prov.  xxy.    15.    Esth.  i.  22. — In  Prov.  xxx.  10.   " 
n^y  ]\u7D   /K  are  literally,  "  Thou  shalt  not  betongue  a  servant,**  speak 
against  him  slanderously. 

'  AayoQ  a  word,  or  \tyet  (probably  from  ^H/  meditation)  I  speak,  is  Very  exten.  Aoyos 
aiye  in  its  numerous  significations.    It  has  been  employed  by  the  Septuagint||  for 
*^^»  as  in  Gen.  xxix.  13.and  others :  for  *1DK I  as  in  Prov.  i.  2.,  for  H /D*  ^s  in 
S  Sua.  xxiii.2. :  and  for  JIS*  as  in  1  Chron.  xii.  23.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  different 
acceptations  are  given  in  Pnrkhurst^s  long  and  learned  discussion  of  the  word. 

rXflfwci,  is  well  understood  as  the  Greek,  word  for  tongue  or  language;  and  rx^rt 
hence  it  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  ]wh*  The  authors  of  the  Septuagint  have 
vsod  it  variously:— for  nStt^t  as  in  Prov.  xvii.4i.:  and  also  for  "T1^3*  as  in  Psal. 
xvl.  g-aswcllasforpU^y  The  words  in  Prov.  xix.  19,  DOHD  TWHl^ 
OyDI  art-*  ▼«'y  expressively  and  fully  translated,  <  fHT«  yuwwxoc  /ua;^ijt*»rjj  yx«0v«}arc 
i9fyt><y — than  with  a  fighting  and  a  loquacious,  and  a  passionate  woman*'  Cert  ainly 
an  associate  not  to  be  coveted  ! 

Eir«  (nut  unlikely  from  n8  the  mouth)  I  speak,  is  another  term  in  frequent  Eir« 
use,  which  may.  be  appropriately  noticed  for  the  present  purpose.    By  theSep« 
tnagint  it  has  been  used  for  "IDX*  as  Gen.  i.  3. :  for  1^"T>  as  in  Exod.  vii.  22. . 
and  for  2^*lp)as  in  1  Kings  xiii.21.    It  may  be  remarked,  that  K^rtty  tviatn-«,  or 


*  Bate,  Appendix  to  Enqu.  into  the  Similitudes,  &c.-^ quoted  and  commended 
in  Barkhorst*s  Heb.  Lex.  p.  761. 

t  For  this  reading,  see  Newcomers  Minor  Prophets,  p.  223. 
.   X  See  Crndcn's  Concordance,  &c.  p.  391. 

§  Ses  that  variety,  with  the  usual  instructiveness  of  the  in^enioas  author  ;  in 
the  Heb.  Lex.  of  Stockins,  p.  584. 

II  For  this  and  the  following  readings  of  thcSeptuajiut  refer  to  the  very  va- 
luable Greek  (New  Test.)  Lexicon  of  Minleit.  ./ 
VOL.    U                                            S   S 
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mnMM^  (Bfitt.  Iz.  3.  Rom.  x.  6.):  to  My  wftUn  Uatetf;  or  ia  Us  kout— Itet 
^  to  fUnkwIlUBhiBidftreplinMeomipoiidlBff  Willi  the  HA^  KtM 

MlnEith.  tI.6.  Drat.  tBI.  17 :---aiMltkal these ezpraMkw are  itilcllypliilM^ 
phietl  aadjiisty  rinoe  it  seens  ifl^Msrible  for  men  to  ttilakerteia  their  iMsost  sosis 
witfaovt  words.^ 

(**  LitaatHML**  tD  bft  CSosliMnd.) 


On  tfte  SMcv^  Voetrs  of  tfte  fna^vt\0f< 


Of  PAmAIXELISM. 

2.  ilMf  f  lA^ltc  Parallels : — in  which  two  lines  coirespond  with 
one  another  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sentiment;  when  the 
second  is  contrasted  with  the  fiist,  sometimes  in  expremons, 
sometimes  in  sense  only.  This  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
form.  Ac6)rdingly  the  d^^rees  of  antithesis  are  various  ;  from 
an  exact  contraposition  of  word  to  word,  singulars  to  sing^lan, 
plurals  to  plurals,  &c.,  through  the  whole  sentence,  down  to  a 
general  disparity,  with  something  of  contrariety  in  the  two  pro- 
positions ;  for  example :— - 

Faithfal'Sre  the  wounds  of  m  ftiend ; 

Bat  deceitful  lure  the  kisses  of  an  enemy.  ProT*  kxriL  6. 

A  wise  son  rejoiceth  a  fhther ; 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother.  ProT.  z.  I. 

r 

Where  every  word  hath  its  opposite  :  in  the  latter  instance 
the  termsya/A«r  and  mother  are,  as  the  logicians  say,  relatively 
opposite.! 

^Thus  writes  ParlLhurst,  who  afterwards  quotes  WoUastou,  Plato,  &c.lbc.— 
Greek  Lex.  sub  £«*« . 

t  <^ Glass  [Philol.  Sacr.  p.  1398,  or  Ed.  Bauer,  395.]  says,  that  in  each  member 
of  this  verse,  both  faihir  and  mother  are  to  be  understood ;  though,  in  the  flnt 
member,  the  father  only,  and,  in  the  second  member  the  mother  only,  inmeatiooedf 
Bishop  Lowth  more  Justly  states,  that<  the  terms  father  and  mother,  are,  as  logi- 
cians say,  relatively  opposite.*  (Prel.  Diss.  p.  six.)  The  truth  is,  tha^  on  Gtess's 
plan,  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage  would  be  lost.  It  is  to  be  understood 
thus :  A  wise  son  rq)oiceth  eren  a  ihther  j  whose  demands  are  high,  and  wlMse 
sffMtioM  are  commonly  of  the  stemsr  ami :  but  a  foolish  son  is  aonmw  ereo  to  hii 
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TIkb  memory  of  the  joit  ii  a  bleieiii^ ; 

Bat  the  nam^  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  ProT.  z.  7. 

Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms :  for  memory  and 
name  are  synonymous. 

^  Maoy  seek  the  .face  of.  the  prince  ; 

Bat  the  determinatioii  ooacemiiif  a  man  Is  from  Jehomh.  Pror.  zziz.  tS. 

Where  the  opposition  is  chiefly  between  the  single  terms  the 
Prinecj  and  Jehovah  :  but  there  is  an  opposition  likewise  in  the 
general  sentiment;  which  expresses,  or  intimates,  the  vanity  of 
depending  on  the  former,  withdut  seeking  the  favour  of  the 
latter.  In  the  following,  there  is  much  the  same  opposition  of 
sentiment,  without  any  contraposition  of  terms  at  all : — 

The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap  i 

Bat  the  whole  detomination  of  it  is  from  Jehovah.     PsroT.  zyi.  33. 

That  is,  the  event  seems  to  be  the  work  of  chance ;  but  is 
really  the  direction  of  Providence. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  all  taken  from  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  where  th^y  abound  ;  for  this  species  of  parallelism  is 
admirably  adapted  to  adages,  aphorisms,  and  detached  sentences. 
Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and  force,  of  a  great 
number  of  Solomon's  wise  sayings,  arise  from  the  antithetic 
form,  the  opposition  of  diction  and  sentiment.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  expect  frequent  instances  of  it  in  the  other  poems  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  especially  those  which  are  elevated  in  the 
style,  and  more  connected  in  the  parts.  But  though  it  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  superior  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  them.    Thus,  we 


mother;  whose  tenderness  wonld  be  less  ready  to  percei?e  his  defects;  and 
when  perceiyed,  more  apt  to  extennate  them.  The  appropriatite  term  iUf,  want- 
ing in  the  case  of  father,  is  added  in  that  of  the  mother ;  probably  to  heighten 
the  pathos.  A  passage  of  Seneca,  may  help  to  illnstrate  this  distinction.  *  Non 
Tides,  qnanto  aliter  patres,  aliter  metres  indnlgeant  ?  nil  excitarijnbent  liberos  ad 
stadia  obeuada  mature,  feriatis  qnoqae  diebas  non  patiantur  esse  otiesos,  et  sn. 
dorem  illis,et  interdom  lacrymas  ezcutiont :  At  metres  foTere  in  sinn,  continere  in 
ombra  ?oIant,nanquamflere,nnnqaam  tristari,  nunqoam  laborare.'  UeProvid* 
cap.  ii.  tern.  i.  p.  SOS.  ed.  Eizer.  1S72.**  Jebb^  Sacred  Literatiure,  pp.  33, 33. 

s  s  2 
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t 

(4.)  Th^re  are  stansas  of  four  lines  in  which  the  oppodtion 
lies  between  the  parts,  the  latter  distich  being  opposed  to  the 
former : — 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  no  more  j 

Thou  shalt  look  at  his  place,  and  he  shall  not  be  found  : 

Bot  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  land. 

And  delight  themselves  in  abundant  proqterity.  pMal.  xzxrit 

For  the  moth  shall  consume  them,  like  a  garment ; 

And  the  worm  shall  eat  them,  like  wool : 

Bnt  my  righteousness  shall  endure  for  erer  j 

And  my  salyation  to  the  age  of  ages.  Isa.  li.  8. 

In  stanzas  of  four  lines,  sometimes  the  antithetic  lines  answer 
to  one  another  alternately ;  the  first  to  the  third,  and  the  second 
to  the  fourth: — 

Tar  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  earth. 

And  the  perfect  shall  remain^  In  it; 
But  the  unrighteous  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  earth, 

And  the  deceitAil  shall  be  swept  off  from  it.         PkroT.  iL  SI,  98. 

For  the  mountains  shall  be  remored; 

And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown  {  , 

Bnt  my  kindiiess  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed  ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isa.  Uv.  10. 

(5.)  There  are  also  stanzas  of  five  lines,  of  a  similar  nature 
with  the  preceding ;  as  in  the  following  example : 

Verily  the  heavens  shall  dissolve,  like  smoke  j 

And  the  earth  shall  wax  old,  like  a  g^arment ; 

And  its  inhabitants  shall  perish,  like  the  vilest  insect : 

But  my  salvation  shall  endure  for  ever ; 

And  my  righteous  shall  not  decay.  Isa.  H.  8 

And  Jehovah  shall  roar  out  of  Zion ; 

And  shall  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem ; 

And  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  tremble : 

But  Jehovah  will  be  the  refuge  of  his  people  j 

And  a  strong  defence  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  Joel  ilt  IS. 

(To  bt  ContiimedJ 
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\         ■ 
THE  SONG  OP  MOSES  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OP  I8BAEI.,  AT  THE  RED  SEA. 


EXODUS,  XT.  1.— 18 

1.  I  will*  slnsruDto  Jehovah;  for  he  hath  trinmphed  glorioutly  !— 
The  hone  and  bis  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  tea ! 

9.     Jehovah  it  mj  strength  and  my  song : 

For  he  has  been  to  me  a  Savionr.  ^ 

He  is  my  God,  therefore  will  I  make  him  a  habitation  :t 
The  God  of  my  father,  therefore  I  will  extol  him. 

3.  Mighty  in  battle^  is  Jehovah.    His  name  is  Jehovah. 

Miriam  amiwer'      O  sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  trinmphed  gloriously ! 
edtAem,\  The  borse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea ! 

4.  The  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  he  directed||  into  the  sea: 

Even  the  chosen  of  his  captains  have  sunk  in  the  Bad  Sea . 

5.  The  depths  have  covered  them ! 

They  went  down**  to  the  bottom,  even  like  a  stone!  / 

6.  Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  is  become  glorious  in  power ! 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  hath  crushed  the  enemy  I 

" —   -  -  -  - 

*  According  to  some,  **  Let  us  sing :"— -but  do  not  the  nse  and  repetition  of 
^  my^  and  '*  me,*' in  the  next  verse,  require  the  singplar  number? — Might  there  not 
b6  a  significant  propriety  in  this  lang^uage  of  personal  appropriation  ?  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Geddes,  that  the  men  repeated  every  single  stanta,  after  Moses, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  our  litanies  are  repeated ;  and  that  the  women  did 

the  like  after  Miriam. 

• 

t  «<  In  quo,  scilicet  eum  colam.  Indignum  videbatnr  popnlo,  Deum  habitare 
in  columna  ilia  nnbis  et  ignis :  qnemadmodnm  Davidi  indignum  visum  est  e^ 
habitare  sub  pellibns.*'    Pooled  Synopsis. 

%  The  Samaritan  is  generally  preferred  to  the  text.    Geddes  and  Boothroyd. 

§  This  is  placed  here,  as  the  female  chorus,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
celebrated  Kennicott :  but  whether  the  song  was  really  sung  after  this  manner  is 
Tery  far  from  being  incontrovertible.  The  idea,  suggested  above  by  Dr.  Geddes, 
spears  quite  as  probable.  Does  the  history  of  music  or  poetry  afford  any  illus- 
*  ration ;  or  must  criticism  alone  decide  ?  The  enquiry  is  certainly  affected  by 
reading  ]n  /  instead  of  QH  / »  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  connec- 
tion  requires  this  alteration.  (See  ver.  20,  21.)  Thus  remarked  the  learned  Vata* 
bios,  who  farther  said  :— *'  Ponitur  hie  initium  Cantici,  verisimile  tamen  est  totnm 
cecinisse.'*— Poole's  Synopsis. 

II  Or  <*  led**— -according  to  the  threatening  langnageof  Exod.  xiv.  17, 18. 

**  n*)^  the  root  of  which  T1^  i«  well  known  to  have  as  its  primary  and 
nsnal  meaning,  to  descend,  to  go,  or  come  down. 
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7.     TM9  bj  the  gmteCM  •#  tkiae  ezceHeacj  tWa 


TImw  Mutest  forth  thine  uidifMftioa ;  it 
0.     And  bj  the  breath  of  thy  noatrik  vphcftTed  were  ibe 
Ujnrifbt  ttood  the  nurges  eren  as  mm  heap : 
Coodeaaed*  wdretbe  billowaiD  tbeariMof  tbeacft  ! 

Miriam  m^wfr-      O  liof  to  Jehorab,  for  be  batb  hi— pbtd  gkriaaalj! 
9dth4m:  The  horae  aad  hia  rider  be  batb  throws  iaAalbeaca. 

9.  Said}  the  enemy,  I  will  piuraiie  :  I  will  overtake  : 

I  will  diride  the  apoil,  coiD|/letelj  filled  ahall  be  my  desire  l>e  tfpoa  thca; 
I  will  draw  forth  my  sword — my  hand  shall  aabdne  them  ? 

10.  Tboo  didst  blow  with  thy  wiad — the  sea  covered  them  ! 
They  sank  as  lead  in  the  UlaBtrious  waters ! 

13.§  Thoo  stretched^it  ont  thy  right  hand ;  the  earth  swallowed  theoi! 

1 1 .  Who  is  like  onto  thee  among  the  mighty,  O  JefaoTah ! 
Who  is  like  onto  thee  ?  '  Glorioas  in  holineia : 
Fearfnl  in  praises,  working  wonderfnlly ! 

16.     Thou  condnctest,  in  thy  kindness,  this  people  thon  hast  redeemed : 

Thon  leadest  them,  by  thy  strength,  to  the  habitation  of  thy  holineaa. 

Miriam  amivn.      O  sing  ye  to  Jehovah^  for  he  hath  triumphed  glortoosly ! 
ed  thtm  :  The  horse  and  his  rider  he  hath  thrown  into  the  sea. 

14. Peoples  shall  hear  and  tremble: 

Horror  ahall  seize  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine ! 

15.  Terrified  then  shall  be  the  chiefs  of  Edom : 

The  mighty  ones  of  Moab,  a  panic  shall  seize  them ! 
Melted  away  shall  be  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ! 

16.  Dread  and  horror  shall  fall  upon  them : 

Through  the  greatneffs  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  still  aa  a  stone ! 
Until  thy  people  pass  over,  O  Jehovah, 
Until  this  people,  thou  hast  purchased,  shall  pass  oyer  I 
17.     These  thou  wilt  bring  in,  and  set  them  on  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance : 
The  place  of  thy  dwelling  thon  hast  prepared,  O  Jehovah; 
The  sanctuary,  O  Lord,  thy  hands  have  established. 

IB.    Univertal  Chords. t  Let  Jehovah  reig^  for  ever  and  ever!  J.  W. 


*  Which  the  Sept.  render  excellently  by  fjrayv — says  Parkhnrst. 

X  The  interrogative  form  appears  to  me  the  roost  natural,  and  givea  conside- 
rable efiect  to  the  connection. 

§  This  transposition  is  sanctioned  by  Green,  Geddes,  and  Boothroyd  :  the 
laat  of  whom  observes,  that  here  **  it  completes  the  description  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Egyptian  host.** 

II  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  chorus,  both  of  men  and  women,  in 
concluding  this  roost  sublime  and  elevated  song. 
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ttritiMl  anil  Wttovital  |ltttoe#, 

INTROIXJCTORY  TO  THE  STCDY  OF  THE  BCRIFTUREai 


OF  TH19  BOOK  OF  NUMBERS. 


This  book,  which  is  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  the  Pentateuch « 
has  been  called  Numbers,  from  its  containing  an  accoont  of  the 
numbering  and  mar$halling  of  the  Israelites,  in  their  journey 
through  dbe  wilderness  to  the  promised  land.  •  Like  the  preced- 
ing books  it  takes  its  name  from  the  initial  word  *)3T1  Vatedbb- 
BER,  and  he  spake  ;  it  is  also  called  'mDl  Bemidbar,  in  the 
wildeme99y  which  is  the  fifth  word  in  the  fitit  verse,  because  it 
relates  the  transactions  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Its 
English  title  is  derived  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  Y u  lgatb 
Latin,  Numeric  which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
APienoi,  its  title  in  the  Septuagint  ;  and  from  bot£i  our  Saxon 
anoestore  called  it  numeration :  **  because  in  this,  the  children 
of  Israel  were  numbered,"  as  related  in  chapters  i. — ^iii. 
and  xxvi. 

It  would  appear  from  chap,  xxxvi.  13.  that  Closes  penned 
Ais  book  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  its  inspired  author,  it  being  cited  as  his  work 
in  various  parts  of  Scripture.* 

The  book  contains  a  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  depar- 
ture out  of  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  fortieth  year  of  their  joumeyings, — a  period  of  between 
thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  years.  Most  of  the  transactions, 
described,  however,  happened  in  the  first  and  last  of  these 
years.  The  date  of  those  events  which  are  recorded  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  book  cannot  be  predsely  ascertained.    The  whole 


*  Joth.  W.19.J  aChron.  zxix.  11.;  xxxl.  3.;  Ezek.  zz.  13.;    Matti  xii.  $.$ 
J^bB,  tI.  31. ;  is.  36^  Ace. 
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book  may  be  considered  as  a  diary,  and  indeed  as  the  finrt 
book  of  travels  ever  puUisbed.  Dn  Shaw,  Dr.  Pococke,  and 
several  others,  have  endeavoured  to  mark  out  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  great,  dreary,  and  trackless  desert,  and 

'  have  ascertained  many  of  the  stages  of  their  journey.     BIr. 

Ainsworth  is  of  opinion  that  ihe/ortjf'ttoo  stations  here  enu- 
merated, through  which  the  Israelites  were  brought  to  the  veige 
of  the  promised  land,  and  afterwards  taken  over  Jordan  into  the 
rest  which  God  bad  promised  ;  point  out  the  forty  ^two  genera^ 
tions  fiom  Abraham  to  Christy  tlunough  whom  the  Saviour  of  die- 
warM  came;  by  whose  blood  we  have  an  entrance  into  Am 
Holieai,  and  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  And, 
Ifr.  Bromley^  inhis.  way  to  tke  sabbath  of  resij  considers  eack 
name  and  place  as  descriptive  of  the  spiritual  state,  through 

y  which  a.  soul  passte  in  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    But 

in  cases  of  this  kindyhncy  has  more  to  do  thanytuf^rsiefii. 

In  the  book  of  Numbers  we  see  the  fiuthfulness  of  Jehovah  in 
fulfilling  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  in  the  increase  of  their 
posterity,  and  his  providential  care  of  them  while  wandering  in 
the  desert ;  as  well  as  his  inflexible  justice  in  the  punishment  of  the 
disob^ient,  who  perished  in  the  .wilderness;    Indeed  scarcely 
any  |)iece  of  history  in  the  Sacred  writings,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
well  remarks,  is  better  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  of  la  seri- 
ous reader  with  a  sense  of  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God. 
In  every  transaction,  his  holiness  and  justice  appear,  in  closert 
union  with  liis  benevdehce  and  mercy.    From  such  a  Behf 
what  have  the  wicked  not  to  fear  I — ^from  such  a  Father  and 
Friendf  what  have  the  upright  not  to  hope !    His  justice  re- 
quires him  to  punish  iniquity ;  but  his  mercy  inclines  him  to 
pardon  all  who  truly  repent,  and  believe  in  his  Son.    The  jouiw 
neyings  of  the  people,  from  the  time  they  left  Egypt,  exhibit  a 
series  of  providential  wonders.     Every  wkere^  and  in  every 
circumstaneef  God  appears :   and  yet  there  is  no  ctrctcaislaiiee 
woccasioHf  that  does  not  justify  those  signal  displays  of  hii 
GRACE  and  his  justioe.    The  genuine  history  of  God'^a  provi* 
dence  must  be  sought  for  in  this  book  alone  ;  and  as  every  oe- 
currence  happened  as  an  example  ;  we  have  authority  to  con- 
clude, that  in  every  case  where  his  own  glory  and  the  salvation 
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of  man  is  interested,  he  will  interfere  and  give  the  fullest  proofil 
'  that  he  is  the  same  to-day ^  that  he  was  yesterday^:  and  will 
continue  unchangeable,  forever  and  ever. 

This  book  contains  pne  signal  prediction  relative  to  the  Mes- 
siah.  (xxiv.  17.  19.)  Rosenmiiller  and  some  other  eminent 
critics  have  contended  that  this  passage  cannot  apply  to  JesuR 
Christ.  But  although  it  should  be  granted  that  it  did  primarily 
and  literally  refer  to  David,  who  finally  subdued  the  kingdoms 
of  Moab  and  Edom,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  its  full  import,  it  has 
ever  been  considered  as  referring  to  him  who  was  the  **  root  and 
oflTspring  of  David :  the  bright  and  morning  star."  (Rev. 
xxiL  16.)  In  the  Targfum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  that  of  Onkelos, 
it  is  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Dr.  Clarke  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Rashi  and  Maimonides,  who  consider  it  as  a  double  prophecy 
—of  David  and  of  Christ. 

I  shall  see  him,  bat  not  now :  This  is  David. 

I  shall  behold  him,  bat  not  nigh :  ;  King  Messiah. 

There  shall  come  a  Star  oat  of  Jaeob,  David. 

And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israeiy  — .—  JKing  Messiah. 

And  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  — *— —  David.* 

And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth.f  King  Messiah.  % 

Though  God  had  probably  rejected  Balaam  as  an  apostate 
prophet,  says  Dr.  Gray,  he  deigned  to  employ  him  on  this  sig- 
nal occasion  as  the  heraldof  the  divine  oracles ;  to  illustrate  the 
impotency  of  the  heathen  arts,  and  to  demonstrate  the  power 
and  foreknowledge  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

This  book  is  divided  by  the  Jiews  into  ten  paraschae  or  chap- 
ters, and  thirty-two  siderim  or  sections.  In  our  Bibles  it  forms 
thirty-six  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  five  parts. 

PART.  I.     The  census  and  marshalling  of  the  IsroMliies^  4re, 

I.  The enameration  of  the  people, ezclasare  of  the  Levite8..chap.  i. 
II.  The  people  formed  into  a  regal  ar  camp,  each  tribe  nnder  its 
own  chief,  distinsrnished  by  its  proper  standard,  and  occn- 
pytngr  an  assigned  place  with  reference  to  the  tabernacle,  .chap.  ii. 
III.  The  sacred  census  of  the  Levites,  their  designation  to  the 

sacred  office,  and  appointment  to  serre  the  tabernacle chap.  ill.  1?. 


*  And  he  smote  Moab-MASting  them  down  to  the  ground,  2  Sam.  viil.  2. 
t  **  And  rule  over  all  the  chUdren  of  men."— Targum  Onkelos. 
X  **  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,"  Psal,  Ixxii.  8. 
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RAIT.  n.    n§  iiuHiMiim^9mrt9ttt  U§t3l 


* 


L  thm  pviAoUta  of  Ihe  cmp,  bj  Ihe  czpakioii  •# 

■id  the  trial  of  the  wiipecied  advltmsbythe 

of  Jedevsj cl>*P«  ▼• 

*■  IL  Tbe  IftweT  the  NntfilMittidiini  of  UcBiiBftlM  people,  .cba^  H. 
HL  Am  aeeoeet  of  the  offeriBge  aede  by  thepriacei  ef  Ihe 

tribes  at  ttededlotioa  of  aetahcnade  aBdtheallv....^a|k  ▼& 
IV.  The  eoMOttaliDB  of  the  Lerltc^  asd  Ihe  daratiaa  of  their 

aetwlttj  appelated • ^ cbapw  vSi. 

¥•  the  cdehratiea  of  the  paw  eter A^^  U. 

WL  Kegalatio—  §at  the  ■Muriag  aad  reatlBf  of  the  eaaqp  dariaf 

•     the  anrdi  of  the Israeiitea  ia the  wUdemeM {....chap.  z.  Iw— It. 


PABT.  m.    Tk§  Uff Off  rfikf  ItrmOUmrj^immgfrmm  Jfcaaf  Siaa< 

folAelaatfof  JCm4. 


I.  The  order  of  their  March,  with  tte  ecreaioatoi  at  iaiy  aad 

reaoTiag  tlie  tabetaacle ehap.  z.  11^— 91. 

IL  The  people  anrmar  at  Tidicrah,  oa  aoeoaat  of  the  length  of 
^  tlie  waji  aad  are  poaiahed  with  fire,  which  laqocM^ed  at 

Moaeo'prayer ^ chap.  xl. 

m.  at  Kifaroai-hattaavah,  for  fieah,  aad  are 

poaiahed  with  a  peatileaoe chap,  z 

IT.  Miriaai  aad  Aaroa  aaranir  at  Moaea :  tiie  fonaer  litlna 

with  leproay chap.  zil. 

Y.    S(iea  aent  to  ezaaiiae  tlie  promiaed  laid»  wlio  brief  aa  evil 
report,  la  coaaeqaeace  of  wiii^  the  people  BMvaar ;  the 
apiea  are  aaiittea  with  the  plagae ;  and  God  dedarea  that 
the  coagregation  ihaU  be  deprired  of  aeelBg  the  lead.  diap.  idii.  zir. 
¥1.  The  people  attack  the  Amalekitea  ooatrary  to  the  coou 

mand  of  God,  and  are  diioomfited chip.  zlv.  40.^ 

Vll.  Ordiaaacca  for  conductliig  the  worahlp  of  Jdio?ah  in  the 

promiaed  lead : chap.  zt. 

Till.  The  iaaanreotioa  of  Korah>  I>ithaa,  and  Abiraai,  aad  their 

Maociatea— <h^  are  awaUowed  ap  by  an  eartbqaake. ohi^.  xtL  1^—40. 

IX.  The  congregation  maraiar  on  aocoant  of  the  preccdiagjndg- 

ment,  and  14,700  of  them  are  cat  off. chap.  ZfL41— 41. 

X.  Aaron  and  his  fiually  coafirmed  la  the  prieathood,  by  Jeho> 
vah^  caaaing  his  rod  to  blossom,  which  is  laid  19  in  the  ta- 
bernacle** fbr  a  token  against  the  rebels.** duipL  zril. 

XL  The  chargea  of  the  priests  and  Leritei,  with  regalationa 
concerning  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  and  the  parifica- 

tkm  of  the  andean  by  the  water  of  separatioa chap,  zrill.  ill* 

Xn.  The  people  marmnr  in  the  deaert  of  Zla  tat  water ;  BCriam 
dies  I  Moses  and  Aaron  dlipleaae  the  Lord  by  not  sane 
tilying  him  In  the  eyea  af  the  people ;  fer  which  they  are 
both  ezdadad  firon  cnterlag  the  prosked  Imd « . . .  .diif .  zz.  L— 11 
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Xltl.  MeflMDg^n  tent  to  tb«  King  of  Edom  who  refuses  the  k- 
raelites  a  paeea^  -throagh  his  territories*    Aaroa  dies  in^ 
Moopt  Hor,  and  IS  succeeded  by  Eleazar cbap.n«  14.|89. 

XIV.  Arad,  one  of  the  Canaaoitish  Kings,  attaclu  Israel,  and  he 
and  his  people  are  destroyed—pthe  people  mnrmnr  for  want 
of  bread  and  water — fiery  serpents  are  sent  among  them,  thejr 
repent—are  healed  bj  looking  on  a  brazen  serpent — thej 

come  to  Beer  and  find  water — Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  j,« 

and  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  attack  them,  both  of  whom  ara  l 

defeated,  and  their  lands  possessed  by  Israel. ehap.  zzi. 

PART.  IV.  Tke  Aitfory  of  1h§  IranHtciUnu  in  iXe  ptalns  qf  Moab. 

I.  Balak,  King  of  Bffoab,  employs  Balaam  to  corse  Israel,  whO| 
after  sereral  nnsnceeaslnl  attempts  to  do  so.  Is  oompdled  to 
predict  their  prosperity  and  the  destruction  of  their  ene- 
mies  » cbi^.  zxU^^zxiTk 

II.  The  Moabitish  wteen  sednce  the  people  \9  commit  fornica- 
tion and  idolatry,  for  which  34,000  of  them  are  destroyed 

by  the  plagne • chi^.  xxt. 

III.  A  second  een«ic#  of  the  people  takes  place,  and  the  amount 

is  001,730,  among  whom  not  one  of  those  of  the  first  cenMi#  ^ 

was  found  except  Joshua  and  Caleb chap.  IztL 

IV.  From  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  a  law  Is 

made  to  enable  daughters  to  inherit. — Moses  ascends  Mount 

Abarim,  sees  the  promised  land,  and  constitutes  Joshua  his 

successor diap.  zxtU. 

V.  A  repetition   of  sundry    laws,  with  the  appointment  of 

others • ch|ip.: 

VI.  The  Iraelites  go  agfiinst  the  people  of  Midian,  whom  they 

destroy,  and  take  immense  booty,  of  which  they  make  a 

great  offering  to  the  Lord chap. 

VII.  The  remaining  chapters  contidn  an  account  of  the  dirlsioa 

of  the  land  od  the  east  of  Jordan  between  the  Reubenltc% 

Gadites,  and  Manassites;  of  the  forty.two  Jonmeys  of  the 

people,  from  their  departure  from  Rameses,  till  their  anrlTal 

at  Jordan  \  together  with  sundry  directions  relatlre  to  the 

difision  of  the  promised  land dMp.  zszU^—zsztI.* 


g^^wlb  WiitnMwct. 


That  Department  of  Literature,  which  has  (or  its  object  the 
criticism  and  illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  possesses  so 

•  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Nnmb.^  Gray's  Key^Nunb.  |-»AlIlx*a  RefiectloBi; 
pp^l56^169. 
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mnch  nrtrinne  hterest,  and  is  «o  peculiarly  important  loAe 
memben  of  die  Clerical  Pfet^fenion,  that  it  would  be  deened 
saperfloons  to  say  modi  in  its  recommendation.    It  may  jaatij 
be  tboogfat  snrprking,  that  the  phflosophical  atadent  of  Hirtoiy 
abonld  sometimea  content  himself  with  penning  in  a  tfawdation 
the^corions  and  venerable  remains  of  PrimitiTe  Christianity; 
to  the  enlightened  friends  of  Revelation  it  cannot  bnt  appear  a 
momentous  enqoiry,  what  is  the  genuine  text,  and  whi^  may  be 
considered  as  Ae  most  exact  mterpretation  of  those  Scriplnrei 
whidi  they  venerate  as  die  audientic  records  of  a  mimculoaB 
Providence^  and  as  the  sole  depositories  of  Theological  'IVudk. 
Whether  die  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  thoi^  it 
obtains  a  place  in  the  plan  of  a  professional  education,  is  profs* 
cuted  in  this  country  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  its  dignity 
and  hsxpartancCf  is  a  question  which  I  will  leave  to  the  matifn 
consideration  of  the  enlightened  and  the  judicious.    Should  it 
be  found,  on  enquiry,  that  those,  ^o  in  an  inquisitive  and  libe- 
ral age  are  set  for  die  defence  of  Christianity  are  accostoned 
to  array  themselves  in  the  panoply  of  Human  Science,  and  to 
abandon  the  appropriate  resource  of  their  spiritual  warfiuro  for 
the  weapons  of  philosophical  argument  and  speculaticm,  in  the 
lise  of  which  they  are  sometimes  less  expert  than  their  ant^^non. 
ists ;  it  will  surely  not  be  thought  wonderful,  that  the  study  Isf 
the  Christian  Scriptures  8hould,'«»by  the  professed  'Scholar,  be 
regarded  as  an  uninteresting  and  unprofitable  occupati(Hi,  and 
should  have  sunk,  under  such  unfavorable  auspices,  into  popular 
disesteem  and  neglect.    The  poems  of  Homer'  and  Viigil  and 
the  elegant  speculations  of  Cicero  are  early  imprinted  on  our 
memories,  by  frequoqt  repetition  and  elaborate  criticism,  while 
the  study  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  which,  in  an  enlightened 
Christian  country,  if  not  on  accouni  of  its  literary  interest^ 
yet  certainly  by  the  importance  and  authority  of  its  contents,  is 
entitled  to  no*  insignificant  place  in  the  plan  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, is  confined  to  the  lowest  forms  of  Grammatical  Labour, 
and  if  prosecuted  in  after  years  by  any  but  the  professional  stu- 
dent, is,  by  many,  diought  to  savour  mora  of  ignorance  or  ^ 
barbarism,  dian  of  a  liberal  taste  or  true  learning. 

Pndet  'PutUt  hcc  opprobria  nobk 

£1  did  potoiiM,  et  non  potniiae  refeUi. 
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etttlUnts  atK  Bifftt0fim  of  tHe  Sbttiptuttt. 


The  following  just  and  striking  obeervations  on  tbe  ralue  of 
the  Bible,  ^and  tbe  obligations  under  wbich  Cbristians  are  laid  to 
circulate  it,  are  extracted  from  a  most  eloquent  speecb,  delivered 
by  tbe  Rev.  Josepb  Fletcber,  A.  M.  of  Stepney,  at  tbe  last  an- 
niversary of  tbe  Britisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

**  In  eyery  department  of  bi^nan  knowledge  tKere  an^  aonie  principles  which 
poeeees  the  anthority  and  force  of  self-eTident  truths :  they  are  not  so  mnch  the 
conelosions  as  the  elements  and  materials  of  reasoning;  and  we  feel  In  reference 
to  them  repose  and  satlsfiictton.  When,  by  fidr  dedastions,  we  can  connect  them 
with  onr  duties  and  onr  interests,  those  dedoctions,  in  the  estimation  of  mm 
honest  and  ingenuoas  mind,  acquire  the  character  of  moral  demonstration. 
Christianity  has  its  dements  and  its  axioms  its  fundamental  Terities — its  ultimate 
facts ;  and  when  these  principles  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  particular  mstitution,  we 
^eel  that  we  stand  on  the  fantage  ground  of  truths  and  that  we  are  building  on 
arocfc! 

**  When  we  contemplate  the  miracles  and  prophecies  that  accredit  the  Sacred 
Volume,  and  the  mighty  apparatus  employed  in  the  preparation  of  that  Volume,  we 
might  foirly  infer,  ersn  before  knowing  its  peculiar  and  characterlstio  discoreries, 
that  it  must  be  of  infinite  importance  to  understand  and  receiye  it  for  onr  own 
benefit,  and  of  no  less  importance  to  do  all  in  onrpower  to  make  it  known  to  others. 
Bat  when  we  adyance  from  the  eyidenoe  to  the  truth  accredited  by  that  e? idence, 
and  proceed  to  the  interior  of  the  sacred  temple^  what  discoyeries  of  lore  and  mercy 
hnrat  npoo  our  yiew!  0o  they  not  disclose  a  system  of  religion,,  in  eyery  point 
of  Tlew  adapted  to  man,  as  a  citizen  of  this  world,  and  an  heir  of  eternity  ?• 
'Diese  diaooyeries  are  too  profound  for  ignorance  to  baye  tnrented — too  consistent 
far  Imposture  to  haye  deyised — ^too  rational  for  enthusiasm  to  haye  imagined— 
and  too  humbling  and  holy  for  ambition  and  impurity  to  haye  oonceiyed!  Th<;^ 
bear  upon  their  front  the  image  and  superscription  of  their  Diyiae  Original. 

**  He  yalues  not  this  fountain  of  liying  waters,  who  would  not  employ  aU  hia 
energy,  and  influence,  and  talents,  to  secure  tbe  uniyersal  distribution  of  the 
streams  of  mercy.  Too  long  the  Christian  world  has  resembled  the  Israelites, 
when  first  settled  in  the  land  of  promise.  They  forgot  that  the  wioU  land,  ^  in  the 
length  ^pd  breadth  of  it,''  was  giyen  for  their  inheritance;  but,  once  domestica- 
ted,  they  were  sativfied  with  tar  less  than  the  grant  of  heayen  had  bestowed. 
Tfts  whole  iand  is  giyen  by  the  heayenly  charter  to  the  RsDini bk,  and  we  are 
coosihanded  under 'his  banner,  and  by  his  a&thority,  to  ^  aris9  ond  ptusMss  if*^ 
to  subdue  it  by  a  holy  and  peaceful  and  beneyolent  enterprise*  toi  tbe  dominion  of 
the  MeasiAB.    As  yet  we  haye  only  approached  the  frontiars  of  the  tenitory 
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.    '  *^  wyda  fo  to  Im  brwigfat  vaAet  fke  govenmait  of  the  RiBBumt.    Let  m 

the  hlgli  gremd  of  prophoeyy  and  derire  finom  Its  OMwuoes  tiio  Botorialo  ior 

mar  praycn,  aad  the  Biotlvee  ibr  o«r  eiiMrto.   The  8ov  ov  God  ant  aad  «Wf 

doitfoj  tlio  works  of  the  Dettt.    Falsehood,  sensoallfy,  aad  cnMdly,  ttart  bo 

banbhod  froai  oor  worid,  bj  die  troth,  and  parity,  and  boiofoleiioe  of  the  Goopgl* 

TheShaster  most  Tanlsh  befim  the  BtUo^— the  Crescent  fiide  brforc  the  Grose,—- 

.  and  the  Banner  of  the  Rbdbbmb&  wa^e  In  trionph  orer  the  scenes  polintad  faf 

'  anperatitlon,  and  darkened  bj  Itpraraneo.    If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  Gos,  it 

I  onghttoboknown}  If  It  oi^t  tobeknown.  It  ooght  to  be  circulated ;  If  oadi 

BHUiknowfaisr  Itooghttocircnlatolt,  all  whoknowitooghttocircnlateil.    Thn 
oM^^atlon  Is  anlTcraal— the  respsnslbilltj  Ispttsonal.'* 


«ftar«ter<Mto  NotiiM  of  ISOltoil  aiovlw» 

-  ■  ♦ 


SciBXTiA  BuucA :  Beimg  a  eopicitu  ctiiecHam  of  PiaraOU  ffaiinfnt,  ylaiMf 
In  wordv  «l  faniFtt,  >br  lAo  II{a«lr«fion  ijf  lAo  2r««  7V^^  lit 
so  nrmnptif  as  to  IJhuifmU  amd  comjbrm  ik»  iigm^mi  tXmumpf  m 
TDgHktrwakih€Texiaitarg§inGnskamdEngiiih,ik9Vmr1em9 
mmdtim  Ckrwuol^.  -  PwrU  1,8,  and  3.  8oo.  jqi.  904.  W,  AsoO,  SI,  Unit 
Sirmt^  MtmckuUr  Sfitar:     1889. 

This  Is  anqaestlonably  ono  of  the  most  Important  works,  tothelKbllcal  Stndenl^ 
that  has  erer  yet  fUlea  onder  oar  notice  ^  and  promises  to  do  more  towards  tho 
lllastratlon  of  the  Serlptares,  and  sllendngr  the  caTlls  of  Infidels,  than  one  hnlf  if 
the  coamiientarles  and  treatises  wUch  are  continaally  ponrlng  from  the  pff«ss.  Wo 
eonfess  we  bsTe  often  fcAt  th^  want  of  each  a  work,  and  have  sometlmeo  wonder- 
ed that  It  has  neyer  been  ondertaken  ^  we  beHere  that  the  Immense  labonr  r»< 
qolred  has  hitherto  deterred  perMms  firom  the  task.  When  we  say  that  sndi  a 
work  has  nerer  been  andertaken  we  mast  be  onderatood  la  a  qaalMod  sense* 
¥6x^9  TsffnsMnf  Is  well  known,  thoogh  now  rery  scarce,  and  a  recent  pnblieatloay 
nnder  the  title  of  A  S^^-inUrpniimg  TutammUf  has  attracted  son^  nttenthm  • 
bat  both  these  works  are  so  obrloosly  limited  in  their  design,  and  mengreln  their 
ezecntion,  compared  with  the  one  before  na,  as  to  constitate  then  works  of  a 
Tory  different  description.  In  these  works  on^  so  many  psasagea  are  given,  m 
parallel  and  IllostratiTe,  as  to  render  more  manifest  the  ntility  and  Importnnee  of 
one  npon  a  more  eztenslTe  scale ;  besides  which  many  of  the  texts  areentke^ 
naeloss.  In  the  work  before  as  the  snlject  appears  to  be  completely  ^Tihm^h*, 
and  that,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  after  careftilly  examining  a  conddemble  p«r- 

i  thm  of  it,  withont  heaping  together  passagea  which  are  merely  fimelftd  or  fmtal 

t  parallols 

The  wailt  of  snob  a  wcrk,  aa  we  before  remarked,  has  ben  long  Ml  by  Bib- 
Ileal  Stadenta;  and  it  affords  as  considerable  pleasare  in  being  ennblednasfalir 
cally  to  prononnoa  the  SeUnHa  BMUm  aa  sapplyhig  this  desideniinm.  Ibote- 
dnstrlons  anther  tppeani  to haTO  eafefUly  «?oidod  every  thli«  Inthoi 
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f«rty  fcellagy  ftnd,  as  he  hu  empliatladlj  obscnred  in  hk  <<  AddreM,**  endMTOVr- 
«d  **  to  brinfr  together  OH  thoM  patMges  which  are  reaUy  jmhtoIIcI  and  IMwIrc- 
f#M  ;  to  fttrnbh  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  ftt>m  its  own  retonrcei,  aad  eihibit 
the  delightftil  hihnony  which  sabeista  bistween  the  Sacred  Writera  on  the  siil{i«etB 
of  which  they  treat." 

Werecognixe  the  Greek  rersion— the  ttxtus  raCTplaj— aa  that  of  MIII9  there, 
liy  tettiag  at  deBanoe  all  cavilling  and  diapnte  as  regards  contested  paaaagea, 
taking  that,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  learned  societies,  to  be  the  fftrHo 
<>piima.  We  confess,  that  indiridnaUy,  we  should  have  preferred  the.  text  of 
Qriesbach,  but  koowing,  as  we  do,  that  this  is  liable  to  objection,  Ire  heiurtilj 
commend  and  applaad  the  author's  disinterest^ness,  thus  «Toiding,  as  it  were^ 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  party-fieeling.  The  Yarious  Readings  are  thoae  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  and  the  Chronology  that  of  Blaney.  The  Talneof  the 
work  ia  oonriderably  enhanced  by  the  carefnl  preseryation  o^  the  italic  letter,  and 
punctuation  of  the  English  Tendon,  as  also,  by  giving  at  <<  full  length"  erery 
passage  cited.  The  author  also  appears  to  hare  been  solicitous  to  SToid  what  has 
been  termed,  and  that  not  improperly,  moMgUngthe  Sacred  Text.  Hence  we  hare^ 
not  only  so  much  of  a  passage  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  shew  the  parallellaai,  bnt 
also  its  connexion,  and  hence  its  literal  meaning.  These  things  certainly  aweli  the 
aixe  of  the  work,  but  they  in  the  same  proportion  Increase  its  Talue,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  student  And  the  preacher,  who  in  composition  may  tranacrilw 
the  passages  without  harlng  to  turn  to  them  in  the  Bible.  It  ia  not  onr  proTince 
to  give  any  specimen  of  the  work  j  every  page  exhibits  the  author^  unwearied 
peraeYerance  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  without  hesitaticii 
vrereconunend  the  Sdentia  Biblica  as  indiq;>ensible  to  the  Biblical  Student,  and 
Preacher  of  the  Word,  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  Christian,  and  the  Scholar,  and 
every  lover  of  the  Book  of  God. 

II.  A  TrmulaiUm  of  ihs  Nno  Tuiwrnmlff  our  Lord  andStnUmr  Jum  CMH 
from  tko  JLaiin  Vnlgai€.    PublUhed  bp  AuikorHgt  and  DiUgmiilg  Com- 
pared with  f As  Original  €fr§9k.    8vo.  pp.  668.    Zondon,  BagtUr»  7s.  6tf • 
boardf. 

Among  the  Ancient  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  Latin  Vulgate  ranka  aa 
one  of  the  foremost,  for  the  purposes  of  Biblical  Critldam.  Hence  we  tei  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bagster  for  having  presented  us  with  a  new  and  correct  edition  of 
thb  version,  printed  uniformly  with  the  other  parts  of  his  valuable  **  Polyglott/ 
To  this  he  has  now  added  the  Translation  before  us,  which  we  hope  will  obtain 
an  extensive  circulation,  especially  among  the  members  of  the  Romish  Churolr. 

From  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  when  this  version  obtained  the  sanctieeef 
papal  authority,  it  has  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rqbm,  nndar 
the  name  of  the  Vulgate  version :  and  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  TVent  in  the  a|x* 
teenth  century,  pronounced  it  to  be  oMikeniie^  and  commanded  that  the  Vulgale 
alone  should  be  used  wherever  the  Bible  is  publicly  read,  and  in  all  stnnoMt  fipc^ 
•itions,  and  disputations.  From  the  multiplication  of  coplea  occaaloned  i^  the 
aniversal  adoption  of  this  version  in  the  Western  Ch^ireh,  and  the  praetioe  wUok 
prevailed  of  writing  in  parallel  columns  the  Itaiic  and  the  VuigaiOf  tte  taxi  ftS 
into  anch  contitf ion,  and  was  so  disfigured  by  injiuiMCible  mistakta  of  copfMlia 
VOL.   I.  U  U 
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tbat  ihe  lamwcripU  of  the  flu4d]e  9ge9  uuUerlally  differ  firoa  the  irti  prfaited 
i^il^ofM.  Robert  SCepl^eiit  was  the  ficH  who  attenptedto  rcmedj  thie  vmimmm, 
bf  ppbKddngluft  Critkajl  editiquof  the  ViOgate  in  1528^1546.  Thcee  woe  lb|. 
lo«K4b7  •p.  edUkp  in  1547,  edited  bj  Jdhn  Hentenins  a  dlTioe  of  LoanuM^  who 
airailed  himself  of  Stephens*  labours  with  adrantage.  A  third  ceneeted  editisA 
WUfi  paWkihed^by  Lncas  JBnigensis,  with  the  aiaistance  of  sereral  ether  diriMB  of 
Umfaine,  in  1573,  which  was  rqirinted  in  1586.  All  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Talgatcb  were,  however,  sorpaaaed  in  celebrity  by  those  published  vnder  the 
^n^iori^  and  inspection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  first  of  these  wsa  nnder^ken 
!{](  Mm  direction  of  Pi^s  lY.  bu|  was  not  completed  untii  after  Sixtus  Y.  hadas- 
<M^4ed  the  Fapal  chair.  This  nctiye  and  resohite  Pontiff  proaecated  the  dwign  of 
his  predecessors  with  Tigoar,  and  In  1590  the  Bible  was  published,  the  text  of 
Whii^  W/Bi  declared  by  him  to  be  the  authentic  Volgate,  whidi  had  beoiL^  o!^}eet 
qC  eaqaify  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  %xti»acdl|i>n 
in^  its  appearance  befiore  it  was  discovered  to  abound  with  erroiu,  and  om  the 
4^cease  of  the  Pontiff  the  copies  were  called  io,  and  i^  new  edition  reaolTadiipan 
by  his  successor  Grmhmit  XIV.  This  edition  was  completed  by  Ci.MKaiiT  YIU. 
and  published  in  1592.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1593,  differia|^  in  a«ne 
instances  from  the  former.  This  last  corrected  edition  of  the  Vnlgat^  if  tkgt 
i'rom  which  all  the  latef  ediliona  in  use  among  the  members  of  the  Romish  ChB|i!> 
hare  been  formj^d  j  and  from  this  the  Translation  before  us  has  been  made. 

After  having  compared  a  considerable  portion  of  this  Translation  with  the  eci^ 
oaVwe  heiitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  executed  in  general.with  great  fid^ty: — ^we 
aay  in  gensralf  because  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  which  we  ate  mdar  tite  !•• 
ceasity  of  pointing  out,  arising  in  most  cases  from  the  peculiar  tcmnts  ef  Hie 
Cl^irch  to  which  the  translator  belongs.  Thus  p4Bnit9nHay  and  Tmmttmjim 
agiie^  are  rendered  penance  and  do  penance.  Now  we  scrupl^  not  to  sej^  tet 
neither  the  derivation  nor  the  use  of  the  word  will  justify  such  a  version.  Oon- 
i|i4ered  as  dei^ived  froin  Pij^iteo^  or  the  impersonal  P<miUety  io  eauee  rmnionm  m 
rj^niance^  to  be  torryi  gfi^ved,  or  wish  a  thing  never  had  been  done,  it  will  hi- 
dubitably  appear  that  the  import  of  the  word  i^peniiencey  repeniamee,  or  t^Ur 
sorrow.  Thus  Livy  uses  it  in  the  following  passage  :  Poenitentiam  eelcffem,  sed 
seram  et  inutilem,  sequi,  <<  Repentance  swift,  but  too  late  and  useless  foUowi.*' 
As  to  the  expression  Pcenilentiam  agiie,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  denotes  penance^  we  would  merely  observe,  that  it  is  a 
well  known  Latinism,  which  has  obtained  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances;  SBch 
lor  example  as  the  following  :  Agere  vitam,  to  /tte, — g^tias,  io  /AaitA,— censursB, 
io  censure, — silentium,  to  silence^ — stia,  to  be  td^,— secretum,  to  be  private,  4*. 
The  translator  in  jastification  of  his  version  has  the  following  note :  **  Dops- 
nance.  Poenitentiam  ag^te,  /(AiTavoiTrf,  which  word,  according  to  thenseof  tlM 
Scriptures,  and  the  holy  fathers,  does  not  only  signify  repentance  and  amendmeat 
of  life,  but  also  punishing  past  sins  by  fasting,  and  such  like  petaitential  exeici 
ses.**  (page  7.)  As  it  regards  the  ^  holy  fathers*'  we  shall  say  nothing,  bdag 
determined  to  avoid  a  controversy  from  which  no  good  can  posaibiy  arise ;  Imt  ibr 
the  other  part  of  the  question,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  repentance  and  amend- 
meni  of  liftj  and  not  punisHng  past  sins,  is  the  sense  in  which  fuvmm*  aad 
pctnitentia  are  used  in  the  Scriptures.    Had  the  inspired  writers  intendadto  cb- 
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preis  ptnanee  they  cerlaiDiy  would  hare  employed  vcm,  ^ich  in  LjUin  would 
have  been  properly  rendered  by  pcena,  whence  the  wbrd  peiMm€9  it  deflred.  Ah- 
other  instance  of  this  culpable  partiality  ocenrs  in  Hel).  kiii.  4.  where  HoDMtibile 
connubifim  in  omnibus,  is  rendered'**^  Marriage  honorable  tn  atly"  pmitthig  th^ 
▼erb,  which  is  clearly  implied ;  thns  affording^  an  oppoftunity  of  gloising:  the 
testy  in  a  note  by,  ^  or  M  marriage  be  hononrable  In  all.  It  is  a  wamfaig  to 
married  people,  not  to  abuse  the  sanctity  of  their  state,  by  any  1iberties,*br  irre- 
gularities contrary,  thereunto '."—rather,  it  is,  as  the  context  clearly  sheWs,  an 
affirmation  of  the  suitableness  and  honour  of  the  marriage  state,  in  all ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  unbridled  and  unhallowed  indulgence  of  the  corrupt  passions  bf 
human  nature.  Again,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  the  translation  of  mulieremsororem,  by 
<<  a  woman,  a  nster,**  thoogh  It  may  be  allowed  on  aceount  of  the  ambiguity  of 
muUeff  Is  certainly  erroneous.  St.  Paul  is  here  assertmghis  christian  liberty; 
no  part  of  which  could  consist  in  carrying  about  '*  a  woman,  a  sister.**  But  what 
settles  the  point  is  the  appeal  to  the  example  of  Cephas,  who,  we  actually  find, 
was  married  (Matt.  viii.  14.),  and  we  may  therefore  presume  that  **  the  other 
Aposdes  and  brethren  of  the  Lord**  were  so  too?  The  passage  should  be  ren- 
dered, ^a  wife,  a  sister:** — one  who  was  a  christian  woman,  a  sister,  in  the  com- 
mon fhith.  As  to  the  translator's  accusation  of  <*  some  translators  haying  im- 
properiy  substituted  a  wife  for  sorttremy  aitx^fn,  a  tiHer,^*  we  will  only  say,  wd 
beUere  such  a  thing  was  nerer  done.  Perhaps  the  most  palpable  instance,  how- 
erer,  of  the  translator's  predeliction  for  certain  opinions,  is  to  be  found  In  his 
rendering  of  1  Tim.  ▼,  19.  and  James  t.  14.  In  these  passages  the  Latin  j>rtt« 
ftjrfenim,  which,  from  the  Greek  ir^wi^vrt^,  properly  denotes  an  elder^  is  ren- 
dered a  priest.  It  appears  the  more  singular  as  the  word  is  in  most  other 
instances  translated,  an  aneieni.  Upon  reference  to  the  passages  the  transla- 
tor^ motiye  will  be  erident.  In  James  y.  14.  we  haye,  **  Confess  therefore  your 
sins  one  to  another.**  Now,'although  the  word  peccaia  is  applied  to  denote  #tiu, 
yet  faulU  is  the  more  natural  and  obyious  meaning  of  the  word.  And  in  this 
placeyii«/l#  which  we  commit  againaii  one  another ^  and  not  eim  agaimt  Oody  are 
eyidently  intended.  Hence  we  are  esihortedto  acknowledge,  or  confess  them  one 
to  another.  This  cannot  denote  *<  the  priests  of  the  church,**  unless  we  suppose 
them  all  to  have  been  *'  priests**  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote.  We  had  marked 
several  other  passages  similar  to  the  preceding,  our  limits,  however,  admonish  us 
to  abstain;  we  will  only  notice  one  more.  Heb.  xi.  91.  '*  By  faith  Jacob— 
adored  the  top  of  his  rod.'*-— *^  The  Apostle  here  follows  Ihe  ancient  Greek  Bible 
of  the  seventy  interpreters.**—  (jVo/e.)  This  is  certain,  when  he  has — tuti  frfocwvnv 
ETn  TO  AH^  TDc  (o^^ou  avTou, ''  and  he  worshipped  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.**  The 
lAtin  translator  has  not  been  equally  faithful.  The  Syriac  has  strictly'  adhered  to 
the  original.  Rom.  viii.  3.  is  extremely  faulty;  v.  13.  is  unintelligible;  and 
Phil.  ii.  11.  is  unaccountable.  The  rendering  of  Charitae  by  charity ^  instead  of 
love,  is  iigudicious  ;  and  that  of  juetitia  by  juMliee^  instead  of  righteousneee^  or 
rectitude  of  conduct,  which  the  word  also  denotes,  is  more  so.  It  renders  some 
passages  not  only  obscure,  but  absolutely  unintelligible.  J[See  Rom.  1.  17.;  \v, 
3. ;  X.  4,  5.;  Phil.  iii.  9.)  The  retention  of  such  words  as  the  following,  from 
the  Vulgate,  is  certainly  highly  reprehensible  t  At^^wu  for  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread;  PcucA— passover  ;  A ee|»A|f<— novice;   if oioca«#l-*4>iiral.offering ;  lion- 
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|lMiMll|y— Lottf -Mfferiag  or  ftrbetnuiee :  CW601MI— treMorj :  sMptrsmUimmiimf 
bmd|  kaf  ct  of  jMnBgrntiMpiiy  Itc. 

ThefidllJU  dkchMrg*  of  our  d«ty  luMoonpelM  w  to  notice  these  defedsfai  the 
lfilaHe»j  whWi  ie  in  general  lo  fahhfal  md  jodtciooe,  eren  where  the  peeoliar 
ttnete  of  the  Ronkh  Chvch  come  in  the  way,  that  we  ceimot  hot  regret  the  ez- 
iilMMe  of  Midi  Ueuiebce.  NotwithatandiDgthceeyhoweTer,  we  are  of  opinioiiy 
dMH  when  the  TarUma  dHBcoltieB  which  preaent  themaelTea  hi  the  waj  of  a 
ftithfU  trandation  of  the  Scriptvrea  are  taken  into  consideration,  aa  well  as  the 
Mbeta  of  ererj  one  extant,  the  aerricea  whidi  the  translator  of  the  Latin  Vnl- 
frte  has  rendered  to  the  caose  of  Christianity,  will  he  dolj  appreciated  and 


Of  the  notea  we  are  sorry  to  say  wecannotspeafc  with  sadi  approbation.  In 
•eforallnatanc^  there  is  a  dhrect  contradlotlo»  between  theoiaad  the  text.  (8ea 
tnpeddly  John  ▼!.  64,  ^  Ron.  It.  S8.;  Col.  ii*  18.;  1  Tim.iL  5.;  tUn.  iU. 
16^  17. 1  Beb.  ix.  85.)  The  text  is  very  aoonsately  printed,  witfaoat  being  brokea 
Into  Terses,  whidi  are,  howerer,  pointed  out  by  a  small  StarBand  the  figpure  in  the 
■argln. .  A  Jndicions,  hot  small  collection  of  paralld  passages  is  printed  at  the 
Ibot  of  the  page^  which  enhances  the  Talne  of  the  work  ;  as  does  also  an  his- 
terleal  index,  which  is  prefixed,  exhibiting  **  the  life  of  Christ  as  shewn  in  the 
Qonoordanoe  of  the  four  Gospds;"  and  a  table  of  the  Epistles  and  Goapels  need 
in  the  Boadsh  Church  throogfaont  the  year.  We  hope  the  work  will  engage  the 
attention  and  secore.the  approbation  of  anieamed  persons,  who  desire  to  become 
acearately  acquainted  with  the  Vjersion  of  the  Hdy  Scriptvres  nnlTeranlly  need 
in  the  Chnreh  of  Rome.  The  trandation  is  ^  by  anUiority,*'  and  will  oonrlncft 
them  that  the  differcncea  between  thi9  and  the  anthoriied  Engliah  Verdon  are  an 
trifling,  that  there  is  no  reastm  why  they  shonid  otject  to  thecirenhOioa  and  nnir 
Torsd  adoption  of  the  latter. 


Vofttv* 


TH£  THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  HABAKRUK. 


PARAFHRABBD. 


Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  bright  surronqding  flame. 
From  ParaifCt  lofty  brow  th*  Almighty  came: 
All  heaVn  with  terror  yiew'd  hisridng  frown. 
His  dazzling  eyes  with  living  splendor  shone, 
Blaz'd  the  bine  arch,  th*  etemd  portds  glow  * 
Each  rocking  monntaia  bow*d,  and  groanM  below ! 
A  troop  of  ghastly  phantoms  strode  before,  . 
BIns-blaithig  Plague,  and  War  that  floats  in  gore ; 


—  — ., 
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Load  Fnry  roAring  with  tumaUiiom  crlM» 

And  Fnwtic  Pitin  that  tears  her  bomliif  ejrw  i 

Revenge,  that  boils  like  tome  tonBoating  AoM  i 

Grief  that  coMuoieay  and  Rage  that  wetpa  In  blood. 

On  J%daJC$  broad  domain  he  caat  his  view  % 

Hii  eyes,  ail  radiant,  pierciag  as  he  Bew ! 

Then  mark'd  its  bpond^  and  with  one  stern  eoouMttid 

Th'  affrighted  nations  shopk,  and  swept  them  froai  tfialnd. 

Then  beaT*n.bred  terror  seis'd  on  e^yj  sovl, 

And  rockM  the  hOi'ring.  earth  from  pole  to  pole  ; 

Oreatlon  totter*d  at  the  dreadfiil  aonnd  : 

GroanMaU  the  hills!  smI  burst  the  solid  gionnd! 

Theswec^ng  winds  each  tow'ring  moontain  bear, 

FUl  on  th(e|r  wings,  and  whirl  them  in  the  air. 

On  CWAonV  t^nU  he  aim'd  a  fatal  bk^, 

And  JMicm  trepibled  at  th' almighty  foe. 

He  eall*d  the  deep  r-^itp  tnm^lUig  wares  obey } 

Th*  astonish'd  flood  rolls  back  to  inake  him  way! 

Whence  rose  his  ire  ?  did  erethe flood  displease 

Itls  God  ?  or  rsgMhis  Ihry^on the  seaa? 

When  /«raer#  wond'rlng  host  JifAosoA  led,  ' 

Why  shrunk  |he  badLward  rifcrs  to  their  head ! 

Why  roar'd  the  ocean  from  its  inmoat  cares  ? 

What  arm  repress'd,  and  frose  the  boiling  warea! 

O'er  it>  broad  booom  heaVn^s  EUmai  rode. 

The  wa? es  divide  before  th'  adrandngGod ! 

In  hei^  the  cleaTfaig  MUows  lay  o'erthrown. 

He  stopp'd  thdr  coarse,  and  toneh'd  them  into  stone ! 

Lo !  where  he  comes !  "descending  firom  alhr, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  desolating  war ! 
His  doady  brow  with  firownfaig  Tengeaaoe  lowVo, 
And  bartting  roond  the  fofky-thonder  roars^ 
flee  bit  red  arm  nnsheaths  the  shining  epear^ 
Theglitt'ring  blade  hangs  naked  In  the  air! 
It  rends  the  rock  :— fkom  all  its  gashing  Tcins 
A  swelling  ddnge  bnrsts,  and  poors  along  the  plains. 
Hark  he  commands  :•— Obedient  to  bis  will. 
The  pale  moon  qnakes  ^  th*  arrested  son  stands  still; 
Earth  hears  and  shakes,  denronring  tenqpests  rise. 
Thick  cloods  and  whirlwindf  blacken  all  the  skies  ^ 
Tremble  the  poles  !«-in  wild  confnslon  thrown. 
Sink  the  steep  hiUs— th*  eternal  moonlafais  groan. 

What  dire  portents  my  wond'ring  sool  affl^t : 
What  Boesetof  terror  awia  befcre  my  dghis 
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See  nriglity  iiB^lNdii  (m>  iMiEfni  wdalM,) 
The  scomgeof  Qod,  etellpi  wildly  o*er  ear  j^ldin! 
Sweeps  like  ■ouMflweUlog  flood  oar  lioeto  awey, 
Oti  iwtft  as  Ught'aiiig,  wipting^,  and  graqpa  the  prey. 

Yet  fear  not,  IsroBl^  at  bb  dreadf  nl  ire, 
Thoaikv^te  cbUd  of  KearVa  exalted  aire ! 
^Mst  Hio'  pale  rage  in  ber  triumphant  car, 
DriTca  o'er  thy  ilelda,  and  toanda  the  blast  of  #ar ! 
What  tho^  iby  warriors  load  the  purple  plain ! 
Tho' bellowing  stan^ter  strides  o'er  heaps  of  slain, 
Tho*  horror  nnmbs  ttiy  sense,  andfrcexes  et'ry  rdn ! 
Tls  tbns  thy  GOd  makes  boasted  migbt  sabside. 
Thus  spurns  his  foes,  and  bends  the  bro#  of  pride ; 
Yet  know,  thoMT  wounds  arenging  justice  guTe, 
Stem  Ireimpeli*d)  but  mercy  meant  to  ssto  ; 
Triumphant  mercy !  that  ezslts  the  low. 
Sighs  oVt  the  oppressed,  and  melts  at  buman  woe ! 
Wipes  «?Vy  tear,  bids  pining  angidsb  cease. 
And  pours  o'er  all  the  .healing  babn  oC  peace. 

Qut  see  once  more  tb*  Intrepid  rictor  near  I 
Ibe  shouts  of  battle  tiiunder  on  my  ear ; 
Mark,  mat^  ^on  yielding  throng !«— tis  /vnisl  ilies, 
Groans,  noise,  despair,  and  tumults  rend  the  riLles. 
I  faint )  o'erpowVd  beneath  the  whelming  flood. 
Wild  numbing  grief  congeals  my  creeping  blood  : 
I  see,  I  shudder  at  th'  approaching  train ; 
My  lips  too  quiTcr  with  convulsive  pain : 
FixM  dumb  with  horror  at  this  dreadfal  blow, 
1 8tand,-«a  speechless  monument  of  woe ! 

Yet  mighty  Cod !  be  all  my  pow're  resignVl ! 
And  thine  each  nobler  hope  that  warms  the  mind. 
Then  tho*  no  more  to  crown  the  peasant's  toil, 
The  bleeding  oHve  stream  with  sacred  oil ; 
Tho*  figs  no  more  their  leafy  tendrils  join, 
Tho*  scorching  lightning  blast  the  budding  viae : 
Tho*  the  rougb  steed  tit  panting  on  the  plain. 
Nor  wave  th*  autumaal  fields  with  golden  grain  : 
Yet  shall  my  soul  thy  wond'rous  grace  proclaim, 
Yet  this  fond  heart  shall  triumph  in  thy  name. 
When  o'er  the  ear^i  tbon  wav'st  th*  avenging  rod. 
When  nature  trembles  at  an  angry  God  : 
When  the  bold  breast  with  terror  not  its  own, 
Shakes  at  tby  tolce,  and  withers  at  thy  Arown ; 
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Then  by  no  storuM  dinu^'d,  no  fean  deprait. 
In  thee  my  toed  sball  find  pentetual  re«t :         * 
0*erme  secure  thy  hovYiiig  wings  shall  spread. 
And  sleep's  mild  opiate  bless  my  pfaoefol  bed. 

OOILVIC. 


THE  OVERTHROW  OF   PHARAOITS  ARBIY. 


Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield,  sad  drmr  near  to  battle;  HanMSi  tiM  bonea ;  and  get  op,  ye 
bwMmen,  and  atand  forth  with  your  helmets  ;  Aubisb  the  i^ears,  aad  p«t  on  the  brigandines. 
Wherefore  Uave  I  seen  them  dismayed  and  tamed  away  back  !  and  their  mighty  oiks  are  beaten 
down,  and  ave  fled  apace,  and  look  not  back  :  for  fear  was  round  about,  saith  the  L<)ird.  Let  not 
the  swift  flee  away,  nor  the  mighty  man  escape ;  they  shall  stumble,  and  fSdltowaid  the  noith 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  as  a  flood,  whose  waters  are  moved  as  the 
riven  1  Egypt  riseth  ap  like  a  flood,  and  hla  watcrf  are  moved  lik«  the  riveD;  and  he  aaith,  I  will 
go  op,  and  will  cover  the  earth:  1  will  destroy  the  city,  and  the  iahabitants  tfaenot  Come  up, 
ye  horses ;  and  rage,  ye  chariots ;  and  let  the  mi^ty  men  oome  forth  ;  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Libyans,  that  handle  the  shield ;  and  the  Lydkns,  that  handle  and  Ijend  the  bow.  For  this  is 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Ood  of  hoeta,  a  day  of  vengeance,  that  he  may  avenge  him  of  his  adversaries : 
and  the  sword  shall  devour,  and  it  shall  be  satiate  and  madedrank  with  their  blood;  for  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  countiy  by  th*  river  Enphmlce^ .  Go  up  into 
Gilead  and  take  balm,  O  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Egypt :  in  v^m  shalt  tlioa  use  many  medicines ; 
Cor  thou  shalt  not  be  cured.  The  nations  have  beard  of  thy  4iame,  and  thy  ay  MAi  filled  the 
land :  far  the  mighty  man  hath  stombled  against  the  mighty,  aad  ttiey  are  feOen  both  together. 


Prkpare  for  the  battle,  draw  near  to  the  field^ 
Bring  oot  i\^  strong^  bookler  the  Jayelh^proof  shield^ 
Let  the  war  horse  be  hamMs'd,— up  aoos  of  the  iyhtS 
Stand  forth  in  yonr  helmets  all  gleaming^and  bright ; 
Secured  by  yonr  mail  front  the  dagger  of  soars, 
While  the  sheer  of  yonr  lances  shall  riral  the  stars. 

Oh !  why  hare  I  seen  them  retreating  dismay'd? 
Why  fled  they  like  cowards  tht«battte\i  red  blade? 
Their  fearless*  their  valiant,  their  mighty  were  slain, 
disordered  they  flew,  nor  once  look'd  back  again. 
For  fear  was  around  them  msae  fell  than  the  aword, 
And  terror.and  dread  saith  the  Toice  of  the  Lord* 

Let  the  warrior,  tho*  swift,  not  depart  from  the  strife. 
Nor  the  mighty  escape,— since  the  battle  is  rife, 
And  destruction's  abroad :  woe,  woe,  for  their  rank* 
Shall  atomble  and  M  OA  fipphfvW  wid«^banki» 
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WW  it  il  egsMvp  M  figtalie  tad 

Ami  nOm  Uki$  tW  tofrtmbtlni  «k«g  ? 


like  lk«  riven  of  oecaa  Us  watcn  are  folN  s 
He  Milk,  ru  erbe,  ie  eqr  aiffhft  ni  go  ftffth, 
Mj  eeaqacfle  flnO  eever  tke  bee  of  (ke  earth. 
The  cfiy  finn  efaee  fa  csalt  He  ptead  heady— 
The  falMMaBla  all  riMn  be  laid  widi  the  dead.** 


Ptaadeleadaef  thehattle!  eeaM  ap  aaeoatroO'd, 
Bafe  galddeaa,  ye  eharieta,  fhamiihf li  with  gaJd; 
CiaMjewha  deMght  wUh  theadghty  to  dMige, 
ffheae  AID  la  aarlniird  ia  haadlhig  the  targe.— 
lad  ye  who  are  ■ateMeae  la  hwdlag  the  hew, 
Aad  phMllag  year  ihafta  hi  the  traaiti  of  the  foe. 


Uraad  veagaaaee  appears  la  lerilde  array. 
For  lifcerah  of  heata  will  aTeage  hfaa  to  day; 
The  award  riMUdevov,  and  tho' eager  for  frod  . 
Beaadatoawhile  aad  avide  draak  with  their  Mood, 
VIv  the  Lerd  hath  a  aaeridee,  fir  hi  the  aorth, 
'Whwi  the  river  Saphratca  flowa  beaatUU  ftrth. 

To COead depart,  tryitebafaa  fiir  awhile^ 
fUrdaaghteroT  JSgypt,  tbekad  of  the  Nile, 
By  hakaai  of  health  thoa  aiay'stoll  be  allared; 
la  valawirttlioaaaetheia,tliooebartaol  be  eared. 

Hie aatioM  have  heard  of  tby  .shame,  and  thesoaad 
Of  thy  cry,  hath  re-echoed  the  regioas,  arouad ; 
Hiy  Blighty  shall  staaible  dioiiayed  by  the  brave, 
Aadboth  shall  iaherit  together  the  grave. 


i  -^       * 


DEATH  OF  MOSES. 


SwBST  was  the  joamey  to  the  sky 
The  woadVoBS  Ptrophet  try'd ; 
*  Glimb  up  the  aioaiit,**  says  God,  ^  and  dle^' 
The  Prophet  cUaibM  and  died. 

SolUy  Us  fidnting  head  be  lay 
Upon  Us  Makar^b  bicMt} 
His  Maker  kissM  Us  seal  away, 
Andhddhliieshlorai. 


B,1K 


WiXSk 
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fiifeliriil  illtiMriitimi0. 


ISAIAH,  XMXt.  7. 

And  the  glowing  sands  shall  become  a  poo!» 
And  the  thirsty  soil  babbling  spring*. 

BISHOP  LOWTH'S  TBAMSLATIOIC. 

*'  The  word  yw  {serab)  is  Arabic,  as  well  as  Hebrew^  express- 
ing in  both  languages  tbe  same  thing ;  the  glowing  sandy  plaiit^ 
which  in  hot  countries,  at  a  distance,  has  the  appearance  of  water. 
It  occurs  in  the  Koran,  (chap,  xxiv.)  *  But  as  to  the  unbelievers, 
their  works  are  like  a  vapour  in  a  plain,  which  the  thirsty  tra- 
veller thinketh  to  be  water,  until,  when  he  cometh  thereto,  he 
findeth  it  to  be  nothing.^  Mr.  Sale's  note  on  this  place  is, 
*  The  Arabic  word  serab  signifies  that  false  appearance,  which 
in  the  eastern  countries  is  often  seen  in  sandy  plains^  about  noon, 
resembling  a  large  lake  of  water  in  motion,  and  is  occasioned 
by  the  reverberation  of  tbe  sun«beams :  (by  the  quivering  undu- 
lating motion  of  that  quick  succession  of  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions, which  are  extracted  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  378).  It  sometimes  tempts  thirsty  travellers 
out  of  their  way,  but  deceives  them,  when  they  come  near,  either 
going  forward  (for  it  always  appears  at  the  same  distance),  or 
quite  vanishes."  Thus  Bishop  Lowth  (where  see  more)  in  loco, 
to  which  we  subjoin  the  following  lively  picture  of  this  phenome- 
noa  from  the  pen  of  the  intrepid  traveller,  Belzoni.  ^  The 
next  phenomenon  is  the  mirage^  often  described  by  travellers 
who  assert  having  been  deceived  by  it,  i&  at  a  distance  it  appears 
to  them  like  water.  This  is  certainly  the  fact,  and  I  must  con- 
fiBSS,  that  I  have  been  deceived  myself,  even  afler  I  was  aware 
of  it.  The  perfect  resemblance  to  water,  and  the  strong  desire 
for  this  element,  made  me  conclude,  in  spite  of  all  my  caution 
not  to  be  deceived,  that  it  was  really  water  I  saw.  It  generally 
appears  like  a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that  every 
thing  above  is  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it,  whidi 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  deception.  If  the  wind  agitate  any 
of  the  plants  that  vise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  the  mo* 
tion  is  seen  perfectly  at  a  great  distance.     If  the  traveller  stand 

elevated  much  above  the  mirage,  the  apparent  water  seems  less 
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nuBing^  before  the  Wmd,  and  tbe  refledioii  of  the  k^  riidb 
thcwaler.*** 


$-■  MATTBEW.  a.  4. 


Some  oofBflMntatofB  are  of  opUkm  tkat  die  food  of  Jokn,  m 
the  wfldefiiea^  was  not  die  real  locoA,  b«t  the  bod  of  the 
tbOMC-Ire^  a  dvob  oomnHm  in  Jodva;  there  m,  however^  litde 
dodbtbut^jmawifawi  is  inoorrecty  as  die  maectwaattol  oriyoeto* 
HMjnially  dean  hjr  the  Moaaic  law  (Ler.  xL  St.),  bnt  haa  been 
deed  aa  an  artide  of  food,  from  die  nioet  TCmote  antiqiutj;  Soaie 
of  die  Ethiopian  tribea  from  this  drcamstance  received  die  ap- 
pdbtioB  of  Aerktophagi  (Ibcnst^alers) ;  and  Pliny  rdatea. 
thai  diey  welie  hi  high  esteem  among  the  ParthianB.  AoeoitU 
i^  to  Niebnhr,  in  Arabia  they  are  caog^t  and  put  into  hmgti 
oron  atringa  to  dry.  The  Bedoaina  of  Egypt  roast  them  alrre^ 
ahd  devour  them  with  avidi^.  In  Baribary  they  are  boiled,  iaiid 
then  dried  on  the  rooft  of  the  houses  :  Jackson,  duri^  a  ahert 
wiaf  there,  in  1799,  saw  didiea  of  them  served  up  at  die  princi- 
pd  tables,  and  adds  that  diey  were  considered  a  great  ddicaty, 
diMBelquist  was  informed;  that  at  Mecca,  when  diere  waa  a 
acsrc^  df  conif  they  grcmnd  locusts  as  a  substitate  in  their 
hand  mills,  or  ponnded  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  thai  dhey 
mixed  this  flower  widi  water  into  a  dough  with  which  they  made 
their  cakes.  He  likewise  says,  that  Ihey  frequently  eat  them 
in  time  of  plenty,  but  then  they  boil  them  fint,  and  afterwanb 
ste^  diem  in  butter.  Bochart  informs  us,  that  waggOn-Ioads  of 
time  intecta  are  brought  to  Fez,  as  an  usual  article  of  food. 
The  ancient  Africans  used  to  smoke  or  salt,  and  then  fry  them; 
and  when  thus  prepared,  according  to  Dn  D.  Clark,  their  taste 
resembles  that  of  a  river  cray-fish.  Dr. 'Shaw  was  in  com- 
pany with  some  FVehch  emigprants,  who  assured  him  that  thej 
were  not  only  very  palatable  but  wholesome. 

It  is  probdble  that  John  either  ate  locusts  fried  with  honejr, 
or,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  locusts,  subsisted  on  honey  alone, 

*  KtrratiYv,  kc*  pp.  dil^SiSi  4to,  orfi>l.ii.  pp.  90^9S,  Svo. 
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with  which  the  rucks  and  trees  of  Judeea  abounded  (Deut. 
xxii.  13,  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  Honey  and  butter  werr  a  com- 
mon  fare  (Isa.  vii.  15.)  ;  and  D^Arvfeux  while  on  a  visit  to  Ihe 
Grand  Emir's  camp  in  Arabia,  often  partook  of  this  mixture, 
and  says  that  it  is  not  disagreeable  even  to  a  novice  in  the 
Eastern  mode  of  living.  W.  S. 


S^MVtb  titoqvavi^. 


[Continoed  from  pag«  S^J 
CANA4N,    OR   THE    HOLT   LAND. 

Climate. — ^The  Holy  Lahd  is  situated  in  the  fifth  climate, 
between  the  31st  and  84th  degrees  of  nortli  latitude :  hence  it 
win  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  heat  during  the  summer 
should  be  intense.  The  surface  of  the  land,  however,  being  so 
gready  diversified  with  mountains  and  plains,  renders  the  e/t- 
maie  unequal  and  variable.  On  the  south,  it  is  sheltered  by 
lofty  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Arabia ;  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean  cool  it  from  the  west 
side ;  the  high  Mount  Lebanon  keeps  off  the  north  wind,  while 
Mount  Hermon  intercepts  the  north-east.  From  its  lofty  situa- 
tion the  air  of  Saphet  in  Galilee,  is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the 
beats  are  scarcely  felt  there  during  the  summer ;  while  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  particularly  in  the  plains  of  Esdraelon, 
and  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.  Dr.  E.  Clarke  states,  that  the 
mercury  gf  die  thermometer,  **  in  a  gloomy  recess  under  ground, 
perfectly  shaded,  while  the  scale  was  placed  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  rock,  remained  at  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ;'* 
and  they  actually  ate  bread  which  had  been  baked  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.*     Generally  speaking,  however,  the  atmosphere  is 


*  TrafeU,  fol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  495.  4to. 


9tA  cmmcA  msucA. 

iMer  Mf  of  die  JewUi  bobA  Twi,  the  whole  af 
MddbefiiVBKr  bdr  of  Kirieo  or  CUrim  diatisiiMithe  be* 
gjnuBg  ef  October  to  tbe  begiuuBg  of  Deceaiber.  Iknpg 
dbb  oeeeoB  tbe  wcadber  m  rmimm,  Tcry  often  awty.  donif,  witfi 
■izdaigkor  ponriog  niD.  Towanb  &e  chiee  of  Odober  or  tm^ 
ly  a  Marendiery  tfaeybnaer  or  earlj  aalaiiunl  niw  begn  to 
fid ;  wban  they  oeadly  ploi^{bed  thm  bnde.  and  soiped  Aev 
wbcat  aM  barley,  and  gadiered  tbe  htler  grapea.  * 
lait  tar  tbiee  or  fear  days  ;  tbey  da  not  fidi  widbonl 
am,  htA  kk  fineqaent  sboweia.  Tbe  air  at  tbk  aeaao 
^lently  warai,*  mnetians  area  Jbot ;  but  ii  anicb  fffrfabad  l|y 
eo|d  in  tbe  aig^  wbicb  is  ao  iMeaee  aa  to  fineew  tbe  rairy  bwfy 
dewatbnftfidL  Toawda  tbecloaeftbecooieacoolertaiidet  Ae 
epd  of  it  anor  begins  to  fcll  upon  dbe  namatajaa.  Tbe  cbanpeia  af 
dierimletaJreaoflMtiaiea  dry,  aaderen  die  laige  nmm  4o  boI 
contain  Oiia^i  vater*  In  tbe  bitter  part  of  Moreadber  die  kman 
low  Aeir  fidiBge.  Towards  dbe  end  of  tbal  oMmtb  t 
delicate  Sgfat  their  firea  (Jer.  xxxri.  S8.X  wbicb  they 
almoat  id  tbe  month  of  April ;  while  otbm  paas  tbe  wboie 
ter  without  fire. 

2,  Wiann,  by  tbe  BabbiiM  tmned  CfloanF^  indudad  At 
latter  half  of  Chislen,  the  whole  of  Teb^  and  tbe  IbraMr 
part  of  Shebeth,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  Deaember  to  die 
beginning  of^F^bmary,  In  diis  season,  snows  rarely  fidl,  except 
on  the  mountains,  but  they  seldom  condnue  a  whole  day ;  the 
ice  is  thai,  and  melts  aa  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  abore  dke  bori* 
son.  As  the  season  advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  espe^ 
daily  on  the  lofty  mountains,  which  are  now  covered  aritb  snow, 
are  intensely  severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  fre- 
quently so  piercing,  that  persons  bom  in  ourclimate  can  scarcdy 
vcndiireit.  Theroads  become  slippery,  and  travelling  becomeaboA 
laborious  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the  steep  mountain  paths 
(Jer.  xiii.  16. ;  xxiii.  12.) ;  and  on  this  account  our  Lord,  wbea 
predicting  the  calamities  that  were  to  attend  the  si^e  of  Jeru- 
salem, told  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their /ijfAt  might  not  be 
in  the  winier.  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The  cold,  however,  varies  io 
severity  according  to  the  local  situation  of  die  country.  On  high 
mountains,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  it  is  extreme ;  but  in  die 
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plain  of  Jericho  it  is  scarcely  felt,  the  winter  there  resembling 
spring  ;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
winter  in  Palestine  were  experienced  by  the  Crusaders  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  all  its  horrors.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes 
perished  for  want  of  food,  the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  rains,  which  kept  them  wet  for  four  suceewive 
days.  The  ground  was  alternately  deluged  with  rain,  en- 
crusted with  ice,  and  loaded  with  snow ;  the  beasts  of  burthen 
were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that  descended  (as 
they  still  do)  from  the  mountains^  and  filled  the  rivers,  or  sank 
into  the  boggy  ground.  So  vehement  were  the  rains,  storms  of 
hail,  and  winds,  as  to  tear  up  the  stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carry 
them  to  a  distance.  The  extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed 
the  horses,  and  spoiled  their  provbions.* 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  during  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and  beast. 
Such  was  the  storm  of  hail  that  discomfit^  the  Amorites  (Josh. 
X.  10.)  ;  and  such  also  the  vety  grievaus  hail  that  destroyed  the 
cattle  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  ix.  18.  28,  24.)  A  similar 
hail  storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet  in  Marmorice  bay,  ip  Asia- 
tic Turkey,  in  the-year  1801,t  which  affords  a  fine  comment  on 
that  expression  of  the  Psalmist :  he  casieih  forth  his  ICB  like 
morsels;  who  can  stand  before  his  coidi  (Psal.  cxivii.  17.) 
The  snow,  which  falls  in  Judaea,  is  by  the  same  el^^ant  inspired 
writer  compared  to  wool  (Psal.  cxivii.  16.)  ;  and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  in  countries,  whidi  are  at  no  great  distance  from  Pales- 
tine, the  snow  falls  in  flakes  as  large  as  walnuts  ;  but  not  being 
very  hard  or  very  compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller 
whom  it  covers.^ 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in  these 
countries,  there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  winter 
when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is  per- 
fectly warm, — sometimes  almost  hot, — in  the  open  air.  At  such 
seasons  the  poorer  classes  in  the  east  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the  air,  and  sitting  under  the 
walls  of  their  dwellings;   while  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent 

— — ■ !' 

*  Hanner^B  Observations,  vol.).  pp.  36—42. 

t  S«eSir  R.  WHsod's  History  oftlie  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  tol.  i.  p.  8. 8?o. 

X  Harmer*»  Observations,  vol.  t.  p.  45,  note. 
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iniiatHtiMite  haraig  porcim  or  gilewqfi,  with  beadMS  tm 
side,  the  huhIct  of  die  fiunfly  lecehreB  rkiton  tbeie,  mmd 
{Mtfdbes  hk  lwwiniM%— few  penoDs  Jnol  even  the  neuert  lehip 
tioiii)  having  finrdier  admisioB  except  od  extnordiiMify  oee»» 
mouL  These  dretnnataBoes  materially  iUostrale  aTctydificall 
piMwi^e  in  the  prophet  Eaekiel  (xxxiiL  90.) — '  Abo^  thov  aoa 
of  man,  the  chfldren  of  thj  people  are  still  talking 
thee  by  the  walU  al^I  in  ike  doors  of  the  houses,  and 
one  toanodier,  oFery one  tohkbiodiery  saying, Coom,  I  pmy  yon» 
and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cxnneth  from  the  Lord.*  tt 
appears  from  Ezek.  xx»]i.2l,  that  these  things  wcD^tianaacifd 
in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  withihe  close  of  %iir  SecoM* 
her  or  the  conunencement  of  January.  The  poorer  people^ 
therefore,  sat  under  the  waHa  fiir  the  benefit  of  the  son,  whUa 
those  in  better  circnoMtanoes  sat  in  their  pordiea  or  gatewaya^  to 
enjoy  its  genial  rays. 

It  appears,  therefor^  that  one  part  of  the  winter  ia,  by.  Ae 
inhabitants  oC  the  east,  dystinguished  from  die  test  by  th^atite- 
rity  of  the  cold,  aliich  may  be  denMiinaled  the  depth  of  Am 
winter* 

8.  The  Cold  SaASon  or  wintef  Solstice,  by  die  BdbhiMi 
termed  Kon,  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Shebethy  the  whpk 
of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  bq^hming  ef 
Pebmary  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  season,  the  weather  ii  cold,  but  it  g^dmdly  becomes  wam, 
and  even  hot,  particuluiy  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Thnndert 
lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent.  V^^table  nature  now  reTives; 
the  almond  tree  blosBoms,  and  the  gardens  assume  a  delightfol 
appearance.  Barley  is  ripe  at  Jericbo,  though  but  little  wheat 
is  in  the  ear.  The  loiter'  raxne  sometimes  begin  to  bll  in  die 
end  of  this  season. 

4.  The  Harvest,  by  the  Rabbins  denominated  KsTsiRt  in- 
cludes the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  Jyar  (or  Zif)i 
and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  this 
season,  the  latter  rain$  are  frequent,  but  cease  towards  the  aid 
of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In  the 
plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  of  tl|§  sun  is  excessive,  though  in 
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Other  parts  of  Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightful ;  and  on 
the  sea«coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and  evening 
breezes  from  the  sea.  As  the  harvest  depends  on  the  duration 
of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal  rains,  and  the  latter 
or  spring  rains,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  vegeta- 
tion,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly  desired. by  the 
Israelites  and  Je^s»*  These  rains,  however,  were  always  chilly, 
(Ezra  X.  9.;  Cant.  ii.  11.)  and  often  preceded  by  whirlwinds 
(2  Kings  iii.  16, 17.)  which  raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as  to 
darken  the  sky,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to 
make  <  the  heavens  black  with  clouds  and  wind.'(l  Kings  xviii.45.) 
The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and  as 
whole  villages  in  the  east  are  constructed  only  with  palin 
branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  correspond- 
ing to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  untempered  mortar  noticed  in 
Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not  unfrequently  dissolve  the  cement, 
such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the  g^und.  To  these  effects 
our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  vii.  25—27.  Very  small 
clouds  are  likewise  I  he  forerunners  of  violent  storms  and  hurri- 
canes in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west:  they  rise  Kke  a  man^s 
hand  (1  Kings  xviii.  44.),  until  the  whole  sky  becomes  black 
with  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  running  down  the  steep 
hills,  and  sweeping  every  thing  before  them.f  In  our  Lord's  time, 
this  phenomenon  seems  to  have  become  a  deftain  prognostic  of 
wet  weather.    He  said  to  the  people,  <  When  ye  see  ths  cloud 


*  The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  allosiom  in  the  Scriptnret  to  the 
importance  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  an^  the  eamcatneia  with  which  they 
were  desired:  Dent.  zi.  14;  Job  zxix.  23;  Pror.  xvi.  15;  Jer.  iii.  3;  ▼.  84; 
Hos.  tI.  3 ;  Joel  11. 23 ;  Zech.  x.  1 . 

t  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  (Iliad,  lib.  It.  275—278.) ;  and  also 
takes  place  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  of  the  phenomena  attending  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  says :— <<  erery  morning,  about  nine,  a  small  cloud,  not  abore 
four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  east,  whirling  Tiolently  round,  as  if  upon  an  axis;  bnt 
arrif  ed  near  the  xenith,  it  first  abates  its  motions,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends 
itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call  up  vapours  from  all  c^pdsite  quarters.  These 
clouds  having  attained  nearly  the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with  great 
violence,  and  put  me  always  in  mind  of  Ellsha  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  Carmel.** 
Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  339. 8vo. 
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(THN  N#av)*i«eoiitoftlMsw«t,  Unightway  ye  mmj, 
cwi'ih  m  ihawer ;  A9d  so  it  is.'  (Luke  xiL  54.) 

5b  TflB8i«MBB,liy  dierabbiiKtpnKdKTiTS, 
the  biter  Uf  of  Sinu^  the  whole  of  llHUHmiiy  and  the 
half  of  Ah,  thatk,  firom  the  hq;iBBnig  of  Jaaeto  Ae  hf  gwaiag  of 
AvgiMt.  Theheatof  die  weedier  increna,  and  the  ughtave  at 
warm  dialthe  lahahiianla  Jeep  on  didr  hooaetopa  m  the  opesaic 

6L  The  Hot  SsAsov/bj  the  BabbiiM  called  CHim,  or  the 
greai  heai^  iDdadea  die  biter  half  of  Ah,  the  whole  of  EM, 
and  die  fimn^  half  of  Tivi,  that  is,  from  die  hefpammgoi  Am- 
gmt  to  die  beginniiig  of  October.  During  the  ^uef  part  of 
thk  aeaaoa  die  heat  is  mteme,  thoo^  leas  ao  at  JenHaleHi 
than  in  the  phin  of  Jerkho:  there  k  no  cold,  noteren  in  Ae 
n^t,ao  that  tnnrdlefapaaB  whole  n^rhtaintheopenairwithovt 
roconFoiieBce.  Lebanon  is  for  the  most  part  firee  firom  awyw# 
except  in  die  cavenis  and  defiles  where  the  son  cannot  pn- 
netntfe. 

In  the  time  of  hanrest,  thut  is,  finom  the  middle  of  Apifl  l9 
the  middle  of  September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thnndem.  (Pkwr* 
xxri.  I.;  1  SanLzii.  17.)  Daring  the  latter ,part  of  April,  or 
abont  die  middle  of  the  harvest,  the  monmi^  cIoimI  is  seoi  early 
.in  the  morning,  which  disappears  as  did  son  asooids  abore  dbe 
horizon.  (Bob.  vi.  4. ;  xiii.  3.)  These  light  fleecy  clouds  are 
without  water,  (nfo^  amSfoi);  and  to  them  the  aposde  Jode  (rcr. 
12.)  compares  the  false  t^uJiers,  who  even  then  began  to  con- 
taminate the  church  of  Christ.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  the  doctrine  of 
Jehorah  is  compared  to  the  rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instruments 
by  which  rain  is  distilled  upon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  pardied 
countries,  the  very  appearance  of  a  cloud  is  delightfiil,  because 
it  is  a  token  of  refreshing,  showers;  but  when  sudden  winds 
arise,  and  disperse  these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the  husbandman 
and  shepherd  is  cut  off.  The  false  teachers  alluded  to,  are 
represented  as  clouds  ;  they  have  theybrsi  and  office  of  teachers 
of  righteousness,  and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  these  are  clouds  without  water ; 
they  distil  no  reft'eshing  showers,  because  they  contain  none ; 


*  The  trtSd^  here  is  nnqiiestioiiably  demonstralive.    See  Bishop  MMdleioslB 
Poelriae  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  337* 
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and  they  ace  carried  about  by  their  passioiiB,  an  thoae  light  and 
fleecy  clouds  in  question  are  carried  about  by  the  winds.* 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan»  through  the  entire  months  of 
Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elui,  corresponding  with  our 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a  single  cloud  is 
to  be  seen  ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is  moistened  by  a 
copious  dew,  which  in  the  sacred  volume  is  frequently  made  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  goodness.  (Compare  Gen.  xxvii  28*  and 
xlix.  25.  where  the  blessing  Jram  above  is  equivalent  with 
dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2. ;  xxxiii.  18. ;  Job  xxix.  19. ;  Mic»  v.  7») 
In  Arabia  Petrcea  the  dews  are  so  heavy,  as  to  wet  to  the  skin 
those  who  aVe  exposed  to  them :  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  arises, 
and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little  warmed,  the  mists  are 
quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant  nioisture,  which  the  dew«^ 
had  communicate  to  the  sands,  is  entirely  evaporated.  What 
a  forcible  description  of  the  transciently  good  impressions,  felt 
by  many,  to  which  the  prophet  Hosea  alludes!  (vi.  4.)  Other 
allusions  to  the  refredbing  dews  of  Palestine  ocbur  in  Psal. 
cxxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.t  , 

But,  however  copious  the  dews  are,  they  nourish  only  the 
more  robust  and  hardy  plants ;  and  as  the  season  of.  heat  ad- 
vances, the  grass  withers,  the  flowers  fade,  ^and  every  green 
herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots  and  dies,  unless  watered  by  the 
rivulets  or  the  labour  of  man4  To  this  appearance  of  the  fields, 
during  an  eastern  summer,  the  royal  psalmist  alludes.  (Psal. 
xxxii.  4)  If,  at  this  season,  a  single  spark  Ml  upon  the  grass, 
a  conflagration  inunediately  ensues,  especially  if  there  should 
be  any  briars  or  thorns,  low  shrubs,  or  woods,  contiguous. 
(Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.;  Isa.  ix.18.;  x.  17^18.;  Jer.  xxi.  14.  Com- 
pare also  Exod.  xxii.  6.  and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The  iace  of  the 
country  becomes  entirely  changed ;  the  fields,  sq  lately  clothed 
with  the  richest  verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers, 
are  converted  into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  the  fountains 
and  rivulets  are  dried  up ;  and  the  ground  becomes  so  hard  as 
to  exhibit  large  fissures  or  clefts.  These  efiectsi  ate  accelerated 
if  the  east  wind  blow  for  a  few  days  ;  which,  being  usually  dry 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Jude  12.  f  Shav^a  TraTelt,  vof.ii.  p.  395. 

X  Harmer't  Obaenrations,  toI.  i.  p.  6. 
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tenred  yery  well  to  bear  corns,  melons,  gourds,  cncumben,  and 
such  like  garden-stuff,  which  makes  the  principal  food  of  these 
countries  for  several  months  in  the  year,  lie  most  rocky  parte  of 
all,  which  could  not  be  well  adjusted  in  that  manner  for  the 
production  of*  com,  might  yet  serve  for  the  production  of  rines 
and  olive-trees,  which  delight  to  extract,  the  one  its  fittneas,  the 
other  its  sprightly  juice,  chiefly  out  of  such  dry  and  flinty 
places."^  That  the  same  method  of  cnUivation  on  the  hilb  of 
Judeea  obtains  at  present,  is  attested  by  a  recent  traveller.  **  The 
lime-stone  rocks  and  jstoney  valleys  of  Jud®a  were  entfarety 
covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive-trees ;  not  a 
single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills,  from  their  bases 
to  their  upmost  sunomits,  were  entirely  covered  with  gardens :  all 
of  these  were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren 
mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile,  by  being  divided  into 
terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above  another,  whereon  soil  had 
been  accumulated  with  astonishing  labour.^t 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Holy  Land  may  be  noticed  :  — 
The  Palm  iree^  the  finest  of  which  ^ew  in  the  vicinity  of 
Engedi,  and  Jericho,  the  latter  of  which  was  termed  by  way  of 
eminence,  *<  the  city  of  palm-trees."  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3.)  Thk 
tree  affords  a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a  most  delici- 
ous wine.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  ^  I  was  informed  that  the  palm-tree 
arrives  to  its  greatest  vigour  about  thirty  years  after  transplan- 
tation, and  continues  so  seventy  years  afterwards;  bearing  year- 
ly fifteen  or  twenty  clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  After  this  period  it  begins  gradually 
to  decline,  and  usually  falls  about  the  latter  end  of  ite  second 
centoiy.  This  ^xu^fw  ^vrw  requires  no  other  culture  nor  atten- 
dance, than  to  be  well  watered  once  in  four  or  five  days,  an'd  to 
have  a  few  of  the  lower  boughs  lopt  off,  whenever  they  begin 
to  drop  or  wither.  Those  (whose  stumps  or  pollices  in  being 
thus  gradually  left  upon  the  trunk,  serve  like  so  many  rounds 
of  a  ladder  to  climb  up  the  tree)  are  quickly  supplied  widi 
others,  which  gradually  hang  down  from  the  top  or  crown,  con- 

•  Jonniey,  p.  94.  f  Clarke's  Trarelfli  vol.  U.  p.  850. 
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tributing  not  only  to  the  regular  and  imiform  growth  of  this  tall, 
knotlessy  beautifu]  tree,  but  likewise  to  its  perpetual  and  moat 
delightful  verdure.*  To  be  exalted  (Eccles.  xxir.  14.),  or  to 
flourish  like  the  palm^ree,  are  as  just  and  proper  expressions^ 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  plant,  as  to  spread  abroad  like  a 
cedar."*f  (Pwd.  xdi.  11.)  The  pahn-tree  was  the  common 
symbol  of  Palestine,  many  coins  of  Vespasian  and  other  empe- 
rors being  extant,  in  which  Judeea  is  personified  by  a  disconso- 
late woman  sitting  under  a  palm-t^e.''{ 

The  Balsam  tree^  though  not  a  native  of  Judeea,  was  cul- 
tivated to  great  perfection,  in  the  gardens  near  Jericho,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  speaking  of  the  Vale  of  Jericho, 
says,  ^  Now  here  is  the  most  firuitful  country  of  Judeea,  which 
bears  a  vast  number  of  palm-trees,  besides  the  balsam-tree, 
whose  sprouts  they  cut  with  sharp  stones,  and  at  the  incisions 
they  gather  the  juice  which  drops  down  like  tears.''§  The 
balsam  produced  by  these  trees  was  of  such  consequence  as  to 
be  noticed  by  almost  all  the  writers  who  treated  of  Judcea.  Pliny 
says,  ^  This  tree,  which  was  peculiar  to  Juria,  or  the  Vale  of 
Jericho,  was  more  like  a  vine  than  a  myrtle.  Vespasian  and 
Titus  carried  each  of  them  one  to  Rome  as  rarities,  and  Pompey 
boasted  of  bearing  them  in  his  triumph.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  was  in  Juria,  a  spoonful  of  the  balm  was  all  that  could  be 
collected  on  a  summer's  day  ;  and  in  the  most  plentifiil  year, 
the  grea{  royal  park  of  these  trees  yielded  only  six  gallons,  and 
the  smaller  qne  only  one  gallon.  It  was  consequently  so  dear 
that  it  4M)ld  for  double  its  weight  in  silver.  But  from  the  great 
demand  for  it,  adulteration  soon  followed,  and  a  spurious  sort 
grew  into  common  use  at  a  less  price."||  Justin,  indeed,  makes 
this,  tree  the  source  of  all  the  national  wealth ;  for,  in  speaking  of 
this  part  of  the  country  he  says,  ^  The  wealth  of  the  Jewish  nation 
did  arise  from  the  opobalsamum,  which  doth  only  grow  in  those 
countries ;  for  it  is  a  valley  like  a  grarden^  which  is  environed 
with  continual  hills,  and  as  it  were  enclosed  with  a  wall.    The 

•  The  manifold  met  of  thii  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which 
it  Soarldhea,  are  ennmerated  by  Haiaelquiat,  TraTels  to  Paleatine»  p.  540. 
"  t  TtraTeb,  p.  148.      \  Ibid,  343.  §  Dc  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  i.  c.  tU.  ^  S. 

II  Pliny.  Natural  History,  e.  25. 
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p^caliar,  as  bario^  a  coD»idcrable  affinity  with  that  of  the  Septoagiut  TeraiMi  Of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  being  eaaentially  formed  by  a  mixture  of  oriental  idimn* 
and  expressions  with  those  which  are  classically  and  properly  Greek.  Henee  by 
some  philologersit.has  been  termed  Hehrait^Chrfk  ;  and  (from  the  Jewa  hatiof 
acqoired  the  Greek  language  rather  by  practice  than  by  grammar^  among  the 
Greeks  in  whose  countries  thej  resided),  HelUnistiC'Ch'Mk, 
iBgolMM.  The  HebraUwu  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  explained  and  clnsiflad*  al 
considerable  length  by  Tarions  writers ;  and  certainly  they  afford  a  bigUy  Is- 
stmctiye  means  of  scriptural  illuBtration.  In  order  to  understand  the  full  tece 
and  meaning  of  them,  certain  Judicious  canonical  considerations  are  neoemry; 
a  yariety  of  which  have  been  sugfgested  by  some  learned  writers  on  this  Inter- 
esting topic.  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  (kV*  (Isa.  tI.  9.),  is  equlTalcnt  to. 
Prophecy  they  shall  be  so.  «  Let  him  become  a  fool**  (1  Cor.  Ui.  18.),  signifies. 
Let  him  become  sensible  of  his  folly.  In  Acts  rii.  80.  Moses  is  said  to  have 
been  «<-iioc  rm  df«,  literally,  *S  fair  to  God,'*  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  in  our 
▼ersion,  *<  exceedingly  fair.**  And  in  2  Cor.  x.  4.  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  termed  iwara  t«  di«,  **  mighty  to  God,**  that  is,  **  exceedingly  powcrfal,** 
not  mighty  <*  through  God,**  as  in  our  authorised  translation. 

The  reare  also  other  Linguisms,  or  peculiarities  of  language,  usually  classed  under 
the  denomination  of  Rabbinisms— Syriasms — Chaldaisms— Latinisms — ^Peraisais, 
&c. :— each  of  which  would  demand  attention  in  this  place,  did  the  prescribed 
limits  allow  of  an  extended  discussion.  They  can,  however,  be  merely  adverted 
to  on  the  present  occasion  .f 

SECT.  4.— THE  COGNATE  AND  OTHER  DIALECTS. 

The  term  DiaUciy  as  derived  from  Ataxixroc,^  used  in  the  New  Testament,  b 
considered  synonymous^  with  VkMca-a  "  Language*',  the  speech  of  any  people  or 
nation  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  memorable  occasiop  of  Acts  ii.  6.  8, 
it  is  read  by  the  Syriac  H^tt^S  the  obvious  relative  of  ]tC^7>  and  which  is  cor. 
rectly  translated  in  English,  *<  language** — *<  tongue.*'  For  the  present  g^erally 
accepted  meaning  of  Dialect,  the  word  aaXm  seems  to  be  employed  in  the  New 
Testament.    (Matt.  xxvi.  73.  Mark  xiv.70.) 

A  person  of  a  strange  or  foreign^  language  is  styled  by  a  sacred  writer,  B«f(3fl^ 
(1  Cor.  xiv.ll.),  **  a  Foreigner,**  one  who  speaks  a  langpiage  not  understood  by 
the  hearer.  That  this  is  its  proper  meaning,  is  evident  by  reference  to  any  writings 
whether  scriptural  or  classical.^    Tlie  same  idea  is  considered  as  also  included  in 

*  Wyssius  in  his  Dialectologxa  Sacra,  has  divided  them  into  thirteen  classes  :— 
Vorstins  (Whose  treatise  was  abridged  by  Leusden  in  his  Philol.  Grec.)  into 
thtrty<^ne  classes:  and  Viser  into  eight  classes.  See  also  Masclef  *s  Heb.  Gcaai. 
i.  p.  27«,  &c. 

\  These  are  fully  discussed  in  Michaelis*  Introduction,  &c^— i.  p.  183—166. 

X  Such  is  the  Joint  testimony  of  the  celebrated  lexicographers— Stockiua  and 
Parkhurst. 

§  **  Afterwards  barbarian  signi6ed  any  one  who  spake  a  language  which 
another  did  not  understand.  Hius  the  Scythian  philosopher,  Anacharaiay  wtaA 
that  among  the  Athenians,  the  Scythians  were  barbarians;  and  among  the  Scy- 
thiatiSythe  Athenians  were  barbarians.    In  like  manner^  Ovid.  Triat.  v.   10. 
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tree  in  Palestinle,  viz.  the  Boccores^*  6r  ewXy  fig;  and  tfie 
Kermouse^  or  later  fig.  1.  The  Boccore,  or  eatTy  fig,  ripeil^ 
in  Junie.  They  fM  off  as  isodh  as  ripe.  (Naliiiln.  iii.  12.)  When 
they  do  not  come  to  theitr  proper  sfei^e  add  fhatority,  they  arfe 
called  D^J9  (Pagitn)^  oxvv^m,  ovia  &(m^  trhich  natn^  9ite  uted  for 
unripe  fruit,  whether  of  spring  or suniili^*  When  {linearly  fig 
begiiis  to  ripen,  the  tree  puts  forth  the  ddtrins  als6,  thiesdme  thkt 
are  dried  and  preserred.  That  these  Amy  not  ^H  dfi^or  degene- 
rate, they  begin,  in  the  month  6f  June,  the  toprification ;  that 
is,  they  either  bind  soihie  of  the  figi^  of  thd  nide  of  wild  tfeo  to 
the  female,  or  else  they  place  one  of  the  male  trees  among  the 
females.!  2.  The  Kermoui^,  or  later  flg,  which  they  preserve 
and  make  up  into  cakes,  is  tiafely  ripe  befote  Ati^ust.  At  thid 
tinie  there  appears  a  third  fcrop,  or  the  winter  fig,  ai^  it  is  called. 
This  is  usually  of  a  much  longer  shape  and  darker  complexion 
tfaatl  the  Kehnoiise  ;  and  is  iisually  gathered  the  beginning  of 
the  spring ;  but  if  the  winter  bb  mild,  they  are  to  be  foiind  on  th^ 
trees,  though  strif^ped  6f  itis  leaves,  in  the  imonth  of  January.  **  It 
b  well  known,  that  the  fruit  of  these  prolific  tirees  always  pre- 
icedes  the  leaves  ;  and,  coi^sequently,  when  our  Saviour  saw  one 
of  them  i  in  full  vig^our,  having  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13.),  he  mighi 
according  to  the  common  cotirse  of  nature,  very  justly  hokjor 
yrkiil^  and  haply  find  sbme  boccores,  if  niot  some  winter  figs, 
likewise,  upon  it."§ 

Olive  trees  ai'e  now,  as  fcA'merly,  abundant  and  firnitftkl ;  and 
the  culture  of  them  c6ntinues  to  form  a  particular  object  of  at- 
tention. St.  Paul  distinguishes  two  kinds  cf  olive-trees;  1.  the 
wOd  and  natural ;  and  2.  those  that  require  care  and  culture. 
The  cultivated  olive-tree  is  of  a  mod^ittite  height,  its  trunk 
knotty,  its  bark  smooth,  and  ash-coloured ;  its  wood  is  solid  and 
yellowish  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  almost  like  those  Of  the  wil- 
low, of  a  g^eeh  colour,  dark  oh  the  upper  side,  and  white  on 
the  under  side.  In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  out  white  flowers 
that  grow  in  bunches.    Each  flower  is  of  one  piece,  widening  up- 


•  Heb.  n^l'^aa  t  Shuw's  Travels,  p.  127. 

X  The  reader  may  consult  *^  Fra^ents  by  the  editor  of  Calmet^s  Diet.**  (Izxii), 
on  the  species  of  the  barren  fig-tree  cursed  by  our  Lord.  ^  l^aw,  p.  342. 
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wardsyanddiridiiigiiito  four  parts  ;  tlie  firiiitoliloiigtfidpl«qp. 
It  kfirrt  green,  tben^pale,  and  wlien  it  b  qake  ripe,  bbdu  bi 
the  fledi  of  it  is  endoaed  a  hard  aloiiei  fidl  of  anoUoi^aaed. 
Tlie  wild  olire  m  mailer  in  all  its  parts.*  II— nlqnjat  IbIIs  as, 
that  lie  ate  oUres  at  Joppa  (apon  his  firat  avmal  in  the  Holj 
Land),  wiiidi  were  said  togrow  on  the  Mount  of  OBrea,  nev 
Jemsalem;  and  that,  independent  of  their  oJUness,  dMijrwcnef 
the  best  qaalit|r  he  had  tarted  in  the  Lenu^  As  oliTesavefipa* 
qoentlj  eafen  in  thOTiepasiB,  the  delicaqr  oflhk  frint  in  Jodm 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten ;  mnch  less,  the  ofllliatisgotteafisai 
them,  because  still  more  often  made  use  oC  In  the  pio- 
gress  of  his  journey,  he  feund  several  fine  vales  abounding  with 
oliTe-trees.  He  saw  also  oliTO-trees  in  Galilee,  but  none  fiw- 
ther  than  die  mountain  where  it  m  supposed  our  Lord  preached 
hissemion.t 

The  Sycamore  tree  formerly  abounded'  in  the  plains  of  Jeri-' 
dio,  where  it  k  still  to  be  seen.  It  partakes  of  die  nature  of  the 
fig  and  the  mulberry  ;t  being  like  the  former  in  its  firuit  and  the 
latter  in  iti  leaves.  The  fruit  of  the  sycamore  grows  out  fioatths 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  does  not  ripen  till  rubbed  with  inm  oooAs. 
**  They  have  in  Egypt  divers  sorts  of  figs ;  but,  if  there  is  any 
difierence  between  them,  a  particular  kind  difiecs  still  more;  1 
mean  that  which  the  sycamore  bears,  that  they  name  in  Arabic^ 
giomez*  It  was  upon  a  tree  of  this  sort,  that  Zacchseus  got  up^ 
to  see  our  Saviour  pass  through  Jericho.  The  sycamore  is  of  the 
height  of  a  beech,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  other  trees.  It  has  them  on  the  trunk  itself,  which  shooti 
out  little  sprigs,  in  form  of  a  grape-stalk,  at  the  end  of  whidi 
grows  the  fruit,  close  to  one  another,  most  like  bunches  of  grapes. 
The  tree  is  always  green,  and  bears  fruit  several  times  in  the 
year,  without  observing  any  certain  seasons ;  for  I  have  seen 
some  sycamores  that  have  fruit  two  months  after  othere.  The 
fruit  has  the  figure  and  smell  of  real  figs  ;  but  is  infericn*  to  them 
in  the  taste,  haying  a  disgustful  sweetness.     Its  colour  is  a  yel- 


*  Calinet*8  Dictionary  in  Olive,      f  See  Burder^s  Oriental  literature,  toL  I 
p  .277.  I  Hence  its  name  from  mut  a  fig-tree,  and  ^m^ac  a  vnJbtrrj^Tee. 
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k>w,  inclining  to  an  oker,-  shadowed  by  a  flesh  colour,  with 
yellow  spoti.  This  sort  of  tree  is  pretty  common  in  Egypt ; 
the  people  for  the  greater  part,  live  on  its  fruit."* 

The  Vine^  which  grew  in  abundance  in  Palestine,  was  particu- 
larly fine  in  some  of  the  districts.  The  Scriptures  celebrate  the 
vines  of  Sorek/  Sibmah,  Jazer,  and  Abel ;  and  profane  authors 
mention  the  excellent  wineaof  G&a,  Sarepta,  Libanus,  Sharon, 
Ashcalon,  and  Tyre.  Jacob,  in  the  blessing  he  gave  to  Judah 
says: — 

<<  Binding  hit  colt  to  the  fine, 
And  to  the  choice  yine,  the  foal  of  his  aM. 
Washing  hit  garments  in  winoy 
His  clothes  in  the  blood  of  the  grape,^'  Gen.  zliz.  11. 

to  shew  the  abundance  of  vines  which  should  fall  to  his  lot.  The 
bunch  of  g^pes  cut  in  the  valley  of  Eschol,  and  brought  on  a 
staflT,  between  two  men,  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  at  Kadesh-bamea 
(Numb.  xiii.  24.),  may  g^ve  us  an  idea  how  large  the  fruit  was 
in  that  country.  Travellers  mention  some  growing  there  of  a 
prodigious  size.  Doubdan  assures  us,  that  in  the  valley  of  Esh- 
chol  were  bunches  of  grapes,  of  ten  and  twelve  pounds.t 
Forster  tells  us,  he  was  informed  by  a  Religious,  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  Palestine,  that  there  were  bunches  of 
grapes,  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  so  large,  that  two  men  could 
scarcely  carry  one.  And  Rosenmiiller  says,  ^^  though  the  Maho- 
'medan  religion  does  not  favour  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  there 
18  no  want  of  vineyards  in  Palestine.  Besides  the  large  quantities 
of  grapes  and  raisins  which  are  daily  sent  to  the  markets  of  Je- 
rusalem and  other  neighbouring  places,  Hebron  alone,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  annually  sent  three  hun- 
dred camel  loads,  that  is,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  weight 
of  g^pe-juice  or  honey  of  raisins  tpEgypt.''^ 

Bochart  informs  us  that  a  triple  produce  from  the  same  vine  is 
gathered  every  year.  In  March,  after  the  vine  has  produced  the 
first  clusters,  they  cut  away  from  the  fruit  that  wood  which  is 
barren.    In  April  a  new  shoot,    bearing  fruit,  springs  from  the 


•     Norden'a  TraTcIs  in  Egypt,  toI.  i.  p.  79. 
t  T^^ytge  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  chap.  xxl.       t  Border^s  Orient  lit.  vol.  1.  p.  979. 
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Gite  a  portkni  to  aereny  and  alio  to  ei^t ; 

For  thoa  knowett  not  what  otU  shall  be  upon  the  earth.       Eeelea.  zi.  9* 

These  two  thhipi  haye.befhllen  thee  ^  who  shall  bemoan  thee  ? 
Desolatloa  and  destmctton,  the  fiunine  and  the  sword  ^  who  shall  com- 
fort thee?  Isa.  li.  19. 

that  isy  taken  alterDately,  desolation  by  famine,  and  destruction 
by  the  sword.  Of  which  alternate  constructiony  the  following 
IS  another  remarkable  example: — 

'     On  her  hoose-tops,  and  to  her  open  streets, 

Every  one  howleth,  deseendeth  with  weeping.  Isa.  zr.  3. 

that  is,  every  one  howleth  on  her  house-tops,  and  deseendeth 
with  weeping  to  her  open  streets. 

In  six  troubles  will  he  deliyer  thee,  . 

And  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee.  *  Job.  ▼.  19. 

God  hath  said  once ; 

Twice  also  have  I  heard  the  same.  Ftel.  Ixii.  18. 

For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus, 
•    And  for  four,  I  will  not  restore  it.  Amos  1.  3. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  foregoing  exaAiples,  that  though 
there  are  perhaps  no  two  lines  corresponding  one  with  another  as 
gradational  or  opposite  in  terms;  yet  there  is  a  parallelism 
equally  apparent,  and  almost  as  striking,  which  arises  from  the 
similar  form  and  equality  of  the  lines,  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  members  and  the  construction;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a  harmony  and  rhythm,  little  inferior  in  effect  to  that  of 
the  two  kinds  preceding. 

The  degrees  of  the  correspondence  of  ^e  lines  in  this  kind 
of  parallel  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  be  various.  Sometimes 
the  parallelism  is  more,  sometimes  less  exact :  sometimes  hardly 
at  all  apparent.  It  requires  indeed  particular  attention,  much 
study  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  an,d  much  habitude  in  the 
analysis  of  the  construction,  to  be  able  in  all  cases  to  see  and 
to  distinguish  the  nice  rests  and  pauses,  which  ought  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  give  the  period  or  sentence  its  intended  turn  and 
cadence,  and  to  each  part  its  due  time  and  proportion.  How 
much  this  prin^siple  pervades  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  how  dif* 
ficult  of  explication  it  is,  will  be  illustrated  in  some  degree  by 
the  following  example.  This  appears  to  consist  of  a  single  line, 
if  the  sentiment  only  be  considered :-— 
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both  Tettamente,  there  nkight  be  cone<;ted  rafficient  particiilan,  for  a  complete 
JBssojf  on  tk»  origin  and  cimneeiUm  of  ail  Me  prineipai  AneUni  Languages^  t 
—eo  replete  is  the  Bible  with  literary  hitelligence,  as  well  as  theolofl^  truth. 

SECT.  3^THB  ORIGINALS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Oldf  Testament,  generally  speakiogy  was  written  in  Sftcnd 
the  Hebrew  langnage ;  and  the  New}  Testament,  in  Graek.    Each  of  these  might 
become  the  topic  of  extended  discnssiony  but  the  Ihnits  of  the  present  undertaking 
prohibit  more  than  a  selection  and  reference. 

1.— The  H9hrow  Old  TMMiammU, 

The  Hthrow  Langnage  does  not  ooonr,  as  a  phrase,  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Hebmr. 
Testament :  nor  perhaps  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Lake  xxiii.  38'.  John  ▼.  8> 
Aets  zzi.  40,  it  is  to  be  reoeiTcd  with  the  same  meaning  §  as  what  is  now  nsnally 
'Attached  to  it.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  langnage  of  the  Israel- 
ites or  the  Hebrews  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  other  names  5  at  least  in  the  later 
periods  of  their  history.  It  is  then  commonly  called  il^*TirP  ^  Jewish,"  or  the 
^  Jews*  langnage,**  (as  in  2  Kings  xyili.  26.  28.  8  Chron.  xxxU.  18.  Neh.  xtti.  24. 
Isa.  xxxtI.  11.  13.);  and  on  one  occasicii  (lift.  xix.  18.),  ]if^^  ilBlt^*  **  the 
speech  of  Canaan.'*  With  propriety  therefore  it  is  maintained,!)  that  the  langoage 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  no  other  than  the  native  tongue  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
in  Greek  writers  is  temied  ♦Mvudi  Phoenician,  and  which  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  dialect  of  the  Tyrians^Sidonians,  and  Carthaginians. 

The  period  at  which  the  appellation,  Ae6rew,  was  first  given  to  this  particular 
language,  does  not  yet  appear  precisely  determined :  for  that,  either  it  was  de- 
rived  firom  '^^f  **  Heber**  (Gen.  x.  21.  25) }  one  of  the  descendents  ef  Shem ; 
or,  from  the  chrcumstance  of  Abraham  being  denominated  ^HyHt  ^  the  Passen- 


*  Might  there  not  be  sketched  out  a  tablet  of  these  languages,  on  a  plan  similar 
to  the  outlines  of  history,  as  exhibited  on  the  beautiful  map  of  **  The  Stream  of 

t  The  following  passages  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  dialect :  Jer.  x.  11.  Dan.  ii. 
4.  to  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  and  Ezra  It.  8.— tI.  19,  and  viL  18 — 17. 

^The  qualifying  word,  **  generally,"  applies  to  the  New,  as  well  as  the  Old, 
Testament,  for  ^  many  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and' 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  originally  written  in  that  dialect  of  the  Chaldee^ 
which  was  then    the   language  of  Jerusalem,   and  by  Jewish  writers    called 
Hebrew.**— Campbell'a  Prel.  Dissert,  to  Gospels,  i.  p.  47.  Edinburgh,  1821.    ^ 

§  **  What  is  called  Hebrew  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  the  earliest  Fathen^  is 
not  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Pa- 
lestine before  the  captiyity  t  it  is  not  the  Chaldee  spoken  in  Babylon,  neither  Is  it 
the  Syriac  spoken  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  a  dialect  formed  of 
an  the  three  languages,  chiefly  the  last  two  blended  together,  and  which  is  therefore 
properly  denominated,  Syro-Chaldaic,  as  haying  a  great  affinity  to  both,  and  lU 
tiie  same  time,  retaining  much  of  the  old  Hebrew  idiom.*'-*Pref.  to  Bfatthew's 
Gospel,  by  Campbell,  ii.  p.  180.' 

II  See  Bochart*s  Canaan,  lib.  ii.  c.l.— Walton*!  Prolegom.  lU.  13.,  ^.— Lc  aerc'a 
flrol^.  in  Pentateuch.  Dissert,  i.  ▼.  &c.  &c. 
VOL.   I.  3  A 
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I 

UjMmJdwif ah  in  my  dtitrew  ;♦ 

I  called  and  he  heard  me. 

Long  hath  mj  aonl  had  her  dwelUng  ;* 

With  him  that  hateth  peace.  PMl,  czz.  1 .  6. 

Tea  the  stars  of  heaTen  and  the  constellations  thereofyf 

Shall  not  send  forth  their  light.  Isa.  ziii.  10. 

In  that  day  shall  his  strong  fenced  cities  becomCyt 

Like  the  desertion  of  the  Hivites  and  Amorites.  Isa.  xrii.  9. 

For  the  glorious  name  of  Jehorah  shall  be  nnto  nS|t 

A  place  of  confluent  streams,  of  broad  rWeim.  Isa.  xxziii.  31. 

It  has  been  before  observed  §  that  there,  appeared  to  be  two 
sorts  of  Hebrew  rerse,  differiDg  from  one  another  in  regard 
to  their  length :  the  examples  hitherto  given  are  chiefly  of  the 
shorter  kind  of  verse.  The  longer,  though  they  admit  of  every 
kind  of  parallelism,  yet  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  <  the  lait 
class,  that  of  constructive  parallels,  may  be  treated. of  in  this 
place ; — their  nature  explained,  and  their  marks  pointed  out  as 
exactly  as  possible. 

This  distinction  of  Hebrew  verses  into  longer  and  shorts,  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  alphabetical  poems  •  one  third 
of  the  whole  number  of  which  arc  manifestly  of  the  longer  sort 
of  verse ;  the  rest  of  the  shorter.  It  is  not  presumied  exactly  to 
define  by  the  number  of  the  syllables,  supposing  it  could  with 
some  probability  be  determined,  the  limit  which  separates  one 
sort  of  verse  from  the  other ;  so  that  every  verse  exceeding  or 
falling  short  of  that  number  should  be  always  accounted  a  long 
or  a  short  verse :  all  that  is  affirmed  is  this ;  that  one  of  the  three 
poems  perfectly  alphabetical,  and  therefore  infallibly  divided  into 
its  verses,  and  three  of  the  nine  other  alphabetical  poems  divided, 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  probability,  into  its  verses,  after 


•  Athbach.  f   Sakeph-katon.  |  Rebiah.        §  See  p.  80.  smpm. 

A  tknaek  in  the  three  metrical  books,  as  Uie  Jairs  account  them,  is  but  the  third  ia 
power  among  the  distinctive  points;  but,  however,  always  takes  place  when  the 
period  is  of  two  members  only;  In  all  the  other  books  he  is  the  second :  in  the 
latter  therefore  iteMoA  and  SoAepA-JCsf on,  which  come  next  to  Aikdaick^  have 
nearly  the  same  distinctive  power,  as  Aihuuk  has  in  the  fbrmer.  They  will 
scarce  be  thought  over-rated  at  a  comma. 
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Christ*  The  seventy  years  of  captivity  first  stmek  at  the  parity  of  the  langnagey 
and  eyen  affected  its  usage  among  the  more  learned  class  of  Jewish  exiles,  who 
were  most  conversant  with  the  sacred  national  writingB,and  naturally  the  most 
eager  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  them.  The  Chaldaic  afterwards  obviously 
gained  ground  after  the  captivity;  and  the  conquests  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  in 
Judfca,  by  introducing  the  Syriac,  a  sister  dialect  of  the  Chaldee,  must  have 
accelerated  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  speech.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Greek 
tongue,  after  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  was  generally  studied  by 
all  the  better  orders  of  the  Jews.* 

2*— 7A«  Greek  New  Testament 
,    The  Grecian  language,  EXXwio  (John  xix.  20.  and  Acts  xxi.  37.)  t  is  read  by  Gw«k- 
the  Syriac  n^K^V»  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  p^  of  Dan.  viii.  21 ; 
and  which  has  been  literally  transmitted  to  the  present  day  in  the  modem  word 
/ottian.f 

That  there  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  a  distinction  made  between  those 
Jews  who  used  the  Greek  language,  and  the  Hebrews,  or  those  who  spoke. the 
language  of  Palestine  or  of  the  territory  of  Babylon,  which  they  affected  to  call 
Hebrew,  is  maintained  by  learned  writers.}  Hence  it  is  conceived,  that  the 
EXX«yi(-a(  of  Acts  vi.  1.,  &c.  i — the  Hellenists  or  Grecislng  Jews,— were  not  prose, 
lytes  to  Judaism  from  among  the  heathens^  but  foreign  Jews  who  used  the  Greek 
language  in  their  synagogues  and  conversation. 

It  is  obvious,  that  not  any  holiness,  or  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Greek 
language,  could  have  determined  the  Deity,  a  priori^  to  give  it  the  preference  ; 
and  that  the  canonical  authority  of  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  no  relation 
to  the  language  in  which,  it  was  written.  The  true  and  onfy  reason  why  this 
portion  of  the  Inspired  Writings  was  published  in  this  particular  tongue  is  simply 
this,  that  Greek  was  best  understood  both  by  writers  and  reader8.§ 

The  character  of  this  Greek  is  now  generally  acknowledg^d||  to  be  somewhat 

*  Seethe  sentiments  of  Professor  Gesenius,  cited  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  bis  excel- 
lent <<  Lectures  on  Poetry V — New  Monthly  Mag.  for  April,  1821.  p.  378. 

f  "  It  is  remakable  that  the  Hindoos  call  (he  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Yavantts  ; 
which  is  the  ancient  Hebrew  appellation.'*-- Calmet*s  Bib.  Encyclop.  tome  I- 
on  "  Greeks." 

X  As  Doddridge,  Campbell,  &c.  &c.  \  but  controverted  by  Wolfius,  Parkhurst, 
ftc;  who  maintain  that  the  EXXurirai  were  Jewish  converts  from  heathenism.— 
Parkhurst*s  Gr.  Lex.  Sub  EXXnvirif.—Campbeirs  Prelim.  Dissert,  i.  p.  42 — 16. 

§  So  observed  the  late  learned  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  has  amplified  the  dis. 
cussion  with  bis  usual  pre-eminent  ability,  in  his  Introductiou  to  the  New  Testa.  ' 
ment,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Marsh,  i.  p.  97—103.    Third  edit.  1819. 

II  It  was  severely  contested  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  ;  but  the  controversy  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
The  disputes,  it  is  supposed,  originated  either  in  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Greek,  the  prejudices  of  pedantry  and  school  orthodoxy,  or  the  ii\judiciouB 
custom  of  choosing  the  Cireck  Testament  as  the  first  book  to  be  read  by  learners 
of  that  laugnage;  by  which  means  they  are  so  accustomed  to  its  singular  style, 
that  in  a  more  advanced  age  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  its  deviation  from 
the  langhage  of  the  classics.— Michaelis''  Introduct.  i.  p.  142,  143. 

3  A  2 
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Anbk.'  Hie  AnibU*  powieMCi  •■gcieat  aniJo^  and  kladred  tor  the  pipoie  oT  BttiU 

cal  UlnstratioBi^  and  periuipa  knot  intortor  In  eonseqiience  to  tfie  Cawldee^  «r 
Syriac;  particolariy  aa  It  ii still  a  tiring  laagiiage,  In  wbidialnoat  cttery  nnl^ 
has  been  dlacnied^  and  hat  received  tbe  minntest  inTeitlgntioB  firoaa  nntife 
writcfi  and  lexioogvaphera.  Seripral  writerr)*  hare  dlHgentlj  wd  anuiMrfiilly 
applied,  tlie  AraUin  Uatnrtami  geographer^  and  aatfaoraen  natanl  liintoiyy  te 
Uie  eiplanatlon  of  Hie  fiiUe. 

BIhiopicate.  Thm MWopU^''4b6  r^rgi4Mm    the  C^p«c or  gf>yplte%  fcc^  liight  Mkfewiae  bt 

briefly  eoniktowd;  bnt  tbe  present  notice  of  dialects  mnat  doae  wilb  tfie  Asbms 

erZolin.  langaa^e^  Biyt««ir> (iobn zlz.  20.);  and  tboogb  only  bere  bneldentailj 

.  Mcittisiied,  ila  eonneetion  witb  nusMroas  terms  and  phrases  In  the  New  1\bsIs- 

ment  Is  too  manifest  to  eacKjfe  frequent  obserration.! 

A  weU  known  ^iftmpie  of  .P^rovfo^idBEvi  Is  recorded  In  Ma^^ 
sir.  70^  when  Peter  was  deteetedy  perhaps  by  £hi  praaeoUigyna  well  mg  hh 
pronimciation ;  tbe  peeaMarlties  of  lAileh  are  aoooanled  tor  by  the  wdztnm  tl 
people  then  resident  Ijp  Qalilee.§ 

The  Xfcnoaten  langoage  (Acts  zly.  11.),  Awrawwrrt,  b  generally  beHered  lo 
hare  been  n  eonmpt  Greek  :||  It  Is  certain  that  Greek  was  spoken  In  Aaln  MfaMr, 
hot,  as  is  common  in  remote  proTlnocs,  the  langnage  varied  ftiMn  the  peUtentSi 
oflmite^QltiesaaibpiBceSi  where  stadies  flonrlshed. 

(*«  Literatim,**  to  be  OoatlBsM.) 


®ti  tj^e  Sb^atH  Voettff  of  t%$  ^^vt\»it. 


Of  Parallelism. 


3.  Constructive  Paralleh  .^-r^u  which  tbe  parallelism  is  mil? 
similar  in  tbe  form  of  construction :  word  does  not  here  answer 
to  wordy  nor  sentence  to  sentence,  as  gradational  or  opposite; 


*  Reference  may  be  giTen  to  the  ably  written  arfide  ^  ArnbU**  hi  ChlneC^ 
Bib.  fincyclop.  Tome  i. 
t  As  the  celebrated  Bochart,  Scholteos,  &c.  &c.<-Home's  Introd.  11.  p.  9& 

I  ^  Hardouin**  extraordinary  hypothesis  of  a  Latin  Original'*  to  aUy  refstei 
by  Michaelb ;  who  has  likewise  given  an  ample  spedmen  of  Latinisms,  in  rd.  i. 
p.  103—111,  and  162-*I66. 

§  Thus  observes  the  able  Editor  of  Calmet:— Bib.  Eoeydop.  on  Galilen. 

II  JabloDski^  learned  dissertation  on  this  toagne  is  noted  by  the  fiditor  of 
Calmety  with  hUi  own  Jodiojous  observationsy  In  theabore  hioottipnmble  Dictioaaiy. 
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but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality  between  different 
propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, and  of  the  constructive  parts ;  such  as,  noun  answering  to 
noun,  Ferh  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  negative, 
and  mterrogative  to  interrogative. 

Praise  ye  Jehovab,  ye  of  the  earth ; 

Ye  sea-monsters,  and  all  deeps : 

Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  Taponr; 

Stormy  wind,  executing  his  command : 

Mountains,  and  all  hilU ; 

Fmit-trees,  and  all  cedars  : 

Wild  beasts,  and  all  cattle  ; 

Reptiles,  and  birds  of  wing : 

Kings  (^  the  earth,  and  all  peoples  ; 

Princes,  and  all  judges  of  the  earth  : 

Youths,  and  all  virgins ; 

Old  meji,  together  with  the  children  : 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah  ; 

For  his  name  alone  is  exalted ; 

His  m^festy,  above  earth  and  hearen.  PMd.  cxlviiL  7—13. 

Whatsoever  Jehovah  pleaseth. 

That  he  doeth  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth  ; 

In  the  sea,  and  in  all  de^m : 

Causing  the  viqpours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

Makihg  the  lightnings  with  the  rain ; 

Bringing  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures.  Psal.  cxxxV.  6,  7. 

Of  the  same  sort  of  parallelism  are  those  passages,  frequent 
in  the  poetic  books,  where  a  definite  number  is  twice  put  for  an 
indefinite ;  this  being  followed  by  an  eQiuneration  of  particulars 
naturally  throws  the  sentences  into  a  parallelism,  which  cannot 
be  of  any  other  than  the  synthetic  kisd.  There  are  many  ele- 
gant examples  of  this  in  the  30th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  f  giving  one  or  two  from  other  places: — 

Hiese  six  things  Jehovah  hateth ; 

And  seven  are  the  abomination  of  his  soul : 

Lofty  eyes,  and  a  lyiug  tongue  i 

And  hands  shedding  innocent  blood : 

A  heart  fabricating  wicked  thoughts ; 

Feet  hastily  running  to  mis(!hief : 

A  false  witness  breathing  out  lies  ^ 

And  the  sower  of  strife  between  brethren.  Prov.  vi.  16—19.  ' 
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Gire  a  portioii  to  aevcB,  mid  alio  to  ei^C; 

For  thoaknowett  not  wliateTll  shall  be  upon  the  eartb. .      Eeciea.xLf. 

These  two  thinpi har^befUlen  thee ;  who ahaU  beaiooBaee ? 
Deeolatioa  and  deetnictioii,  the  fiunliie  and  the  awoid;  wIm  aliall  e&m- 
fortthee?  laa.  B.  19. 

that  is,  taken  alteniatel^,  desolation  by  famine^  and  destmction 
by  the  sword.  Of  which  alternate  construction,  the  following 
is  another  remarkable  example: — 

'     On  her  hoaae-topa,  and  to  her  open  atreeta, 

Eyerj  one  howleth,  deacendeth  with  weeping. '  laa.  zr.  3. 

that  is,  every  one  howleth  on  her  house-tops,  and  desoendeA 
vrith  weeping  to  her  open  streets. 

in  aix  tronbiea  will  he  deiifer  thee,  ,  ' 

And  in  aeren  there  ahali  no  erU  tonoh  thee.  *  Job.  ▼•  19. 

God  hath  laid  once  j 

Twice  alio  bare  I  heard  the  aame.  Fnl.  Izfi.  19. 

For  three  traotgreeriona  of  Damaflcna, 
'    And  for  four,  I  will  not  restore  it.  AaMa  1.  JL 

The  teader  will  obserre  in  the  foregoing  exajbples,  Aat  Ihoagh 
there  are  perhaps  no  two  lines  corresponding  one  widi  anotliflr  as 
gradational  or  opposite  in  t^rms;  yet  there  m  a  paraUdUnt 
equally  apparent,  and  almost  as  striking,'  whidi  arises  firam  the 
similar  form  and  equality  of  the  lines,  firom  the  correBpondenee 
of  the  members  and  the  construction;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a  harmony  and  rhythm,  little  inferior  in  effect  to  that  of 
the  two  kinds  preceding. 

The  degrees  of  the  correspondence  of  ^e  lines  in  this  kaid 
of  parallel  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  be  various.  SometiBMS 
the  parallelism  is  more,  sometimes  less  exact :  sometimes  hardly 
at  all  apparent.  It  requires  indeed  particular  attention,  much 
study  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  an,d  much  haUtude  in  die 
analysis  of  the  construction,  to  be  able  in  all  cases  to  see  and 
to  distinguish  the  nice  rests  and  pauses,  which  ought  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  give  the  period  or  sentence  its  intended  turn  and 
cadence,  and  to  each  part  its  due  time  and  proportion.  Hem 
much  this  priuiuple  pervades  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  how  diA 
ficult  of  explicatiotn  it  is,  will  be  illustrated  in  some  degree  by 
the  following  example.  This  appears  to  consist  of  a  single  linet 
if  the  sentiment  only  be  considered :-— 
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I  also  hare  anointed  my  king  on  Sioii»  the  mowUain  of  my  sanctity : 

PmI.  ii.  6. 

But  the  general  form  and  nature  of  tbe  Psalm  require  that 
it  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  ver^ieles ;  as  if  it  were, 

I  alao  hare  anointed  my  king  5 

I  hare  anointed  Mm  in  Sion,  tlie  mountain  of  my  sanctity. 

The  Jewish  critics,  called  Masorites,  were  exceedingly  at- 
tentive to  their  language  in  this  part ;  even  to  a  scrupulous 
exactness  and  subtle  refinement,  as  it  appears  from  that  extreme- 
ly complicated  system  of  grammatical  punctuation,  more  em- 
barrassing than  useful,  which  they  have  invented.  It  is  therefore 
not  improbable,  that  they  might  have  had  some  insight  into  this 
matter ;  and  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  the  sentence  by  accents, 
might  have  had  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  p^iod,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  members,  as  well  as  to  the  strict  grammatical 
disposition  of  the  constructive  parts.  Of  this,  it  is  presumed, 
there  are  evident  tokens :  for  they  sometimes  seem  to  have  more 
regard,  in  distributing  the  sentence,  to  the  poetical  <Mr  rhetoricar 
harmony  of  the  period,  and  the  proportion  of  the  members,  than 
to  the  grammatical  construction.  The  foUowiug  examples  will 
explain  what  is  meant ;  in  which  the  Masorites,  in  distinguishing 
die  sentence  into  its  parts,  have  gpiven  marks  of  pauses  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  poetical  rhythm,  but  such  as  the  grrammatical 
construction  does  not  require,  and  scarcely  admits.  Though  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  the  precise  quantity  of  time,  which 
they. allot  to  every  distinctive  point;  for  it  depends  upon  the 
relation  and  proportion,  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  arrangement^ 
of  points  throughout  the  sentence;  and  though  it  is  impossible 
to  express  the  g^eat  variety  of  them  by  our  soeinty  system  of 
punctuation  ;  yet  the  following  endeavour  to  mark  them  out  to 
the  English  reader,  in  a  rude  manner,  may  give  hio^  some  notion 
of  what  it  is  imagined  was  their  design  to  express.  Thus  then 
)hey  distiiiguish  the  following  sentences : — 

And  tbey  that  recompence  evil  for  good  ;• 

Are  mine  adveraariea,  because  I  follow  what  is  good.     Psal.  xzxyiii.  80. 

*  Athnach. 
VOL.    I.  3    B 
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PjMmJdwf ah  la  My  tfrtrcii  ;♦ 

I  called  and  he  heard  aie. 

Long  hath  mj  aool  had  her  dweDinir  ;* 

With  him  that  hateth  peace.  FinL  enu  1.  6. 


Tea  tiie  Btan  of  heaTen  and  the  conatellatSona  theveo^f 

ShaU  net  aead  forth  their  light.  iM«  ziii.  It. 

In  that  day  ahall  hia  atrong  fenced  dtSea  becoMa^ 

Uketiie  deaertionof  the  HiTlteaand  Amorltea.  Urn*  Zfll.  •• 

For  the  gtorlooa  name  of  Jehoiah  ahall  bennto  n8,f 

A  plaee  of  continent  atreanwy  of  broad  rlrefa.  Isa.  soffi.  SI. 


It  has  been  before  obeenred§  that  there,  appeared  to  be  two 
sorts  of  Hebrew  yerse,  differing  from  one  another  in  rq^aid 
to  their  length :  the  examples  hitherto  given  are  chieiy  of  the 
shorter  kind  of  ver^.  The  longer,  though  they  admit  of  eroy 
kind  of  parallelism,  yet  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  •  die  h«t 
class,  that  of  constructive  parallels,  may  be  treated. of  in  Ak 
place ; — their  nature  explained,  and  their  marks  pointed  out  as 
exactly  as  possible. 

This  distinction  of  Hebrew  verses  into  longer  and  shorlerf  ii 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  alphabetical  poems ;  one  third 
of  the  whole  number  of  which  are  manifestly  of  the  longer  sort 
of  verse ;  the  rest  of  the  shorter.  It  is  not  presumied  eiuictly  to 
define  by  the  number  of  the  syllables,  supposing  it  could  with 
some  probability  be  determined,  the  limit  which  separates  one 
sort  of  verse  from  the  other ;  so  that  every  verse  exceeding  or 
falling  short  of  that  number  should  be  always  accounted  a  long 
or  a  short  verse :  all  that  is  affirmed  is  this ;  that  one  of  the  three 
poems  perfectly  alphabetical,  and  therefore  infidlibly  divided  into 
its  verses,  and  three  of  the  nine  other  alphabetical  poems  divided, 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  probability,  into  its  versesy  after 


•  Atbnach.  f   Sakeph-katon.  %  Rebiah.        §  See  p.  SO.  nqpre. 

Jthauiek  in  the  three  metrical  books,  ai  Uie  Jetra  account  then:,  ia  bnt  Uie  thkdii 
power  among  the  diatinctire points;  but,  howefer,  alwaya  takes  place  when  tlM 
period  is  of  two  members  only;  in  all  the  other  boolLs  he  is  the  aecoiid :  ia  tlie 
latter  therefore  RMah  and  Sakepk-Katon^  which  come  next  to  Aihmath^  haft 
nearly  the  same  distfaictive  power,  as  Atknaeh  has  in  the  A»mer.  Thcywil 
scarce  be  thooght  orer-rated  at  a  oomma. 
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the  manner  of  the  perfectly  alphabetieal ;  that  these  four 
poems,  being  the  four  first  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  fall  into 
verses  about  one  third  longer,  taking  them  one  with  another, 
than  those  of  the  other  eight  alphabetical  poems.  The  first  ex- 
ample of  these  long  yetses  shall  be  given  from  a  poem  perfectly 
alphabetical,  in  which  therefore  the  limits  of  the  verses  are  un- 
erringly defined. 

I  am  Ihe  man  who  hath  seen  afllictioo,  by  Uie  rod  of  fail  anger : 

He  hath  led  me,  and  made  me  walk,  in  dArkneia,  and  not  in  light : 

Even  again  tnmeth  he  his  hand  againat  me  aU  the  day  long. 

He  hath  wasted  away  my  fleih  and  my  skin,  he  hath  broken  my  bones : 

He  hath  boilt  against  me,  and  hath  encompassed  me,  with  gaU  and 

travail : 
He  hath  made  me  dwell  in  dark  places,  as  the  dead  of  old.    Lam.  iiL'l— ^ 

The  following  is  from  the  first  Lamentation*;  in  which  the 
stanzas  are  defined  by  initial  letters,  and  are,  like  the  former,  of 
three  lines : — 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  she  who  was  full  of  people ! 
How  is  she  become  a  widow,  who  was  great  among  the  nadons! 
Princess  among  the  proyinces,  how  has  she  become  tribntary ! 
She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tear  is  npon  her  cheek : 
Hiere  is  none  to  comfort  her,  of  aU  her  lorers :       . 
All  her  friends  hare  dealt  treacherously  with  her,  they  hare  become  her 
enemies.  Lam.  i.  1,8. 

Some  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  verse  shall  now  be  given, 
where  the  limits  of  the  verses  are  to  be  collected  only  from  the 
poetical  construction  of  the  sentences :  and  first  from  the  books 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  poetical ;  and  of  these  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  Psalms  only ;  the  book  of  Job  not  aflfording  a 
single  instance ;  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  scarcely  any. 

The  law  of  Jehorah  is  perfect,.restoring  the  sonl ; 

The  testimony  of  JehoTah  is  sore,  making  wise  the  nmple : 

The  precefits  of  Jehovah  are  right,  r€»)oicing  the  heart  $ 

The  commandment  of  JehoTBh  is  clear,  enlightening  the  eyes : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  forever ; 

The  Judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  righteous  altogether : 

More^  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  6ne  gold ; 

And  sweeter  th^p  honey, or  the  dropping  of  honey-oonbs.  Paal.xiz  7.10. 

O  how  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou  hast  treasured  up,  for  them  who 

fear  thee ; 
Which  thou  hast  wrought  for  them  who  tnut  in  thee,  before  tht  iooa  of 

men! 

3  B  2 
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nmoDUGTOinr  to  the  stodt  of  thb  scuptorb. 


OF  THR  BOOK  OF  DBUTBROHOMT. 


The  title  of  this  book,  as  of  the  former  ones,  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  V algate,  where  it  is  called  Demieit^m^ 
wticsi,  which  again  was  borrowed  from^the  Septnagint  Aorr^opii^ 
a  compoond  term»  signifying  the  second  law^  becaose  it 
a  repetition  of  the  law  of  God,  given  by  Moses  to  the 
ites.  From  the  same  drcnmstance  it  has  been  termed  fay  As 
Kabbins  T^WQ  Mishneh,  the  iteration^  or  dambling. 

Both  these  names  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  tram  dnfk 
xvii.  18.  Where  the  king  is  commanded  to  write  him  a  eoff 
of  this  law,  the  original  is  rnUlTT  HX^D  mishnbh  ha-torh^ 
a  repeittian^  or  doubling  of  the  law  ;  which  is  rendered,  bj 
the  Septnagint  to  hvrtgoKfuwff  this  second  law  ;  mid  whidiwe' 
trafaslate  a  copy  of  the  law.  In  the  Hebrew,  bowever,  this  book, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  takes  its  name  from  the  initial  woii 
Dninn  Tubn  eleh-ha-debareem,  these  are  the  word%  and 
in  the  beat  Rabbinical  Bibles,  its  running  title  is,  Q^3*7  *nD 
SBPHER  DBBAREEM,  the  book  of  the  words. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  an  account  of  the  tnmi- 
actions  of  five  Ztciiar  weeks,  viz.  from  the  first  day  of  die 
eleventh  month  of  die  fortieth  year  after  the  departure  (ran 
Egypt,  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same; 
and  brings  down  the  sacred  history  to  A.  M.  2663.  B.  C.  1451. 

That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  is  proved  by  the  mms 
arguments  as  those  which  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  At 
mer  books.    It  is  cited  as  his  in  many  parts  of  Scripture  ;*  ml 


*  JMh.  i.  5.  7 }  1  Kipgt,  ii.  3 ;  S  Chrm.  xxv,  4 ;  Dtm.  is.  13|  to 
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numberless  passages  are  produced  from  it  in  testimony  by  Clurist 
and  bis  apostles.* 

He  objections  urged  against  this  opinion,  founded  upon  the 
introduction  of  some  explanattiry  words  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  book,  and  especially  from  the  account  of  Moses' 
death  and  burial,  recorded  in  the  xxxiv.  chapter,  are  satisfac* 
torily  met  in  the  following  remarks  by  an  intelligent  Jew. 
'^^Most  commentators  are  of  opinion,  thatjE^;rra  was  the  author 
of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy :  some  think  it  was  Joshua^ 
and  others  the  seventy  elders,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Moses ;  adding,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  originally  ended 
with  the  prophetic  blessing  upon  the  twelve  tribes;  **  Happy  art 
thou,  O  Israel,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ;  O  people,  saved  of  the 
Lord,"  &c.  and,  that  what  now  makes  the  last  chapter  of 
Deuieronomyf  was  formerly  the  Jirst  of  Joshua^  but  was  re-  • 
moved  from  thence,  and  joined  to  the  former  by  way  of  sup- 
plement. This  opinion  will  not  appear  unnatural,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  sections  and  other  divisions^  as  well  as  points  and 
pauses^  were  invented  long  since  these  books  were  written ;  for  in 
those  early  ages,  several  books  were  connected  together,  and  fol- 
lowed each  other  on  the  same  roll.f  He  beginning  of  one 
book  might  therefore  be  easily  transferred  to  the  end  of  another, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  be  considered  as  its  reid  conclusion*"^ 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  compendious  recajpitu- 
lation  of  the  laws  given  by  Moses,  enlarged  with  many  expla- 

•  Matt.  W.  4}  XY.  4;  John,!.  45 ;  Acts,  iU.  22;  Gal.  iii.  13,  &c. 

f  **  In  some  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  transpoutiont  appear  to  hay^  taken 
place,  by  which  the  chronolofical  order  is  intermpted ;  these  hsTe  occasioned 
a  discnssipn  .respecting^  the  materials  upon  which  the  Autograph  of  Moses,  and 
the  early  transcripts  of  the  law  were  written.  Father  Simon  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
■oppose,  that  by  beings  inscribed  upon  leaves,  or  portions  of  bark  er  papyms, 
the  fiicts  or  transactions  which  were  entered  upon  them,  were  very  liable  to  be 
deranged,  especially  as  the  separate  pieces  of  Oriental -writing,  are  not  paged 
Uke  onr  printed  books,  nor  have  any  catch-words  or  signatures  to  connect  the 
iweries.  But  Dr.  Kennicott  coi^jectores,  that  many  of  the  first  MSS.  were  upon 
■kins  sewed  together ;  and  that  these  transpositions  were  occasioned  by  the 
dUns  being  separated  from  each  other,  and  afterwards  misplaced ;  and  adduces 
a  singular  instance  of  the  kind,  in  a  roll  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Qaford.**— Townley*s  lUust.  Bib.  Lit.  toI.  i.  p.  19. 

I  Alesander^i  Heb.  and  Eng.  Pent,  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut.  zxxir.  1. 
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aecompliihed  oucler  oar  own  otnerr&bon,*  bear  a  Btrikiug  evi- 
dence to  tbe  troth  and  iuspiiatioD  of  his  writings,  and  fearfnllv 
illngtiate  tbe  character  of  tbe  diriue  attnbules.f 

Tbe  Jews  divide  ihis  book  into  Eleven  paoscbte  or  Ur^;«rKec* 
lions,  and  twenty-seren  siderim  or  smaller  eectioas:  in  our 
Bibles  it  foriDs  thirty-four  chapters,  which  comprise  fitar  parte. 


M^IMrViir.... ..., ,.....Ai 


PAST.  n.  A»< 


OL  Ab  «»yM*U»  oTlh^iHt  ««M^B4taMM^«M'aa      >.  « 

v-r; *»»|. 

IT.  lim  peopla 

tt«,«d  an  THi%a  of  tbefa- tddttir d 

r.  HoliiM  toobeiUcpaeteidriwdbTarvrinarpMt 


TL  A  raprtltkn  e/ hmc  p«rta  of  flM  bw— wifal  ia»y 
wttk  ordlpaBcta  agabit  Un  propMa  aad  IMUraw 
ddo)  til*  diMdwof  JMKM,«>d  ■i^littnilja <f" 


Ihaalur  of  Ood,  aadMr  Mttta^  upiayiB^a nhip   iW    ttI 

Tn.  AnpetUkaof  nndi7><llciaf  Imw;  paadpn^b* 
^  tbe  Gaa4T  Vmormwt ;  Md  coveMat  betw*M 
Jdonb  and  thalwadUM ch^  nl).  sztL 

^ ■ — , — — .;. 

•  SMC<iw^niU.iawU)!«  a  4Aak  oCiDMtriiMs.pHBkt^ipk  JM^^iih 
«aa  awaiji«al»<l  dvwmUt^ih  Hid  nd«B  obial^atmUMMJataaaapiW 
nfvUw.    TidaNcwtvD  Mthe  Praphedc*,  DIh.  fU. 

f  Tid*  Gray^  Ear,   p.  183. 
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PART.  ni.  eonimiMik^eihMMiJ^^^'^hrmaikm^  ik$kH9,  fe. 

I.  The  law  to  be  written  on  ttonee  ind  to  be  net  np  en 

Meant  EM cbap.  dtU.  1— 10. 

II.  Six  of  the  tribes  to  stand  en  Mount  Gerixin  and  bleee 
the  obe^ent,  and'  the  other  dx  to  atand  on  Monnt 

Ebal  andevne  the  diaebedlent,...,.. efaap.  xxtIU  11— 8€. 

III.  Ble«dnge  proodaed  to  the  ihithftil— cnrsea  denonnoed 

en  the  diaobedient .chapjczvtii. 

IT.  A  recital  of  the  oorenant   between  God  and  the 

people — with  proniiaea  of  pardon  to  the  penitent. . .  .ehap.  zziZ|  xzz. 

PART.  lY.  TftejMrjonnlJUflofy^  jr«M»y  mniUhiMdtaik, 

I.  The  appointment  of  Joahna  to  anoceed  Moaea}  the 
law  deliTered  by  Moaea  to  the  prieats,  to  be  laid  np 
in  the  ark,  and  to  be  pnbliely  read  erery  «bbatical 
year;— a  ■olenin  charge  giwea  to  Joahna;— the 
elden  of  the  tribeiy  and  ofiecn^  conTened  to  hear  the 

hiatorioal  and  prophetical  ode  of  Moaea .chap.  zzzi. 

II.  Tlie  woog  of  Moeea— 4ie  ia  commanded  to  go  np  to 
Monn*  Nebo  and  view  the  promiaed  land,  notbeb^ 
'permitted  to  enter  It chap,  xzzii. 

III.  The  prophetic  bleising  of  the  twefare  tribea .chap,  zxziil. 

IV.  Moaea  riewa  the  land  from  the  top  of  Monnt  Nebo, 
dies^  and  la  prirately  bnried  by  the  Lord^^^The  la- 
laelltea  monm  Ibr  him  thirty  days#— Joahna  aocceeda 
totheeopmiand  of  the  people • .chap.  zzxIt. 

The  following  enumenitioii  of  the  number  of  times  each  let- 
ter oocim  in  the  Pentateuch,  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity^  ^  It  is  taken  *om  Ae  Masorah^  in  which 
the  Jews  numbered  all  the  words  and  letters  in  the  Law,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  addition  or  omission  of  a  simgie  letter^  that 
Ihe  word  of  the  Lord  might  be  preserved  in  its  original  integrity. 

Aleph  H  occurs  42377     times. 

Beth  3  ....  98218 

Gimel  a  .  ^.  .  29537 

Daleth  *1  •  ^  •  •  32590 

He  n  .  •..  •  47754 

Van  1  .  .  .  .  76922 

Zain  I  ....  22867 

Cheth  n  •  •  •  •  ^447 

Teth  O  ....  11052 

3  c  2 
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neBttM  ofMr.HmMr  nodvw  Uf^ 
-tioBoftlM  BllilicaI8tedari^Mtogiv«wa>TCpoHwlwliftrfMrflr«7tklv 
tttrfbaled  to  Ui  pcB.  Jtfato1rf»  flwH  we  wiadebtdHhg  fihe  MaAoi  of  g»> 
tfitfaiir  flie  Ser^tm  bj  *  lefcuf  to  Qrlodid  «hIo«^  wSkkhas  benio 
vaeoeMlblly  proMCiited,  Md  wUdi  iM  plMcd  iB  a  MWllgkt  so  BN^ 
tkoM  iimdiable  roeoHi^  IIm  ■mIb^  of  wMdi  mk  mI  iiMnrcnOUb  ^  the 
ooauBoo  BwtlMd*  of  faitflrpratatSoa. 

The  Totane  before  aa  ooataiaa,  ^  an  latiadaBUcy  ftii  of  tte 
letter^  dechuratfoaa  oa  biyti— ,  tre  ■ui^mMj  t  iieriri  ea  fheaadcai  aatf 
itate  of  the  coagrcgatioaal  charehea  of  Norfolk  aad  SaMI^  a»  aeeoaat  of  Oe 
Jewidi  Doctriaeof  the  RennnBetioa  of  tte  Dead,  aad  Vm^  aditreaiei  to  foe 
rdlgiooely  diepooed.** 

The  iatrodactary  aiwanirie  aot,atfiet^y  epeaUaf^biggwylika^bat  liehieflyee- 
capiedladetaSliagtbeTiewaofMr.H.oaaiaiiotyoftaitoiBfredaffd  to  thaatlea- 
tlott  of  the  reader.  la  the  kttere  we  witneea  thie  eBMMatleM|Bf  a  atre^f  aai 
highly  caltHated  aadofataadlBf  •  The  aeaM  ruiaaikMey  he  eppBed  ta  foe  ecr- 
iKMie.  They  are  plaia  bat  arfaoMBtetife ;  the  trafoa  of  rhrfathally  en 
eaforeedwtthetreagfoaadaieipttci^S  aadtheChiMaa  iaaa|filedwifo  variNe 
aatidotee  agahiet  the  omaetioaeaadeavfleof  laflddity.  ▲opMt  of  deepficCy 
pervades  the  whole,  which,  ooaTiaoee  oae  of  foe  efaMerl^  with  whkh  foe 
imthor  rec^anaeade  foe  trathe  of  foe  Goepel}  whOe  the earaeitMai  wifo  wUeh 
be  eoforeei  the  importaoee  of  a  rellgioue  life  is  calealated  to  extort  Draai  the 
fooagbtlcee    *  Almost  then  persoadest  aie  to  be  a  ChristiaB.*' 

The  most  Taluable  and  ioterestiBg  part  of  foe  Tolaaie  is  theaeeoant  of  the 
Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resorrectioo. '  That  fols  foct  was  adHitted  by  the  de- 
eceadants  of  Abraham,  Mr.  H.  most  safoiihctorily  proTes,  bofo  from  the  Saeitd 
Scriptnres,  and  the  writings  of  celebrated  Jewish  sathors.    Bat  althoetgh  tke 
Besvrrection  of  the  Dead  is  a  Doctrine  in  which  foe  Jews  of  all  ajges  have  tUmmi 
anirersally  agreed,  yet  foey  are  for  froai  being  agreed  as  to  the  eaAjscfe  of  it 
Mr.   H.  particalarly   notices   two  treafomi  on  this  sal^fect.    One  of  them  bj 
Menaeseh-Ben-Ierael,  an  eminent  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  foe  other  by  Dassorieet 
later  German  Jew.    From  these  anfoors  it  appears  to  be  foe  general  opfadoaef 
the  Jews,  that  the  Resarrection  will  not  extend  toaH  lieadaMa.*  bat  they  lad 
it  diiBcnlt  to  decfde  apoa  the  persons  who  will  be  exdoded.    Some  of  theai 
hare  supposed  foat  only  the  Just  of  foeJewifA  aoKoa  shall  ariae;  tiM  fomoei 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  is  said  to  hare  been  of  this  opialoa.    Rabbi  Bechsi,  as 
foe  contrary,  thonght  that  the  wicked  as  well  as  foe  good  were  to  arise  \  he, 
however,     limits  foe  resarrection  to  foe  Israelites.    Ofoers,  aaiODg   wheai  h 
the  great  Maimonides,  differ  from  bofo  foese  classes,  aa  they  do  not  excladefoe 
Gentiles  from  the  Resurrection,  bat  suppose  that  some  good  people  aaiosgthMi 
shall  partake  of  this  honour  j  among  foese  foey  reckon  Plato  aad  Soerates.   ffr* 
H.  is  of  opinion,  foat  the  oollections  of  Ben-Israel  aad  DaaMriaa,  will  neither 
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of  them  detamdne,  with  taffideDt  preclripA«iid€learB«HV  wtei  ww  ihie  opinion 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  ovr  Lord,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Reeurrection :  and" 
that  this  is  only  to  be  known  by  comparing^  the  opinions -of  the  modern  Jews 
with  the  hints  giTcn  by  St.  Panl  of  the  sentiments  of  those  in  his  time.  In  the- 
infestigation  of  this  point  Ifr.  H.  as  might  1>e  ezpeetedy.ahew^  «n  intimate 
acqaamtance  with  the  Scriptures,  a  considerable  degree  of  criticaT  acumen,  and 
n  mind  habituated  to  close  and  correct  reasoning.  By  his  method  of.  discnssing 
the  subject  he  has  succeeded  in  iUustratfaig  several  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  we  beHerehave  hitherto  l>een  very  imperfectly  understood. 

The  atteatiTe  perusal  of  this  ^  account**  will  amply  recommence  tha  Biblical 
student,  to  whom  we  cordially  recommend  t^e  workj  and  express  our  opinion,, 
that  it  will  not  detract  from  that  reputation  which  the  author  has  so  Justly 
obtained. 


tfOfttV< 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  WORLD. 


Bbbold  !  a  cloud  Just  opening  on  the  view 
lUum'd  with  dasxiing  Ught  th'  etherial  blue! 
On  its  broad  breast  a  mighty  Angel  came^ 
His  eyes  were  lightning,  aiid  his  roB^  of  flams^ 
0*er  all  his  fonn  the  circling  glories  run. 
And  his  fitoe  ligfaten'd  as  the  blazing  sun ; 
His  limbs  with  heaTVa  aerial  Testnre  glow,. 
And  o*er  his  head  was  hung  thf»-sweqpiy  bow. 
As  shines  the  brightening  steers  refiilgent  gleam. 
When  the  smooth  blade  reflectethe  spangling  beam, 
Its  light  with  quickened  glance  the  eye  surveys, 
Green,  gold,  and  Termil*,  tremUfug  as  it^ flays  : 
So  flam'd  his  wings  along  th*  etherial  road. 
And  earth'a  long  shores  resounded  as  he  trod. 
Sublime  he  towVd  !  keen  Terror  arm*d  his  eyes, 
And  grasp'd  the  reddening  bolt  that  rends  the  sides : 
One  foot  stood  firmly  on  th*  extended  plain 
Secure,  and  one  repell'd  the  bounding  main  ; 
He  shook  his  arm ;— the  lighti^  burst  away^ 
Throi^h  heavVs  dark  concaTe  gleamM  the  paly  ray, 
Roar'd  tile  loud  bolt  tremendous,  through  the  gloom. 
And  peals  on  peals  prepare  th*impen^ng  doom. 
Then  to  his  lips  a  mighty  Thunp  apply'd, 
(The  flames  were  ceasM,  the  mntfring  thunders  dy'd) 
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Yod      ^ 

Lamed  ^ 
Mem    D 
Nu     i 
Samechp 
Ain       J^ 
iPhe       B 
Tsaddi  S 
Koph     p 
Resh     n 
Shin     ff 
Tau     r) 
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eiMivfCterif tic  Kotiic*  of  WUitA 
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I/^CHmuniJiiTT  AMD  UmDntTT  ettkinttUd  in  ikdt  JHiikt^ftk 

Mctef;  a  Scmon  prfodlMC  In  libs  Xow-CldgMf,  ;4Moa  ^C%Mii»liiiC^  «i^ 

^J^iraiicqr,  OciobTy  6lik  1898.  By  Joaolkm  Hmrfw.  AUUon^ PgmriOLpi^m. 

'^Frtce  atu'  skiUing.   1823. 

•      ■ 

Though  liiigle  or  local  Sermoni  do  not  uraidly  come  under  oar  Dotiee»  yet  tlwjr 

may  not  be  considered  as  nndesenring   attention,  oocasiottallyy  wlien  coaneclaj^ 

like  the  present,  so  immediately  with  the  character  and  daitoa  of  Holy  Sciiplart* 

Besides,  kn  opportunity  may  thus  be  taken  for  iuTest^ating  the  real  literary  oom- 

petendea  of  those  who  presume  to  impugn  the  Bible  testimony,  and  of  iiliaiw  tln|f 

that  infidelity  is  commonly  the  result  of  ignoranoe  or  of  prc|ildioe.    Indeed  of  all 

the  abetters  of  deism  it  may  be  said  in  the  language  of  Jeremiah  (chap.  Tiii.  9.):— 

Behold,  they  huTe  spumed  at  the  word  of  JehoTuh : 
Therefore  what  wisdom  is  in  them ! 

The  occasion  of  the  above  0is6ourse,  (on  3  Peter  IH.  3,  4,)  is  thus  stated  by 
the  author :— *<  An  inhabi^nt  of  Alston,  professedly  an  Infidel,  committed  sd- 
dde  :  it  was  to  attempt  an  improvement  of  this  affecting  erent,  by  guarding  the 
people  against  the  danger  of  inbibing  infidel  sentiments,  that  the  anl^ect  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Pulpit.  Previous  to  the  delvvery  of  the  Discourse,  the 
author  had  not  the  most  distant  Idea  of  its  being  committed  to  the  press;  bat 
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repeated  ■olidtatimiSy  aided  by  tome  appeursnees  of  iti  htTiiig  been  already 
made  naefoly  and  the  hope  thai  tbe  Lord  will  bleaa  the  attempt,  haye  induced 
its  publication.^  It  would  be  well  if  there  were  more  publicationa  of  this  class; 
as  we  are  often  in  want  of  some  concise,  persuasire  appeal,  on  behalf  of  our 
Holy  Religioq. 

In  Us  introductory  obserrations  Mr.  H.  reads'  the  latter  Terse  of  the  tett 
differently  from  the  common  traslation :  ^  For,  exetpi  that  the  fiithers  ha;re  fidlen 
asleep,  &c. ;  referring  to  ^  Poolers  Synopsis^  as  his  authority.  There  is  however 
only  one  writer  cited  in  that  elaborate  work  who  approres  of  this  reading,  and 
that  16  Hammond :  but  it  is  well  known  that  other  critics  have  concurred  with  it, 
as  Grove,  quoted,  but  not  adopted,  by  Doddridge,  and  Grotins,  who,  accor- 
ding to  Macknight,  renders  it  in  this  way  ^  eonirarp  to  tUt  proprMp  qf  <Ae 
Gr€€k  idiawLT 

The  author  of  this  Sermon  is  desirous  of  ^  throwing  Eis  mite  into  the  treasury  of 
the  good  cause,  by  attempting  to  exhibit  and  expose  some  of  the  moot  prominent 
features  of  Infidelity.**  For  this  purpose  he  has  noticed — **  its  unreasonableness 
—its  incongruity  with  tbe  nature  of  man— its  tendency  to  aobrert  erery  Just 
principle  of  morality,  and  to  open  the  floodgates  of  licentiousness  its  cloudy 
and  obscure  prospects— and  its  awful  consequences."  These  particulars  he  has 
ampUfted  and  sustained  wiAi  considerable  argument }  while  he  candidly  acknow. 
ledges  his  obligations  to  the  able  productions  of  Bogue,  Dwlgfat,  and  Home.  He 
Tery  seaionably  admonishes  his  readers  '<  to  beware  of  resting  in  a  merely 
specnlatiTo  and  nominal  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  You  may  profess  to 
beliere  its  holy  doctrines,  aud  admire  its  pure  morality,  while  you  refuse  to  be 
controlled  and  goTemed  by  it.  If  it  become  the  power  of  God  to  your  salratlon, 
it  must  purify  your  affections,  sway  your  will,  regulate  your  tempos,  and  in- 
fluence your  lives.  The  word  of  God,  as  a  mirror,  reflects  the  brightest  image 
of  the  Deity:  behold  and  admire  the  glorious  object  till  you  feel  its  transforming 
efficacy,  till  your  light  shine  in  all  the lostre  of  a  heavenly  conversation!'* 

In  concluding,. It  may  be  remarked,  that  iuBdels  are  incompetent  to  pronounce 
n  Ihir  and  fldthful  Judgment,  either  on  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  word  of  God. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  where  is  the  individual  among  them,  that  has 
ever  understood  the  Sacred  Originals  of  Scripture  t  Has  the  whole  community 
of  Infidels  overproduced  a  man  who  was  Justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  Bibli. 
cftl  Critic  ?  Are  their  sneers  and  insults  therefore  to  be  tolerated  against  aBook, 
tiie  very  language  of  which  they  do  not  understand ! !  Nor  sre  they  a  whit  the  bet- 
ter qualified  tojudgeof  the  spirit  of  Revelation }  exoeptindeed  that  their  objections 
must  be  regarded  as  originating  in  dispositions  of  mind  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  holy,  happy,  sentiments  of  the  Inspired  Yolume.'  O  what  a  contrast  in 
present  feeling !— what  a  tremendous  distinction  in  fiiture  results ! 

These  fools  ne*er  raise  their  thoughts  so  high ! 
Like  brutes  they  live,  like  brutes  they  die. 
O  may  they  think— repent— beforeHis  breath. 
Blasts  them  in  everlasting  death ! 


9M  cBiTie4  mtmueA. 


WhileaD  ik'  iayolflig  inHOMBts  rcboni 
He  ndfTd  bk  Toice,  aad  liboar'd  in  tte  louid 
Tlicie  dieadfol  words  he  spoke  :^ 


*  Be  dark,  thofn  SmiyiB  oBeeteiaalsiglit! 
«  AadceMe^AovMooB,  to  rale  with  pelerBgkl! 
^  Te  pluMCiy  drop  fron  tlieee  AMolTinf  Alee! 
«  Rend,  ■llyeTombel  and,  all  ye  Dead,*  arin ! 
*  Te  Wiada,  be  sdll !  ye  TcaipeilB,  nife  bo  mmml 
«  Aad  roll,  thorn  Deep,  thy  milfioMtdthe  Aon! 
^  Earth  be  diMoH^d,  with  att  these  woMieBbi^! 
^  And  Hbm,  bekst  fai  nMl  etcndty! 


«  Now,  by  CTcatisafa  dread  trfgaduas  Shre^ 
**  Who  sweeps  these  Stan  as  atooH,  in  lustre; 
^  By  hcaTea's  oandpotent,  maeeaqasr'd  Kiag  | 
« -By  hfaa  who  rides  the  rapid  whirlwiiid's  wiag  s 
^  Who  relgas  sapreaie  in  his  aagost  abode^  ' 
^  Fomii^  or  coBfinmds  with  olie  roiBiaadiag  nod  ; 
**  Who  wraps  tirblack^riB|r  aloadshis  awlhl  braw^ 
«*  Whose  Glaaoe  like  lightaiiiglodksallBa|arethvoq|k 
«  ByHimlswearr  (hepaas*d,aBdbow\lthehflad^ 
Then  nds'd  aloll  his  flanfaig  hand^ABd  said) 
<<  Attend,  ye  saint%  who  In  oerapliic  layi 
a  Exalt  his  name,  hat  trenible  while  yon  pniiie : 
«*  Te  hosts,  that  bow  to  yov  AUghty  lord, 
«  Hear  all  hkworin,  th' Irrevocable  word! 
^  Thy  reign,  O  Bfan,  and  Berth,  tty  daysare  o*er 
^  1  swear  by  Him,  that  Time  shall  be  no  mflve.^ 
He  spoke :  (all  nature  groan'd  a  load  reply }) 
Then  shook  the  Son,  and  tore  him  from  theaky.  ociiltib. 


.1" 


THE  LAST  DAT. 


Haul!  heard  ye  not  that  deep  appalling  soond? 

TYemble !  for  lo,  the  yexed  affk-ighted  groopd 

Heares  strong  in  dread  oooTolsioa,— streams  of  fire 

Bunt  from  the  Tengefhl  sky— a  Toice  of  ire 

Proclaims,  **  Te  guilty  wait  yoar  final  doom : 

No  morte  the  silent  refage  of  the  tomb 

Shall  ikreen  your  crimes,  yoor  frailties.    Conacieace  rrimiij 

Earth  needs  no  other  sceptre  j-»what  renmins 

Beyond  her  Ihtal  limits  dare  not  tell  ;— 

Eternal  Jastice  I  Jndgmeat !  Heafw!  HeU!" 
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Wblital  itltt0tratiott0« 


'  BPUESIANS,  U.  90U.S3.  iU.  17--19. 

And  are  built  upon  tb6  fouodation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jems  CbHst  himself 
beiu^  the  chief  eonier  stone  j  In  whom  all  the  bnilding^  fitly  framed  tc^ther 
groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  :  In  whom  yaalao  are  bollded  toge- 
ther for  an  habitatlov  of  God  through  the  spirit.— That  Christ  may  dwell  in 
yoor  hearts  by  ihlth ;  Ihat  ye,  being  rooted  and  grotfoded  in  love,  may  be 
Me  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  Is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
diepth,  and  height  i  and  to  know  the  toire.  of  Christ,  which  paaseth  knowledge, 
that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 

That  St  Paul  in  this  passage  had  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
in  bis  eye,  and  meant  to  contrast  the  Christian  church,  as  the 
temple  of  Grod,  therewithi  Lord  Shaftesbury  seems  to  have  un-' 
derstood*  For  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Eph^us, 
be  thus  writes  in  a  note :  '^  The  magnificence  and  beauty  of 
that  temple,  is  well  known  to  aU  who  have  formed  any  idea 
of  the  ancient  Grecian  arts  and  workmanship.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  remarkable  in  our  learned  and  elegant  apostle,  that 
though  an  enemy  to  this  mechanical  spirit  of  religion  in  the 
EphesianSf  yet,  accotding  to  his  known  character,  he  accommo- 
dates himself  to  their  humour,  and  the  natural  turn  of  their 
enthusiasm^  by  writing  to  his  converts  in  a  kind  of  architect 
style,  dnd  almost  with  a  perpetual  allusion  to  building^  and  to 
that  majesty f  order^  and  beauty^  of  which  their  temple  was  a 
masterpiece*"*  (lis  lordship,  however,  is  mistaken  in  sup* 
posing,  that  St,  Paul,  in  this  noble  figumtive  passage,  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  peculiar  enthusiasm  of  the  Ephesians. 
For  before  this,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  affirmed  that 
their  body  was  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19. 
and  iii.  ll,  12.);  he  represented  the  Christian  church  as  a  tem- 
ple of  God  (Ver.  16.),  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple 
of  God  (Ver.  17.),  which  temple  ye  are.'* — Nor  is  this  doc- 
trine peculiar  to  Paul.  It  was  taught  by  Peter  likewise.  For 
be  riepresents   Christians  as  living  stones,  built  upon  Christ, 


•  Misctll.  H.  ch.  2. 
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Mjr  gopdBBM  Iff  wH  aoeordiif*  to 
^  As  ibr  Um  tdokt  wUch  ant  !■  llM  Itiid, 
Thej,  ewm  the  iUwtrioiw  mmt  aU  d^fhthif  ia  ttee  :— 

4.  MshipUea  shall  be  their  sorrow^  hMfcwM^stlMj  hsilft 
I  win  M»t  poor  out  Iheir  llbstiou  ef  Mood ; 

Hot  vUl  I  even  beer  their  BSBHsapoa  ay  lips.  ' 

5.  Jehovah  Iff  fte  port&oB  of  idBB  islMrtaws  Mi  sT  ay  #ap : 

Thut  die  writer  6xpre«es  his  atiiftclioa  ki  die  Ahiigh^ 
epntiniies  the<  eame  etnun  of  elended  def^Qtiea»    wrf  ^encMce 
hk  ^  golden  song^  with  brigliteiuiig  eatidpetioBe  of  **  1sIot7» 
honour,  and  immortality  J 
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J.  w. 


CANAAN,   on  VHB   HOLT   LAND. 


CfUies  and  ekvtf  7oioMi^— In  anotice  of  the  citiii  tad  tmrai 
of  Jodsa, 

I.  jBnusAi^EM  claims  prior  attention,  not  only  as  dm  meCio- 
polis  of  the  country,  but  as  the  (»naecrated  spot  that  ww 
pre-eminently  honoured  by  the  residence  and  manifestatioB  of 
Jehovah's  glory. 

(!•)  Jerusalem  is  generally  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
Melchisedec,  who  is  called,  *'  King  of  Salem''  (Gen.  :p<r.  l&X 
die  original  name  of  the  ^  Holy  city."  About  a  cartnij  after 
its  foundation,  it  was  captured,  by  the  Jebusites,  who  exited 
the  walls,  and  constructed  a  casde,  cm*  citadel,  on  Mount  Ston. 
In  the  conquest  of  CSanaan,  and  at  die  memorable  batde  of 

•  That  is,  acoordiiig  to  thy  goodneis.  It  does  not  go  ap  (^\  to  thhM^  «r 
eqaal  or  reooapense.  Bat  Boothrojrd  prefers  the  readiaf  of  theTeiatoi:— 
^  No  good  do  I  expect  bat  firom  thee.** 

t  That  Q^VfVTp  expreMes  thetatelar  diTfaiities  of  aatioao.  Sea  Job,  ▼.  1. 
IKUigszT.  It.}  zxii.  47.;  8  Kings  zxHi.  7.  Keaaicott, Street,  BootlMrs|d> 
a».  haTo  adopted  this  new  of  the 
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OibeoD,  Joshua  pat  to  death  the  King  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
X.  23.  40. — xiiu  10.),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  town, 
which  was  jointly  inhabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebiwites,  until 
the  reign  of  David,  who,  expelling  the  JbbusiteSi  made  it 
the  royal  residence ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  styled.  The  ctiy  of 
David.  When  Solomon  ascended  the  throne,  profound  peace 
reigned  throughout  his. dominions,  which  aflforded  him  time  and 
opportunities  for  attending  to  his  royal  father's  injunctions,  to 
beautify  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  build  there  a  temple  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts*  Having  secured  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  Solomon  applied  to  that  prince  to  assist 
him  with  materials  for  the  projected  edifice.  Hiram  gladly  un- 
dertook what  Solomon  desired  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  Jewish  monarch  commenced  the  building  of  that  tem- 
ple, which  commanded  the  attention,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  burrounding  nations.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
sumptuous  edifice,  which  occupied  seven  years  in  buildings 
and  about  which  were  employed  no  fewer  than  183,600  work- 
men, Solomon  built  a  palace  for  himself,  and  another  for 
his  queen,  the  King  of  Egypt's  daughter.  Upon  these  build- 
ings were  expended  every  thing  that  the  most  exquisite  art, 
and  the  most  profuse  riches  could  furnish.  In  the  reign  of  Ke- 
hoboam  the  city  was  stormed  and  plundered  by  Shisjiak, 
King  of  Egypt  (1  Kings,  xiv.  25—27);  and  during  the.  reign 
of  Amaziah,  by  Joash,  King  of  Israel.  (2  Kings,  xiv. ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.)  During  the  rciign  of  Manasseh  it  was  besieg- 
ed, and  taken  by  the  Assyrians,  who  carried  that  wicked  and 
idolatrous  King  captive  to  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar,  King 
of  Babylon,  appears  to  have  obtained  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem four  difi*erent  times.  The  last  time  he  invested  the  city 
was  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  ;  the  siege  lasted  about  two 
years,  and  was  ultimately  successful.  Nebuchadnezzar  razed 
the  foundations,  burned  the  temple,  and  carried  the  people 
prisoners  to  Babylon.*  After  having  lain  in  ruins  for  seventy 
years,  the  walls  were  restored,  and  the  city  repaired  by  Zerubba- 
bel  and  his  associates,  who  bad  returned  from  the  captivity ;  and 

*  See  pag^  908,  topra. 
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about  thirty-two  years  aAer,  tbe  temple  was  completed,  waii 
dedicated  to  the  aenrioe  of  Jehovah.     In  die  time  of  Alezaodor 
the  Great,  die  JewUi  people  incurred  the  displeaaure  of  dnt 
powerful  raonairdb,'  by  refaaing  to  supply  him  with  theaaccoiin 
whidi  he  required  of  diem,  wh3e  occnjpied  in  the  aiege  cf 
Tyre.     &Ting   made   himself  master   of  Tjnre^     Alexander- 
marched,  inflamed  with  resentment,  at  the  head  of  his  mnmj 
towards  Jerutekm.    At  a .  short  distance  from  the  city  faewa' 
met  by  a  eolemn  procession  conducted  by  the  H%h  Priest 
Jaddua,  in  his  pontifical  robes.    Alexander,*  ondieir  jaemt  mf^' 
proach,  hastened  forward  ;  and  to  the  extreme  astonishment  li^ 
his  followers,  bowed  himself  down  before  the  High  PrieaC,  ttd* 
adored  the  name  of  Jehovah  inscribed  on  his  mitre.    In  reply 
to  Parmenio,  who   expressed  his  Surprise  that  the  Tictoriol 
monardi  of  so  many  nations  should  pay  reFerence  to  a  Jearkh 
Priest;  Alexander  declared  ,  that  many  years  beiwe,'whea  he 
had  been  revolving  bis  meditated  expedition  against  Penia,' As 
appearance  of  this  very  person  had  stood  before  him,  and  hai 
promised  him  success  in  the  name  of  God.    Instead  of  enleriag 
the  city  in  a  hostile  way,  therefore^  he  accompanied  the  D^* 
Priest  to  Jerinalem,  offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple;  end^oii^ 
ferred  many  privileges  and  immunities  on  the  people.  '  In  the 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Palestine  fell   under  Ae 
power  of  Ptolemy,  Kinjr  of  Egypt,  who  obtained  possession  ef 
Jerusalem  by  stratagem,  and,  acordingto  Josephus,*  carried  into 
captivity  about  100,000  men.    About  160  years  After  4his,  Aa- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  besieged  and  plundered  the  holy  city,   and 
killed,  and  sold  for  slaves,  about  80,000  men.    Not  being  satii* 
fied,  however,  witb.the  punishment  which  he  had  thus  inflicted 
upon   the  Jewish  ]ieop1e,  he,  two  years  after,  sent  to  Jerusriaa 
Apollonius,  collector  of  bis  revenues,  with  secret  onleia  to  pil- 
lage and  bum  the  city.    (1  Mace.  i.  80.)    This  man,  in  ap-' 
pearance,  came  at  first  peaceably  ;  but  he  fell  suddenly  on  the 
city,  made  a  great  slaughter,  took  a.  rich  booty,  burnt  most  of 
the  houses,  and  preserved  so  much  only,  as  he  enclosed  irilli 


*  JuftcpbuK,  lib.  ii.  contra  Appion, 
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walk  at  tte  jxppet  end  6f  tlt^  dty,  near  tbcf  teUiiil^;'i»Hdt  ft^ 
bniha^ftad^  anU  left  a  strong 'glirrisbii.  Tliie«ai(0^ 
th^  'aacrifices  were  internipted  iti  the  temple,  and  thM  jitfClM^ 
ptace  was  polluted,  by  the  statue  of  Jupitier  Olymjpuii  ^m|^^ 
f\MeA  m  the  altar  of  burnt  oflering.  (I  Mace*  i.  6S.>  /ftei^' 
ihany  afrduous  struggles  the  Maccabees  rescued  theif  ccifbnlry' 
fr6m  its  oppressor^  established  its  independence^  piuifiled  Ae* 
temple  at  Jerusalem^  and  restored  the  sacrifices.  It 'was  not 
longy  however,  that  they  were  permitted  to  enj6y  that  which' 
they  had  so  dearly  purchased. 

About  thirty  years  afl^erwutis,  Antiochus  Sidisies,  incettiedf^ 
aSt  thie  refusal  of  Simon  l^accabeus  to  indemnify  hnn  fbt  lomeii' 
which  he 'bad  sustained,  in  the  cieipture  of  some  part  of 'histek'^ 
fitoiries  by  the*  Jewish  people,  came  in  person  at  ^elli^d  df  tf 
piioWcHrffil  army  and  besi^red  Jerusalem.  John  Hircaniis  defeiid- 
M  the  place  #iA  yigour,  and  ultimately  concluded  a  peace  y^itlr 
the  Syrian  King.  From  this  tinte  until  the  unhappy  'cdnt^ 
between  Hircanus  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  sons  oF  Ateitand^ 
Jannaens,  for'Ae  crown,  Jerusalem  enjoyed  pisace.  Hiihianini^  atf 
eldest,  had  been  acknowledged  King ;  but  as  his  stupiifity  afbd  lai-' 
ziness  rebdered  him  unfit  to  reign,  Aristobulus  made  himself  lUfath! 
ter  of  the  kingfdom,  and  obliged  Hircanus  to  leare  it,  tlilree  jream' 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  Aretas,  King  of  thie  Arabians,"' 
having  undertaken  to  restore  Hircanus  to  his  dominions,,  and  be- 
sieging Aristobulus  in  Jerusalem,  the  two  brothers  appKed  M 
Ponipey  for  assistance,  Pompey  undertook  to  re-establish  Hlir« 
eanxis  in  his  dominions.  He  attacked  Jemsafem,  took  it,  and  en^* 
fered'  the  tempFe,  wheire  he  left  great  treaaures.*  ^  ' ' 

Some  yeaiis  after,  Julius  Ckesar,  at  the  jequest  of 'HircEiiiuiL^ 
peilnitted  him  to  rebuild  tire  walls ;  which  became,  very  sobti] 
as  strong  as  tbey  had  ever  been.    •  /-'  ^ 

'^^Antigonu^,  the  son  of  Aristobulus^  supported  by  th£  tekiiS 
fAtioe  of  the  Parthians,  some  yedirs  aftei^,  attacked  bis  uncte  ^ 

Hircanus  in  Jerusalem.     Herod  and  Phasael  defended  the  tit^  « 
but  Hircanus  ana  Hiasael  departing  thence  to  treeCt  with  Pacoi^s, 


*  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xW.  t,  8.  '  De  Bel^'lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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dMlMW<^rl?Miiia%ii|ii,  tbcy  wpe  both  seoed,  ^  1ot4^ 

Imw'f  IW^fl^^V  He  wenttoIUMi^  by  ti»e  o^dit  rf : 

ItWk  lAiMoQ j^  ^^  piucured  firom  the  wetmtt  Hic  titb 

of  Jiing'0[  die  Jewe.  He  rataned,  therefiore^  to  FdcatiM, 
a|Di4,  wiidi  the  amianoe  of  Soan,  Ae  Boohui  eooHBMidcr  m 
i^yria^  lie  bemged  Antigoiiiia.  im  Jeniaalenu  After  a>aiegie  of 
fire  montha  Antigoiiiiaaiirreiidered ;  and  abordy  after  Aidiiriani, 
^  ana  and  aneceawr  rf  Herod  the  Great,  bciag  aoil  mlo  ezOep 
Jndsa  was  reduced  iiitoaRoiiiaiipfOTUi€e,iiiider&eobediettoa 
of  the  goremor  iiT  S jiia.  A  Roman  gairiaoii  waa  alwaiya  kept 
iy  lhc|  i^itadel  of  Antonia.in  Jem8aleo[^  tUIAehatrebcBkniof 
the  J^Wf^';  which  began  by  their  benegiiy  tjbii  fbrtre«t  whensin 
Ihey  fiireed  die.  garrisonand  put  it  to  theaword.  Hie  year  Ibk 
kf^g  (i^I)«  70.)^  die  city  was  Ifeaiqped  and  carried  by^tek 
ll  ia  aaid:  that  I  the  Ionian  general  endearooirfd  tofiavet^ 
tpmple.:  lue,  aoldien^  ihipjrerier,  aa  thoogh  inged  <pi  lif  an' 
jfrariatible  inipnlae, ,  fired  it  m  aeirecal  plaoea,  and.ipvrolrad.il 
n|  the.  aaine  ruin  widi  the  rert  of  the  city.  .After  die  ^^iftjiMioa. 
of  4iat  aaered  edifice  its  fenndationa  were  ldragb^jtip;by  l|^ 
fpipMi  aol4iaa.  Xhoa  literally  wifi  fiilfiUed:  the  ^gipad^^  if 
'09ir  liOrd,  diat  not  one  atone  riionld  be  left  npon.ifiiQdMry:  Aii 
ahonld  not  be  diTOwn  down.    (Matt.  xxir.  2.)  .     . 

The  emperor  Adrian  erected  a  city  on  part  of  die  ;i«friner  rite 
^  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  JEUa  Capitoliaa,'  itifaa  afterwardb 
greatly  enlarged  and  beantified  by  CV>njStaiitiiiet  .who  rcatorfd 
the  worehip  of  God,  and  ite  andent  name.  Hie  Galipl|  QnflV 
third  in  sucoesBion  frpfiii  Jiahomet,  was  the  next  conqueror.  >  In 
the  HoljF  Wars  it  was  taken  in  the  great  crusade  by  Godfirey '^ 
fiooillop^  imd  again  beeaine  the  capital  pf  i^  kingdom^  wjbcn  die 
,  standard  of  the  cross  waved  triumphandy  on  its  walla.  In  die 
year  1217,  it  was  abolished,  and  since  that  period,  ^  dMSiity 
of  the  lx»rd''  has  remained  only  the  capitid  .of  ;n  Tuil;ifh 
province.  ■  ..  .  •    -^ 

To  diis  sketch  of  die  histixrjr  pf  "<  die  Hdy  dty/'  Hmjamofih 
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surr  to  add  some  aecount  of  its  seoimtAiical  sittiattiM,  ttidof 
its  most   itnportant  buildiDgs,     These 
must  be  reserFed  for  our  next  number. 
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Chaf.  II. 

GRAMMAR* 

«  ■  •     .      ■  ,  ■     • 

Tan  Hsbrsw  hmgotg*  te  sdkaMt  of  sprimithreAiistie  apssdi*  fhtt  wih    FriaiCift 


dUnited  4ifvw  PtdMtine,  Ftioeiiicia^  MeMpotamSs,  BabykmiA,  tnd  Arabll, 
mmA  that  eren  extended  to  Ethiopia.  This  parent  tongne  divided  itielf  into  tikrite 
great  branches.    One  of  ttieae  was  the— 

AftAMAisB }  the  eaatem  and  weatem  snbdiTiidooa  of  whidi  were  the  ChaUaU 
ttad  the  Sfriaic. 

Ateeoad  branch  waa  the  CAXAAMinaB  or  Hbb&^,  fpoken  in  Palestine  and 
Phceniciay  of  which  the  Panic  or  Corf  Ai^aioii'' language  waa  a  colonial 
descendant. 

A  third  brandi  waa  the  Abjjug,  of  which  the  jSfkktpU  waa  a  eoUalenl 
dialect. 

Of  these  kindred  old  languages^  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  alopije .  haTe  trvff^^ 
|a(tte^:  iMr  Uferatare  tp  ppstqrit^.  ;Bat  th(^  age  j>f  the  oldest, AisOrfiui,^  .^^^  ^  ,^  .^ 
p^^<ina  li  iMlgnUiciua  wheni  eonoy^ared  witlf.ibat  of  ^le  J^in^i  ScriptQie^,af|^     ^  ,o 

we  eoBteoiplate  the  Old  Testament,  the  more  we  shall  be  struclL  by  the  solitary 
gwmdeai  ia-whieh4trStaads»aaaa-hhitorieal  ■wnnaient  amidst  4lie  wasteef  tisMb 
,To  the  charaftw  of  laiigaagea  in  po^fBoHi  therefore,  01^'  ^Itt^ofi  ia  uff^trnwHj 
directed  by  the  present  sali)ect.  Here.' might  be  .^scnisf d  at , Jtength-Tthf^ 
o^Ti«aa  diffsiraaoei  .which  ezista.betwaeiipi  ^teraand  we»terQ  gi;aianafjf.^What 
ieahiiica)ijt^  and.impe^ectignst'  intiie  former!  ,Whai^  j^krogreg^ye  apdphilpfi^.. 


^    ,<»     !>.— ^i^M      1   I.        t^tam^mmmmi^mm'^i^^mJmm. 


<  (•  «  The'FIMcra  of  Aheohnrch  aseA  la  cafl  tibii  parent  speech^  Tk§  tam^kape  qf 
ik$  Etui.    Some  modern  philologists  hsTe  termed  it  tlie'  Semitlsl^  an  tNetyi 
i^mpllun  fhaft  H  airiginated  with  the  immediate  desoeadaataof  Sam.:  \kt'  tiie 
propriety  of  thia  appellation  may  flUriy  be  disputed.**    New  Monthly  Mhg'.  Ibr 
Aprtl,  1881. 

t  Here  most  be  excepted  the  highly  interesting  Ptfrtlofi  Grammar,  by  the 
late  Shr  W.  Jones.  Also  the  excellent  Heb*  Gram,  ot  Dr.  WHsoo:  The  Gram, 
Hebfaica  by  Moos.  Maselif,  and  aereral  most  Jadioions  parta  of  the  learned 
BuztorTs  Thesaaros. 
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r.VtB  iMtWfBk  WBUQA* 


lMHM^§«lhinj  fa^cMwdij  Mj  Lifiiliiii,    Bat,avUp|; 

talpuwito?  -     '"•    ■    ■'   ,  '  '"'•***' 

GmuMr  is  tto  sekaee  sf  lnf«ic«V  cxIAitliiff  tte  piiBciplw  «l 
Mk«,ml  fonUiiiig  Jwt  eoMMkialioM  by  wkick  ilB  Mfe  is  to  be 
Tbe  tan  — ifrifly  eo^qj^y^n, jfcp  ^g^*  (if  to  tba  Grwfrs  wm  warn 
Ibr  Mosi  sf  ov  terns  sf  sdoiee  ndpbilosofliy)    rjpgyi^Ms  •  ieltar,  or 

ly  ham  >fH«'>  I  writV3l4vviqp«  l«WW  iP:  •  yfftnm^fMUkei 
Uaiflia  writcnf  b«ve  iJA|insisil  tbe  m—illiwl  art  by  tbe  nwi  HfY^\ 
mtOag  sabtleCy,  dSscriiifaniioB,  the'esiisiity  sf  liKintMlil' 
ciplcs. 

A  gFUHMticai  view  of  tbe  SecndYoleeM  bmC  beef 
taeee.  Of  the  Scripteres  geecnJIy  this  m^j  be  Mid,  fcr  tboenb  the  Hew  mi 
OU  TestaacBis  were  written  ie  dlAn«(  Isnf;— ges,  yet  tbe  |ififliwllh%  ii 
Als  lespccty  of  bodi  booh%  ere  se  Tcry  dbrfhv,  that  they  aey  eerily  be 
■ti^gftjjac  eipiifff.eae  #MMito,  Am  gnoHMTle  —tegel^y  H^Sa^tUUi 
>H(  ffrMpM  pacts,  so  tbii  weU  koom  diTlslai  My  lefdhto  ihft. 


SECT.   I.  miTBOaRAFHV. 


I. 


ne-  f  eltrt  letteis  of  the  BAiew  are  worthy  ef  RtCfaiy 
regard  to  their  antiqoatedoriglBl— the  peeoHarity  of  tiMir  ahe^  aadibHa^   jfct 
irigniacaacy  of  their  charaeter^— aad  thdr '  Itadai^eatal  eoeaeeliQB  ^Mi  'At 
idphabMa  aad  taagsagea  of  an  otiMTiiatlons. ' 
Origfai.  Tbe  preaent  Hebrew  eharacten  are  gcaerally  bettered  to  be  ^  CbaNUcJIk- 

iiMveedby  iBkra  ilterihe  Morn  of  the  Je^  ihM  tbe'Bibyldiiib  ei|f^^ 
Ihoae  originally  employed  being  the  Samaritan,  to  which  tte  noMm'im 


h  hearer  reaembhuie^.    - 


NaariMr  aad  ;  'the  nmhbeir  and  order  6r  the  present  Hebr«w  lett^rt  are  estiabliibed  htjfUii 
<Mar.     kll  dlspirte^  as  they  biay  be  seed'  in  ^Hoos  parts  of  the  OldT^ttate^  wAi 

*'8eet^.  I.  of  an  extended  and  ably  writtai  Piaiiittidiim  eh^  Gr— daar,*  fa 
IfaeEdcydcp/'Metropol.  comprised  in  p4rtsil--^THi.  '  >    '       ^^ 

f  ^  Rabbfnls  dtdtnr  pTllpl  ^  ^^  sobtilltas,  qnla  iinbtlltti^  et  aeeiiliitie  lOfenH,' 
psnetay  •likflexlonesy  et  Tocam  omnlmn  natnmn  coniidehicL^^^-^-Qriii.  tJl^*  Beh. 
ladobo  Robertson,  A.  M,  fte.  p.  9.  -  .  . 

}  <«.We  know  not  who  was  the  hirsBtor  ef  iettees  ana  wiitiag;^  iCahwlj 
Bib.  Encyclop.ii.on  <<  Lettert.**  -.    .       *  m^« 

^  ^;They  are  all  of  one  else,  being  capital  letteri^i-43apilak  ^IrcM  In  fMipial 
nae  nntU  the  eighth  centuryi  bat  great  alterations  took  phce  in  the-  e^Mi 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.**    So  obserres  Bfr.  Home,  in  Ids  Istroducst*  JL  p-.i^' 

H . WilsfMi's  Heb.  Gram.  p.  19,  dee.  ^  .       n        It   ^ 

k  Pud. .  1 19.,  dcc^JLament.  of  ier.  Prov.  xxzriii.,  dm.'  •'  There  'art  ak»  M* 
wnrass,  each  of  whieh,  it  is  said,  contains  all  the  Heb.  idttaan>J  ■  a<ph«>iiiJfc 
isone  of  them.    Dr.  Bargeis'Heb.  Reader,  Part  1.  p.  16.        .    .   . .  ■  i   /  i  :'  J 
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of  !QdPca||«a,<|r.of  ipiirttncc  to  the  rcooHecU»tt/r   .  i  '. 

^  Pigi,4bi^,pigoi4fMiG(f  and  apptiontioB  of  thcito  alphabcftloal  cli«rMten»  nu^  SinMUancy 

Vttc^b^.,lM.ofere4.  fbr  ooipidenitioiiy  eaeh  letter  Digbt  Tory  properly  beoonetlie^^^P^^^ 

aabj^  qCA^acjpaiiiW^  paragmph :  botpow  aTeryfewapecinefWMttat  ootecwarily 

•office.    The  relationtbip  between  tbe  Hebrew  and  Grecian  a|pbalM%^  tare. 

/$gfic$^i^irdist^,.9mim,Mu^^^i9  too  vanilefl  toiM«daiiyUiaatrat|optP-M«ed 

^: tp^ynpayipqii. ^j ail  tbejprineipal  alpMbeta,  preamta  ft:veiy  clear  aad  iMdpiff 

<X1^>iep|t(|<)  la  not, amok  .unlike  tbe  Alpha  U),  eapedaUy  when  ll  ^tnmmr  M 
beta^TirJbat tialerfnediato  fmdatioaa  hareexifted,  aa noticed  by  learned  wrilara 5 
l|#d,  iHfth.,  e()tbeai^  aro>;appropriated  aigaillcantly  in  the  Sacred  Writinga.    Tbe 
Aleph  signifying  in  Gen.  zzztI.  chief  ^  in  Mic.   tH.  5.  a   conductor ;   and  in 
ProT.  xtI.  28.  a  friend,  on  whom  reliance  may  be  placed ;    while  the  Alpha, 
oeiipM  >vilh  the  Omega  (Rev.  i.  8 1  xxi.  6 ;  zzii.  13.)»  <■  applied  to  Chriaty  to  de- 
Mte«  in  agreement  with  a  prerailing  naage^  the  perfeetlon  of:  hia  character. 
.:.41io0ia(S;)  eigi^fteaaBeye(aain  Nnmb.xir.  14.),aadalb«totain.(Gan.Sfi.7.);y 
for  the  prononncing  of  tbe :  Word  Y)f  corresponds  with  the  name  of  thb  letter. 
Ui  lignse  in  the  Old  Hebrew  or  Samaritato  alphabet  beara  a  doaeidmllarity  to  our 
O  ;§  the.ehapeof  an  eye,  or  a  well,  having  probably  snggested  this  common  Ibrm* 
Hiia  keema  alM>  confirmed,  by  its  relative  poaition  in  the  Hebrew  and  other 
alphabets. 

:  uThe\8hia  ()tf )  is  evidently  a  double  letter,  and  might  from  the  import .  of  the  V 
name  ^^.  be  termed,  the  repeated,  toothed  or,  sharped  letter;  as  regarding  ita 
^  shape.  The  eelebrated  elrcninstance  of  proaovneing  Tw2Xt^  (J«dg.  zii.  tl.),is 
an  incident-whioh  shonldnot  be  passed  over  withoat  observing,  that  it  affirds proof 
oCtdialeetical  variallaiia' among  tte  tribea  «f  the  aame  nation,  aniTapealdagthe 
•nmajaagaage,  in  tbose  early  >di9»4l  .- 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  Hebrew  1h)s  been  a  dead  langnage  fer:P|««ciii- 
ilb^tttfro  ^honaaad  yeajray^tlie  tne^evusncieDt  pronrnMMVNi  of.  ilj  b  breeoveialily        ,  ^  ,- 1 
lent*!  Jewiak  iiri^eni  and;Babbia(  genefallarniteowledg^  Ulmposd 
to  determine  how  the  Hebrew  was  read,  or  pronounced,  even  intkadnyao([  tkn: 
pfqphels-  :  I5fvery,ee«ntiy^  ^ereibre,  must  follow  the  analogy  of  their  nwnje-  1  >  'ti:f/ 
i|peeUv«;hmgpagp...  . .  .  .-    v.  .v  ,.r  .."-.,:')    •'*'"' 

Besides  tbe  usual  division  of  vowels  and  consonants,  the  Hebrew  letters  arcTOifiiios. 


♦ .  '■ 


,*  For  this  purpose  read  the  Judicious  lUustrations  jof  every  Gra^  letter  In 
PflaMursfM  Greek  Lexicon. 

t  See  the  alphabets  of  thirty  languliges,  &c.  by  Drs.  Bernard  and  Bffcrten^ 
on.a.l^ge  s^eet,  at  the  very  low  price  of  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  W«  Bajnff  and 
Son,  for  1891. '  Supplement,  No.  76, 

X  ^  ^  mods  of  expression  very  frequent  among  the  Jewish  Rabbis.*^— Ency- 
clop.  Hetropol.  fourth  Div.  p.  353. 

.  &  Wilson's  Heb.  Gram.  p.  24^-rSee  also  Masdifs  Gram.  Heb.  i.  p.  17,  18., 
ai^  9f|f;kbasst\i  H^b.  Gram.  p.  I.  .      \ 

II  Editor  of  Caknet,  in  the  Bib.  Encyclop.  ii.  00  <<  Sbibboleth.**        .  . 


1 


*toly^«>M«fcp«wiH«rtoth«ttoBfiyHfte|nhiipijk,'Ulilwil  ^Jiji 
pMtaT  WM  MlAtB,  gnoBllT,  In  jtriaim  w^itat.    UmA  af  Dm  AnMepM^ 

Iwaqi.  wMfW  tt  m  atlflB  oogMto  wltk  thi  Hebrew ;  nor  are  the  maxi^af 
'«■■FJ^rttiif^Draidi^.M■TCJedf■■^l«nUaM  renei,  allagetber duumiUr.* 

Ill  TIL  1.  IS.  Paal  glrcB  •  Fl^u  post  lUe  nam*  of "  prophet :"  becaue  |l[ 
WMSgMcnUljBirfaalMdtfildlimUHitpbeltwere  diriaelj  Inspired. 
M  !■  tb«  («rtte«lH  »f  i^flwaniw,t  the  ScriptLres,  both  origiusl  aoduaM^, 
Muil,  «D>iBeitiaa^l7  call  tot  ■  noai  decUM  and  intdligent  enmdatioD.  Mij^ 
■at  tha  UtndintioB  (tf  imt  ■odna  itopa  and  poiol*  be  of  ewential  aarnM 
ta«ard»tliapcr*piMit7aBdlBtelU|lbIeMwaf  ibeMcrodmttt  ,~" 


ISfSIiol  CrttMiHkt. 


Ttf.S.  And  i^lag,  Biv«MTe{  «irtb«K)iq[d<Bor'BMntaii«liibL''' 
3»«  Kingdom^/  H^tmat,  »  Awm.  «•  iv«p,  la^tfaHi,"'^ 
Kingdom  of  the  Heavetu,  follomng  the  JewHtb-phfMBala^ 
.    Q«tDtf  /Ft3^t3  (maAnriA  ikdmayim).    Ob  An  erprtaikiii  A- 

1.  Tluit  Acoveii,  in  Scriptore  and  tiie  Jewkh  wntinga, «  vmik 
m  eqairalent  to  Ood.  Thru*  "  Hezekikli  tfae  kmg.'iuid  the  pr»>' 
pbet  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amos,  prayed  and  bried  to  S«atfM* 
(Dnatfn  A(ui-sAama$tai,  2  Chron.  xxxji.  20.  Comp.  2  Kiogi 
six.  14,  16.  and  Ibb.  xxxti.  14i  16.);  and  the  wicked  an; 
■aid  to  "  aet  their  month  against  the  heavent^'.  (O^Dtfa  A«A- 
Mkamayim,  Paa.  Izxiii.  8.);  while  Daniel  informs  the  prpo^ 
king  of  Babylon,  f-  thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  to  itbec^  it&ir  tbpt 
thou  shalt  have  knomi  that  the  AMV«tw(tmtf  «Ami«9«)  d»> 

'  '•  •'■•        -1     ■■'  'i 

•  Thn  writn  the  learned  Edlln  of  Calmet  U  a  rtrj  able  artfade,  ■■  Voabj,"^^ 

theBlb-Encjclop.  II.  '■!   ^i-!   ■ 

t  A  levlbla  dbcowkw  may  be  found  in  Holrray'aEaj^A  Gtito.  l.'y.  m^' 

Mi-era.  edit. -ises.  .     -    .    .  -  —'j^"   ■_■■  -'^  ■'■■'.--  ■-'  t 

t  SaeHarne'alnliodoctioli,  *c.  ■       ■    ■    ■■  -.^   - :       ■  ■<.i  :.  "t-ji^k.-U 
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rule."  (Dan.  iv.  23  or  26.)  So  'Cf^Kc  in  the  New  Testament:— 
**  The  baptism  of  John  whence  was  it  f  From  heaven  or  of 
men  f  And  thejr  reaspned  with  themselyes,  saying,  If  we  shaH 
say,  from  heaven:  he  will  say  unto  us.  Why  did  ye  not  then 
believe  him?^  (Matt  xxi.  25.  Compare  Mark  xi.  30»  31.  and 
Luke  XX.  4,  5.)—**  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and 
in  thy  sight.*'  (Luke  xv.  18,  21.) — **  A  man  can  receive 
nothing,  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.**  (John  iii.  27.) 
In  the  same  manner  such  phrases  as  these  are  used  by  the 
Talmudists  :  D^Dtt^  T2  r\2Vt2  Death  by  the  hand  of  heaven  ; 
D^Dttf  tW  bbtin^  The  name  of  heaven  is  prophaned  ;  K^n^lS 
K^Dttn  The  worship  of  heaven  ;  K^DlC^l  KJTy^^Da  By  the  help 
of.  heaven.  The  Jews  are  represented  groaning  out  under  their 
persecution,  these  words  D^Dtt^  ^K  O  heavens  !  that  is,  as  the 
^loss  renders  it,  rt'  TVl^  Ah !  Jehova^i.  "  For  they  call  God 
by  the  name  of  heaven,  because  his  habitation  is  in  heaven.'^ 
(Elias  Levit.  in  Tishbi).    Hence — 

II.  The  Kingdom  of  Heav^en  in  Matthew,  to  whom  it  is 
peculiar,  is  the  same  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  other 
evang^ists,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  variation  of  the  word  in 
the  following  passages : 


**  Hie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  handy** 

Matthew  iv.  17. 
^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:    for 
theirs  is  the  JLingdom  of  heavmt" 

chap.  y.  3. 
^  He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
hMven  is  greater  than  he,*' 

chap.  xi^.  11. 

"  It  is   given   nntn  yon  to  know  the 

mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,** 

chap.  xiil.  11. 
M  For  of  such  is  the  lungdom  of  heaven^** 

chap.  xix.  14. 


<<  The  kiogdom  of  God  is  at  hand/' 

Mark  i.  15. 

*<  Blessed  be  ye  pooi,  for  yonrs  is  the 

kingdom  of  God,*'  Lake  vi.  20. 

**  He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  greater  than  be/*        chap.  vi^.  S8. 

'<  Unto  you  it  is  given   to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,** 

chap.  viii.  10. 
^  For  of  snch  is  the  kingdom  of  CTod/* 

Mark  x.  14.  ^ 


ITI.  Both  these  expressions  refer  to  the  prophecies  of  Da- 
niel, chap.  ii.  44^  **  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the 
God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroy- 
ed :  atid  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it 
shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it 
shall  stand  for  ever  ;** — and  chap,  vii.  13,  14.,  where,  after  the 
description  of  the  four  earthly  and  tyrannical  monarchies,  i.  e. 
the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Grecian,'  and  Syro-Grecian,  and 
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tbe  destruction  of  them  ;  ft  is  added,  **  I  saw  in  the  night  Tiskms, 
and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds 
of  heareny  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  broog^t 
him  D^ar  before  him.  And  there  was  g^Fen  him  dominioB,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  langaages, 
dioidd  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominioii, 
which  shall  no^  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  wliidi  shall 
not  be  destroyed  ;*' — ^which  denote  the' beginning  and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  reig^  of  Christ,  Grod-man ;  which  was  to  sub- 
sist first  in  more  imperfect  circumstances  on  earth,  but  after- 
wards was  to  appear  xomplete  in  the  world  of  Glory ; — being 
universal  in  its  extent,  and  eternal  in  its  duration.  Hence 
IV.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  scripture  implies, 

1.  Jhe  exhibition  and  manifestation  t>f  the  Messiah.  Thusm 
Matt.  xii.  28. ''  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you,"  that  is,  hence  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Messiah.  So  in  the  passage  before  us.  See  also 
Luke  xvii.  20,  21.  So  also  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  **  Say  ye 
to  the  cities  of  Judafa,  the  kingdom  of  your  God  is  revealed.^ 
(Isa.  xl.  9.)  **  They  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  their  Measiah.'' 
(Isa.  liii.  II.)  The  Baptist,  therefore,  by  his  preaching,  stirs  up  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  to  meet  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  whidi 
was  now  to  be  manifested,  with  a  fit  repentance  and  preparation. 

2.  It  more  particularly  signifies  the  state  of  the  Measiah's 
spiritual  kingdom  on  earth  ;  or  that  gospel  state  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  which  he  has  set  up,  with  the  benefitB 
belonging  to  them  who  should  by  faith  in  him  become  the 
subjects  of  his  kingdom  and  submit  to  be  governed  by  his  laws. 
Thus  "  Jesus  preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God'* 
(Mark  i.  14.),  "  and  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God** 
(Luke  ix,  II.),  sent  his  apostles  "  to  preach 'the  kingdom  of 
God"  (ver.  2.),  and  told  the  Jews,  «  The  kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  for^h  the 
fruits  thereof."  (Matt.  xxi.  43.)  "  But  why,"  says  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  «  is  this  called  a  kingdom  f  Because  it  has  its  law$f 
all  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel  :  its  subjecis,  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  Jesus  :  and  its  king,  the  Sovereign  of  heaven 
and  earth.    N.  B.  Jesus  Christ  never  saved  a  soul  which  he  did 
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fkot  govern  ;  nor  is  this  Christ  precious  or  estimable  to  any  man 
who  does  not  feel  a  spirit  of  subjection  to  the  Divine  will,  fiat 
why  is  it  tailed  the  kingdom  of  Heavbm  f  Because  God  de« 
signed  that  his  kingdom  of  grace  here,  should  resemble  the 
kingdom  of  glory  above.  And  hence  our  Lord  teaches  us  to 
pray,  *  thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  says  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xiv.  17.),  does  not  consist  in  the  gratification  of  sensual 
passions,  or  worldly  ambition:  but  is  righteousness,  peace^ 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.**    Hence, 

3.  It  denotes,  as  appears  from  the  last  cited  passage,  **  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  accompanied  wit&  that  worship  which 
is  pure  and  holy,  worthy  of  that  God  who  is  its  institutor  and 
dtiject,''  or,  in  other  words,  the  love,  fear,  and  service  of  God, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  all  his  real  subjects.  The 
Jewish  writers  use  the  phrase  D^Dt^  mS^D  in  ^  simUar  sense, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts,  collected  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Ligfatfoot : 

^  R.  Joshua  ben  Kercha  saith.  In  reciting  the  Phylacteries, 
why  is  yottf  Hear  O  Israel  (Deut.  vi.  4.  &c),  recited  before 
that  passage  ytM  DM  rPH  ^^d  it  shall  come  to  pass  if  ye 
shall  hearken  f  (Deut.  xi.  13.  &c.).  To  wit,  that  a  man  first  take 
upon  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  then  the  yoke  of  the 
precept."  So  the  Jerusalem  Mishneh  has  it ;  but  the  Baby- 
Ionian  thus,  ^  That  a  man  first  take  upon  himself  the  yoke  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  then  the  yoke  of  Ae  precept.'* 
{Berachoth,  cap.  ii.  hal.  2.) 

"  Rabh  said  to  Rabbi  Chaiyah,  ^npDl  >m^  K^  «ym  »^ 
D^DSf  flttte  TXbV  We  Bever  saw  Rabbi  (Judah)  taking  upon 
himself  the^  kingdom  of  heaven.  Bar  Pahti  answered.  At  that  . 
time  when  he  put  his  hands  to  his  face,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Where  the  gloss  speaks  thus,  ^  We  saw 
not,  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for 
until  the  time  of  reciting  the  Phylacteries,  he  instructed  his 
scholars ;  and  when  that  time  was  come,  I  saw  him  not  inter- 
posing any  space."     (Gemara.  Bab,  ibid.  fol.  13.  2.) 

^^  Dotb  any  ease  nature  t^Let  him  wash  his  hands,  put  on  his  Phy- 
lacteries, repeat  them,  and  pray,  TXobv  D^DS^  PiX^bu  M^n  *)n  and 
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tUi  is  the  kingdom  of  beaven  folfiUed."  (Ibid.  fid.  1&  1.) 
131  Cnajl  DM  **  If  7<Ki  shall  have  explained  Shaddai,  and  di- 
Tided  the  letters  of  the  kingdom  of  hearen ;  thoa  ahalt  mdoe 
AeshadoBT  of  death  to  be  cool  to  thee  ;**  diat  is,  if  in  repeating 
dial  paange  of  the  Phylacteries,  (Dent.  Ti.  4.)  **  Hear  O  hatmA 
die  Lord  onr  God  is  one  Lord,"  &c.  yon  shdl  pronoonoe  die 
letters  distinctly  and  deliberately,  so  that  yon  shall  ha^e  soandi- 
ed  out  the  names  ci  God  rightly,  **  dion  shall  make  oooldie 
shades  of  death.''  For  thesame  gloss  had  said  tJi  j/av  HMnp 
^  The  repeating  of  thai  passage,  *  Hear  O  Israel/  &c.  is  the 
taking  the  kmgdom  of  heaven  npon  thee.  But  the  repeatiiq^ 
€^  thai  place,  *  And  it  fiball  be  if  thon  shall  hearken,'  kc 
(Dent.  xi.  13.),  mSD  VOT  rhlp  MTT  i»  the  taking  die  -yoke 
of  the  precept  upon  you."    (Ibid  Col.  2.  in  the  gloss.) 

'**^  Rabban  Gamaliel  recited  his  Phylacterical  prayeis  on  die 
Tery  n^t  of  his  nuptials.  And  when  his  scholars  said  onto 
him,  Hast  thou  not  taught  us.  Oh  our  master,  that  a  brid^;nMNB 
is  freed  from  the  reciting  his  Phylacteries  the  first  night  f 
He  answered,  I  will  not  hearken  to  you,  nor  will  I  lay  aside  die 
kingrdom  of  hearen  from  me,  no  not  for  an  hour."  (In  eodem 
cap.  ii.  tract.  Berac.  hal.  5.) 

^  What  is  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heayen  f  In  like  manner 
as  they  lay  the  yoke  upon  an  ox,  that  he  may  be  serviceable^  and, 
if  he  bear  not  the  yoke,  he  becomes  unprofitable  :  so  it  becomes 
a  man  first  to  take  the  yoke  upon  himself,  and  to  serve  in  all 
things  with  it,but  if  be  cast  it  off,  he  is  unprofitable ;  as  it  is  said^ 
*  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear,'  What  means  *  In  fear  T  The  same  that 
is  written,  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom/ 
And  this  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    {Zohar  in  Levii.  fol.  53.) 

**  The  scholars  of  ben  Zaccai  asked,  why  a  servant  was  to 
be  bored  through  the  ear,  rather  than  through  some  other  part 
of  the  body  ?  He  answered.  When  he  heard  with  the  ear  those 
words  from  Mount  Sinai,  *  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Lord  be* 
fore  my  face,'  he  broke  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  irom 
him,  and  took  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  flesh  and  blood." 
(Jens.  Kidduahinii  fol.  69.  4) 

*^  If  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  adds  the  doctor,  ^  in  these 
and  other  such  places,  which  it  would  be  too  much  to  heap 
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together,  they  mean  the  inward  loye  and  fear  of  Gk>d|  which 
indeed  they  seem  to  do,  so  far  they  agree  with  omr.gofspel  8en9et 
which  asserts  the  inward  tmd  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  espe- 
cially. And  if  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  Behold  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  you  (Luke  xvii.  21.),  be  suited  to  this 
sense  of  the  nation  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  is 
nothing  sounds  hard  or  rough  in  them :  for,  it  is  as  much  as  if 
be  had  said,  *  Do  you  think  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  come 
with  some  remarkable  observation,  or  f«m  voaxvc  ^rraa^aq  with 
much  shew?  Your  very  schools  teach,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  a  man/'    But, 

4.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  orof  Grod,  in  the  Scriptures,  un- 
questionably signifies  the  state  of  Glory,  or  that  heavenly  king- 
dom in  whicn  all  pious  persons,  or,  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  Christ's  kingdom  of  Grace  on  earth,  shall  enjoy  endless 
felicity  with  God  in  heaven.  As  when  it  is  said,  ^'  Blessed 
are  they  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  v.  10.),  i.  e.  <^  Great  is 
their  reward  in  heaven.".  (Ver.  12.)  "  Not  every  one  that 
saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Pather*"  (Matt.  vii.  21.) 
^  It  is  better  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  one  eye, 
than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell."  (Mark  ix.  46,  47. 
See  also  Matt.  xiii.  40,  43.  xxv.  34,  46.  Luke  xii.  32,  33. 
1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.    Gal.  v.  21.)* 


^n  titt  SacreH  9oetrs  of  tbt  fUtbrmi^. 


Op  Parallelism. 

4.  Introverted  Parallels. — These  are  stanzas  so  constructed, 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be 


•  Vide  J}n.  Lightfoot,  Wbitby,  Doddridge,  and  A.Clarke  in  loco ;  Jos.  Mede's 
Works,  folio,  pp.  103,  104. ;  Dr.  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the 
Gospels,  p.  136.,  &c.  •  ^ 
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parallel  with  the  last;  the  ieoond  with  the  penoltimate,  or  last 
bat  one ;  and  so  on  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inwar4» 
or,  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre.  Dr.  Jebb, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  species  of 
parallelism,  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several  apposite 
examples,  from  which  we  select  some  of  the  foUowing^^  adding 
a  few  of  our  own. 

MjioD,  If  thine heirt  be  wiM| 

My  heart  also  abaU  r^olce} 

Tea,  my  reina  ahaU  rejoice} 
When  thy  Upa  apeak  right  thinga.  Prov.  xzttl.  15^  16L 

Unto  thee  do  I  lift  mine  eyea,  O  thoa  that  dwelleat  In  the  heaveoa; 

Behold,  aa  the  eyea  of  aenranta  to  the  hand  of  their  nnateni; 

Aa  the  eyea  of  a  maiden  to  the  liand  of  iier  miatreaa; 
Even  ao  lo<^  onr  eyea  to  JelioTah  car  Ckki,  nntil  lie  have  mer^  npan  «• 

PaiL  <*¥¥fll.  1,'t* 

And  he  aiiall  lift  np  n  aignal  to  the  natlona ; 

And  he  ahall  gather  theontoaata  of  larael. 

And  the  diaperaed  of  Jndah  ahall  he  ocUect, 
FhMn  the  fonr  eztremltleaof  the  earth.  Ian.ii.  It 

In  that  day,  there  ahall  be  SYeoltlaa  In  the  land  of  Egypt, 

filpealdng  the  langnage  of  Canaan,  , 

And  awearingnnto  Jehorah  God  of  hoata; 
One  of  them  ahall  be  called  the  City  of  the  Son.  baa.  lii.  IS. 

Behold,  I  have  created  the  amith. 

Who  bloweth  np  the  coala  into  a  lire, 

And  prodaceth  Inatmmenta  according  to  Ida  work ; 
And  I  have  created  the  deatroyer  to  lay  waate.  laa.  Dr.  IS- 

At  that  time  ahall  a  gift  be  bronght  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  hoata, 
From  a  people  atretcfaed  out  In  length,  and  amoothed  ; 
And  fh>m  a  people  terrible  ft^m  the  flrat,  and  hitherto  ; 
A  nation  meted  oat  by  line,  and  trodden  down ; 
Whoae  land  the  riven  have  nooriahed  ;* 
To  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  God  of  hoata,  to  Mount  Skin. 

Ian.zva.T. 


/ 


•  <*  A  learned  friend^"  aaya  Bp.   Lowth,  ^  baa  auggeated  to  me  aiite 
explanation  of  the  word.    2^^;^,  Syr.  an<i  2^(^21,  Chald.  aignify  ub^r^mmami 

agreeably  to  which,  the  verb  might  signify  io  nmnrUk.    Thia  wonki  perleei^ 
I*  well  snit  the  Nile :  whereaa  nothing  can  be  more  diacordant  than  tlie  M«  if 

•polling  and  plondering :  for,  to  the  innndntlon  of  the  MUe  Efeypt  owed  efOT 
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And  it  ihall  come  to  pan  in  that  day ; 
Jebotah  shall  maaa  a  gathering  of  hk  fmft : 
FVom  the  flood  of  the  Htot  ; 
To  the  atreim  of  Egypt : 
And  ye  ahall  be  gleaned  np,  one  by  one  ; 
O  ye  aona  of  Inrael. 

And  it  ahall  cone  to  paia  in  that  day ; 
The  great  trompet  ahall  be  aonaded: 
And  thoaeahali  come^  who  wereperUhingin  the  land  of  AaayHa  ^ 
And  thoae  who  were  diaperaedin  theland'of  £gypt| 
And  they  shall  bow  themaelYee  down  before  Jchorah ; 
In  the  bdy  monntain.  In  J^msaleia.  Isa.  zzrll.  IS,  13. 

^  In  these  two  stanzas  of  Isaiab,  figoratiFely  in  the  firsti  and 
literally  in  the  second,  is  predicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  jfrom 
their  several  dispersions.  The  first  line  of  each  stanza  is 
parallel  with  the  sixth ;  the  second  with  the  fifth ;  and  the  third 
with  the  fourth:  also,  on  comparing  the  stanzas  one  with 
another,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  are  constructed  with  the  utmart 
precision  of  mutual  correspondence ;  danse  harmonizing  with 
clause,  and  line  respectively  with  line :  the  first  line  of  the  first 
stanza  with  the  first  line  of  the  second,  and  so  throughout.'' 


thing ;  the  fertility  of  the  aoil,  and  the  rery  aoil  itself.  Besides,  the  OTerflowiaf 
of  the  Nile  came  on  by  gentle  degrees,  eorering,  without  laying  waate,  the 
eonntry.**    It  will  be  percelTed  that  the  rendering  of  ^\r^  futmriskid  goes  upon 

TT 

the  supposition  that  this  propheey  waa  addressed  to  Egypt ;  and  from  all  the 
drcomstances  detailed  of  the  eoonfry,  in  tills  chapter,  it  appears  highly  probable. 
Bp.  Lowth  espouses,  and  Tory  ably  illnstrates,  this  opfaiioo ;  whose  work  we 
cordially  recommend  to  our  readers ;  merely  obserring,  for  the  Ulnstration  of  thia 
passage,  in  what  manner  he  onderstanda  the  Tarieus  expressioni  i — sirttektd  out 
in  ^tngtkf  I.e.  being  one  long  Tale,  as  Egypt  Is;  its  length  beinf^  750  miles, 
while  its  breadth  is  bat  two  or  three  days*  Jonmey ;  twMiofJbstf— either  referring 
to  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests^  who  made  their  bodiea  smooth  by  shaTlng 
off  the  hair  (see  Herodot.  ii.  87.},  or  rather,  to  the  coni|tfy*8  being  made  amoolh, 
perfectly  plain  and  level,  by  the  orerflowing  of  the  Nile  :-^«elecf  oaf  if  line, 
referring  to  the  necessity  of  haring  reconrse  to  menSnration  in  Egypt,  alter  the 
imindation  of  the  Nile  i-^^roddtn  down,  alluding  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  tillage 
tn  nee  among  the  Egyptians ;— when  the  ground  was  somewhat  dry,  and  the  aeed 
aown,  they  sent  in  their  cattle  to  tread  hi  the«feed«  Herodot.  lib.  11.  and  Diodoma 
Mb,!.    Biitaeepp,S41'*S4i.«»pra« 
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te  Ae  Mtt  whMe  itraagth  b  is  TWe  : 
The  pane^cfs  in  wiMMe  heart  are  Hm  WBjs ; 
Is  the  valley  of  Baca  toake  it  a  ipriag. 
The  raia  abo  illeth  the  poob  ; 
Thej  go  firoB  etreagth  to  etreagth  ; 
He  ahall  appear  heinre  God  IB  ZioB.  FnL  Izzziv.  5— 7. 

^  The  fiiBt  and  sixth  lines  are  here  ooosidered,  at  'oDCCy  ai 
constmcHvely  parallel^  and  as  affording  a  eamiinmoms  sense: 
the  intermediate  four  lines  may  be  acooonted  parenthetical; 
the  second,  constmctively  parallel  with  the  fifth ;  and  the  third, 
with  the  fourth.    The  first  line  seems  to  contain  the  character  of 
a  confirmed  proficient  in  religion^ — ki$  strength  u  in  God  ;  the 
sixth  line  to  describe  his  final  beatification, — he  shall  appear 
before  Ood  in  Zion.    The  intermediate  quatrain  may  be  re- 
garded as  descriptive  of  the  intermediate  oourse  pursued  bj 
those  who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy :  they  are  pasBengen; 
but  they  know  their  destination,  and  they  long  for  it ;  at  a 
distance  from  the  temple  (the  mystical  **  sapientum  tempU 
»erenaj*)f  they  are  anxious  to  arrive  there ;  the  very  highways  to 
Jerusalem  are  in  their  heart    And  what  is  the  oonsequencef 
Affection  smooths  all  difliculties:  the  parched  and  sandy  desert 
becomes   a    rich  well-watered  valley;    and  they   cheerfully 
advance  from  strength  to  strength  ;  from  one  degree  of  virtuous 
proficiency  to  another." 

Tlic  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold : 
The  work  of  men's  hands ; 

They  have  months,  but  they  speak  not  \ 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  months ; 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them : 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them.  Psal.  czxxt.  15—18. 

*^  The  parallelisms  here  marked  out,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
found  accurate :— In  the  first  line,  we  have  the  idolatrous  heathen;-^ 
in  the  eighth,  those  who  put  their  trust  in  idols : — in  the  second 
line,  the  fabrication ; — ^in  the  seventh,  the  fabricators : — in  the 
third  line,  mouths  without  articulation ; — in  the  sixth,  mouths 
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'  without  breath :— «in  the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  vision  ;««4Uid, 
in  the  fifth  line,  ears  without  the  sense  of  hearing.  • 

**  The  parallelism  of  the  extreme  members,  may  be  rendered 
yet  more  evident,  by  reducing  the  passage  into  quatrains;  thus  :— 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  sUrer  and  gold ; 

The  work  of  men*8  hand ; 

Thej  who  make  them  are  Uke  onto  them ; 
So  are  all  they  who  pot  their  trust  in  them. 

They  have  months,  bnt  the j  speak  not ; 

lliey  hare  eyes,  bnt  they  see  not ; 

They  have  ears,  bat  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  months. 

^  The  construction  of  the  original  passage,  though  artificial,  is 
easy:  the  parallelism,  though  involved,  is  unembarrassed:  and 
perhaps  it  may  be.  no  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  this,  and 
similar  instances  of  obvious  and  ejictended  parallelism,  may  have 
been  provided,  among  other  purposes,  as  so  many  moulds  and 
forms,  by  means  of  which  shape  and  consistency  may  hereafter 
be  g^ven  to  passages,  at  present,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible,  at 
least  hard  to  be  understood.  We  have  seen*  that,  in  some  four 
lined  stanzas,  the  sense  is  not  directly,  but  alternately  con- 
tinuous :  something  not  dissimilar,  may  be  analogically  expected, 
in  stanzas  of  eight  lines  or  of  ten ;  and  in  the  introverted,  no 
less  than  in  the  alternate  stanza :  the  first  line  and  the  tenth,  for 
example,  of  some  hitherto  obscure  passage,  may,  very  possibly, 
be  not  only  parallel  in  construction,  but  consecutive  in  sense ; 
in  like  manner,  the  second  line,  with  the  ninth ;  and  so  through- 
out, in  the  introverted  order.  This  indeed,  is  at  present  no 
more  than  an  hypothetical  case ;  but  the  bare  possibility  of  its 
real  existence  may  serve  to  shew,  that  these  technical  niceties 
are  by  no  means  unimportant/'f 

"  TTiere  is  in  Hebrew  poetry,'*  says  the  same  writer,  "  an  arti- 
fice of  construction  much  akin  to  the  introverted  parallelism,  which 
1  will  endeavour  to  describe.    Distichs,  it  is  well  known,  were 
,  usually  constructed  with  a  view  to  alternate  recitation,    or 
chaunting,  by  the  opposite  divisions  of  the  choir,  in  Jewish 

■- 

*  Page  80  mpra.  t  ^'  Jefab's  Sacred  literature,  pp.  63—59.        ^ 

VOL,  I.  3  O 
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parallel  with  the  last;  the  second  with  the  penultimate,  or  last 
but  one ;  and  so  on  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward, 
or,  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre.  Dr.  Jebb, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  species  of 
parallelism,  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several  apposite 
examples,  from  which  we  select  some  of  the  following,  adding 
a  few  of  our  own. 

My  ton,  if  thine  heart  be  wise  | 

My  heart  alto  aball  r^oice; 

Yea,  Biy  reina  shaU  rejoice; 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things.  Pror.  xziU.  15, 10. 

Unto  thee  do  I  lift  mine  eyes,  O  thon  that  dwellest  in  theheaTena; 

Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  hand  of  their  mastem; 

As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress; 
Even  so  look  onr  eyes  to  JehoTah  onr  God,  until  he  haTe  mercj  vpoa  ■!« 

Fsal.  cxim.  1, 9. 

And  he  shall  lift  ap  a  signal  to  the  nations ; 

And  he  shall  gather  the  oatoasts  of  Israel, 

And  the  dispersed  of  Jndah  shall  he  oollect, 
Vnm  the  foor  extremities  of  the  earth.  Isa,  xi.  IS. 

In  that  day,  there  shall  be  five  cities  In  the  land  of  Egypt, 

3peaking  the  language  of  Canaan,  . 

And  swearing  nnto  Jehorab  God  of  hosts; 
One  of  them  shall  be  called  the  City  of  the  Snn.  Iml  ziz.  18. 

Behold,!  hare  created  the  smith. 
Who  blowetb  np  the  coals  into  a  Are, 
And  prodaceth  instruments  according  to  his  work ; 

And  I  hare  created  the  destroyer  to  lay  waste.  Isa.  Bf .  10-  • 

At  that  time  shall  a  gift  be  brought  to  Jeho?ah  the  God  of  boats, 
From  a  people  stretched  out  in  length,  and  smoothed ; 
And  Pcom  a  people  terrible  ft^m  the  first,  and  hitherto  j 
A  nation  meted  out  by  line,  and  trodden  down ; 
Whose  land  the  rlTers  baTO  nourished  ;* 
^  To  the  place  of  the  name  of  JehoTah  God  of  hosts,  to  Mount  Son. 

lMuxiriH.7. 


# 
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•  ^  A  learned  friend,"  says  Bp.   Lowth,  "  has  suggested  to  me  aAoth« 
explanation  of  the  word.    ^^^,  Syr.  and  ^p^,  Chald.  aignify  ii&ar,  ammbm; 

T«»  T    • 

agreeably  to  which,  the  Terb  might  signify  io  iMurlfA.    This  would  perltetl|f 
M-  well  suit  the  Nile :  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  discordant  tbaii  tlio  Idea  if 

spoiling  and  plundering :  for,  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  E^ypt  vw^i  efciy 
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And  it  riiall  come  to  pass  in  tliat  day ; 
Jeliotah  shall  make  a  gatherings  of  his  fruit : 
From  the  flood  of  the  riTer  j 
To  the  stretoi  of  Egypt : 
And  ye  ihall  be  gleaned  np,  one  by  one ; 
O  ye  sons  of  Israel. 

And  it  ahall  come  to  pass  in  that  day ; 
The  great  trumpet  shall  be  sounded: 
And  those  shall  come,  who  were  perishing  in  the  land  of  Assyria  ^ 
And  those  who  were  dispersed  in  the  land  of  Egypt; 
And  they  shall  bow  themseWes  down  before  Jdiovah ; 
In  the  holy  mountain,  In  J^msalem.  Isa.  xzrii.  IS,  13. 

**  In  these  two  stanzas  of  Isaiah,  figuratively  in  the  first,  and 
literally  in  the  second,  is  predicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  several  dispersions.  The  first  line  of  each  stanza  is 
parallel  with  the  sixth;  the  second  with  the  fifth;  and  the  third 
with  the  fourth:  also,  on  comparing  the  stanzas  one  with 
another,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  are  constructed  with  the  utmost 
precision  of  mutual  correspondence ;  clause  harmonizing  with 
clause,  and  line  respectively  with  line :  the  first  line  of  the  first 
stanza  with  the  first  line  of  the  second,  and  so  throughout." 


thing;  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  very  soil  itself.  Besides,  the  OTerflowing 
of  the  Nile  came  on  by  gentle  degrees,  ooTering,  without  laying  waste,  the 
country.*'    It  will  be  perceived  that  the  rendering  of  l^\^  nourishtd  goes  upon 

T  T 

the  supposition  that  this  prophecy  was  addressed  to  Egypt ;  and  from  all  the 
circumstances  detailed  of  the  country,  in  this  chapter,  it  appears  highly  probable. 
Bp.  Lowth  espouses,  and  Tery  ably  illustrates,  this  opinion ;  whose  work  we 
cordially  recommend  to  our  readers ;  merely  obsenring,  for  the  illustration  of  this 
passage,  in  what  manner  he  understands  the  Tarieus  expressions : — ttretehtd  out 
in  ijBngtky  i.e.  being  one  long  Tale,  as  Egypt  is;  its  length  being  750  miles, 
while  its  breadth  is  but  two  or  three  days*  Journey  j^^finoofJUd— either  referring 
to  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  made  their  bodies  smooth  by  shaving 
off  the  hair  (see  Herodot.  ii.  87.},  or  rather,  to  the  country's  being  made  smooth, 
perfectly  plain  and  level,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  : — meted  out  hjf  Une^ 
referring  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  mensuration  in  Egr3T^  ^^^  ^® 
iniindation  of  the  Nile :— frodden  down,  alluding  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  tillage 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians ; — when  the  gnround  was  somewhat  dry,  and  the  seed 
sown,  they  sent  in  their  cattle  to  tread  in  the<«eed.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  and  Diodoms 
lib,  i.    But  see  pp.  241— 84».  mj^a* 
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BleMod  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee  : 
The  passeBgera  in  whoee  heart  are  the  ways ; 
In  the  yalley  of  Baca  make  it  a  springy, 
The  rain  also  filleth  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength  ; 
He  shall  appear  hefore  God  in  Zion.  Psai.  Uzziv.  5—7. 

^  The  fiiist  and  sixth  lines  are  here  considered,  at  once,  as 
constructively  parallel,  and  as  affording  a  continucfus  sense: 
the  intermediate  four  lines  may  be  accounted  parenthetical; 
the  second,  constructively  parallel  with  the  fifth ;  and  the  third, 
with  the  fourth.  The  first  line  seems  to  contain  the  character  of 
a  confirmed  proficient  in  religion, — his  strength  is  in  God  ;  the 
sixth  line  to  describe  his  final  beatification, — he  shall  appear 
before  God  in  Zion.  The  intermediate  quatrain  may  be  re- 
garded as  descriptive  of  the  intermediate  course  pursued  by 
those  who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy :  they  are  passengen ; 
but  they  know  their  destination,  and  they  long  for  it;  at  a 
distance  from  the  temple  (the  mystical  ^^  sapientum  templa 
serena^^),  they  are  anxious  to  arrive  there ;  the  very  highways  to 
Jerusalem  are  in  their  heart  And  what  is  the  consequence  f 
Affection  smooths  all  difficulties :  the  parched  and  sandy  desert 
becomes  a  rich  well-watered  valley;  and  they  cheerfully 
advance  from  strength  to  strength ;  from  one  degree  of  virtuous 
proficiency  to  another." 

Tlie  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold  : 
The  work  of  men's  hands  ; 

They  have  months,  but  they  speak  not; 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths ; 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them : 
€k>  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them.  Psal.  cxzxt.  15—18. 

^  The  parallelisms  here  marked  out,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
found  accurate :— In  the  first  line,  we  have  the  idolatrous  heathen;^- 
in  the  eighth,  those  who  put  their  trust  in  idols : — ^in  the  second 
line,  the  fabrication ; — ^in  the  seventh,  the  fabricators : — in  the 
third  line,  mouths  without  articulation  ;^n  the  sixtib,  mouths 
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behalf  of  mankind.  Special  motives  to  call  forth  suitable  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  are  urged ;  particularly  in  the  ninth  and 
sixteenth  verses;  which  verees  are  both  constructed  in  the 
manner  just  described : 

For  he  hath  satisfied  the*  craving^  soyl ; 

And  the  famished  soul  he  hath  filied  with  goodness.         Ver.  9. 

Here  are  two  pair  of  terms,  conveying  the  two  notions  of  com- 
plete destitution  by  famine;  and  of  equally , complete  relief 
administered  by  the  divine  bounty.  The  notion  of  relief,  as 
best  fitted  to  express  gratitude,  was  obviously  that,  to  which 
prominence  was  to  be  given ;  and  this,  accordingly  was  effected 
by  placing  it  first  and  last ;  the  idea  of  destitution,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  painful  one,  and  not  in  unison  with  the  hilarity 
of  grateful  adoration7had  the  centra^  that  is,  the  less  important 
place  assigned  it ;  while,  even  there,  the  rapid  succession  and 
duplication  of  the  craving  soul  and  the  famished  souly  by 
marking  the  extremity  of  past  affliction,  but  heightens  the 
enjoyment  of  the  glad  conclusion — he  hath  filled  with  good' 
ness  I  And  thus,  the  worst,  and  the  least  trusts  worthy,  of 
the  troops  of  Nestor,  are  compelled  to  fight :  and  the  victory  is 
signal  and  complete. 

**  Let  us  now  change  the  arrangement  of  the  couplet :  let  us 
suppose  it  to  have  been  written : — 

For  the  craTing  sonl  he  hath  satisfied ; 

And  hath  filled  with  goodness  the  famished  soul : 

and  is  it  not  manifest,  not  merely  that  the  beauty  of  the  passage 
would  have  been  destroyed,  but  that  the  very  object  of  the 
Psalmist  would  have  been  defeated  f  The  sense  of  relief  would 
have  been  marred  and  incomplete.  The  notion  of  famine, 
meeting  us  at  the  commencement,  and  haunting  us  at  the  close, 
must  have  checked  the  genial  flow  of  grateful  feeling.  The 
weakest  forces  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  the  heroes 
pressed  and  pent  up  between  them,  what  could  ensue  but  dis- 
comfiture and  downfall  ? 
**  Again : 

For  he  hath  destroyed  the  gates  of  brass ; 

And  the  bars  of  iron  he  bath  smitten  asunder.  .  .  ver.  16. 

3g2 
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To  this  couplet  the  reader  may,  for  himself,  apply  a  similar 
plan  of  criticimi ;  and  having  done  so,  he  will  feel  abundantly 
convinced  that  not  only  a  great  poetical,  but  a  great  mend  lom^ 
would  be  sustained,  were  we  to  invert  the  order,  and  read : 

For  the  gates  of  hnm  he  hath  deftroyed ; 
And  bath  smitten  atvnder  the  ban  of  iron : 

By  such  a  commencement  and  conclusion,  the  soul  would  be 
imprisoned :  but  it  is  only  with  ^  a  free  spirit'  that  we  can  duly 
celebrate  the  praises  of  Almighty  God.'' 

**  Under  this  head,  one  other  example  will  suffice :  it  is  a 
noble  burst  of  moral  indignation : 

'   Woe  imto  them  who  call  eyil  good,  and  good  evil ; 
Who  pntdarkneia  for  light,  and  light  for  darkneaa; 
Who  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.  las.  v*  tH 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that,  in  this  triplet,  emit 
darknesSf  and  biiterness,  are  so  disposed  as  to  retain  throughout, 
their  *  bad  pre-eminence/ 

'*  The  figure  of  speech,  fdr  such  it  many  be  called,  the  grfoundi 
and  reasons  of  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  explain,  has  not 
been  unnoticed  by  commentators  and  critics ;  several,  indeed, 
have  observed  the  phtsnomenon  ;  but  not  one,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  has  hitherto  explored  the  rationale  of  it.  Some  are  disposed 
to  maintain  that  it  is  purely  classical ;  and  it  does  sometimes 
occur  in  Greek  dnd  Latin  authors ;  but  it  is  so  prevalent,  and  so 
peculiarly  marked  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  that  it  may  be  justly 
accounted  a  Hebraism ;  and,  as  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  a 
feature  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Rhetoricians  have  given  it  various 
names;  for  example,  m/'iio'f;,  chiasmus,  synchysist  epanados: 
the  last  is  its  most  frequent  appellation.  That,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  introverted  parallelism,  is  a  species  of 
epanados ;  and,  in  every  instance  of  it,  the  reasons  may  be 
clearly  shewn,  why  this  order  has  been  chosen."* 

Such  are  the  nature  and  the  various  kinds  of  parallelism,  er 
that  sententious  style,  which  is  the  grand  characteristic  sf 
Hebrew   poetry.      This  pervades  the  whole  of  the  poetical 

•  Sacred  literatore,  pp.  59—65.;  where  see  some  examples  Arom  the  ClaHlei. 
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writings :  for  though  there  are,  indeed,  many  passages  highlj 
figtufative,  and  infinitely  sublime;  yet  all  of  them 'manifestly 
assume  a  sententious  form.  There  are  some  too,  and  those  not 
inelegant,  which  possess  little  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
poetry  than  the  versification,  and  that  tersepess  or  adaptation  of 
the  sentences,  which  constitutes  so  important  a  part  even  of  the 
harmony  of  verse.  This  is  manifest  in  inost  of  the  didactic 
psalms,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  the  matter,  order,  diction, 
and  thoughts  of  which  are  clearly  historical ;  but  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  sentences  wholly  poetical.  The  Hebrew  poets 
frequently  express  a  sentiment  with  the  utmost  brevity  and 
simplicity,  illustrated  by  no  circumstances,  adorned  with  no 
epithets  (which  in  truth  they  seldom  use) ;  they  afterwards  call 
in  the  aid  of  ornament ;  they  repeat,  they  vary,  they  amplify 
the  same  sentiment ;  and  adding  one  or  more  sentences,  as  we 
have  seen,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  they  express  the 
same^  or  a  similar,  or  often  a  contrary  sentiment,  in  nearly  the 
same  form  of  words.  Of  these  three  modes  of  ornament  they 
make  the  most  frequent  use,  namely,  the  amplification  of  the 
same  ideas,  the  accumulation  of  others,  and  the  opposition,  or 
,  antithesis,  of  such  as  are  contrary  to  each  other.  They,  as  has 
been  exemplified,  dispiise  the  corresponding  sentences  in  regular 
distichs  adapted  to  each  other,  and  of  an  equal  length,  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  things  answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words, 
as  the  son  of  Sirach  says  of  the  worlLs  of  Grod,  two  and  twOf 
one  against  the  other.  These  forms,  again,  are  diversified  by 
notes  of  admiration,  comparison,  negation,  and  more  particu- 
larly interrogation;  whence  a  singular  degree  of  force  and 
elevation  is  frequently  added  to  the  composition. 

Every  language  possesses  a  peculiar  genius  and  character,  on 
which  depend  the  principles  of  the  versification,  and  in  a  great 
measure,  the  style  or  colour  of  the  poetic  diction.  In  Hebrew 
the  frequent,  or  rather,  perpetual  splendour  of  the  sentences,  and 
the  accurate  recurrence  of  the  clauses,  seem  absolutely  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  verse :  so  that  what  in  any  other  language 
would  appear  a  superfluous  and  tiresome  repetition,  in  this 
cfinnot  be  oknitted  without  injury  to  the  poetry*  This  excellence, 
therefore,  the  sententious  style  possesses  in  the  Hebrew  poetry. 
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dull  it  BCfewiMrily  preyenia  a  prosaic  modfe  of  exfrnnkHi,  and 
always  reduces  a  coo^osition  to  a  kind  of  metrical  femu  For, 
as  Cicero  remarks,  **  in  certain  forms  of  expressiciii  there  exislB 
aach  adegree  tff  conciseness,  that  a  sort  of  metrical  arnmgeme&t 
follows  of  conrae.  For,  when  words  or  sentences  dUrectly  cor- 
respond, or  where  contraries  are  opposed  exactly  to  each  other, 
cff  eren  when  words  of  a  simflar  spnnd  run  parallel,  the  compo- 
.«ition  will  in  general  haye  a  metrical  cadence/'  It  ponsesroi, 
.however,  great  force  in  other  respects,  and  prodnoea  se?^ 
lal  great  and  reinarkable  beaqties  of  composition.  For,  ai 
the  sacred  poems  derive  from  this  source  a  great  pari  of  didr 
.elegance,  harmony,  and  splendour,  so  they  are  not  unfirequealiy 
indebted  to  it  for  their  sublimity  and  strength.  FVeqiieiil.fyMl 
laconic  sentences  render  the  composition  remarkdbly  cxmoK^ 
.harmonious,  an4  animated;  the  brevity  itself  impKarta  to  il 
additional  strength,  and,  Iieing  contracted  within  a 
•  apace,  it  has  a  more  energetic  and  pointed  effect.  A^d, 
this  artifice  of  composition  seld<»n  fails  to  |nrodnce  m 
>  agreeable  and  measured  cadence,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
Tvould  have  imparted  to  their  poetry,  had  we  be^i  masten  sf 
their  versification,  an  exquisite  d^pree  of  beanty  and  gfaee» 
In  the  sententious  style,  therefore,  we  fi^d*  if  dot  a  rule  nrf 
principle,  at  least  a  characteristic  of  the  sacred  poetry :  insomach 
that  in  Hebrew  the  word  *)^DtD  (JUizmaTf  or  Psalm),  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology,  is  expressive  of  a  composition  cut  or 
divided,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  into  short  and  equal  sentences.* 


*  "  *lDt  (^o"Mn^)  ^®  ^^^  off*  b®  proned,  nanofly,  tbe  saperflooas  and  InxuriMl 

-T 

braochei  of  treei.     Hence  n*)^Dt  (^''"^oA)   a  branch  or  twig;    n*)DtD 

{Maxuutirah)  a  pnuing.hook. '  Alio  ")2Dt-  ('^•msmt)  he  sang  or  chanted  ^  he  cit 

••  • 

his  voice  hj  the  notes  in  singing,  or  divided  it.    'y^  (^^)  aigntfiea  si^fiif 
with  the  Toice  (Tocal  mosic):  p;)  {Nagan)  to  play  npon  an  inatrmnent.    ^ 


-T 


IXiwmm)  implies  either  Tocal  or  instnimental  meTody.    Thos  *Y^23TD  JVIB 

*^^  {Biiuginoih  mixmor  gJUr^  see  Psal.  Ixrii.  1.}  I  think  meana  a  ■gfi'fnif 

tomg^  aeeomptmUtd  with  muHe,  Thns  I  suppose  mifsior  to  dsnntn  isajsjir,  «r 
nvmbers,  what  the  Greelu  called  ^fAw  (Bjfikmom).  It  nay  alao  he  voreiaseo 
dhitely  referred  to  the  former  and  original  sesse  of  the  root,-«i  aif«lfyhv» 
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Critical  aia  Wvtovital  0iAitttf 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  TBE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIFTUIMSS. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


Thi  connection  of  erery  mode  of  comnranicating  the  will  of  God  to  Ban, 
with  moral  and  eternal  purposes,  is  a  featniie  of  divine  rerelation  never  to  be 
overlooked  ;  and  Sacred  History  is  hot  a  part  of  that  revelation.  In  preparing 
mankind  for  another  world,  the  universal  parent  has  adopted  and  recorded  a 
certain  process  with  individuals,  with  families,  and  with  nations.  In  this. 

The  Historical  Books  form  part  of  those  Scriptures  which  were  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  are,  therefinre,  free  from  error,  and  to 
be  resorted  to  **  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  Instruction  in  righteomi- 
neM.**  The  writers  of  these  books  every  where  display  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  God,  as  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  mere 
human  foresight  or  penetration ;  while  the  numerous  predictions  which  they 
recorded,  and  above  all,  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  fully  eonlim 
their  claims  to  inspiration. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  Historical  Books,  that  they  are 
collections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  were  carefully 
kept  by  the  priests  or  other  publicly^ppointed  persons.*  These  collections, 
though  generally  made  while  the  etents  were  fresh  in  memory,  and  by  persona 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  relate,  appear  to 
have  been  thrown  into  their  present  form,  and  to  have  received  some  additionsy  at 
a  much  later  period.  Hence  the  days  when  the  transactions  took  place  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  being  long  since  past  (1  Sam.  ix.9.} ;  and  things  are  frequedtly 
mentioned  as  remaining  to  ihi$  dap.  (Josh,  iv.9.;  v.  9.;  vii.26.;  viii.  99.  j  z.87.} 


poem  cal  into  short  Mnlenees,  and  pruntd  from  every  luzuriancy  of  expression, 
which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Prose  com. 
position  is  called  nn^^lt^  (SMuckak)  loose  or  f^ee,  diffused^with  no  respect  to 

T  S 

rule ;  like  a  wild  tree,  luxuriant  on  every  side  in  its  leaves  and  branches.  Metrical 
language  is  n*)Dt  (^<Mr<>^)  ^*'  **^^  pnanBd  on  every  side  into  sentence^  ^^ 

branches,  distributed  into  a  certain  form  and  order;  as  vines,  which  the  vine- 
dresser corrects  with  his  pmning-knife,  and  adjusts  into  form."  Bp.  Lowth  On 
the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  iii.  iv. 

*  Josephus  mentions  genealogical  registers,  as  distinct  from  the  twenty-two 
canonical  books ;  and  which  contained  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  priests  for  a 
succession  of  20OO  years.  He  mentions,  also,  histories  written  by  others, 
respectable  for  thehr  consistency.    Cont.  Appion,  lib  i. 
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that  if  neeeBsarily  prevenia  a  prosaic  mod^  of  exprefision,  and 
always  reduces  a  composition  to  a  kind  of  metrical  form.  For, 
as  Cicero  remarks,  '*  in  certain  forms  of  expression  there  exists 
such  a  degree  of  conciseness,  that  a  sort  of  metrical  arrangemeDt 
follows  of  course.  For,  when  words  or  sentences  directly  cor- 
respond, or  where  contraries  are  opposed  exactly  to  each  other, 
or  even  when  words  of  a  similar  S9und  run  parallel,  the  compo- 
sition will  in  general  have  a  metrical  cadence."  It  possesses, 
however,  great  force  in  other  respects,  and  produces  seve- 
ral great  and  remarkable  beauties  of  composition.  For,  as 
the  sacred  poems  derive  from  this  source  a  great  part  of  their 
elegance,  harmony,  and  splendour,  so  they  are  not  unfrequendy 
indebted  to  it  for  their  sublimity  and  strength.  Frequent  and 
laconic  sentences  render  the  composition  remarkably  concise, 
.  harmonious,  an4  animated ;  the  brevity  itself  imparts  to  it 
additional  strength,  and,  being  contracted  within  a  narrower 
space,  it  hais  a  more  energetic  and  pointed  effect.  Apd,  since 
this  artifice  of  composition  seldom  fails  to  produce  in  prose  an 
agreeable  and  measured  cadence,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
>irould  have  imparted  to  their  poetry,  had  we  been  masters  of 
their  versification,  an  exquisite  degree  of  beauty  and  grrace. 
In  the  sententious  style,  therefore,  we  fiQd,  if  not  a  rule  and 
principle,  at  least  a  characteristic  of  the  sacred  poetry :  insomuch 
that  in  Hebrew  the  word  *)^DtD  (Mizmor^  or  Psalm),  accord- 

^  ing  to  its  etymology,   is  expressive  of  a  composition  cut  or 
divided,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  into  short  and  equal  sentences.* 


*  *'  *lDt  (^«"MiO  b®  ^^^  off>  ^^  praned,  namely,  the  saperflooos  and  luxuriant 

-T 

braochea  of  treea.     Hence  n^ltot  (<^«*»<'**fl*)   a  hrcmek  or  iwig ;    n*^TD 

T       X  T-;- 

(MuzmairaK)  a  pnuing.faook. '  Also  "^2D?  ('^*m">^}  ^^  sung  or  chanted  ;  he  cat 

••  • 

hia  Toice  by  the  notea  in  ainging,  or  divided  it.  *)i;^  tfi^)  signifiea  aiagiaf 
with  the  Toice  (Tocal  moaic):  ry^  {Nagan)  to  play  upon  an  inatmment.  "^Qi 
{Xiwmntr)  impliea  either  TOcal  or  inatmniental  meTody.    lliaa  *^^2!)?D  /U^^13 

2  *  *  ** 

*1^  {Biiugiwoih  mizmor  $hir^  aee  Paal.  Ixvii.  1.}   I  think  meana  a  wuMe^ 

MNip,  oeeoflipoaietf  with  mutic.  Thus  I  anppoae  mixmor  to  denote  mtatuft^  or 
nvmbera,  what  the  Greeka  called  ^vbfAw  (J^Aaum).  It  may  alao  be  moreiMBeo 
diately  referred  to  the  former  and  original  acnae  of  the  root,  u  aignifjiaf  * 
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e^t  ^tostapW^l  S^itmtion  of  VMestitie 

CONSJDBRMD,   AS    AFFORDING   BXTRAORDINART  FACILITIES 
tOR  DltllMIVATIXO  TBI  ORAOLtt  OF  OOD. 


Thr  natiqii,  keeper  of  the  Archives  of  mankind,  was  placed 
in  Palestine  on  the  banks  of  the  riVer  Jordan  and  along  the 
Mediterranean,  that  is,  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  three  con- 
tinents that  were  anciently  inhabited.  The  Africans  -could  not 
go  out  of  Suez,  their  only  passage  between  the  Red  Sea  uid 
the  Mediterranean,  to  enter  into  Arabia,  without  making  Pales- 
tine in  their  way.  The  Arabians  coming  out  of  their  deserts 
met  the  river  Jordain.  When  the  Europeans  were  at  the  end  of 
their  longest  courses  on  the  Mediterranean,  they  arrived  in 
grater  Asia,  upon  the  confines  of  Palestine.  The  Persians  and 
the  eastern  nations  could  not  pas?  the  Euphrates,  and  visit  the 
provinces  of  the  west  and  the  south,  without  coming  into  the . 
countries  near  Sjnria  and  Palestine.  The  place  where  the  Depo- 
situm  remained,  was  accessible  to  all  the  Universe ;  but  the  na^ 
tion  intrusted  with  it,  was  not  shewed  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
but  with  some  reserve,  and  in  the  proper  time.  We  shall  not 
be  long  without  seeing  the  reasons  that  caused  it  to  remain  for  a 
great  while  concealed,  as  it  were,  and  in  a  state  of  separation.' 
This  economy  lasted  to  the  time  when  the  fulfilling  of  the  pro- 
mises was  near  at  hand.  Then  the  Jews,  already  known  by 
several  instances  of  the  protection  of  God,  and  even  dreaded 
on  that  account  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians, began  to  have  correspondences  with  other  nations. 
Several  Israelitish  families  were  by  compulsion  dispersed  to- 
wards the  river  Araxes,  along  the  Thermodoon,  and  in  other 
places  in  the  north.  Many  Jewish  families  voluntarily  settled 
at  Alexandria  and  Gyrene,  at  Damas  and  Antioch,  at  Tarsus 
and  Thessalonica,  at  Rome,  and  a  great  many  other  places. 
Their  books  translated  firom  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  by  degrees 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  nation.    The  east  and  the  west  began  to^ 
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publish  that  the  deliirerer  and  master  of  all  Datians  was  to  come 
out  of  that  oJfC^Di^^rticu\9T  :  and  this  hope  was  unirenally 
divulged :  PererSiuerat  rymor*  Tacitns  and  Saetonius  are  oar 
authorities  for  it.  It  is  true,  they  apply  that  prophecy  to  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  in  the  same  manner  as  Virgil  had  applied  it 
to  one  of  Libia's  children  who  was  designed  to  succeed  Augustas; 
but  this  attribution*  though  arbitrary,  and  made  by  interpreters 
who  for  certain  were  irery  badly  informed,  yet  suppcwes  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  change  in  the  state  of  mankind,  whidi  was  to 
proceed  from  the  Jewish  ^atum,  ut  ex  Judmd  prqfecti  rerum 
poiir^tur. 

The  nations  are  informed  :  The  promises  of  an  event  that  con- 
cerns them  all  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews:  They  maybe 
consulted.    Nothing  could  be  fitter  to  prove  the  Gospel,  than 
the  facility  with  which  the  blessing  of  the  Word  of  Life  deliver- 
ed to  all  nations  by  the  apostles  of  Christ  mi^t  be  compared 
with  the  promises  of  which  the  Jews  were  trustees.    This  peo- 
ple had  been  known  to  the  world  a  long  while;  and  if  the  D^ 
positum  remained  as  sedentary  as  the  bulk  of  that  nation  itmil 
quite  to  the  predication  of  die  Messiah  descended  fixmi  Abra- 
ham ;  it  was  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  on  the  birtb  of  the 
latter,  and  to  manifest  at  the  same  time  his  lamily,  by  a  ge- 
nealogy juridically  preserved  in  public  archives,  and  set  in  the 
brightest  light,  the  faithful  accomplishing  of  the  promises  in 
the  exact  time  pointed  out  by  the  decrees  of  providence.    The 
Depositum,  the  Records,  and  the  Nation  Preserver  of  them  hare 
subsisted  eve)r  since  that  signal  event.     They  may  at  all  time  be 
recurred  to,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  facts  supposed  by  the  Gos- 
pel.   The  Christians  cannot  be  the  inventors  of  them,  since  the 
Jews,  those   professed  enemies  to  Christianity,   preserve  these 
records  with  a  religious  veneration.    That  nation  in  its  different 
states,  lends  its  ministry  to  the  Gospel,  without  suspecting  any 
thing  of  it.    When  sedentary,  it  preserves  the  preparations 
thereof ;  and  when  dispersed,  administers  the  proofs  of  it  all' 
over  the  world.    When  the  Gospel  began  to  spread  abroad,  the 
remains  of  that  nation  were  dispersed  here  and  there  in  the  three 
continents,  so  that  wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  and  is  preached 
ever  since  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  there  are  always  some  syuK 
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gogues  of  Jews  ready  to  shew  us  these  promises,  and  to  facilitate 
to  us  the  compariDg  of  them  with  the  corresponding  events,* 


flPb^vtLttttiitU  Notitr0  of  mblttal  92Botft». 


I.  The  RtfFLBCTOK;  or,  Chuistiah  Adyocatb;  tii  wkkk  th^  united  efforts  of 
wufdtm  InfideU  amd  Sociniane  are  detected  and  exposed;  MUmstraied  by 
numerous  examples.  Bp  the  Rev,  8,  Piggoft^  A.  M.  Seo.  pp.  439.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  lOs,  boards. 

This  work  coatains  the  substance  of  thirty  Catechetical  Lectures,  delivered 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  Dr,  Busby,  thrown  into  an  epistolary  form ;  as  **  this 
mode  was  considered  best  calculated  for  the  objects  in  yiew,  as  affording  wider 
•cope  for  free  discussion ;  and  in  this  form  they  were  addressed  to  a  distinguished 
nobleman,  after  they  were  deliyered,  and  actually  read  to  that  noble  friend  and 
his  faaiily,  who  were  pleased  to  express  their  high  approbation,  and  iq  encourage 
the  author  to  give  to  the  public  a  work  which,  in  thehr  opinion,  might  subserre 
the  cause  of  revealed  tiruth  and  moral  virtue.'*  These  letters,  fifteen  in  number, 
embrace  an  extensive  range  of  subjects : — the  Truth  and  Authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,~the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,— the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,— the 
Atonement, — the  Personality  and  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Sphrit,— the  Existence  of 
an  Evil  Spirit,— the  Eternity  of  future  Punishments,— and  Infidelity  and 
Christianity  brought  to  tlieir  final  Test,  by  an  examination  of  their  respective 
influence  in  life,  and  the  support  which  they  afford  in  sickness  and  death,  illus- 
trated  by  numerous  exahiples.  In  treating  on  these  various  topics,  the  usual 
argoments  are  brought  forward,  generally  clothed  in  nervous  and  manly,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  in  elegant  language ;  exhibiting  proofs  of  a  cultivated  mind 
and  a  lively  imagination.  Nevertheless,  there  is  frequently  a  degree  of  looseness, 
and  consequently  of  weakness,  in  the  periods,  wbiph  a  small  degree  of  attention 
would  have  prevented.  The  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
arguments,  are.  In  our  opinion,  very  far  from  being  perspicuous ;  while  marks  of 
carelessness  frequently  occur.  Thus,  in  page  89,  we  have  **  Let  us  examine  the 
Truth  and  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,*'  and  in  page  97,  **  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
establish  the  Divine  Truth  and  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  !*'  Again,  in 
pages  159  and  174,  a  passage  of  some  length  is  twice  inserted  t— this  might  have 
been  perfectly  allowable  in  the  lectures  when  delivered,  but  is  certainly  repre- 
hensible in  the  work  when  printed. 

The  two  first  letters  n^y  be  considered  as  introductory ;  in  which  are  detailed 
**  the  late  vain  efforts  of  our  pretended  Illuminati,  Infidels,  and  Reformists,  to 
enlighten  and  improve  mankind  ;  with  some  liberal  remarks  on  their  egregious 


*  Le  PInche'*  Trntb  of  the  Gocpel  Demonatntted,  vol.  i.  pp.  99— 10>. 
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wmM  twiae  tkeir  voiee  I 

Ike  ante  of  reHfSoo,  virtae, 

0f  whidi   we    coapWii.     A  wpiOi   oi 

tknmgh  etcry  pagpe.    Friesdt  to  Ckrirtinitj 

ai»  ao  lew  f be  Iricada  of  relifioa»  freedon 

bat  diMpprove-of  sadi  a  spirit^ 

oi  Eaglaad,   la  tbe   afaetecath  eeatarj, 

tteoalyitfordiedarluieMoftbeBiddleagct.    ffebleHGod,tkatwc  Bvalam 

age,  aad  aadcr  a  goreraacat,  widch  wBom  cadi  aaa  to  wonlnpUi  Maker 

lag  to  tbe  dictatea  of  bis  owa  coaMiaBce ;— aad  wmj  iacrcariag  figbt 

diapd  tbe  ckiada  of  bigotry  aad  penecatloa  wbicb  stin  borer  oreri 

bakK    80  Ur  firoai  wbbfaifr  back,  aa  oar.aaAor  doc%  tboae  realriciira  iMa 

wbieb  oar  legisbttafe  la  tbcv  wiedoM  bare  tboagbt  proper  to  repeal, 

daeba  tbat  erery  restige  of  bitolenuiee  were  awepC  away  froai  tbe 

caaetitatioa.    Tbat  we  aiay  aot  appear  to  bare  aajaitty  ijawdrertfid  a*  tbe 

work,  we  will  cite  a  pMMge  froai  f  be  first  letter;  aad  wbicbia  by  ad 

woret :— ^  Tbe  lateaiperate  partlaaa  caaaot  be  mpaMoiy  aor  can  tbe 

wbo  degrades  to  a  level  witb  Socrates^  aad  Coafodas,  aad  hbaaeH  tbe  Liri 

Jeeaaj  aor  caa  tbe  Repablicaa  ReYdatioaiet,  wbo  woald  iaaeribe  Umrpatbiaea 

tbe  eoeptre  of  the  beet  of  BiOBarch%  tyraaay  oa  oar  code  of  laws,  aad  pileel- 

crafi  OD  oar  holy  religion,  be  a  friend  to  hie  cooatry  or  to  mankind.    We  do  aot 

condemn  any  one  for  bis  creed,  bnt  the  first  law  of  natnre— sdf-preaerratioe— 

tells  OS  to  exclade  those  from  eqnal  dvil  adrantages,  whose  sentiaienta  sabvcrt 

the  foundations  of  religion,  and  of  all  laws  both  hnman  and  diTine.    Soppose  tbe 

bnlk  of  the  community  were  Arians,  or  Socinians,  or  Pelagians,  or  Papbts, 

would  they  not  shot  out  from  power  a  suspected  minority  of  another  sect?** 

Wretched  sophistry !  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tbe  Gospel.   Tbe 

rale  of  our  coudnct  is  not  what  others  would  dOy  were  we  to  exchange  sItoatioaSy 

bui  wliat  ire  would  wish  them  to  do.    Thus  says  our  Dirine  Master,  aad  thas 

should  erery  Christian  teach  and  exemplify  in  his  conduct  :—**  All  things  what- 

soerer  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them :  for  tUs 

is  the  law  and  the  prophets."*    <<  Great  is  truth  and  it  shall  prerail  ;**  bat  It  needs 

not,  and  is  injured  by,  **  the  prompt  enactments  of  law,  the  strong  arm  of  power, 

the  Tigiiance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  activity  of  tl|e  police."    It  would  be 

wdl  for  the  advocates  of  such  narrow-minded  prejudices,  and  bigotted  perseea- 

tion,  to  remember,  that  **  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not    camai,  bat 

mighty  through  OodJ*  We  feel  assured  thatperMca/tos,  or,  if  our  author  wiUypri. 

secali(m,insteadof  beingan  advantage  tothecanse  on  whose  behalf  it  is  exerted,  doei 

It  a  positive  injury.  It  generates  in  the  ndnds  of  men  an  abhorrence  of  the  system 
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which  employ!  it,  while  It  ralaes  Into  importance  the  prindplee  of  the  opprened. 
Men  naturally  detest  coercion;  and  there  will  ncTcr  be  wanting  those  who 
will  advocate  the  cante,  and  aasiit  the  subjects  of  it,  merely,  because  they 
are  such.  We  would  say  as  the  learned  Gamaliel  wisely  did  to  the  Jewish 
council, — **  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone ;  for  if  this  counsel  or 
this  i^orfc  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  agahist  God,**  We  hope  the 
author,  in  a  future  edition  will  expunge,  or  at  least  modify,  the  very  otjectioii- 
able  sentiments  we  have  reprehended. 

The  third  letter  contains  a  sunmiary  of  the  evidence  for  the  Truth  and  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  drawn  from  the  most  approved  writers.    The 
arguments  on  this  subject  are,   1.  That  the  Bible,  as  a  history,  contains  as 
authentic  accounts  of  real  transactions  as  any  other  history,  ancient  or  modem  $ 
which  is  proved^ — from   the  writers   being    persons  of   worth  and    ven^ty, 
who  received  their  information  of  events    from    credible  witnesses,  or  were 
themselves  the  witnesses  of  what  they  relate,— from  the  principal  facts  being 
confirmed  by  well  authenticated  traditions  which  have  prevailed  at  different 
periods  among  various  heathen  nations — from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
being  delivered  down  in  continued  succession  by  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  Christians,  the  same  as  the  w6rks  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans, — from  the  ancient  versions  which  were  made  of  these  books,— -from  the 
languages  in  which  they  were  written,^from  the  minuteness  of  the  records^— 
from  the  impossibility  of  their  being  forged,— and  from  their  uncorrupted  preser- 
vation.   2.  That  the  historic  evidence  compared  with  its  predictions  must  convince 
us  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible : — such  as  the  prophe<gr  of  Noah 
in  his  curse  of  Canaan,  that  bis  posterity  should  be  the  servants  of  those  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,   compared  with  the  overthrow  of   the  Canaanites  by  Israel,  of 
Carthage  by  the  Romans,  and  the  history  of  Africa  down  to  the  present  time, — the 
prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  with  the  history  of  that  event,— 
the  prophecies  of  the  coming  and  great  work  of  the  -  Messiah,  with  their  exact 
fulfilment,— the  predictions  of  our  Ixrd  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  denial 
of  Peter,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  being  trodden  dow  under  foot  of 
the  Gentiles,— the  predictions  respecting  the  degradation  and  dispersion  of  the 
Jews,  the*  long  apostacy  of  the  Christian  church  from  primitive  &ith  and  purity, 
and  the  present  efforts  of  infidels.    3.  The  historical  evidence  of  the  events 
prove  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — such  as  the  most  ancient 
accounts  of  historians,  &c. — the  costumes  of  different  nations  in  various  ages, — 
the  various  fables  of  the  heathen,—  the  institutions  which  commemorate  various 
events,  as  circumcision,    the  passover,  baptism,  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  the 
sabbath,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, — the  accuracy  of  facts  detailed,  as  proved 
from  Josephus,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  &c.    4.  The  success  which  the  Gospel 
had  in  establishing  itself  in  the  earth  in  opposition  to  all  the  civil  powers  of  the 
world,  and  the  wit,  arguments, ,  and  violence  of  its  enemies,   furnish  proofs 
which  are  irresisUble.    6.  Miracles,  especially  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  are  indisputable  evidence  to  the  senses  of  mankind  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  given  of  God ; — these  being  proved  as  matters  of  fact,  are  as  credible  as  the 
mysterious  process  of  the  growth  of  trees,  or  the  rising  of  a  tempest^— snch 
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follx  and  miflcfaieToni  tendency;  and  Christianity  contrasted  with  Inadciity.** 
Here  our  author  appears  to  very  great  disadyantage.    For,  thongh  he  in  many 
instances  saccessfully  shews  ^  the  egregious  folly  and  mischieyous  tendency^  of 
Infidelity,  yet  he  too  often  employs  declamation  for  argument;  while  raillery 
and  sarcasm  occupy  a  too  prominent  place  in  his  pages.    He  attempts  a  strain  of 
irony,  which  ,  we  conceiye,  he  ill  supports,  and  makes  the  most  inyidious,  and 
sometimes  unjust,  reflections,  on  indiriduals,  societies,  and  nations.    Politics  and 
Religion,  also;  appear  to  have  an  equal  share  of  his  attention,  while  all  who 
would  raise  their  Toice  for  reform  in  the  state^  are  denounced  as  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  religion,   yirtue,  and  goyemment.    Nor  are  these  the  only  erils 
of  which   we    complain.     A  spirit    of  intolerance  and  persecution  breathes 
through  every  page.    Friends  to  Christianity  and  the  Established  Churdi ;  we 
are  no  less  the  friends  of  religions  freedom  and  toleration.    Hence  we  cannot, 
but  disapproTO-of  such  a  spirit,  and  deplore  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of   England,    in   the   nineteenth   century,     should  advocate   principles  which 
are  only  fit  for  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.    We  bless  God,  that  we  live  in  an 
age,  and  under  a  goTcmment,  which  allow  each  man  to  worship  his  Maker  accord- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  ;~and  may  increasing  light  and  liberty 
dispel  the  clouds  of  bigotry  and  persecution  which  still  hover  over  our  beloved 
hak&{    So  far  from  wishing  back,  as  our ,  author  does,  those  restrictive  laws 
which  our  legislature  in  their  wisdom  have  thought  proper  to  repeal,  we  aincerdy 
desire  that  every  vestige  of  intolerance  were  swept  away  from  the  records  of  our 
constitution.    That  we  may  not  appear  to  have  unjustly  animadverted  on   the 
work,  we  will  cite  a  passage  from  the  first  letter ;  and  which  is  by  no  means  the 
worst: — **  The  intemperate  partisan  cannot  beapofrt'of,  nor  can  the  SocintaWf 
who  degrades  to  a  level  with  Socrates,  and  Confucius,  and  himself,  the  Lord 
Jesus;  nor  can  the  Republican  Revolutionist,  who  would  inscribe  Usurpation  on 
the  sceptre  of  the  best  of  monarchs,  tyranny  on  our  code  of  laws,  and  priest- 
craft on  our  holy  religion,  be  a  friend  to  his  country  or  to  mankind.    We  do  not 
condemn  any  one  for  his  creed,  but  the  first  law  of  nature — self-preservation- 
tells  us  to  exclude  those  from  equal  civil  advantages,  whose  sentiments  subvert 
the  foundations  of  religion,  and  of  all  laws  both  human  and  divine.    Suppose  the 
bulk  of  the  community  were  Arians,  or  Socinians,   or  Pelagians,  or  Papists, 
would  they  not  shut  out  from  power  a  snspected  minority  of  another  sect?'* 
Wretched  sophistry !  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.    The 
rule  of  our  conduct  is  not  what  others  toould  <fo,  were  we  to  exchange  situations, 
bul  what  ire  would  with  them  to  do.    Thus  says  our  Divine  Master,  and  thus 
should  every  Christian  teach  and  exemplify  in  his  conduct : — ''  All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them :  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets.^    **  Great  is  truth  and  it  shall  prevail  ;**  but  it  needs 
not,  and  is  injured  by,  <<  the  prompt  enactments  of  law,  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  activity  of  tl|e  police."    It  wonld  be 
well  for  the  advocates  of  such  narrow-minded  prejudices,  and  bigotted  persecu- 
tion, to  remember,  that  <'  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not    eamtilf  but 
mighty  through  OodJ*  We  feel  assured  ihht  persecution,  or,  if  our  author  vrill,  prO' 
seciifion,insteadof  being  an  advantage  to  thecause  on  whose  behalf  it  is  exerted,  doea 
it  a  positive  injury.  It  generates  in  the  ndnds  of  men  an  abhorrence  of  the  system 
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II.  Qoiwnn  addruud  to  thorn  who  dnag  tht  doctrmoi  of  tk$  TrinUjf  amd  thi 

AUmew^mi  of  CMH;  to  which  an  addedy  tom§  Btfrnathi   on  A^^iP*' 

«  Summary  View  of  tk$  SHdenee  for  tho  truth  of  Unitariamiim.**   Bp 

W.   CarpentoTy    18mo«  fip.  116.     London.     W.  Booths  Z%^  Duko  Stroot^ 

Manehutor  Squaro.    Prieo  1«.  64!.    haif  bound. 

Aftbr  haTlng)  in  the  preceding  irork,  Tiewed,  and   deplored,  the  daik  ezbl« 

kttion  of  the  perreraione,  and  miarepreeentatione,  which  Socinians  have  made 

of  the  Sacred  Scriptarea,  ind  the  worke  of  onr  meet  esteemed  orthodox  writera; 

and  the  base  means  which  they  have  taken  to  propagate  their  doctrinea,  bj  dr- 

oolating  qneries,— corrupting  the  hymns  of  celebrated  anthers — and  eadearonr- 

ing  to  instil  their  banefal  principlea  into  the  minds  of  youth,  by  means  of  cate- 

idusms;   it  is   with  sincere  pleasure    we  hail  the  little  volnme  before  as,  aa 

calculated  to  a£fbrd  an  antidote  to  the  p<rfson  which  they  may  hareadaidnlstered** 

The  case  is  now  reversed,  but  with  a  moderation  and  candour  diametrically 

opposite  to  their  mode  of  procedure.    Here  the  querist  is  queried ;  the  Scriptures 

are  Tindicated  ;  and  eyen  the  youthful  mind  is.  furnished  with  sound  argnmenta 

against  the  sophistries  of  these  ^  Enquirers  after  Truth.*'    Such  a  work,  we  con 

ceiye,  was  wanted  ^  and  will.prore  acceptable  and  useful  to  those  whose  want  of 

Uaure  or  inclination  presents  them  from  perusing  larger  works.    The  ponderous 

Tolume  enreloped  with  dusty  oontroyersy,  and  learned  discussion  poasesses  few 

charms  to  any  but  the  profesaed  Biblical  Student  j  while  the  present  unobtrnalTe 

work  presents  Itself  in  an  iuTiting  form  to  every  class  of  theological  readers. 

The  anther  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  sul^ect  and  the  etate  of  the 
GontroTcrsy.  Hence  the  case  is  clearly  exhibited,  the  argnmenta  well  arrai^ 
ed  and  aapported,  and  the  language  perspicuous  and  unembarrassed.  ^  The 
qnestioB  at  issue,^  says  Mr.  Carpenter,  (in  his  prefiMse,)  between  the  Tri- 
nitarian and  the  Unitarian,  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  It  inrolres 
eoBsequences  of  the  most  serious  nature.  If  the  T^nitarian  doctrine  be  true, 
the  oppoaera  of  that  doctrine  are  cTidently  without  God  in  the  world.  If  that 
doctrine'  be  ialse,  those  persons  who  embrace  it  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry, 
by  raising  a  creature  to  the  Godhead.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the 
question  is  certainly  worthy  our  moat  attentire  and  serious  consideration.  It 
would  be  a  considerable  adTance  towards  the  close  of  this  controversy,  could 
both  partiea  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  question  as  one  of  pure  revelation. 
Instead  of  this,  the  one  brings  the  doctrines  of  revelation  to  the  test  of  hi*  phi- 
ioiopkieai  creed  (falsely  so  called,)  and  rfijects  those  which  he  is  not  able  to 
comprehend.  While  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  we  need  not  expect  to  find 
4he  decisions  of  Scripture  possessing  that  weight,  which  they  certainly  ought  to 
hare,  upon  the  minds  of  men  who  admit  them  to  be  a  rcTelation  of  the  will  of 
God/*  (Page  iii.)  ^  The  mere  circumstance  of  its  behig  mpttcrioui,  should 
not,  aa  I  before  hinted ,  be  brought  as  an  objection  to  the  thing.  If  men  be 
pushed  to  first  principles,  they  will  in  every  thing  be  at  a  loss.  But  when  our 
adrersariea  step  forward  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the  Cathoiie  doctrine,  let 
k  not  be  by  stating  the  questlos  to  be  our  holding,  that  thme  persons  are  one 
person,  or  that  three  Gods  are  one  God  :  these  contradictions  nerer  disgraced 
•ur  creed.  The  truth  is,  we  maintain,  that  the  one  Divine  Essence  manifests 
itaeif  to  us  in  three  IXrine  Subsistencies,  most  intimately  Joined  and  absolutely 
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iMie^«mble.  Sack  fe  nniply  the  natare  of  the  dAetriae  yMAm^tammtmtmh^ 
tan^  in  Scriptar^  and  which  it  is  the  oi^ect  af  the  foQowiai^pafea  t»  cataM&ih; 
iKiw  tar  thiaia  acooaiplished  miMt  be  left  lor  theicadcr  tajaige.*    (pp.  ^  ^ 

Theae  Qaeriea,  which  are  thirteen  in  nomberi,  any  property  he  dhridailal^ 
fire  parts  : — 1,  The  eTideoce  (br  a  plarality  ofperaoaaia  AaGadhaaii^  ihaer*  1. : 
S.  Pvoefs  of  the  Deity  of  Jesas  Christ,  Qaer.  2— d.:  X  Fkaataof  tbeFemapaKty 
aad  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Oaer.  7,  and  8. :  4.  Pnoii  9t  a  THnHy  i^ 
Unity,  Oner.  9, 10.:  5.  Proofii  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonaaeni,  Qmat.  II--IS. 
•  The  firat  Qnery  eontaina  erideace  of  a  Plarality  of  peraona  in  tbe 
draiwB  firom  the  insplfed  writers  of  the  Old  Teatament,  (whoae  gicai  rijaci 
to  pieaer^a  tho  Israelites  from  IMatry^  nsln;  phural  nsnaa,  wliieh 
eined  with  plaral  ^erfaa,  adjectirea,  and  pronoansi  when  lyeaklag  of  GoAs 

ytk^TQ  Tk^Crmlmrtf  OntTip  7^  If e/y  Oaet, itr.  . 

Hie  aeeond  Qaery  la pronnded  apon  Jesos Christ  beinf^caUad Oad^  VWCbaat 
€hd^  Tk§  IVaa  God^  Mighip  Gady  Lord  tf  Gftnry,  fto.;  and  aU  iheSEvina  aU 
tr&Nitea^aa  BUmMp^  Owmipaimieey  Oamitcitnca,  Oam^ifastaes^  and 
MUiy,  betogdiallnetly  aad  obYloaaly  ascribed  to  hla. 

The  third  Qnery  is  founded  open  the  Sacred  Peaaen  apptyinyta 
what  ianpoken  of  Jbhoyah— God,  nbaotatety  ; — as  ia  erident  froai  n 
of  Scrtptnre  with  Scriptare  y^fot  example,  ^  I,  evaa  I,  am  the  Loko  (Jbvotaii}} 
and  ftaiid!fff  SM  there  la  no  Saviour.^  (Isa.  xliii.  II.);  ooaipaKdwItk  ^  Oar 
Ijmn  and  Satxour  JbsusCbrist*'  (S  Ptet.  iH.  18.);  andnnmjotkcrpaanfm 
whkli  dedaie  him  to  be  SATiomu 

Hie fovrth  Qnery  isgronnded  npon  Oar  SaTloar  belag  raprintailnid  nnieMlilBf 
eO  dislae  Aonoiirt,  whither  iafemo/,  as  PaUkt  Hop^^  and  JLoat  /  or 
"PtQ^tt^  and  Prai99, 

The  fifth  Query  is  drawn  firom  the  obyions  difl^enee  which  ia 
between  the  manner  in  which  Qirlst  and  his  disciples  wronght  their  reapectifa 
Briraelea« 

The  sixth  Qaery  is  gronnded  npon  the  Tarionsexpaessiona  la  Seriptnre,  which 
eTidently  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  had  an  existence,  pentmmUif  Di8Tin<^  fram 
God  the  Father,  pre?ioiisly  to  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh  ;  m^  ior  example, 
^  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  then  me,  with  thine  own  aeli^  with  the  glory 
which  I  HAD  WITH  THBB  before  the  world  was.**    (John  zrii.  5  J 

The  seventh  Qaery  contains  evidence  that  the  H<Jy  Spirit  ia  repreaanlad  ia 
Scriptare,  not  as  a  qaality  of  the  power  of  God,  or.  the  influence  of  God  exartad^ 
but .  as  a  distinct,  liring,  powerful,  and  intelligent  peraon  ;  aa  witen  he  la  ripre* 
aented  as  §peakingy  hearing^  MeparaHmg^  makiHg  tfa<«rc«t«iaa,  ieoaftli^  ;  aa  k$iaf 
grieved  and  vexed  ;  and  aa  baring  a  mind^  underettmdimg^  wiU^  andjwtoffr. 

The  eighth  Qaery  contains  proofii  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  a  Diyivb  PsBsav, 
drawn  from  what  is  spoken  of  God  abeolutelg^  in  one  place  of  Scriptare^  boiai 
applied  to  the  Holt  Ghost  direcilg^  in  another;  and,  from  the  firnt  thai  etmy 
Divine  attribute,  as  Eiemitg^  Immentiig^  Owmipotenee^  Prasctftncc^  aad  Om> 
mUeience^  are  ascribed  to  him. 

The  ninth  Qnery  k  in  fkvour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  TJUXITT  jwmdaden  w^ 
rions  paasagea  of  Scriptare  where  tbrbs  Ditivb  Aobxtb  are  plainly  apakan  d> 
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The  leoth  teery  eihibittthe  dootrtne  of  a  TuviTT  in  tJiriTT,  or  thtl  the 
Mfw  |wrfo»t->th»  Fatheiv  the  Wwr€^  aad  the  Hol$;  Qha$t^  are  one  nndivided 
QoD  %  by  ibewing  tbat  Cko  Scriptare  in  acme  paingea  aaeribe  every  diTine  work 
to  tlie  one  Inta  €hd  aawliwfot^f ;  and  in  others^  to  oocA  ptivon  disHMtlp  /—and 
tn  aome,  speak  of  thiaga  peealiar  to  God>  which,  inothera,  are  predicated  of 
each  peraon* 

The  elerenth  Qnery  prorei  the  doetrlne  of  the  Atontmtni  from  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  inpofaibilityi  of  attachbig  any  meaning  to  thoae  paanges  of  Scripture 
which  represent  Jeana  Christ  aa  wawUkd  for  ouft  tranagressions,  hru^d/or 
OUK  MqMiHUf  bearing  ou&  imiqtdti$9f  ffMng  hi»  ifft  a  tLAVwomfor  mamff,  aa 

aBDKBMinO  ««  with  BtS  BLOOD,  &C. 

The  twelfth  Query  is  drawn  firom  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  that  the 
4mik  of  Jeana  Christ  waa  not  the  naiurai  conse<pience  of  hia  undertaking  the 
reformation  of  the  world,  or,  In  other  words,  a  mere  accidental  circumstance, 
bntthatAe  CAHc,  aetiording  to  ike  deternUnaie  Counsel  toid foreknowledge  ot 
CrOD,  to  oiytkie  life  a  ronjoaiybr  aumy. 

The  thirteenth,  and  last,  Qnery  is  grounded  upon  the  unequirocal  language  of 
Scripture  which  declares,  that  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  is  the  mean  of 
tendering  God  propitious  to  man  3  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  death  of  Christ  ia 
the  medium  through  which  God  communicatea  pardon  and  salyation  to  repenting 
ainnera. 

The  author,  having  abundantly  substantiated  these  Tarious  propositions,  which 
are  in  the  shape  of  Qaerles,  from  the  Sacred  Scripturea  alone,  without  any  comment, 
offsra  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  several  collections,  and  Judidonsly  adds,  **  The 
writer  has  one  request  to  make,  which  Is,  that  the  reader  will  not  content  himself 
with  merely  reading  the  passages  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  that  be  will 
turn  to  them  in  the  Bible;  ascertain  the  connection  in  which  they  atand,  and  find 
out  the  scope  of  the  speaker  or  writer;  being  fully  assured,  that  such  a  method 
of  proceeding  will,  Instead  of  weakening  the  arguments  fognded  upon  such  paa- 
aagea,  abundantly  strengthen  and  confirm  them.  That  doctrine  which  is  legiti- 
mately deduced  ttom  the  current  lang^uage  of  Scripture,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
auch  an  inrestigation  ;  while  the  opposite  la,  with  much  labour  and  difficulty, 
aupported  by  a  far-fetched  interpretation  of  a  few  insnlafed  pasaages,  and  the 
adoption  of  such  rules  of  criticism  aa  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  will  justify.*' 

To  this  la  added,  <<  A  compendious  view  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
the  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  taken  firom  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*' 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  direct  evidence  for  TrinitarianUmj  the  author  next 
proceeds  to  review  Mr.  Fripp*s  ^  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Truth 
of  tTaiforfonifai,  from  Scripture  and  Ecclesiastical  History.'*  BIr.  Fripp  sums 
up  his  ^  Evidence  for  Unitarianiem^  In  twenty-four  propositions ;  these  Mr. 
Carpenter  baa  taken  the  pains  to  classify,  by  bringing  together  those  which  are 
almilar,  thus  saving  himself  and  reader  much  trouble.  We  heartily  approve  of 
the  spirit  with  which  these  remarks  are  made  by  the  author, — he  is  uniformly  ingen- 
noua,  candid,  and  moderate.  He  allows  Mr.  Fripp's  propositions  all  their  force ;  and 
auccesafnlly  and  calmly  points  out  their  erroneous  nature ;  which  serves  further 
to  establish-  the  former  part  of  the  work . 
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TTi  iiiitlilTjniii  iiiilin  mil  il.ii  iWilig -Ji^ili^-^MiliMj  If 
a«  «kr4M«raI  wMcMC  tor  the  gnM  Mil  ■iiibIiih  dodifaMaf  AaTrUtr 
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■•r  a«Me  thm  W  wttWMd  Ike  UUc^  of  the  SMpte  mad^CiUalM. 
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LoMC  had  the  voice  of  prophecy  loreloM 
Hes»iab'«  advenl.    "  Ualo  d«  is  bora 
A  «on ;  a  child  to  db  la  ^ven.    Od  him 
Khali  lie  the  rule  of  DBtioDB;  and  hit  name 
Shall  be,  the  Wonderful,  the  C:oun«e11or, 
The  mighty  God,  the  Biettasling  Sire, 
The  Prince  of  Fcai^e.    Hii  goTenuntiat  and  peace- 
Shall  still  increase  for  ever.     He  shall  sit 
(hi  David's  throne,  Bad  kingdom  evermore. 
With  Judgment  and  with  jDilicc  be  Bhall  away. 
Bis  righl^oUE  sreptre :  all  sbatl  he  order, 
An  eatabliith  firm.     I,  the  Lord,  hare  said. 
And  will  perform  tny  word."    On  earth  was  known 
HcATCn'i  high  d«tenninaU(Hi.    Joy  was  fdl 
By  those  who  waited  for  aalntioii  hoe. 
Propbeliand  king*  desired  to  see  the  d>y. 
Which  should  elucidate  the  gnat  design, 
CnTcUlng  to  the  feeble  new  of  man. 
The  Ddty.    The  prooUse  made  by  God, 
Hey  knew  would  be  fnlfllied.    Firm  as  a  code 
II  stood;  nre  ■•  et«ndiy.    Their  minds 
In  eontenplnUTe  ftaae,  oft  viewed  by  failh, 
He  glory  which  should  follow — Heaaiab 
RoUngall.    Earnestly  they  prayed  to  see 
This  lu^tpy  Bcnnon,  but  they  prayed  in  vain. 

RevolviDg  suns  nnd  seasons  now  brought  Bear 
The  incamntion  of  the  son  of  God. 
His  choMtLpeopIeaought  to  see  their  king; 
And  eagerly  expected  he  would  sgou 
Appear  la  all  his  g^ory )  and  with  mig^t 
And  n^Mty,  exalt  Iheir  faTogred  land. 


'  V 
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ABd  pbuse  Aeni  on  thepimuMsla  of  power. 

And  miiTeml  monnohy.    Attent 

Thej  iMttd  eadi  ^vUiper  whidi  ooneenied  tbdr  PHnce; 

And  watehod  each  pertonage  of  note ;  thai  they 

might  ftrat  tnipntlate  thenselTeawitii  him. 

Ttrasurhen  a  ttariner,  whoee  ship  the  winde 
And  wa?ea  have  wrecked,  and  left  fata  hot  a 
Watchca  for  land,  and  thinks  he  qilei  It  n^w 
He  ipreadi  Ms  saU  toreaeh  the  hoped-for  shoi« : 
But  when  anriT0d  at  this  expected  land^ 
He  dnds  tls  only  clouds— the  shadow^s  gone^ 
Tie  fled---he*k  stin  el  sea.    80  It  was  here. 

Bvt  while  the  worldly  soiq^hl  among  the  gr«t 
For  God's  Meisiah }  he  In  Bethldiem 
Was  humbly  born.    The  SaVionr  of  muddnd 
Appeared  in  porerty,  in  hnman  diape.  ' 
A  scr?ant*s  fyrm  he  lock,  fh&  destined  soon 
To  pay  th'  enormons  debt  of  all  onr  iln. 
His  glory  he  laid  by :  his  Ddty 
He  hid  behind  the  Tell  of  homan  flesh, 
A  tendbr  infhnt  he— «  helpless  babe^    ' 
Although  omnipotent— Ancient  of  days. 

In  hesTen  the  melody  of  cherubim 
And  seraphim  increased.    Afiresh  th^^  toned 
Thehr  harps  symphcnloos,  and  higher  rabed 
Their  yoices^  praMug  the  eternal  Father 
For  his  amazing  lore  to  ftUen  man. 
The  heafenly  host  with  all  their  power  combine, 
To  bless  and  praise  the  God  of  l(hre.    Louder 
And  loader  still  the  concert  roee,  tUl  He 
Spoke  to  a  seraph  nearest  to  his  throne. 
Bade  him  descend  to  earth,  and  there  make  known 
To  the  few  shepherds,  near  to  Bethlehem, 
What  he  had  done.    The  wiqged  messenger. 
Swift  passed  the  radiant  hostis  and  reached  the  gates 
A  multitude  soon  followed  in  his  train. 
And  now  the  air  about  the  diepherds  glowed 
With  hearenly  glory,  as  the  angel  band 
Game  down  fttxn  hearen.    The  shepherds,'  terrlfled. 
Grew  pale,  and  trembled  at  the  awftil  sight. 
To  them' it  seem*d  all  hearen  was  come  to  earth. 
Around  them  shone,  the  light  ethereal. 
With  dazzling  blaze.    ^  Fear  not,**  the  seraph  said, 
*^  Behold,  glad  tidings  of  great  Jo>  I  bring 
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"  ToyH,  •^■Utbefdlen  net  of  man. 
«  Id  DiTidli  cttr,  BeUilclien,  it  born    . 
**  TUiday,  KSntoar,  wkobChrfattke  Lord; 
*  ABdtUaibdlbeyowidKD,  the  tube  yov'U  And 
«  Wnpp'dioudlBRiHiddUasdDtbHi  wd,nukttwdl, 
"  Not  Ib  ■  BMuIaat  but  ■  mugor  kid.* 
Thli  said,  Ibe  seraph  ceasicd,  and  oow  tbe  boat 
or  ansels  which  alleoded  him  from  heaTen, 
Broke  out  ia  praise  to  God :  each  Vied  with  eacb 
To  ling  with  iweetett  melod  j,  and  tunc 
lleir  ooftcat  notes  opoa  their  golden  harpa. 
■'  All  glory  in  the  higheit  be  to  Qod ; 
"  On  earth  be  peace,  towardaajl  men  good  wilL," 
With  BoDga  liVe  theae  the  aogel  bond  retired 
SingiDg  to  heaTeu  :  iwirti  j  they  joined  their  matc^ 
And  all  in  oue  exalted  choms  praiud 
JehoTab'i  name.    Tbe  bjmniDK  cherabim 
Tried  their  best  alraloa:  wilbaweeteaimelod; 
~  Tbe;  alrnck  their  Ijrea  aonoiona,  cbaating  aolt 
Hearen's  choiceit  aong«.    The  miuic  echoing  ran 
Throngb  all  the  ethereal  vault,  and  gciibg} 
Filled  each  an^lic  breast  s  such  bappiocSB 
They  ne'er  bad  fell,  as  now  Ihejr  tools  ioRpired. 

bnqituedmn  tbe  iheplwidawbealbty  heard    ' 
JOftUe  ndoea  litg,  a^d  pnlae  tbrirflod : 
For  anGh  if<l»dia«a  BOtai  Ken  ae'er  b«far* 
SotwdedlBawctalear.    They  Ualened  loar 
To  catdi  tbe  flying  loaad  :  theybaaid  It  flu- 
BererberatiiigthranBli  the  air.    And  what 
The  ang:ela bad  retlivd,  totake  theiraeata 
Ag^n  InfaeaTeq,  the  ahepberda  atill  attended, 
Tbe  nmalo  laiig,fMOtindlnK  In  thmr  ean. 
At  leogtlH  reeotered  from  their  ecalacy, 
Thejr  wondered  at  tbU  deed— then  all  fell  down, 
Andhitmbly  bleiaed  their  God— then  rose,  andthaa 
On  wfaat  defolTed  on  them  to  do  adrked: 
"  To  Bctbleham  let  na  Ifala  ioatmit  go, 
"  And  tee  tbe  thing  which  there  it  cone  to  pa«, 
■*  Thai  which  the  Lord  bath  now  to  na  made  known." 
With  J<dnl  content  tbe;  rite,  andlowardiibepUee 
They  bend  their  itepa.    llie  ligbt  which  Jntt  had  alM»e 
From  beaven  aioand  them,  the  noctnnul  darkneaa 
Made  to  appear  Id  tenfold  gloom.    The  ToicM 
Which  forth  bad  landed  to  the  God  of  hcBTcn 
Melodiona  pnite^  made,  ea  tbe  ihe^erda 
ThiTeraed  p'er  the  Beldi,  the  sightly  ailoiee 
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Lonely.    OnwardtU^ taMted  tofli»plMey'      * 
Aiudoiui  to  Me  tbcir  Pijnoe.    An  uieen  kebd 
Guided  their  etepe.    Joseph  and  Mary  there 
They  eawi  and  In  a  nnuiger  ibmd  thoBabeu 
When  they  had  eeea  thb  Joel  aooompliahiMnt, 
Inatant  they  told  tiio^flaion,  whiefeap^peared 
To  them  that  nighty  while  :ir^io|ila|p  o^er  their  flo^a 
Aetouiahedaleod  nil  tiieaa  who  heaidt  wonder  :.    • 
Poaieiped  tlieir  hawtaw  - '  Anielv  thtt  jdicphMirda  piiiaad 
And  glorMled  their  graolooa  Qod  :  tlieir  lieartii. 
Stakindled  Into  rapCnre  aa  they  spoke. 

Again  was  known  la  hearen  the  uHll  of  Him 
Who  alts  hetween  the  dkend»im.   Forth  flew 
A  flaming  seraph,  and  with  matchless  speed 
Ilesoended  to  a  aMaay  orb^  plaeed  on  * 
TheeasI  of  heaven,  and  there  refhigent  stood«» 
like  as  a  ndrror,  placed  belbre  the  son, 
Concentrates  and  reflects  it&|plowiug  rays ; 
So  stood  the  seraph,  and  reflected  bright 
HeaTen^  beams  to  Bethlehefti,  where  Jeaoa  lay. 
The  eastern  magi,  gashig  at  the  atars, 
8aw  this  and  wondered ;  atraight  they  roae  and  eunc^ 
To  see  the  new  bora^kli^p :  arrived,  they  saw. 
Meanly  attired,  the  King  of  heayen  and  eartli. 
Prostrate  they  feU,  the  incarnate  God  adorjd  ; 
Then  opened  all  their  treaanres^  and  to  hlo^ 
Offer'd  their  gifta:  sweet-smelling  frankincense, 
Arabian  mynrh.  with  Talnable  gold. 

Enunannel,  hail !  fhon  King  of  glory,  hall! 
Hail  to  onr  world !  hail  to  onr  hearts!  matchless 
In  ni^osty,  nmtchless  in  ndght,  go  forth 
Fkom  conqnering  to  oonqner.    O  may  all 
WhoUve^  8adiao?e,aadarelntiiee|  anlanit 
Their  hcarta  to  tl^  bleat  away*   Thy  weodranalofe 
Shall  then  reaovnd  ftemshereto  shore,  and  all 
Conspire  to  glorify  thdr  God.    Angela 

With  raptnroaa'aamM,  eternally  ^ 

Shall  aonn^  itadept^  nnaearehable  a  bnt  their 
Moat  strenaona  eflbrts^  flndli^all  in  Tain, 
Efer  shall  cry  aatcnished,  O  libe  dQ»tt. 


Bide  en,  O  King  Messiah,  to 
nc  sotenigamle  of  all.    O  ghniona  San 
Of  RightoonMaa  arise,  shed  forth  thy  beams, 


4 
\ 


II***iah'a  trign**  begmi  on  caitli,  bW  bear, 
M  J  khU,  dotti  he  rei^  o*eTlbee?  Anthda 
The  mbjecl  of  tiu  King  of  kimgv  ?  la  CkriM, 
Tbe  okIj  hope  of  glory,  fomcd  in  tbec ! 
BoDenbcT  Yiraa  for  ibis  he  caaae  to  anth. 
Beltid  his  Blorjby  i  all  beaiatwaa  DOreJ, 
To  C^  lUi  ead— Ibal  be  migkt  be  tb7  king. 


1HS  WkR^OKa  Of  OWBCfM, 


,  Ibe  foe  ID  liiB  camp 
ucf  danger; 
Be«Br«eapinisthe  trumpet,  tbe  pitcher,  ibc  lamp. 
For  the  Lord  will  be  IbtuI's  sTeBgcr. 
Bra*e  warrion  and  (me. 
There  ii  rawiMM  for  jod, 
Bat  dlagrsee  for  the  cohort!  of  Hidiu  } 
While  we  gaie  on  the  light. 
Be  the  nalch  word  to  nigbt ; 
"  The  mord  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideoo.'' 

S. 

Wait  Midler*  to  onence,  wbHe  darkneta  fhaH  ihnwd 

Onreoane  till  the  aignal-word^  ^oken  i 
Then  quick  let  each  tmnipet  be  aoondcd  aloud. 
And  swift  let  each  pitcher  be  broken, 
JehoTah  alon^ 
tna  hi*  heitealy  throne, 
Shall  Bcatterthe  farcea  irf  Hldlan  } 

And  Unwl  afaaU  Ami,  ■     -     ■ 

On  betiding  tba  nmt  ;~ 
**  thm  *wofd  ef  tha  Lord  and  of  GUetm."   '  '    - 
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saitoal  Illtt0tr«tioii«. 


18AM.H.1. 
«  Mine  horn  is  ezilted  in  the  Lord.** 

^  In  the  court  of  the  house  where  we  lodged  (at  Soor,  the 
ancient  Tyre),  I  abserred  a  female  divested  of  her  outer  robes, 
and  her  garments  then  appeared  to  resemble  those  of  the  Jewish 
women  in  Turkey  and  Egypt :  the  face  and  bosom  were  eit* 
posed  to  view,  and  the  waist  was  girt  with  a  broad  gfirdle, 
festened  by  massy  silver  clasps.  This  woman,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, wore  alio  on  her  head  a  hollow  silver  horn,  rearing  itself 
upwards  obliquely  from  her  forehead,  being  four  Or  five  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  root,  and  pointed  at  its  extreme ;  and  her  ears,  her 
neck,  and  her  arms,  were  laden  with  rings,  chains,  and  bracelets. 

**  The  first  peculiarity  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
expression  of  the  Pbalmist ;  *  Lift  not  up  thine  horn  on  high, 
speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.  All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  wOl 
I  cut  off,  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted'  (Ptad* 
Ixxv.  6.  10.)  ;  similar  illustrations  of  which,  Bruce  had  also 
found  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  silver  horns  of  warrion  and  distioi* 
guished  men.  The  last  recalled  to  my  memory,  with  ei]ual 
readiness,  the  species  of  wealth  which  the  chosen  Israelite^ 
were  commanded  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians,  at  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  among  them ;  and  of  the  spoils  taken  in  their 
wars  with  the  Canaanites  whom  they  dispossessed,  when  it  is 
stated  that  many  shekels  of  silver  and  of  gold  were  produced 
on  melting  down  the  bracelets,  the  ear-rings,  and  other  orna* 
ments  of  the  women  and  children  whom  they  had  made  cap- 
tive. Most  of  the  women  that  we  saw  wore  also  silver  belli, 
imd  other  appendages  of  precious  metal,  suspended  by  silken 
cords  to  die  hair  of  the  head.''*  ^ 


*  Baekhigliam*9  Tktnrels  in  PftletUne,  ftc^  pp.  49»  50. 
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EXODOB 

Bckdidy  iMBdnaigclbeftrelhee,  tokccp  thceiatke  wiy,  Biid  to  Ma^  fhM 
lato  tte  pteoe  wkieh  I  tave  prepared.  Beware  of  kia^  aad  obey  Ub  viiee, 
provoke  him  aol ;  lor  be  wQI  aot  parioA  joar  traasrearioaa :  Utt  mj  bhw 
fe  fai  kiBi.  Batif  tiboaslwHiBdeedobeyliisYoiee,  and  do  anfhatlipc^; 
tiTai  I  win  be  aa  eacaij  aato  tiiiae  trntame^  and  aa  adremrj  wato  Oow 
adremries.  For  adae  Mfel  aludl  fo  befiire  tbee,  aad  bria^  tbce  %m  aala 
fbe  Aaoriteiy  and  tte  Bittitea,  and  dk  Perintca^  aad  tbe 
tte  HiriteBy  aad  Ibe  Jdnnitca  :  aad  I  will  cat 


Tbk  ttccouot  of  tbe  leader  proauaed  to  die  braeliteB,  m  very 
lemerfcaUe.  Tbe  ordinary  interpretatMNi  of  die  paanagg  sap* 
poeei  die  angel  spoken  of,  to  be  die  angd  of  die  difiiie  pie- 
seaoe, — who  bath  die  name  Jebonib,  dwelt  in  die  pObr 
of  dood  and  fire,  conducted  tbe  Isradites  tbrongb  die  w3- 
demesB,  often  chastened  them  for  transgression,  bot  btomlit 
diem  at  last  into  tbe  land  of  Canaan^ — That  they  did  enjoy  dbs 
guidance  of  this  angel,  and  that  on-  bim  depended  all  tbek 
SQCceai,  is  manifiwt  firmn  many  other  passages,  from  the  wbols 
strain  indeed  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Bot  it  is  'doubted  by 
whether  it  be  this  a  ngel,  who  is  spoken  of  in  dm 
beeau$e  on  this  occasion  heseewu  to  be  ike  speaker  hitnself; 
the  angel  of  the  divine  presence  being  God»  the  Toioe  of  thii 
angel,  the  voice  of  God,  and  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  God.  (Com- 
pare £xod«  xzxiii.  12 — ^23,  with  Isa.  Ixiii.  7 — 16.)  Tbe  name 
Jehovah  was  not  merely  **  in  him,"  but  properly  his  own.  Be- 
sides, it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  it  to  be  said  of  him,  ^  be  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions,'*  since  he  is  proclaimed  as  ^  for- 
giving iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin."  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7.) 
They  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  understand  the  word  ^  angel"  in 
diis  passage,  in  its  general  acceptation,  as  signifying  a  messen- 
gety  and  applicable  to  men  as  well  as  to  celestial  beings ;  to 
understand  tbe  messenger  in  question  to  be  Joshua  tbe  son  of 
Nun,  who  had  already  been  employed  to  ^  keep  Israel  in  the 
way,"  when  Amalek  fought  against  them  (Exod.  xvii.  8 — 1&), 
and  who  was  to  be  appointed  to  bring  them  into  the  land  of 
Canaais*(Numb.  xxvii.  15 — ^23. ;  Deut.  i.  38. ;  xxxL  23.) ;  and 
to  understand  bis  not  pardoning  their  transgressions,  of  tbe  strict 
discipline  which  his  office  must  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
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maintain^  while  he  should  lead  the  host  of  Israel  to  the  conquest 
of  Canaan. 

Without  offering  any  thing  positively  on  this  subject,  re- 
specting  which,  both  Jews  and  Christians  may  entertain  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  we  merely  submit  for  consideration,  that  the 
commission  of  this  angel  suits  the  last  mentioned  interpretation. 
It  is  expressed  in  two  clauses.  The  first  is,  **  to  keep  thee  in 
the  way  ;''  that  is,  to  take  charge  of  thy  defence,  as  in  the  at- 
tack of  Amalek.  We  find  this  charge  given  afterwards  to 
Joshua  in  the  most  solemn  nianner.  (See  Numb,  xxvii.  15 — ^23.) 
The  second  clause  is,  **to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I 
have  prepared."  This  great  achievement  Joshua  was  honoui^ 
to  perform,  when  Moses  was  laid  aside.  ^  (Deut.  iii.  21 — ^28.) 
The  caution,  ^  beware  of  him,  &c.''  is  enforced  by  two  reasons* 
First,  **  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions ;"  that  is,  he  will 
execute  the  divine  orders  with  all  the  strictness  of  martial  law. 
This  certainly  was  the  duty  of  Joshua's  office.  He  succeeded 
to  the  authority  of  Moses,  which  includefl  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  as  such  was  understood  and  acknowledged  by  the 
people.  (See  Josh.  i.  2,  5, 16 — 18.)  The  case  of  Achan  is  a 
full  illustration  of  the  clause  before  us.  (Josh.' vii.  10— 26«) 
Secondly,  <<  for  my  name  is  in  him."  These  words  are  added, 
not  as  the  reason  why  he  would  not  pardon  their  transgressions, 
but  as  a  second  reason  why  they  should  **  beware  of  him  and 
obey  his  voice."  The  name  Joshua  signifietb  **  Jehovah  that 
saveth,"  and  was  not  given  him  by  his  parents,  but  received 
from  Moses  under  divine  direction.* 


ISAIAH  zzTUi.  t8. 

Bread  corn  ii  braised,  becaote  be  will  not  ever  be  thrething  it,  net  break  It  with 

tbe  wheel  of  hit  cart,  nor  bruiie  it  with  his  horsemen. 

Various  means  are  adopted  in  the  East  to  separate  the  corn 
from  the  straw.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  running  carts  with 
thick  and  iron  shod  wheels  over  it.    At  others  they  cause  thsr 

*  See  £wiog>  Essays  on  the  Authority,  &c.  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  190. 
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inrtde  to  tread  it  out.    (Dent  sTxr.  4.)    Thk  k  also  performed 

by  a  sledge  with  two  rollers,  which  have  rows  of  iron  teeth 

that  cot  the  straw  as  a  saw.  (ba.  xli«  15.)  Jackson  says,  (Joar- 

ney  from  India  overland  to  England,  p,  240.)  **  A  rmg  m  niada 

about  forty  yards  round,  sometimes  oi  clay,  and  sometiaies 

paved  ;  the  peasantry  then  bring  their  com  firom  the  fieid^  and 

throw  it  into  the  middle  of  this  ring.    They  hare  likewise  a 

pledge  which  is  sometimes  drawn  bjr  bullocks,  sometimes  by 

bprses,  and  some  of  these  have  pieces  of  iron  driven  into  the 

bottom  to  cut  the  straw  as  it  goes  round ;  though  in  odMm  I 

.   bave  se^i  dint  stones  fastened  at  the  bottom ;  upon  tbm  deig^ 

*  is  a  heavy  weight    Besides  the  person  who  drives  the  cattle^ 

another  is  employed  with  a  fork,  in  tossing  Ae  straw  ttam  the 

riogf  if  the  grain  is  extracted,  and  taking  fresh  from  the  hmf 

in  the  middle.    In  this  way  they  are  enabled .  le  contimie  iM 

t.hey  have  extracted  the  whole  of  their  com,  without  beings  in 

dMger  of  having  it  spoiled  by  rain/' 


niov.; 

Surely  Uie  Naming  of  milk  brlngctb  iatfk  Imlttr. 

Calmet  conjectures  butter  to  be  the  same  with  cream  in 
the  eastern  nations  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  above  passage, 
it  was  brought  forth  by  churning.  Jackson  saw  it  made  in  Cur- 
distan  in  the  following  manner,  (Journey  overland  from  India 
to  England,  p.  188.) :  ^^  the  milk  was  put  into  a  sort  of  bottle, 
made  of  a  goat's  skin,  every  part  of  which  was  sewed  up  ex- 
cept the  neck,  which  was  tied  with  a  string  to  prevent  the  milk 
running  out.  They  then  fixed  three  strong  sticks  in  the  g^roond^ 
in  a  form  somewhat  like  what  we  often  use  in  raising  weights, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  From  these  they  suspend  the  goat's 
skin  tied  by  eadi  end,  and  continue  shaking  it  backwards  and 
forwards  till  it  becomes  butter ;  and  they  easily  know  diis  by 
the  noise  it  makes.    They  then  empty  the  skin  into  a  large  ves* 

sel;  and  fekim  off  die  butter* 

W.  & 
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OF  THE  HEBREW   GOVERNMENT. 


II.  From  th€  MUinm  from  <A«  Babylanisk  Captivity  to  ih^  DutrmdUm  ff  iU 

j9wUh  ComwumwealHL 

From  A.  M.  3457-^4074.    B.  C.  &47— a!  D.  71. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  foretold  by  the  prophet  (Jer. 
xxv.  11,  12«)9  CyruSy  the  king  of  Persia,  having  conqiiered 
both  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Assyrians,  and  obtained  universal 
monarchy,  issued  a  decree  for  the  return  of  the.  Jews  to  their 
own  land,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  *  In 
the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews,  to  the  number  of  near  * 
fifty  thousand,  placed  themselves  under  the  care. of  iSerubbabel, 
the  grandson  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  and  returned  tii  their 
own  land,  restored  the  sacrifices,  and  resumed  the  theocratic 
government,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  captivity. 
About  eighty  years  after  this  first  return,  Ezra,  the  scribe,  ob* 
tained  an  ample  commission  from  Artaxerxes  for  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  with  all  of  his  own  nation  who  were  willing  to  ac- 
company him.  (E^ra  vii.)  Upon  this  many  more  of  the  Jews 
returned  io  their  own  land.  Ezra  succeeded  Zerubbabel  in  the 
government  of  the  Jews,  which  honour  he  enjoyed  for  thirteen 
years,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Nehemiah,  who  was  appoint- 
ed to  that  office  by  Artaxerxes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hii 
reign.  Under  the  government  of  these  pious  men  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  was  accomplished,  as  was  also 
the  reformation  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  the 
death  of  Nehemiah  the  Jews  lived  under  their  own  laws,  in  the 
form  of  a  oonunonwealtb,  governed  by  the  high  priest  and  the 
council  of  seventy-two  elders,  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Persian  kings.    (Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.) 

In  the  progress  of  Alexander's  conquests  the  Jews  became 
^ubject  to  the  Maceilonians,  under  whom  they  enjoyed  the  sam^ 
liberties  as  when  subject  to  the  Persians.  Indeed  Aleiumder, 
<xmvinced  of  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  Jewish  people,  ex« 
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tended  their  priyileges,  and  conferred  upon  them  numy 
ble  immunities.  He  gare  them  the  prorince  of  Samarin,  and 
exempted  it  from  tribute ;  and  when  he  built  Alexandria,  aetded 
•ome  Jews  in  it,  granting  them  the  same  privileges  as  die  otter 
citizens,  till  at  last  they  also  were  called  Macedonians.^ 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Jews  became  subject  and 
tributary  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Syria ;  as  the  one  or  dw 
other  extended  their  power  and  dominion  into  th<ise  parts. 

Under  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  eighth  of  ik 
Seleucian  kings,  the  Jews  were  miserably  persecoted,  aai 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Jadas  Maeca- 
beusf  and  his  valiant  brothers,  maintained  a  relij^ns  war  fm 
twenty-«ix  years  with  five  successive  kings  of  Syria^  and,  ate 
destroying  200,000  of  their  best  troops,  establisbed  the  ■ 
pendence  of  their  own. country  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
fiunily. 

The  Jews  enjoyed  their  liberty  under  a  succession  of  die 
nean  princes,  though  not  without  frequent  wars,  for  near  a 
dred  years  ;  till  Aristobulus,  endeavouring  to  wrest  the  croM 
firom  his  elder  brother  Hyrcanus,  raised  a  civfl  war  ;  whic^ 
afforded  the  Romans  an  opportuni^  to  conquer  Judaea^  and  Is 
reduce  it  into  the  form,  first,  of  a  tributary  kingdom,  and  ate- 
wards  of  a  Roman  province. 

Julius  Ceesar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Judeea,  bestowed  the  government  of  that  oountij 
upon  Antipater,  an  Idumeean  by  birth,  who  ^fas  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  fiither  of  Herod  the  Great,  afterwards  khig  of  d^ 
Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea  between  his  two  sons,  Phasad 
and  Herod,  giving  to  the  former  the  government  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  country  adjacent,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro^ce  of  Galilee. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  Ceesar,  Herod  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  all  Caele-Syria  by  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus.    They 


*  Josepb.  Ant.  xii.  1.  et  cont.  App.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 
•f-  It  ii  probable  that  Jodat,  the  son  of  Simooy  bad  the  canuune  of 
fhm  the  circomstance  of  his  ha?ing  the  following  motto  oa  his  eoaigni^  y7^^  ^ 

iTtTP  D^I?K2  ''Who  amongr  the  gods  iriike  unto  thee,  O  JehonOi  >*>  (Biad.iv. 
14.);  the  initial  letten  of  the  four  words  makinf  the  %mm  ^2SO  fMt&KMj^ 
Hence  his  followers  were  balled  Maeeab§mU9 
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gave  him  troops,  and  promised  him  the  lungdom  of  JndflMt 
when  the  war  between  'Antony  and  young  Ciesar  should  be 
ended.  Shortly  after  this  Mark  Antony  coming  into  Syria,  and 
being  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  an  hundred  Jews  of  the  highest 
rank  came  to  him,  with  accusations  against  Herod,  and  his  bro- 
ther Phasael.  Hyrcanus,  who  had  promised  his  grand-daughter 
Mariamne  to  Herod,  was  there.  Mark  Antony  having  heard 
what  was  alleged  against  Herod,  asked  Hyrcanus  whether 
Herod  and  Phasael,  or  their  accusers,  were  fittest  to  govern 
the  state  ?  Hyrcanus  answered,  the  two  brothers.  Whereupon 
Antony  made  them  tetrarchs,  and  entrusted  the  government  of  all 
Judaea  to  them.  He  ordered  letters  to  be  dispatched  forthwith 
to  this  purpose,  and  fifteen  of  the  most  mutinous  of  their  ene- 
mies to  be  Imprisoned  ;  and  would  have  put  them  to  death,  if 
Herod  had  not  interceded  for  them. 

After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  PaHhians,  taking 
advantage  of  Mark  Antony's  weakness,  who  was  the  governor 
of  the  East,  made  themselves  masters  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  took  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus,  the  high  priest,  prisoners,  the 
former  of  whom  destroyed  himself  to  avoid  the  ill  treatment  of 
the  Parthians.  Herod,  informed  of  what  had  passed,  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  and  after  encountering  a  variety  of  difficulties,  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  where  Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  King  of  Judeea.  Seven 
days  afterwards  Herod  departed  firom  Rome,  and  landing  at 
Ptolemais,  began' to  gather  troops,  to  march  against  Antigonus, 
who  had  been  established  in  Judaea  by  the  Parthians.  After  an 
arduous  struggle,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sosius  the  Roman 
commander  in  Syria,  Herod  succeeded  iii  the  conquest  of  Judaeai 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus. 

Herod,  by  his  will,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  aonst 
in  the  following  manner : 

.  1.  Archblaus  had  assigned  to  him,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumaea,  with  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Augustus,  who  ratified  the  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial 
division,  but  conferred  on  Archelaus  the  title  of  eihnarch  or 
chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the  regal  dignity,  if  he 
(ihould  prove  himself  worthy  of  it. 
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2L  HM09  Amtifas  (or  AsfiiniarX 
JBdilee  wd  Fenea,  wiA  die  tide  of  fttivfh.* 

3. -Philip  dbtaiBed  the  letnurchy  of  Itarwi  aad 

After  a  twboleiit  leigo  of  ten  yetts  Aidideni 
and  bankbed  to  Yieiiiie  in  Gaol,  and  fcis  territories 
ed  to  the  Boman  prorince  of  Syria.  Antipaa  abo 
to  Spain,  whoae  territories,  with  those  of  Phiiqp^  npott  hb  de- 
miae,  were  given  to  Herod  Agrippa,  grandsni  of  Bevod  tie 
Great,  who,  after  a  reign  of  aeren  yeafs,  was  simck  wHh  a 
dreadful  and  loathaome  disease  of  which  he  died  at  Csnara^  ia  in 
manner  related  by  St.  Lnke.  (Ads  xii.  81— S3l)  After 
of  this  prinoe  his  dominions  were  phced  under  dm 
a  Boman  procurator  <w  governor,  and  aAenrands  wen  gmib 
with  other  territories,  to  bis  son  Agrippa. 

Under  the  goremment  of  the  Herodian  htmSlj^  Am  poBfinl 
state  of  the  Jews  was  by  no  means  enviable.  llMin  antefe^gai^ 
with  the  exoeption  of  Philip  and  Agrippa  jonior,  were  mmgm^ 
nary  tyrants,  who  spared  nodiing  whicii  power  or  mte%ne  eosli 
finmisb,  to  gratify  their  ambition^  and  feed  AeirreadaBs  and  cmd 
dispositions. 

Judbea  l»eing  again  reduced  into  a  Roman  proviam^  was  fi> 
vomed  by  officers  called  sometimes  ynsfsi,  prsenrstf oVf  jwwf tf; 
intendant,  president,  governor.  He  was  subject  not  only  to  die 
emperors,  but  also  to  the  governors  of  Syria,  whereof  Jdhtt 
made  a  part. 

Tbe'Jews  endured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  widi  greatrs^ 
luctance,  on  account  of  the  tributewhichtbeywereobliged  to  pay: 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large  measore  of  natjead 
liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testameaf, 
diat  they  practiised  their  own  religious  rites,  worshiprped  ia  the 
temple  and  in  their  synagogues,  followed  their  own  cdsloaii^ 
and  lived  very  much  according  to  their  own  laws.  Thus,  thcj 
had  their  high  priests,  and  council  or  senate ;  they  inflicted 
lesser  punishments ;  tbey  could  apprehend  men  and  bring  dM 
before  the  council ;'  and  if  a  guard  of  soldiers  wer^  neeeMiy, 


«M 


s  The  Romimi  conferred  thie  title  on  those  prfaiece  whom  they  did  sot 
toelomto  to  the  regal  digsity:  Uie  tetrardiirsi  lower  la  poiat  of  ieak  te 
nomas  soremor  of  e  pfofince. 
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could  be  assisted  by  them,  on  requesting  them  of  the  governor. 
Further,  they  could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody ;  the 
council  could  likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take  examinations  ; 
they  could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could  inflict  scourg« 
ing  in  their  synagogues.  Beyond  this,  however,  they  were  not 
allowed  tog-o  •  for,  when  they  had  any  capital  offenders,  they 
carried  tfiem  before  the  procurators,  who  usually  paid  a  regard 
to  what  they  stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  fact, 
pronounced  sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  the  pro- 
per judge  in  all  capital  cases,  for  after  the  council  of  the  Jews 
had  bad  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  it  immediately 
to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pronounced  sentence. 
That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  is  evident  from 
Pilate's  granting  them  the  privilege  of  judging,  but  not  of 
condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  from  the  acknowledgement 
to  Pilate  :  **  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death** 
(John  xviii.31.)  ;  and  likewise  from  the  power  vested  in  Pilate 
of  releasing  to  them  a  condemned  crimmal  at  the  passover  (John 
xvii.  39,  40.),  as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration,  that  he  had 
power  to  crucify  and  power  to  release  the  Saviour.  (John  xix.  10.) 

The  ^oman  procumtors  resided  principally  at  Ceesarea,  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Judeea,  and  occupied  the 
splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected  there.  On 
the  great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumult  was  apprehended,  they 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,^  that  by  their  presence  and  influence, 
they  might  maintain  order.  For  this  purpose  they  were  accom- 
panied by  cohorts  (Xvtifcu^  Acts  x.l.),  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not 
legendary  cohorts,  but  distinct  companies  of  military  :  each  was 
about  one  thousand  strong.  Six  of  these*  cohorts  were  constant- 
ly garrisoned  in  Judaea,  five  at  CeBsarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem, 
part  of  which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  f o 
command  the  temple,  and  part  in  the  pratorium,  or  governor's 
palace.  The  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor.  The  go- 
vernors were  sent,  not  by  the  senate,  but  by  the  Ceesars  them- 
selves, into  those  provinces  which  li^ere  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the  emperor's  own  disposal. 

VOL.  I.  3  L     . 
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tended  their  priyileges,  and  conferred  upon  them  many  valua- 
ble immunities.  He  gave  them  the  province  of  Samaria,  and 
exempted  it  from  tribute ;  and  when  he  built  Alexandria,  settled 
some  Jews  in  it,  granting  them  the  same  privileges  as  the  other 
citizens,  till  at  last  they  also  were  called  Macedonians.* 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Jews  became  subject  and 
tributary  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Syria;  as  the  one  or  the 
other  extended  their  power  and  dominion  into  those  parts. 

Under  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  eighth  of  the 
Seleucian  kings,  the  Jews  were  miserably  persecuted,  and 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Judas  Macca- 
beusf  and  his  valiant  brothers,  maintained  a  religious  war  for 
twenty^ix  years  with  five  successive  kings  of  Syria^  and,  after 
destroying  200,000  of  their  best  troops,  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  ownxountry  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
family. 

The  Jews  enjoyed  their  liberty  under  a  succession  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  princes,  though  not  without  frequent  wars,  for  near  a  hun- 
dred years  ;  till  Aristobulus,  endeavouring  to  wrest  the  crows 
from  his  elder  brother  Hyrcanus,  raised  a  civil  war  ;  which 
afforded  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  conquer  Judeea,  and  to 
reduce  it  into  the  form,  first,  of  a  tributary  kingdom,  and  after- 
wards of  a  Roman  province. 

Julius  Ceesar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Judeea,  bestowed  the  government  of  that  countij 
upon  Antipater,  an  Idumeean  by  birth,  who  if  as  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  afterwards  king  of  tbe 
Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea  between  his  two  sons,  Phasael 
and  Herod,  giving  to  the  former  the  goveinment  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  country  adjacent,  and  to  the  latter  tbe  produce  of  Galilee. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  Ceesar,  Herod  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  all  Coele-Syria  by  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus.    They 


*  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  1.  et  cont.  App.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

f  It  is  probable  that  Judas,  the  son  of  Simon,  had  the  stnmame  of 
Ihm  the  circnmstance  of  his  having  the  following  motto  on  bis  ensigiia,  fT^DJ  ^ 
rHiT  D^^M2  ''Who  among  tbe  gods  ir  like  unto  thee,  O  Jehoyah  >**  (Eiod.xv. 
14.)  i  the  initial  letters  of  the  four  words  makiii|r  A«  tern  ^^^SO  fMuei^ 
Hence  his  followers  were  tailed  Moceaffanu. 
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Oa  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  writing^  much  interesting  disonssion  inlgbt  be 
ltteapted*-*nor  sbonld  tliere  be  omitted  the  decided  probabilityf  of  Its  AutC 
dilayian  existence-«with  the  earlier  and  later  incidental  references,  in  the  Bib- 
lical writings,  to  its  practice  among  Tarious  people  at  different  times. . 

8ECT.  1  —MATERIALS  AND  FORMS  OF  BOOKS. 
The  very  first  occurrenceof  the  word  Book  is  in  Gen.  t.  i.— •  very  singular  ^|J»*»^ 
chapter  throiighont,  for  its  present  connection,~and  probably  introduced  there  by 
a  compiler :  but  "^QD  would  be  more  properly  rendered  a  MUffisUfy  or  Chnsa- 
logieai  account.  How  that  enumeration  was  preserved ;  whether  in  literal  writ- 
ing  ?  or  by  family  tradition,  &c.  &c.,  must  of  course  be  left  to  mere  coi^Jecture. 
May  this  text  be  regarded  as  corroborating  other  considerations  tending  to  proTC 
the  existence  of  Writing  before  the  flood  ? 

The  use  of  Seats  or  SigntUX  in  the  East,  from  time  immemorial  has  been  iuc-  8igMt>! 
ceasfolly  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  writing.  In  Gen.  xxxyiii. 
IS.  is  found  *]DJirT  **  thy  signet ;"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  engraved 
with  Judah's  name  or  device,  as  a  demonstrative  sign  of  hi»  person.  And  for 
something  «  lilLe  the  engraving  of  a  signet/*  let  reference  be  made  to  Exod. 
xxviii.  SI. 

Of  the  art  of  Writing,  we  have  a  direct.and  explicit  mention  In  Exod'.  xvii.  14.  Mp!?^ 
*)SD3    PIDT     /)KT  il/Dy  whicbj  instead  of  oar  common  version  might  be     """^* 
translated :  «  Engrare  this  memorial  on  a  table*,"  and  ver.  16.  (a  very  difficult  and 
perplexing  text§)  is  conceived  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  hieroglyphic  wriU,ng,}\ 
We  read  again  in  Exod.  xxiv.  4.  Htt^D    3/)D^  /'  Moses  wrote,*'  and  In  ver.  7« 
Appear  the  words  71^1^1  "1SD    **  Bo6k  of  the  covenant:**  but,  with  what,, 
and  upon  what,  Moses  wrote ;  and  what  is  the  Just  Import  of  "19D  here,    the 
narrative  appears  silent.f 

In  the  Scriptures  the  practice  of  writing  Is  represented  on  a  variety  of  sub-  Tablet  of 
*    vtances,  as  on  #feiM,««  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.),  on  Isad^tt  (Job.  xix.  S4.),  and  Ublets  of  f^*  ^^ 

*  Reference  may  be  given  to  Townley*s  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Tol.  i.  chap.  i.  and  Home's  Introduction  to  Bibliography,  vol.  i.  pp.  73^100. . 

t  Very  forcibly  confirmed  by  the  erudite  researches  of  the  Editor  of  Caitmet : 
tee  particularly  Fragments  709—7 11. 

X  On  this  topicahe  Biblical  Student  may  derive  satisfactory  infbrmation  firom 
the  above  author  in  his  Frag.  Nos.  966 .  and  134. 

4  See  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Houbigant,  Castalio,  Pilkington,  Bate,  Geddes, 
ParlLhurst,  Boothroyd,  &c.  &c. 

II  According  to  Bate,  in  his  IVanslation  of  the  Pentatei|ch,  which  has  been  * 

mpprpved  by  Parlchurst,  Heb.  Lex.  p.  3S9. 

%  ThtLt  the  law,  written  by  im^Mdiate  jdivine  superinteodence,  was  the  first 
nlpbabetical  writing,  and  that  Moses  was  afterwards  instructed  In  writing  his 
books,  are  mere  conjecture.    Scott*s  Comment.  &c.  on  Exod.  xviii.  14.  &  xxxi.  18. 

**  See  the  **  Tables  of  the  Law*'  in  Calmefs  Bib.  Encyclop.  ii.    How  absurd 
were  the  sneering  ridicules  of  Voltaire  against  this  well  known  and  generally 
prevailing  custom  in  ancbent  times !  Certainly  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  o^  ' 
letters  !  Encyclop.  Brit.  xx.  p.  763.  '  . 

tt  The  ^  Bibliography*'  of  the  Encyclop.  Metrop.  in  part  ix.j  Dr.  A.  Clarke*s 
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•r  rrib*  (fin  vL  t.;  Zech.  t.^  1.)  ;  «r  kmit  (Hak  sB.  10.;  Ub»  ■.  4\ 

S   «r  ^arri— Bfif  (9  Tin.   !▼.   13)r   «^  ^^ 
4  (S  J«te  It.)    Baeh  cTtlMwaiskt,  MivosM,  beeMK  Ae  ari^Mtif 

m  its 
16.;  fink.  VLl.md Rev. z.  104 
Fo^fik.        IW  erS^   efJobziz.  «4.  «M  m  ^iii|| «rfVMcr  cTirai ; 

paperor pBretowt,  mtmwmAi  fd  mwwtdf  wm  FmL  zIt. t. ii raad  bj tiie 
>«gAM|«»^  ■irilM' to  wlUcli  witfic  Patf  of  «>■%.▼.  14JI  pwwjiHiK.  Ajpn- 
Jb^^oeewB  ki  Jer.  sxz¥t  93.  CUfPd*  forcvttiofdwTeei.  Jidlf  i»  MtJcrfii 
Jcr.  xzzvi.  18.;  8  Cor.  iB.  S.  ;  S  Joho  It. ;  Md  «i  kril.i'iBifa>r  (^trti—fcjtjil^ti 
Sick,  fac  S,  S»  11. /IDp  a ooiqae  word! 

TkcroaroTarioM  refercaeei^  fai  Scriptwc,  to  Bsoks;  mtpedBwa  of  wkW^ 
perkapa,  aboidd  Mt  be  kcrr  o^ktcd.  B99k  ^Hfk,B99k^  O^  U9k^  Bmk^ 
ih»  Imdi  are  air  ezpreMioM  borrowed  firoMtke  practioeof 
keepiag  a  liat  of  peracMvi  taipfiijed  is  thek  oervlee»  or  Ikfoored 
Aip.  Hc»ee  Moaea  ki  aoppMed  to  ooMiey  ■■aily  tfieawe  Bialiaiai  ia 
xzxiL  8S.  aa  tbit  of  Piul,  ki  Rom.  te.  9.,  a  riiadiaMa  to  ■arritrii  the 
of  theaefaiftifortbegooaof  tboeoBuaoidtj.**  ^ 

SECT.  9>-8PECIBS  OF  WEITINO  AKD  OUHWjilTMMf. 

The  KMe  eoMprioea  aot  only  tbe  Boat  aMiiflAt  leandaet  bwl  aba  every  %iiifr 
leamkifer,tt  l>o^  kiproae  and  Terw^Bialoriaa,  P)ropkeciea»  Fkrablaa,  ])iaea«M| 
lietten,  Preeepta ;  and  bi  ahort,  all  vaiietica  of  aa^eci^  ckkcr 
apecifically  discoMod. 


Notes  on  this  text;  and  Mr.  Taylor's  Fkagment,  No.  785.  will  be  raftd  wkk 
mach  interest  and  adrantage  asiUustratire  of  these  partlcnlara. 

*  I\^yO   roll>  of  parchment.    Fssrkhnrst  and  Calmet. 

t  The  Mf/bi/3p«M :  bat  whether  containing  the  autographs  of  bia  E^ii8tlc%  ic 
bis  Adversaria,  or  his  finished  Compoaitlons,  u  nncertain.  Because  the  best  kiad 
of  parchment  was  made  at  Pergamtu^  thence  the  deriration  of  ita  naae. 
£dward*6  Excell.  and  Perf.  of  Script,  iii.  p.    166. 

J  Xofn  ;  properly  derived  from  TXUHf  to  engrave,  inscribe.  Littleton^  Li^ 
Bid.  It  is  applied  to  the  Papyrus,  says  Parlihnrst,  Greek  Lex.  p.  737.  Coasalt 
also  Bi^oc  in  p.  117.  Supposed  to  mean  paper  by  Bengelina  and  Mackniglit* 
Adam's  Rom.  Ant.  b07.  ^ 

§  The  Botanist  may  be  gratified  with  the  rema^  on  il^lK  and  HD) 
in  Parkhurst's  Heb.  Lex.;  on  "  Paper,'*  in  Calmet's  Bib.  Encydop. ; and  oa  F^ 
r|is,  by  Shaw,  in  his  4to.  edit,  of  Goldsmith,  p.  793. 

II  It  is  nncertain  when  quilltf  were  first  used;  but  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  se> 
ireoth  ceotury  mentions  the  practice.    Encyclop.  Brit  xx.  p.  764. 

%  yn  and  /AfXav,  blacknesg,  but  not  so  I'ead  by  Blayney,  on  Jerl  p.  356.  N«<«. 

**  Addition  on  the  word  *<  Boole,'*  in  Calmet's  Bib.  Encyclop.  vol.  i. 

ft  Edwards'  Excell.  and  Perf  of  H.  Script,  iii.  p.  t96. 
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In  tboM  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  which  may  with  propriety  be  atyled  the  Fiwvatta. 
infiincy  of.  aocietiee  and  nations,  the  usual  mode  of  instruction  was,  by  detached 
aphorisms  or  Proverbs.  Nor  could  it  prove  ioefflcacioas  ;  for  it  professed  not  to 
dispute,  but  to  command  ;,  it  conducted  them,  not  by  a  circuit  of  argument,  but 
led  immediately  to  the  approbation  aod  practice  of  virtue.  That  it  mi^ht  not, 
however,  be  altogether  destitute  of  allorement,  some  degree  of  ornament  became 
necessary  ;  and  heoce  the  instructors  of  mankind  added  to  their  precepts  the 
graces  of  harmony,  and  enriched  them  with  a  variety  of  captivating  and  usefn^ 
allusions.  This  manner,  which  with  other  nations  prevailed  only  during  their 
first  civilization,  continued  among  the  Hebrews  to  be  a  favourite  style  to  the  latest 
ages  of  their  literature.*  They  termed  it  Qvtt^  bs  well  because  it  consisted 
in  a  great  measure  of  Parables,  strictly  so  called,  as  because  it  possessed  un- 
common force  aod  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Prov.  xxv.  II.  iv 
at  once  a  rule  and  a  specimen. 

History  is  expresned  by  a  word  already  noticed  (*1S)D)  >  and  apparently  offUgiocj. 
a  very  general  signification.  In  Job  xxxi.  35,  36.  it  may  denote  a  memorial  in 
hieroglyphic  or  emblematic  vrriting  on  linen.  There  is' also  in  9  Chron.  xiii.'28. 
Itr^TtS,  a  Memoir  to  be  consulted ;  in  Neb.  vii.  6.  tC^H^,  a  Genealogy;  and 
*1^3TD  ft  historiog^pber,  or  pnblic  recorder,  employed  by  the  Jewish  Klngt» 
in  2  Sam.  viii.  16. ;  1  Kings iv.  3.;  9  Kings  xriii.  18. ;  9  Chron.  xxxiv.  8. 

Of  Letters  or  Epistles  notice  must  be  given,  in  examining  the  literary  cna-  Lttttn. 
racter  of  Scripture  ^  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  commentators  and  critics  have  - 
generally  overlooked  themf-    How  different   are.  the  Biblical  specimens  firom 
those  in  the  present  day,  particularly  in  the  western  world ;  and  consequently 
how  desirable  a  satbfactory  explanation.   The  circumstance  (Neh.  ri.  5.)  of  Saa- 
bftllat^s  sending  an  open  letter  to  I^ehemiah,  like  that  of  2  Kings  xriif .  27.  wan 
regarded  as  a  marked  disrespect  and  pnblic  insnlt.    The  form  of  the  NewT^  - 
.  lament  Epbtles  is  exactly  rimilar  to  sjrnchronical  letters  among  the  Greciansy 
Romans,  &c. 

No  point  of  Biblical  literature  can  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  Poetry  /  pstliy. 
the  marks  and  characters  of  which  have  obtained  a  minute,  but  certainly  not  an 
exhausted  attention.  A  poem  is  called  "l^DTD*  a  short  composition  dirided  into 
parts,  referring  to  the  verse  and  number  $ — and,  regarding  the  diction  and  senti- 
ments, 7tbD,  which  is  pronoaoced^  as  properly  expressive  of  the  poetical  style* 
That  poetry  was  generally  known  and  practiced  by  the  Hebrews,  appears  highly 
probable,  as  well  from  the  analogy  of  things,  as  from  numerous  remains  of  poetic 
language  extant  in  their  earlier  and  later  writings.  Some  fine  poetical  spedmens 
also  eidst  in  the  New  Testament .§ 

*  See  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Gregory  V  Transl.  ii.  p.  168. 

t  The  Editor  of  Calmet  is  the  only  writer  I  have  yet  seen  on  this  particular, 
and  to  his  valuable  labours  we  are  indebted  for  an  engraved  representation  of 
**  Eastern  loiters,*'  with  well  established  illustrations,  Fragments,  Nos.74  and  708. 
We  have  given  a  representation  of  the  principal  oriental  letters,  in  the  Frontis- 
piece to  this  volume^ — kd. 

t  By  Dr.  Lowth  in  his  above  well  known  production,  vol.  i.  pp.  76—78. 

^  Dr.  Jebb  has  lately  favoured  the  world  with  a  very  instructive  volume  on 
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SBCT.3^— flOUREB  OF8FEBCB. 

PMm  Ith— Iwim  Hiiinfiimidmd  Twy  iatefcttlngiy  prorcd,*  that  Ae  ldgmy%«ritfi» 

^^^'  fzprcMioiM  ia  the  iewitli  Seriptores  were  oecMiooed by  tliepoTcr^or  ttcint 
iMifDage  of  maakind :  that  the  boldeat  of  flieae  figarea  were  derived  ISraaite 
ancient  jiiefara  writing:  that  the  aymboia  need  In  that' kind  of  wiitiBf  gswerin 
to  the  dark  Egyptian  allegory,  which  waa  lield  in  great  fliBiiiiwi  aA  flietiMi 
the  Scriptares  were  written  :  and  that,  in  the  ^arly  agea,  nnnKindy  whuihu  bv- 
hanms  or  cirllixedy  were  accnatomed  to  ezpreaa  their  aentikieBta  and  IMiafi  If 
aignillcant  acthMM  at  wdi  as  by  ligniieaal  sonnds. ' 

TrafmtaA      It  ia  of  little  conaeqnence,  whether  ^we  give  to  aoBM 
^  preailon  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we 

tive  langaage  alwaya  importa  aooM  cokmring  of  the  imaginatioa, 
«r  paasion  ezpreaaed  in  pwr  style:  and,  peihapa,  JIgmrm  ^ 
fgwttM  hf  puuUm^  might  be  a  moi^  naefol  diatriboticii  of  the  ■nl^lect.'f- 
right  interpretation  of  fignrative  langaage  abonld  be  carefUly 
hence  varioas  rules  bsTe  been  given  by  writera  on  Sacred  BhctoiievJ 

Malifhof.      The  MUmfkort  of  Scripture,  from  the  import  of  their  name,  amd  tWe 
freqnency  of  their  oocnrrence,  demand  a  primary  attentioB.    TWir 
manilbid ;  natural,  arHUcial,  sacred,  and  bistoricaL§i    From  the  weika  nf 
'--as  Fsal.  Izniv.  11.$  Isa^xli.  18.;  Jodg.T.  88— 30.  j— from  Ike 
castomi,  and  arts  of  life— as  Hab.  Hi.  18.;  Matt.  xiiL  38.; 
aa  fisdL.  zzxvi.  85,  26.  compared  with  Heb.  vill.  10.$  Psnl.  Ixr.  6. 
history— as  Jer.  iv.  23—86.;  Psal.  xviiL  7—15.;  Mic.  i.  9,  4. 

Allegory.        Of  the  Att^gorjf  there  are  said||  to  be  three  kinda;  *|he  ffonfinnml 
the  parable  or  similitude,  and  the  mystical.    For  the  invcatifntkie  i 
atanding  of  this  figure,  we  are  recommended  to  aacertahi  the  literal  aignlfiielki 
'  and  oSvious  design ;  and  to  be  well  acquainted  ivith  the  hlatoffieal  cirraaMliMe»> 
The  allegorical  delineation  of  man  in  Ecclea.  zi.  9,  10.  zit  1 — !•  ia  otte  of  fitt 
finest  specimens  extant  in  any  writings. 

AECT.  4^THB  OLD  AND  NEW  TBSTAMENTS. 
Tlie  arrang^ement  of  these  books  in  our  common  Bibles,  may  be  prononnosd 
liUrary^  or  according  to  the  character  of  the  snl^ects ;  but  it  is  OMwe  thsa 
questionable  whether  the  tkroMlogieal  ought  not  to  be  preferred,  adopting  veO 
known  periodical  divisions,  together  with  subordinate  chapters^  aecttcnsssd 
parag^phs. 

* 

this  subject,  entitled  <*  Sacred  Liieraiuf^"  but  it  is  respectfully  hoped  that  a  fc 
cond  edition  will  witness  considerable  improvements ;  particularly  in  the  general 
arraogement.    The  reader  will  find  some  strictures  on  this  work,  pp.  82—87,  osfe. 

*  Id  Essay  viii.  Oo  the  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Language  of  Scripture,  hy 
Dr.  Macknight,  iv.  pp.  395-^39. 

t  Dr.  Blair^s  Lect.  on  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  pp.  320. 

X  Glass! us  Phil.  Sac.  &c.  in  Home's  Introduct  11.  pp.  637 — 646. 

§  So  judiciously  classed  by  Mr. Home,  from  the  writings  of  Glasains,  Mldneliii 
and  Lowth,  Introduct.  ii.  p.  659. 

'  II  Besides  the  Introduct.  of  Mr.  Home,  reference  may  also  be  made  to  Dr« 
Macknight,  vol.  iv.  p.  408.  and  Gibbon's  Rhetoric,  p.  54. 
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In  foHowing  the  usaally  received  order,  the  J^eniaieueh*  first  offers  -for  con-  Pentateuib. 
•ideration  ;  and  a  wide  ran^e  of  observation  is  presented,  by  its  genuineness  and 
credibility  ;  and  the  variations  between  its  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  copies ;  with 
the  literary  characteristics  of  these  five  books. 

The  HUtorieal  books  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive,  are  collections  from  the  Hiatorittw. 
authentic  records  of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  nnmerons  references,  to  *'  the  Book 
of  Jasher,*'f  <<  Chronicles  of  Kings,*'  and  writhigs  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo  ; 
and  aresupposed  to  have  been  fioalljr  arranged  by  £zra. 

The  Poetical  writings— as  they  have  been  anciently  styled — inelnde  from  Job  to  Fo^u. 
Solomon's  Spng.    They  are  by  the  Jews  classed  among  the  Holy  Writings,  and 
comprise  prodactions  of  very  different  periods  of  time,  and  exceedingly  varied 
literary  complexion.  * 

The  prophetical  character  was  ascribed  to  Enoch  and  others  :  bat  reckoning  Piopbets. 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  we  find  a  series  of  pr&pMs^  who  flourished  in  a  continued 
snccession  during  a  period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years.  The  different  kinds 
of  prophets,  their  schools,  situation,  manner  of  living,  nature  of  their  inspirationt 
collected  writings,  mode  of  prophesying,  number  and  order  of  their  books, 
&c.  &c.  are  topics  reptete  with  interest,  on  which  it  would  be  easiier  to  'Write  * 

pages  than  paragraphs.^  « 

The  historical  writings  of  the  four  Evangelists  have  been  long  and  generaliy  EvingeUitt* 
styled  GotpeU,^  as  containing  the  cheering  intelligence  of  Messiah's  advent  and 
vicarioos  substitution  fi)r  the  hnman  race.    Their  general  scope,  soorces,  nnmber, 
and  importance,  might  be  indefinitely  amplified. 

Tlie  JcU  of  tht  ApottUMy   with  regard  to  title,  author,   genuineness  and  Actioftht 
authenticity,  scope,  chronology,  contents,  style,  and  importance,  can   here  be     '"'"^ 
only  adverted  to. 

Tliere  are  not  fewer  than  twenty^>ne  Apostolic  EpisUeSy  exhibiting  the  finest  Epistles. 
q>ecimenB  of  christian  correspondence,  and  the  fullest  establishment  of  Sacred 
doctrine.    Their  nature  and  importance,  order  and  nnmber,  contents  and  respec- 
tive style,  &c.  &c.  suggests  multitude  of  particulars,  on  which  it  is  regretted 
that  the  present  limits  will  not  allow  an  enlarge  disquisition. 

Tlie   Revelaiion  or  Apocalypse  of  John  properly  closes  the  books  of  Holy  Rerdation. 
Scripture.    Its  genuineness,  from  external  and  internal  evidence,  date,  occasion, 
scope,  contents,  and  peculiar  style,  have  been  animadverted  upon  by  various 
authors;  but  certainly  are  not  even  now  incapable  of  additional  illustration. 


•  Consult  the  article  in  Calmet*s  Bib.  Encyclop.  and  in  Homers  Introduct.  vols. 
i,  ii.  and  iv. 

t  May  this  signify,  <<  The  standard,  authentic  book  ?"  Editor  of  Calmet.  Bib- 
Encyclop.  on  *<  Bible.'* 

X  Mr.  Home  has  furnished  an  interesting  chap,  on  these  points,  in  vol.  iv, 
pp.  153—162. 

§  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  Euayyt>u9fy  Scbleusuer's  and  Parkhurst*s 
Greek  Lex.  or  Leusden*s  Philologus  Grsece,  pp.  133 — 135.  may  be  very  advan. 
tageously  consulted. 
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SECT.  V-SACRED  AUTHQBS. 

Aft  inl  tad  IbrcBMttJfoMff  in  placed  ;«B  extensive  writer,  pertfladrihUdte 
documeMs  fvinifaheil  bj  Jacoby  AbraluuB,  Shem,*  and  othen :  bw  •tjle^'phraMe- 
lofry,  &c.  are  alaowortbj  of  notSee. 

j0b.  Tbe  book  of  Job  it  of  deep  antiqaity ;  wbetber  written  bj  bfawfU;  or  EBb«,  «r 

Moaeey  or  SolomoBy  ia  oaeertain.    Ptoperljr   eotitled  tbe   ^   IdoiMwa   Eacf- 
elopcdia.'*t 

Joikma  ia  a  ftdtbfol  biatorian.  BiadiriirioB  of  tbe  coBqaered  nntkiBs  iatha^ht 
to  bave  ir^Ten  tbe  Ifarat  idea  of  Geograpbioal  cbarta.  Be  ia'diadagviBhed  tot 
plena  fidelit  jr  ratber  tban  Uterarj  finne. 
rl.  SamuH  on  every  aecoutt  anatniaa  bare  a  pre-eaiinent  diatinction  ;  boaovnd  will 
llie  propbetlcal  apfarit  irom  cbildbood^  and  foonder  of  thepropbetical  neboela^  bt 
waa  moat  oooipetent  to  write  witb  accnracy  and  faitelligenoey  bin  vnlnaUe  bliia- 
rical  reoorda. 

l^Bvid*  JlavMV  incomparable  mnae  baa  been  nntreraally  aduiowl  edged  aod*ealofinei» 
and  by  a  competent  cfitfc,  it  baa  been  atated,  tbat  bin  gifted  inBnenoe  eridan^ 
created  a  new  era  bi  the  prodnctiona  of  the  H^rew  moae.  Tbe  aoa 
aapeet  of  bia  genina  appeara  to  present  itaelf  when  belooka  abroad  an  the 
verae  with  the  eye  of  a  ppet,  and  with  tbe  breaat  of  a  ghi4  aad  ggataibi 


Bobmtan^  witb  whoae  very  name  we  aaaocbUe  every  tbbiff  that  ia  intellifeBl, 
waa  a  nniveraal  writer,  and  h$a  nnri vailed  FroverlMy  &c.  which  we  now  poaaeaiv^K 
perbapa  bat  the  fragmeota  of  Ilia  mighty  and  amtchleaa  geniva—tbenoblcat  fatal- 
leetual  atmctore  in  mine ! 

To  tbe  Prophetfy  ordinarily  a6  called,  we  now  proebed,  and  taking  them  in 
bdatorical  order,  the  name  of  Jonah  llrat  appeara ;  whoae  book  ia^i 
proaaic  recital,  except  a  thankagiviag  ode. 

^fRO«  interests  the^  heart  by  his*  fello«r.feeling  for  the  poor  and 
while  he  pleases  tbe  fancy  by  the  rural  wildness  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  memory  by  a  circumstantial  distinctness  in  his  gr^hic  touchea. 

The  style  of  Hosea  is  concise,  hot  abrupt ;  and  he  is  obacnre  Sn  tbe  pewpc» 
tive  arrangement  of  tbe  blessings  and  calamitiea  which  he  ponrtraya. 

*  An  idea  repeatedly  intimated '  by  the  interesting  Editor  of  Cahnet ;  whom 
modest  hints  are  worthy  of  more  general  notice. 

f  By  the  celebrated  linguist  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Tory  intel- 
ligent and  auperior  annotationa,  on  this  incomparable  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Writinga. 

X  Tbe  earliest  mention  of  them  is  in  his  days.  (1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.;  xix.  SOLi 
1  Kings  ii.  5.  j  iv.  38.;  xxii.  14.) 

§  His  lofty  but  bland  spirit  of  devotion  expands  itself  in  Psal.  civ.  into  a  ndaoie 
and  richly  diversiBed  picture  of  the  creation.  Helipreads  his  sympathies  ercr 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  rejoices  in  the  power  and  goodness  of  ita  protactiig 
Deity.  The  impression  of  this  exquisite  ode' dilates  the  heart  witb  a  plesasre 
too  instinctive  and  simple  to  be  described.  So  remarks  an  excellent  poet.  C|flV^ 
■bell,  Lect.  on  Poetry,  New  Month.  Mag.  April,  1821.  p.  387. 


J 
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The  Prophet  Mieah  is  sometimes  pecaliarly  grand  and  gracefal.    The  eom^  MiaOL 
mencement  and  close  of  his  boo^  are  ahaost  dramatically  impressive. 

The  highest  rank  in  Hebrew  Poetry,  is,  by  nnlTersal  consent,  assigned  to  Uiiih. 
Isaiah,  Collectively  viewed,  his  poetry  forms  the  greatest  tablet  both  of  aw. 
folly  solemn,  and  of  Joy  folly  beautiful,  conceptions,  ever  exhibited  in  pfetic 
prediction.  He  is  far  from  surpassing  all  the  Hebrew  poets  in  individual  pas- 
sages ;  but  in  his  fulness,  force,  majesty,  and  propriety,  he  comprehends  more 
excellencies  of  the  poetical  character  than  any  one  of  them. 

The  book  of  Nahum  contains  a  spirited  prediction  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh  \  Ktbum. 
and  he  is  ranked  among  the  most  classically  poetical  of  the  Minor  Prophets*  sn^ 
perior  to  them  all  in  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity. 

JoePs  few  but  precious  relicsf  are  highly  finished  and  Bowing  5  and  abound  in  jod. 
sweet  and  elevated  touches ;  he  even  surpasses  Isaiah  in  concinnity,  and  is  mu€h 
imitated  in  the  Revelation. 

HahahhuK*9  tone  of  prophecy  accords  with  the  probability  of  his  having  lived  Habsfikak. 
very  near  the  crisis  of  Jewish  calamities.    His  warning  is  like  the  sound  of  an 
alarm-bell  at  dead  of  night;  yet  he  is  not  without  a  magnanimous  and  piouicoB. 
fidenee  ;  and  his  third  chapter  is  a  model|  of  lyrical  sublimity . 

Far  different  was  the  effect  of  his  oeuntry*s  sufferings  on  the  tender  mind  of  Jcroaish. 
Jeremiah,    His  genius  seems  to  bend,  and  his  voice  to  falter,  under  the  bnrdeii 
of  prophecy  ;  and,  though  sometimes  pleasingly  affecting,  he  g^erally  prolongs  . 
the  accents  of  grief  to  monotony,  and  seldom  avoids  tautology,  or  reaches  com., 
pression,  except  when  he  abridges  the  predictions  of  other  prophets.^ 

There  is  no  other  great  poet  but  Ezehiel^  and  even  his  grandeur  is  not  of  the  y^j^. 
simplest  and  purest  character.    His  fancy  is  daring  and  ingenious — ^we  are  seme-    . 
times  lost  in  objects  that  stun  and  dazzle  the  imagination. || 

Daniel^  educated  under  a  foreign  clime,  and  even  writing  partly  in  Chaldaicf  Daalcl. 
departs  still  farther' from  the  old  simplicity  of  Hebrew  taste,  in  his  perpetua 
visionary  and  angelic  machinery  w — He  is  more  a  historian  than  a  prophet. 
-  Haggai  was  among  the  first  of  the  prophets  who  comforted  the  Jews  after  their  BmmA 
return  from  captivity  \  and  MdUuhi  was  the  last.    In  both  of  them  the  spirit  of  ^^v^i* 

*  An  improved  Version  of  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Newoome,  enriched  wit)i  valu- 
able Notes,  was  re-published  by  Boothroyd.    1809. 

t  Early  in  the  last  century  M,  Hermann  Van  der  Hardt%  whom,  from  his  loTe 
of  philosophical  paradoxes,  Dr.  Lowth  termed  the  ^  Hardouin  of  Germany,**  at" 
tempted  to  reduce  Joers  elegies  to  Iambic- verse.  He  accordingly  ^bliahed 
some  of  them  at  Helmstadt,  in  1708  and  1720.    8vo. 

X  ^  His  ode  may  be^accounted  among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  that  class.** 
Lowth 's  Sac.  Poet.  ii.  p.  99.  ... 

§  'His  oracle  against  the  Moabites  is  evidently  tal^en  from  Isa.  zv.  and  zvi. ;  the 
latter  part  of  the  chapter  is  borrowed  from  Numbers  zxi.  S7.  New  Month.  Ifag. 
May,  1821.  p.  499.  note. 

II  The  late  learned  Dr.  Ne'vcome  has  observed,  ^  that  if  this  prophetVstyle  is 
the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  composition,  it  is  a  firm  and  vigorous 
^  one,  and  should  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  manhood  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.** Pref.  to  Ezek.  p.  28— 62. 

VOL.  I.  '  3   M 
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of  lfie.iiL9. 
Theitirle  oi  MmtOtm  (fnr  he 
Ike  Mew  Tcrtaacat),  is  ereiy 


JBvcf7  pvt  of  PeifT^s 

flowed  witk  tibe 
witk  theaalhority  of  a  Sfst 

Is  the  writiiiiBBof 
E^bOn,  bolh  of 


CBAPTKm  IT. 
LEARNING. 


TobeSoipCnidlyiBtei^eidnid  ieane4--««Biblickt,'^  telke 
•UeMd  beat  acne  of  the  appellatioB,  what  aloRs  of 
requMte  !  With  the  Smcnd  Writias*ia 

ties  for  acqatrin^  the   rery  highest  eraditico !  They  must  be  illhcnte,  « 
Bindi^  indeed,  that  are  not  fiuniliar  with  this  vnnTalled  literary  prodactiam. 
the  enKghteaed  Christian,  to  the  nun  of  Learning,  to  the  gospel  Bffiaistcr ; 


IV 


•  **  SarPissiim  of  Sacred  Uteratare,**  &c.  by  Dr.  A.CIaike,— the  aeca^  roL  of 
wliich  is  not  yet  pnblished,~will  sopply  deBciencies. 

t  New  TraaslalioB,  Notes,  Ac.  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  hkte  emdite  Dr.  OaBiphell, 
are  jastly  knowa  aad  celebrated. 

t  His  plan  of  claaaifying  events  has  beea  followed  by  Ury,  Platar^  Saetaaiai» 
Ac.    Home  s  iDtrodnct.  ir.  p.  772,  4th  edit. 

S  The  life  of  Paal,  by  Dr.  Macknight,  toI.  iw.  p.  443—576.  and  «  PaaT  in 
Calmet  8  Bib.  Eocyclop.  ii. 

II  A  reaankable  notice  of  him  by  LonginBS,aathorof  theSabliBie,  ia  hiaRag- 
■leata,  p.  360.  Pearce's  edit.  8to.  1738. 

^  Introdaction  to  the  New  Testaaient,  Ac.  by  the  late  Sir  J.  D.  Mkhaelit; 
tnuMbted  by  Dr.  Marsh,  6  rols.  1819,  aad  1803. 

••  Nor.  Testam.   Ac.  Theod.  Be^ ;  daris  Sac.  Script,  a   M.  Flacio  10^. 
1580.  folio 

tt  Moaheim'a  Ecclea.  Hist,  tianalated  by  Maclaine,  Eocyclop.  MetrepoL  pL  i^ 
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vomlderatioiui  wear  the  most  important  aspect,  as  each  and  all  of  them  mmt  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  T)yi  Knowledge^  and  the  /Dtt^  Skill  or  Science,  and  the 
1S)D  Liicraiurey  and  Hl^^rT  fVisdom;*  so  fully  developed  in  the  Holy  Bible» 
and  so  freely  offered  for  the  common  acqnisition  of  mankind.  Under  this  chapter 
may  be  comprised  the  following^ sectional  considerations. 

SECT.  1.— SCRIPTURE  INTERPRETATION. 

On  the  proper  meanings,  or  Sejues,  of  Scripture,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  Vtrioia 
have  a  correct  understanding.  That  these,  in  many  case^  are  diversified — as  the  ^"**' 
literal,  the  allegorical,  the  typical  or  spiritual,  and  parabolic,  has  been  usually 
maintained.  There  are,  however,  various  cautionary  considerations  which  demand 
a  judicious  attention  in  the  investigations  of  these  soises: — nor,  perhaps,  is  there 
any  error  so  prevalent,  to  the  religious  world,  as  that  of  *<  spiritually  improving" 
Scripture  texts,  merely  to  suit  (he  fancies  of  Ignorance  or  prcjudlce.f 

The  Just  and  acknowledged  signification  of  Wordt  and  PkratcMy  is  also  an  im-  Words  tnd 
portant  particular,  and  of  course  must  be  sought  for  on  the  same  principle  in  Scripu 
ture,  as  in  other  writings. 

The  Emphate^  whether  verbal  or  real,}  most  specially  are  worthy  of  notice  :*-  Enphves. 
of  the  former.  Matt.  zvi.  16.  is  an  instance,  2v  uc  O  x^irroc  O  t/tec  TOT  otm  TOT 
;«fmc,  <<  Thou  art  THE  Christ,  THE  son  of  THE  living  God  ;'*  in  which  every 
article  is  plainly  emphatic§ ;  and  of  the  latter,  Eph.  y.  27.  may  be  cited  as  one 
example  :  <<  That  it  (the  church)  should  be  holy  and  wiikoui  blemish'*  (a/tAw/btocy)  - 
that  is,  so  pure  and  free  from  all  censure,  that  even  Memos  himself  (the  llctitioas 
deity  of  mirth  and  ridicule),  could  find  nothing  to  carp  at  or  ridicnle. 

The  importance  of  ParalMisnUy  or  parallel  passages,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  FudkiMni 
Scriptures,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  interestingly  discussed  by  Biblical  vrriters. 
They  are  either  verbal — regarding  words  and  phrases,  modes  of  arguing,  con- 
stmctions  and  fign^res ;  or  real — where  the  same  subject  is  noticed,  either  design- 
edly or  incidentally  ;  or  else  poetical — consisting  in  a  certain  equality  or  resem* 
blance  detween  the  members  of  each  period.  Thb  last  species  has  been  recently 
applied  with  considerable  ability  and  success||,  and  certainly^elaims  a  more  gene- 
ral acquaintance.  On  the  principle  of  parallelisms  have  been  founded  the  Mar- 
ginal References,  Concordances,  Harmonies,  See,  so  exceedingly  useful .f 

By  attending  to  the  Context  is  understood,  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  and  Context 
sabseqnent  parts  of  a  discourse.    It  may  be  either  in  one  verse  or  many,  in  one 

*  Dan.  i.  4.  and  other  texts  of  Scripture. 

f  Contrary  interpretations  hare  been  made  of  the  same  texts.  Bamptoa  Lect, 
by  Dr.  Vanmildert,  p.  247.  ^  ' 

{  The  propriety  of  this  division  has  been  contested  by  Hnet,  Emesti,  Saner, 
&c.  Herm.  Sac.  p.  233. 

§  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  by  the  late  Dr.  Middleton,  8vo.  1808. ; 
GranTille  Sbarpe*s  Remarks,  &c. 

II  Much  light  is  hereby  thrown  upon  Matt.  xvi.  3 — 6. :  Luke  i.  67"  79.,  &c.  in 
Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  403—407. 

%  The  most  valuable  work  of  this  description  is  the  **  Scientia  Blblica,^*  now  lu 
a  course  of  publication,  for  a  notice  of  which  see  pp.  328  supra, 

3  M  2 
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iif  to  Bibficsl  AatkiBtieo.    Uofw  !■■!  1 1y  aU  ow  BIblet  ore 
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The  tOMM<raliiMi  of  tibe  origioal  aod  rdated 
irertcd  to :— o  criticol  and  ooBpfehcMive  or<|n«wtoace  widi 
mlcodiiif  artfeleiodieiircwatSectMmoldmaoB.    A  ypodPliiloie^il^— t>e> 
Jndlckwi  ezpoiitor  of  the  Soared  WritiBgo. 

The  Jfomuer^rft  of  the  Udirew  and  Gre^  Scriptorca  praMBt  a  tafia  of  bhI 
important  and  iBtcrcatkig^  dlanw»ioo»— with  reganl  to  thciiage,  rhafOftrr,  orib* 
tion,  and  Taried  claorificatioo.  Blaay  acccssioBa  are  jet  waoled  froai 
libraricsll  and  aunea  of  the  EMt,  hitherto  by  no  aicaaa  aoAeieatlj 

On  tlie  r<trftoBf  of  the  Kl>le,  aacicat  aad  i 
tiiem  and  aoathera^there  is  the  widest  raa^  fer  aaqd^cation. 
are  naefal  fer  reference  and  Benory ;  and  methodieal  anavgeaMat  is 
▼erj  desirable.    The  %.^^  Verrioos  in  daily  nae,  iathe  British  Mc%f-*BigU| 
Welsh,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Maoks;  must  be  peculiarly  interestiog  to 

Tlie  VarUm*  B^adiMg*  occiirriiig  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  it ; 
their  nature  and  causes,  rales  for  estimating  their  Tsloe,  &c.  hare  at  length  < 
a  more  general  attention**  \  and  it  b  well  known  they  do  not  nffost  any  of  the 
principles  of  our  christian  faith. 


•  No  English  woriL—but  see  Chr.  WoUios,  de  Parentheai  Sacra,  4ia.  17» 
Leipsic. 

t  Not  exceeded  by  the  choicest  anthers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  BladLwalN  Sic 
Classics  iHostrated,  i.  pp  68,  69.  third  edit. 

X  A  Scripiure  Directory,  comprising  the  principal  contents  of  Scriptare; 
arranged  into  Periods,  Chapters,  and  Sections,  and  occasionally  accompanied  wilfc 
philological  and  explanatory  remarks  would  be  n»efiil  ? 

§  Dr.  Wilkins*  «  Real  Character  and  Philosophical  Langnage,"*— a  most  iagcai- 
ouspnblication,  fol.  1668. 

II  No  obstacles,  however,  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  collation  of  MSS.  ii 
the  Yatican,  for  Dr.  Holme'a  critical  edition  of  the  Sept.  Version.    Home,  ii.  p.  77. 

%  **  Memorial  respecting  the  diffusion  of  the  Sac.  Script,  in  the  Cdtie  or  Ibe- 
rian Dialects,"  by  C.  Anderson  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  most  interesting  pamphlet 
•*  A  critical  feast  may  be  had  by  reading  pages  310 — 339.  of  Hornets  2nd.  y«I. 
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The  jBlfUMiifafy  publicatiomii — incladingGraiiiiiiara  and  I^ictionai  ies  or  LeziooBt  OnmuMm 
for  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptarcs,* are  manifold  j*   the  progreMtve  history 


of  whoee  character,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  might  famish  saf. 
'ficient  materials  for  a  useful  essay.— To  erery  philological  mind  they  most  appear 
capable  of  Tory  decided  and  essential  impro?ements. 

Short  notes  on  ancient  anthers  have  been  called  Scholia  ;  and  are  either  ex-  Scholia, 
planatory  or  gnrammatieal.    A  Olossary  treats  only  of  words  which  really  need 
explanation  :  the  value  of  both  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  genuine  and  exten- 
sive erudition  of  the  writers.— Several  now  exist,t  and  are  really  nsefui. 

A  complete  history  of  Qowumenittries  would  require  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  CosuMato. 
dimensions.    Much  easier  is  it  to  obtain  information  on  this  subject,  than  to  find 
a  work  of  this  kind  in  every  respect  unexceptional.    The  Biblical  Student  should 
very  cauttously|  use  them. 

8  ECT.  3.-8CRIPTURE  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Old  Testament  cannot  be  here  conc^ned — only  the  last  period  of  its  Old  Tote- 
history  synchronises  with  the  classical  ages  and  writings  of  Greece  :<^but  learned  ""^^ 
writers  have  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  writings  of  Pagan  antiquity,  in  general, 
may  serve  to  unite  the  cause  of  heathen  literature  with  that  of  religion,  and 
render  the  one  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  other.§    Both  Testaments  may 
be  thus  illustrated. 

In  the  iVeio  Testament  we  have  abundant  instances  of  citation  and  reference  :  N«v  T«s- 
*-the  Old  Testament  writers  are  of  course  chiefly  adverted  to,  but  not  in  an  ^*''*"^ 
exclnsive  manner. 

Histories,  facts,  or  sayings,  received  by  oral  iradHionl  might  be  naturally  re*  OnlTki^ 
ferred  to ;  and  of  this  practice  there  may  be  some  instances  in  the  New  Testa-    ^^ 
ment;  as  the  'iMnroc  m2  *ia/biCpqc  of  8  Tim.  ill.  8.:  and  also  the  0th  verse   of  Jude's 
Epistle,  where  the  Apostle  argues  with  the  Jews  from  their  own  authors  and    « 
conccssions.|| 

The  prophecy  of  Enoch,f  in  Jude  14,  Is  now  known  to  have  been  dted  from  Apocryphal, 
an  apocryphal  book,  bearing  that  patriarch's  name,  which  was  extant  at  the  time 
when  Jude  wrote. 

Some  examples  also  occur  of  the  fine  taste  and  ability  with  which  an  Apostle  V^«*a> 
accommodated  passages  from  Pagan  authors,  when  contending  with  the  Gentiles, 
or  writing  to  Gentile  converts.    In  Acts  xvii.  28.  **Twykfiud  yhot  i^/uly,**  For  • 

f  m  • 

•  «  Of  general  and  elementary  treatises  there  is  none  which  is  to  be  more  recom- 
mended, either  for  perspicuity  or  correctness,  than  thie  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, published  by  Dr  .Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen.'* — H.Marsh,  DJ>« 

t  As  those  of  the  celebrated  Groot,  Diodati,  Schultz,  RosenmlUler,  Reeves,  fte. 

{  Dr.  Campbell  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be  first  read  and  studied 
without  them. — Home,  ii.  p.  566. 

§  Thus  observed  the  learned- Dr.  Gray,  in  his  excellent  Connection  of  Sae. 
and  Prof.  Literature,  i.  p.  3. 

II  Surenhusios,  p.  600 — 708,  has  given  an  extract  fh>m  Julknf  Rubeni,  fol.  76. 
col.  2.  detailing  this  circumstance. 

%  The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  published  at  London^  1821 . 8?o. 
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eTen  we  bis  oBwpring  are),  are  part  of  a  Terse  from  the  Pkanomena  ofAraimt,  The 
words  ^  ^^ffrfouo-nr  q^  j^na-h*  IfiXKia*  tuaudy'*  in  1  Cor.  xy.  33.  form  a  scauury  lamMe, 
and  are  supposed  to  ba^e  l^een  taken  from  Menand^rU  lost  comedy  of  Tkmt* 
Tbe  **  poet**  mentioned  by  Paal  in  bis  Epistle  to  Titns  (i.  10,  11. ),  wasfpfotMitfti^ 
m  Cretan,  wbose  writings  were  termed  xphzmoi,  Onichs. 
B«bfev  '^^  quotations  Yrom  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  l^  considered, — eithnr  ai 

'c'i]^l">**>     exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew ;  or  nearly  so ;  or  in  sense,  bnt  oot  in  words; 
the  general  sense  from  several  passages ;  different  readings  of  the  Hebrew ;  or 
mere  references  and  allusions. 
9epHmgM        Those  from  the  Sepiuagint  or  Greek  rersion  of  the  Old  Testameiit,  may  be 
Vcnkm.        classed — as  agreeing  Terbatim,  save  a  change  of  person,  &c. ;  with  sonie  slight 
▼ariation  In  sense,  not  in  words  \  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew  ^  and  if 
rariance  with  both  of  them. 
^^Unal  As  to  the  internal  form  of  these  quotations-^there  are  those  In  which  the  pie- 

dictiona  are  literally  accomplished  \  some  which  must  be  understood  in  a  spiritml 
sense ;  others  merely  accommodated  to  particular  foots  or  cTents  ^  and  some  alM 
to  which  there  is  a  bare  allusion.* 

SECT.  4.~HEBREW  AND  GENTIIX  PHILOSOPHERS^. 

VhUooDl^  ^^  Icani  from  the  Scriptures,  that  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews  there  woe 
many  eminent  men,  who  successfully  improved  the  clear  light  of  DiTine  tra^ 
with  which  they  were  so  liberally  supplied  from  Heaven.  In  moral  and  practical 
wisdom  they  held  the  place  of  high  distinction.  Their  wisdom,  however,  mast 
not  be  confounded  with  philosophy ,t  according  to  the  general  aceeptatioD  of  the 
term.  '" 

Motei.  By  some  writers  Moeee  is  represented  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  haana 

learning,  &c. :  but  by  no  means  correctly.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  AeH 
vii.  22.  since  the  learning  there  ascribed  to  him  by  Stephen,  was  only  that  of  thi 
Epytians  at  the  time  when  be  flourished;  which  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  In  delivering  laws  and  institutions  to  the  Jews,  Moses  is  to  be  consider- 
ed,  not  as  a  philosopher,  but  in  the  higher  character  of  minister  and  representa- 
tive of  Jehovah,  by  whose  immediate  authority  their  nation  was  governed. 

Solomon.  Solomon^  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  has  the  first  place  assigned  him  among  the 

wise  men  of  the  East.  The  wisdom,  however,  there  attributed  to  bim  (1  Kings 
ill.  9 — 11.;  iv.29.),  was  not  generally  speculative  sciehce,  so  much  as  .that  prac- 
tical wisdom  necessary  for  oflSces  of  government :  though  of  the  former  he  ccfc 
tainly  possessed  a  share.    (Idem,  iv.  32,  33.) 

^^*'^*  Of  Dan^eZ  much  has  been  written {.   He  was  certainly  well  furnished  with  that 

•  For  these  judicious  arrangements  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Home,  who  has  very  successfully  availed  himself  of  the  productions  of  Dr.Rss- 
dolph.  Dr.  H.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Scott,  besides  continental  writers,  v.  ii.  pp.343— 443. 

f  So  remarks  Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  most  entertaining  and  instructing  work  on  **  Tbt 
History  of  Philosophy  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  presest 
century,  drawn  up  from  Brucker^e  Hist.  Crit,  Philot.'^ 

I  <(  Of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,*'  in  Enficld'a  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  37—42. 
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Vod  of  wisdom  which  seryed  to  obtain  him  inflaence,  and  proenre  him  the  htgbeat 
cateem  in  the  court  of  Babylon  j  and  besides,  he  was  peculiarly  endowed  with 
miraculoDS  powers  from  hesTen. 

The  JIV^  or  Schools  of  the  Prophets  (1  Sam.  xiz.  18.},  seem  to  be  the  first  re-  ScbooUc^ 
corded  in  Scriptare — (schools  might  exbt  loug*  before  :* — education  was  doubtless 
attended  to)— and  probably  they  were  intended,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  after  the  manner  of  modem  schools,' as 
for  that  of  training  up  youths  for  discharging  the  prophetic  and  priestly  funo- 
tions.f  The  i;^oX<f  of  Acts  xiz.  9.  (from  nW  'o  ba  at  €tue)  was  a  SekooL  a 
place  or  bailding,  where  persons,  being  at  leisure  from  bodily  labours  and  busi- 
ness,  attended  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  So  has  this  term  been  used 
by  Greelc  writers  in  general. 

The  history  of  Egyptian  learning  and  philosophy  still  remains  inroWed  in  Euptisnn 
thick  clouds  of  uncertainty :  of  their  earliest  state  nothing  remains  but  obscure 

*  l^les  and  doubtful  conjectures.  '  In  the  fictitious  sciences  of  astrology  and  magic, 

*  nlchymy  and  common^  geometry,  &c.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
'  were  adepts.    In  after  times  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  the  teiences.} 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Chald^a  had,  from  the  remotest  times,  its  own  CbUdcaw. 
B  ^preceptors ;  and  was  not  indebted  for  its  wisdom  to  any  other  country.    Their 
^  share  of  linowledge  applied  to  superstitious  purposes — probably  t^e  first  astrolo- 
p.    S^^  whence  the  appellation  be^me  synonymous  to  the  Chaldeans, 
p        On  the  Mttyoi  of  Matt.  ii.  1 .  (singularly,  but  perhiq^  correctly,  rendered  by  an  Blifi. 
1^    Irish  version,§  Draoithey  the  Druids,  or  the  true  wise  men),  much  has  been  writ- 
p  'ten : — philosophers  of  the  East  j — persons  of  this  oflScial  character  were  among 

the  ancient  Persians,  Arabians,  and  Egyptians. — ^Magi  in  the  East,  and  Druid 
p    In  the  West. 

1^      .  To  some  branches  or  s^cts  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  there  is.referenQe  in  the  Oteiaa. 
^    Kew  Testament, — as  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  in  Acts  xvii.  18.,  the  tenets  and 

temper  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity— but  Paul's  dis- 
course was  most  admirable,  nor  without  effect,  (ver.  34.) 

The  words  Aik  ^iXocto^mc  »al  tuns  iwamf  in  Col.  ii.  8.  are  a  HebraismJ|  and        y^^ 

nhould  be  translated,  '*  through  an  empty  and  deceitful  philosophy  f*  and  there-   Fhilowphy. 

^ore^he  Apostle  does  not  condemn  sound  philosophy,  but  that  kind  of  it  which 

.baa  no  foundation  in  ^th.  . 

The  term^  Rabbi^  (fh>m  y^  great  ^  many),  i»  Well  known  to  mean  Doctor  or  lUbbL 

'  Master,  ank  occurs  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Old  Testam|nt  history,  as  wdl  as 

•  Were  they  primevally  of  a  domettic  character  ?  What  has  been  their  OWm- 
tal  character  ?  Very  different  in  modern  tunes,  throughout  Persia,  Arabia,  Pa- 
Jestiae,  &c. :  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Hist  of  Pers.  ii.  p.  584. ;  Ali  Bey's  Travels,  ii.  100. 

t  T.  Burnetii  Archaeologia.— Phil.  lib.  i.  c.  p.— Joseph,  contr.  Appian.  lib.  ii. 

X  Sir  W.  Drummond  "  On  the  Science  of  the  Egypt,  and  Chald.**  in  Class.  Jour. 

vols.  x?i— XX. 

%  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

II  Dr.  Macknight's  Apostol.  Ep.  ii.  p.  559. 

^  An  interesting  and  extended  illustration  may  be  found  in  Calmet's  Bib.  En- 
cyclop,  torn,  ii. 
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fMtcir  of  die  Rabbi,  UieirpradMtiaH,  Ae.  nifbt  be  blrtufficidiy 
coMidermble  iatcrert  aad  adraatege  to  Biblical  IJtaat«cl» 

To  ooBolade— «  eoaiphfcbeoaiTe  Tiew  of  Scriptara  ar  Sancd 
fll^  aeientiScaUy  or  biatoricaOy  attaipted  (aad  tbcy  akaiild  be 
to  fire  a  foil  eoaaldaratlo*  of  ofary  literary  tern*  aad  topie 
Sacred  Writbiga;  aad  of  tbe  ealtiTatioii  of  tbk  <f|Miaijt  of 
I  of  every  age  aad  BadoB. 
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h    Om  ihe  Old  Tesiamemi. 

GENESIS,  Chap.  IM. 
▼crae  I.  Aad  be  aald  vato  tbe  wosaa.  Tea,  ba^  Ckid  aM,  Te  Aail  Ml  art  if 

erery  tree  of  tbe  gardca? 

lea,  ^2)*V|K  (aphJcee)  literally,  eertahUy  thai,  or  tkert- 
Jore^  and  mny  be  rendered,  according  to  the  context,  k&w  wmA 
more  T  U  it  certain  that  f  and  after  a  aegatife  pntide^  km 
much  leM%  as  2  Sam.  iv.  11.  ^  When  one  told  me,  Smd  ii 
dead,  I  took  hold  of  him  and  slew  him,  ^3"*^  eerlanl|f 
therefore^  or  how  much  more^  or  rather  (shall  I  sfayj  wicked 
men  V*  1  Kings  i.  27.,  *^  Behold  the  heavens,  and  the  hearen 
of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee,  ^3*C)>^  certainly  therefore,  tbm 

house  (cannot)  or,  haic  much  less  this  housed  In  the  psffnge 
before  us,  ^<  Is  it  certain  that  God  hath  said  f  or  Ay  verUji 
hath  God  said  ?  To  this  purpose  Mr.  Parkhurst,  in  his  He- 
brew Lexicon,  (in  HSH  VI.)  The  LXX.  translate  it  nhtwkia 
is  that  i  or  how  is  it  that  ff  The  Vulgate,  cm  i  Whyf  Ik 
Targum  of  Onkelos  KDlETlp]!  tit  truth,  or  truly ;  <Hr  interroga- 
tively truly.%  So  Oleaster,  vere^f  Others,  as  PisccUar,  Ains- 
worth,   and  Montanus,  render  if,  Etiam  quia,  yea,  hecoMsf* 


•  Wolfii  Biblloth.  Rabbionica  ii  a  rery  elaborate  woik;  aa 
coatents  of  wbich  migbt  be  raluable ;  as  few  readers  see  tbe  work.  Baitorfii 
Abbreviat.  Hebraic.  &c.  is  a  very  asefal  maima],  and  wortby  Uie  paickaN  d 
every  Biblical  Rodent. 


»        « 
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Kimehi  and  Aben  Ezra^  explain  it  by  X2lf6  ^3  much  more. 
Buty  however  it  may  be  interpreted,  as  ^3*^H  ^  never  used 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence ;  it  naturally  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose,  that  this  formed  the  continuation  of  a  discourse,  of  which 
the  preceding  part  is  not  given*  This  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed  by  learned  men ;  while  various  and  contrary  conjec- 
tures have  been  formed  relative  to  its  nature.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  commencement  of  what  is  recorded,  that  the  preceding 
part  contained  insinuations  against  the  goodness  of  God,  in  his 
conduct  to  our  first  parents.  Hence  the  words  may  with  strict 
propriety  be  rendered :  <*  Fea,  or  even,  that  God  'hath  said, 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden.*'* 

Of  every  tree  yy  ^3D  (miccol  aitz)  or,  of  alt  the  trees. 
This  expression,  as  observed  by  Menochius,  is  ambiguous.  It 
may  signify  either  of  any  tree,  or  of  some  trec^  in  particular. 
The  nature  or  disposition  of  a  demon  is  to  speak  ambiguously^ 
says  Bonfrere :  hence  Apollo  is  called  a^m^,  that  is,  he  who 
publishes  xo^m  ^mrrm  an  indirect  speech  or  an  ambiguous  ora^ 
cle.  Involvit  hie  Diabolus  tnendacium  sub  specie  veri,  ^  The 
Devil  here  concealed  a  falsehood  under  a  semblance  of  truth," 
-observes  Piscator.f 

Vene  5.  F«r  God  doth  kno;i?  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  yonr  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing  good  and  eTil. 

As  gods  D^n^H3   (Kailohim)    As  Elohim.    Non  restricta 

aliqua  inhibitione,  nee  alicui  subjecti,  '*  neither  restricted  by 
any  inhibition,  nor  subject  to  any  one,"  says  De  Lyra.  Our 
translators  we  conceive,  in  rendering  it  as  gods^  have  injudici* 
ously  followed  the  »«  Oim  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  sicut  dii  of 
the  Vulgate.  For,  though  Elohim.iB  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  heathen  gods,  yet  this  sense  would  scarcely  appear  to  be 
intended  here.  "  for,"  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes,  "  what  idea 
could  our  first  parents  have  of  godSf  before  idolatry  could  have 
any  being,  because  sin  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  world.**^ 

*  See  PooWt  Synopsis  in  loco,  and  Noldii  Concord.  Particul.  pp.  95,  and  787. 
No.  480,  where  other  expositions  of  thei^  particles  may  be  fonnd. 

t  See  PapfeV  Synepsis  in  loco.        .    " 
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Onkelos  renders  it  ]^1")3")  (ravrevin)     Princes,  qui  debeiit 

discemere  inter  bonum  et  malum  ^  who  ought  to  discern  between 
good   and  evil,"  says  Fagiur^  and  Dmsiu$.  '  But  who  could 
these  princes  be  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  only  humaa 
beings  in  existence?    And  how  could  they  discern  between  good 
and  evil  when  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  had  not  jret  been 
communicated   by    the-  Forbidden  Tveef      Bishop   Pairiek, 
however,  understands  the  Targumist^  as  also  the  orig^al,  in  t 
different  sense.    ^^  Like  unto  us  the  Angels  of  Ood  ;    who  are 
frequently  called  Elohim^  i.  e.  gods^  in  Scripture.     Thus  Mm* 
momdes  understands  it  {More  Nevochim^  Part  i.  cap.  2.),  and  0»> 
kelos^  who  translates  it  Princes^  meaning  Angels,  who  are  called 
a^«i  Principaliiies  and  Powers*^*    Though  the  meaning  attri- 
buted to  the  term  Prinees,  boay  be  fiearly  questioned,  yet  it  is  wdl 
known  that  Elobim  in  the  Scriptures  sometimes  denotes  ungeU; 
and  it  is  so  rendered  by  many  in  this  passage.    Thus  the  JtrMe 
rO'^Hbt^f  Samart.  Version  iVMbo:>t  and  Eben  Ezra  D^DH^nd 
This  interpretation  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  preceding  onei.' 
Yet,  we  are  of  opinion,  it  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
writer.     Man,  we  are  iiifbrmed,  was  made  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  (PsaL  viii* 
6.);  and,  therefore,  the  temptation  would  scarcely  have  possess- 
ed sufficient  attraction.     Besides,  it  was  evidently  the  design 
of  the  Tempter  to  represent  the  prohibition  as  being  an  act  of 
injustice.     And  how  could  he  more  effectually  succeed  in  this 
endeavour,  than  by  persuading  Eve  that  it  arose  from  the  jea- 
lousy of  God  ?     This  object,  however,  he  would  scarcely  effect 
by  saying,  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  ye 
shall  be  as  gods  or  angels.     But  the  representation  would  acquire 
all  its  force,  and  the  temptation  become  almost  irresistible,  by  his 
representing  it  to  have  proceeded  from  thejealousy  of  the  Supreme 
Being  having  been  roused,  by  his  knowledge  that  by  eating 
the  fruit  they  would  become  like  himself.    This  appears  to  be 
the  very  spirit  of  the  passage;  and  the  Syriac  is  the  only  ancient 
translator  who  appears  to  have  seized  it.    He  renders  it  in  the 
singular  number  HH^hJ  ^^N   ^s  God,  which  is  approved  of, 
and  followed,  by  Drs.  Geddes,  Clarke,  and  others. 
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Vene  6,  And  wh«i  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  tbat  it 
was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  t^  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took 
of  the  fmit  thereof^  and  did  eat,  and  gare  also  to  her  hnsband  with  her  j  and 
he  did  eat. 

The  following  excellent  obseirations  on  this  passage,  by  Dr. 
A.  Clarke^  though  not  critical^  we  confidently  present  to  oar 
readers. 

"  The  tree  was  good  for  food.    The  fruit  appeared  to  be 
wholesome  and  nutritive.     And  it  tea$  pleasant  to  the  eyes. 
The  beauty  of  the  fruit  tended  to  whet  and  increase  appetite. 
.^nd  it  was  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise^  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional  motive  to  please  the  palate.    From  these  thtee  sources, 
all  natural  and  moral  evil  sprung;  they  are  exactly  what  the 
Apostle  calls  the  desire  of  the  fleshy  the  tree  was  good  fi>r 
food ;  the  desire  of  the  eye^  it  was  pleasant  to  the  sight ;  and 
the  pride  of  life^  it  was  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise. 
God  had  undoubtedly  created  our  first  parents  not  only  very 
wise  and  intelligent,  but  also  with  a  vast  capacity  and  suitable 
propensity   to  increase  in  knowledge.     Those  who  think,  that 
Adam  was  created  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
his  increase  in  knowledge,  have  taken  a  very  false  view  of  the 
subject.    We  shall  certainly  be  convinced  that  our  first  parents 
were  in  a  state  of  sufficient  perfection,  when  we  consider, 
1.  That  they  were  endowed  with  a  vast  capacity  to  obtain  know- 
ledge.   2.  That  all  the  means  of  information  were  within  their 
reach.    3.  That  there  was  no  hindrance  to  the  most  direct  con- 
ception of  occurring  truth.    4.  That  all  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge whether  natural  or  moral  were  ever  at  hand.    6.  That  they 
had  the  strongest  propensity  to  know,  and  6.  The  greatest 
pleasure  in  knowing.    To  have  Grod  and  nature  continually  open 
to  the  view  of  the  soul ;  and  to  have  a  soul  capable  of  viewing 
both,  and  fathoming  endlessly  their  unbounded  glories  and  ex- 
cellencies, without  hindrance  or  difficulty,  what  a  state  of  per- 
fection !  what  a  consummation  of  bliss !     This  was  undoubtedly 
the  state  and  condition-  of  our  first  parents-— even  the  present 
ruins  of  the  state  are  incontestible  evidences  of  its  primitive 
excellence.      We   see    at  once   how    transgression   came :    it 
was. natural  for  them  to  desire  to  be  increasingly  wise.    God 
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had  implanted  this  desire  iit  their  minds ;  bnt  he  diewed  them 
that  this  desire  should  be  gratified  in  a  eeriaim  way ;  that  pnn 
demce  9nd  judgment  should  always  regulate  it :  that  they  afaooU 
carefully  examine  what  God  opened  to  their  view ;  and  ahoold 
not  pry  into  what  hk  dame  to  conceal.    He  alone,  who  knows  d 
things,  knows  how  much  knowledge  the  soul  needs  to  its  per- 
fection and  increasing  happiness;  in  what  subjects  this  may  be 
legitimately  sought,  and  where  the  mind  may  make  excunioBi 
and  discoTeries  to  its  prejudice  and  ruin.    There^are  donbtteai 
many  subjects  which  angels  are  capable  of  knowing,  and  which 
Gk>d  chuses  to  conceal  even  from  them,  because  ikai  knowledge 
would  tend  neither  to  their  perfection  nor  happiness.    Of  enry 
attainment  and  object  of  pursuit,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  woidt 
of  an  ancient  poet  who  conceived  correctly  cm  the  subject,  md 
expressed  his  thoughts  with  perspicuity  and  elegance  : 

Eft  modns  in  rebus :  snat  certi  deniqiie  Sdci^ 
QoM  nltn  citraqoe  neqiilt  coaiirterc  reetUB. 

*  There  is  a  rale  for  all  things;  there  is,  in  Sae^  fixed  and  atited  UmOtM^  m 
either  side  of  which  righteousness  cannot  be  foand.* 

<<  Such  limits  God  certainly  assigned  firom  the  beginnisg; 
Thou  shalt  come  up  to  this;  thou  sbalt  not  pass  it.  And  as  be 
assigned  the  JimiiSf  so  he  assigned  the  means.  It  is  lawAil  ftr 
thee  to  acquire  knowledge  in  this  way  ;  it  is  unlawful  to  seek  iC 
in  that.  And  had  he  not  a  right  to  do  so?  And  would  his 
creation  have  been  perfect  without  it?" 


II.  On  the  New  Testament. 

MATTHEW,  Chap.  III. 

Verse  3.  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying.  The 
▼oice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight. 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness^  ^mn  BmmrK  h  n 
l^/(M#.  Or,  A  voice  of  a  cryer  in  the  wilderness.  This  » 
rtioted  from  Isaiah  xl.  3.;  which  passage  in  its  primary  senee 
obviously  referred  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babyloni- 
an captivity.  Though,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  propheti- 
cal writings,  the  prophet  had  another  and  a  higher  object  in 
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view.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  practide  of  eastern  monarchsy 
whoy  whenever  tliey  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or  took  a 
joumejy  especially  through  desert  and  unfrequented  countrieSf 
sent  harbingers  before  them,  to  prepare  all  things  for  their  pas- 
sage, and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes  to  level  the  waySf  and  to 
remove  all  impediments.  The  officers  appointed  to  superintend 
such  preparations,  the  Latins  called  Siratores.  **  Ipse  (Johan^ 
nes  Baptista)  se  slraiorem  vocat  Messiee,  cujus  esset  alta  et 
elata  voce  homines  in  desertis  locis  hal^^tes  ad  itinera  et  vias 
regi  mox  venturo  stemandus  hortari.*^  (Moshiem,  Instituta, 
Majora,  p.  96.) 

Diodoms^  account  of  Semiramis'  marches  into  Media  and 
Persia  will  give  us  a  clear  notion  of  the  preparation  of  the  way 
for  a  royal  expedition :  ^<  In  her  march  to  Ecbatana  she  came 
to  the  Zarcean  mountain ;  which  extending  many  furlongs,  and 
being  full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows^  could  not, be 
passed  without  taking  a  great  compass  about.  Being  therefore 
desirous  of  leaving  an  everli^ing  memorial  of  herself,  as  well 
as  of  shortening  the  way,  she  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged 
downy  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up  ;  and,  at  a  great  expence, 
she  made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  wl^ich,  to  this 
day,  is  called  from  her,  the  road  of  Semiramis*  Afterwards 
she  went  into  Persia^  and  all  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  8ub« 
ject  to  her  dominion ;  and  wherever  she  went,  she  ordered  the 
mountains  and  precipices  to  be  levelled^  raised  causeways  in 
the  plain  country,  and,  at  a  great  expence,  made  the  ways  pas- 
sable."   (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  Il.)« 

■     ■      ■ — ~ 

*  A  practice,  bimilar  to  that  above  described,  is  recorded  by  the  chaplain  to 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  to  the  Mogal  toort  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  ^  who  says,  (p.  138.)  that  malung^  a  progress  with  the  ambassador  and 
the  emperor,  they  came  to  a  wilderness,  **  where  ^fry  a  very  great  eompamp  sent 
brfore  lu,  to  make  ikote  pottage*  amd  placet  fii  for  ut)  A  way  was  cut  out 
AND  MADB  EVEN,  broad  enoog^  for  our  convenient  passage.  And  in  the  place, 
where  we  pitched  onr  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid  and  made  plain 
for  them,  by  grabbing  a  number  of  trees  and  boshes :  yet  there  we  went  as  readfly 
to  onr  tents  as  we  did  when  they  were  set  up  in  the  plains.'*  fVagments  Sappl«- 
mental  to  Calmet^i  Dictionary,  No.  171.  See  similar  instances  in  Dr.  E.  D.  darkens 
Travels,  vol.  viii.  p.  S77.  8vo.  Mr.  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  f .  p.  450.,  aiid 
Mr.  Ward"*  View  of  the  Hiitoryi  &c.  of  the  Hindoof,  vol.  iii.  p.  133. 
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He  Jewidi  charefa  ww  that  daert  ^senmirif,  to  wUd  John 
wac  «ei]t,  to  anDoimce  the  coDUDg  of  the  Heviah.  It  was  dati 
tute  at  that  timie  of  all  rdigioas  cnltiTation,  and  of  the  a|»jt 
.  and  practice  of  piety ;  and-Jdm  waa  arat  to  prepan  die  waj  <f 
the  Lord,  by  preaching  repenlanee.  The  deaeit  ia  tbes^ofe 
te  be  cMwidered,  as  afibrding  a  proper  emblem  of  Ae  nde 
•late  of  the  Jeirah  (dmrch,  wbkh  was  the  true  wildemeaa  meaat 
by  the  prophet,  and  Id  which  John  waa  to  prepare  the  wfty  vt 
the  promHed  Heniah>  The  awful  importance  of  the  wuUttr, 
and  the  vehewtence  of  the  aiaaiMr  of  the  Baptia^a  preacfang, 
probably  acquired  him  the  character  of  the  crier,  «•»* 

Tcne  4.  And  the  wms  John  had  hb  raiiami  of  camel'i  bair,  and  a  lealbon 
girdle  Bbool  hli  hrim  ;  and  U*  not  wml  Iociuib  and  wild  boaey. 
Sii  raiment  of  eameP»  hair,  *•  Ml.*ui  x^u  iv=  t;.x»  u^na. 
lliere  appeara  to  have  been  two  kinda  uf  raimeot  of  camel's  bnir. 
One  kind,  mentioned  by  Ctetiatj  AppoUoniua  {Mirab,  cap.  30.)' 
«pd  JEHan  (Hitt.  Animal,  lib.  17.  cnp.  34.),  was  an  elegaot 
kind  of  cloth  made  of  the  fine  bair  of  (hat  antmal ;  aod  was 
cooseqaently  soft  and  fine,  and  therefore  worn  by  priests  and 
noblemen.  These,  says  Paulna  Vent'lus  (lib.  i.  cap.  63.),  la 
Tartary  are  called  Zamhtlotte;  and  by  us  camblets,  in  imitalioo 
of  which,  thongh  made  of  wool,  is  the  English  camlet.  Tbe 
other  kind  was  \  coarse  stuff  made  ex  villia,  of  the  long  thaggy 
hair  of  the  camels.  "  This  hair."  Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us, "  ii 
not  shorn  from  the  camels  tike  wool  from  sheep,  but  they  pall 
off  this  woolly  hair,  which  the  camels  are  disposed  in  a  sort  to 
cast  off,  as  many  other  creatures  it  is  well  known  shed  their  coats 
yearly.  This  hair,  it  seems,  is  made  into  cloth  now;  for  Charon 
assures  us  tbe  modern  dervises  wear  such  garments,  as  they  do 
also  leathern  girdles,  and  sometimes  feed  on  locnsts."  (Honaer'i 
Obaervations,  vol,  ii.  p.  487.)  Garments  made  of  camel's  has 
iq>pear  to  bave  been  tbe  common  covering  of  the  prophets; 
but  of  which  kind  appears  doubtful.  The  term  which  ia  &» 
plied  to  these  garments  in  the  CAA  Testament  would  lead  ooe  t> 
■appose  that  they  wore  the  finer  aort ;  for  they  are  called  /iTW 

•  Blahop  Lowth  «n  Iwlah  il.  3.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  In  loco,  and  Bone's  lafa*^ 
tloQ  to  the  Sind;  of  tbe  Scriptom,  toI.  Ui.  p.  »9. 
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a  magnificent  robe  or  ^bumooze  (See  1  Kings  xix.  IS,  19« 
2  Kings  i.  8.Micah  ii.  8.  Zech.  xiii.  4.) ;  while  the  self-denial , 
spirit,  and  office  of  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist,  especially, 
would  induce  one  to  believe  they  were  of  the  coarser  kind.*  • 

His  meat  was  locusts^  h  r^o^  avrw  iiy  a«((hc.  *AJt{fc  niay  either 
signify  the  insect  called  the  locust^  or  the  top  of  a  plant. 
Many  eminent  commentators  are  of  the  latter  opinion ;  but 
the  former  is  the  most  probable.  The  Saxon  translator 
has  grasshoppers^  and  the  Syriac  H2tDg  locusts*    After  what 

has  already  been  o^ered  on  this  subject,t  we  would  merely  ob« 
senre'that  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  locusts 
were  a  conunon  food,  not  only  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts, 
but  also  in  Palestine ;  which  is  fully  proved  by  Boehart  (Hieroz. 
pars  ii.  lib.  4.  cap.  7.),  J?««la<A«  (in  Dionys.  p.  37.),  and  by 
Ludolphus  in  his  Ethiopic  history,  and  in  his  difls^rtation  de 
locustis.  And  that  they  are  still  eaten  in  the  East  to  Ais  dayy 
see  Shaw*s  Travels,  p.  188; ;  RusseFs  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppp, 
p.  62.;  Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  231—233.  419.;  Niebuhr^ 
Description  de  TArabie,  p.  150,  &c.  This  last  authentic  and 
valuable  writer  gives  us  some  account  of  the  several  species  of 
locusts  eaten  by  the  Arabs  and  of  their  different  ways  of 
dressing  them  for  food.  <<  The  Europeans,"  adds  he,  *'  do  not 
comprehend  how  the  Arabs  can  eat  locusts  with  pleasure;  and 
diose  Ant'''^  who  have  had  no  intercourse  with  die  Christians 
will  hot  believe,  in  their  turn,  that  these  latter  reckon  oysters^ 
crabs,  shrimps,  cray-fish,  &c.  for  dainties.  These  two  facts^ 
however,  are  equally  certain^^X  v 

And  wild  honey^  ««  ^xixi  ly^m.  Such  as  he  got  from  the-clefts 
of  rocks  or  hollc^w  trees,  and  which  abounded  in  Judea;  or 
probably  a  kind  of  honey  flowing  from  certain  kinds  of  trees^ 
as  the  palm  and  tumarisk  trees:  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  (Tojip^af  or  9tt»x«(«r,  (whence  our  word  «tf j/ar).  So  Arrian 
(in  Peripio  Erythro),  tuu  fioa  to  iMXAfMwv,  td  xi}^apfm  0«»x'^s  **  The 
cane  honey  which  is  tilled  saccharum:*^  of  which  Dioscorides 


*  See  Dri.  Whitbp,  CampMl^  and  Schiuekzer's  Pbjtica  Sacra  in  looo. 

t  See  p.  340  sMjtra*. 

t  See  Dri.  A.  ClarU  and  Wkiibp  in  loco,  and  rarkkwnt  in  «U^i«  a»^  i 
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-'(2.  104.) says,   la'X'V'  '^  PIMtk  h  'Iwtu  «tiny«TX  n"  n  ii-ku/wi  *Af>di> 

dpra^iMr,  In  iw  isx^HH,    "   SoccAnrum   IS   a  Species    of  Money 
•ticking  apon  canes  in  Jndeea  udJ  Arabia   Felix."       Wettleim 
(in  loco)  cites  the  following  pnssage  from   Diodorua   Sicuimi: 
who, .  •peaking  of  the   Nahatheans,  sti^s,  nj'  a^n^ — meai  *-•>«  ^ 
■t^iifw  'MTioN,  **  in  their  country  is  a  ^r^at  deal  of  teild  honey, 
as  it  is  called,".    This  would  appear  to  have  been  called   hy  Uie 
Hebrews  Vfyin  SH^,    I  iSam.  xiv.  27.  (Eng.   Trans.  Honey. 
eomb}:  and  njP  Cant.  t.1.  (Eiig.  Trans. /foRei/-comfr,) and  alio 
iiimply  }t}3r\  Honey,  1  Sain.  xiv.  26.,   where  we  are  infonucil, 
that  "  when  the  people  were  come    into   the  wood,    Itebold, 
4he  koney  dropped."*    What  the  Arabs  call  Jilann  appears  lo 
denote  the  same  thing.    "  It  is  from  the  TarJ'a  (or  Tamariti)" 
says  BuTckkardt,  "  that  tbe  manna  is  obtained,  and  it  is  levj 
strange  that  the  fact  should  have  remained  unknowa  in  Europe, 
till  M.  Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  brief  notice  of  bis  tour  to  Sinni, 
published  in  the  Mine$  de  I'Orienl.     Thissubstaoce  is  called  by 
the  Bedouiiu, '  Jtfaaa  (]D)i   ^"(^  accurately  resembles   tbe  de* 
smption  of  Manna  given  in  the  Scriptures,     In  the  month  of 
June  it  drop*  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  tiillcu 
twigs,   leaves,   and   thorns,   which   always   cover   tbe  ground 
beneath  that  tree  in  tbe  natin-a]  stale ;  tbe  manna  is  collected 
before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as 
thesnn  shines  upon  it.     The  Arabs  clean  away  the  leaves,  dirt, 

^  &c.  which  adhere  to  it,  strain  it  through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth, 
and  put  it  into  leathern  skins,  in  this  way  they  preserve  it  lill 
^e  following  year,  and  use  it  as  tkeif  do  honey,  to  pour  over 
their  unleavened  br^ad,  or  to  dip  (heir  bread  into.  I  could  not 
learn  that  they  ever  made  it  into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  manna  is 
found  only  in  years  when  copious  rains  have  fallen;  son)clime« 
it  is  not  produced  at  all,  as  will  probably  happen  this  year.  1 
gBw  none  of  it  among  tbe  Arabs;  but  I  obtained  a  small  piece 
of  last  years'  produce,  in  tbe  convent;  where  having  been  kept 

'  in  the  cool  shade  and  raodemle  temperature  of  (bat  place,  it  had 
become  quite  solid,  and  formed   a  small  cake;   it  became  soA 
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wheD  kept  ■ometinM  in  the  hand ;  if  placed  ia  the  sun  finr  five* 
miniiteB  it  dissolTed ;  but  when  restored  to  a  cool  place  it  became 
solid  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  Tn  the  season,  at  which 
the  Arabs  gather  it,  it  never  acquires  that  hardness  which  will 
^|low  of  it  being  pounded,  as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
done  in  Numb,  xi*  8*  Its  colour  is  a  dirty  yellow,  and  the 
piece  which  I  saw  was  still  mixed  with  bits  of  tamarisk  leaves ; 
its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  noeei  a»  honey. 
If  eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity  it  is  said  to  be  slig^ly 
purgative. .  The  quantity  of  manna  collected  at  present,  even 
in  seasons  when  the  most  copious  rains  fall,  is  very  trifling, 
perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  entirely  comsumed  among  the  Bedouins,  who  consider  it 
the  greatest  dainty  which  their  country  afibrds.  The  harvest 
is  usually  in  June,  and  lasts  for  about  six  weeks ;  sometioies  it 
begins  in  May.  There  are  only  parts  of  the  Wady  Sheikh  that 
produces  the  tamarisk ;  but  it  is  also  said  to  grow  in  Wady 
Naszeb,  the  fertile  valley  to  the  south-east  of  the  convent,  on 
the  road  from  thence  to  Sherra,  In  Nubia,  and  in.  every  part  of 
Arabia,  the  tamarisk  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees }  on  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  Ashtaboras,  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Hecyaz, 
and  the  Bedja,  it  grows  in  great  plenty,  but  I  never  heard  ot  k 
producing  manna  except  in  Mount  Sinai ;  it  is  true  I  made  no 
enquiries  on  the  subject  elswhere,  and  should  not,  perhaps,  hav^e. 
learnt  the  fact  here,  had  I  not  asked  repeated  questions  respects 
ting  the  manna,  with  a  view  to  an  explanation  of  the  Scripture 
The  tamarisk  abounds  more  in  juices  than  any  other  tree  in  the 
desert,  for  it  retains  its  vigour  when  every  ve^table  productbn 
around  it  is  withered,  and  never  loses  its  verdure  till  it  dies.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  Niebuhr  (who,  with  his  accustomed  can-i 
dour  and  veracity,  says,  that  during  his  journey  to  Sinai  he 
forgot  to  enquire  after  the  manna),  that  in  Mesopotanua  manna 
is  produced  by  several  iteee  of  the  oak  species ;  a  sunilar  fiust 
was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  son  of  a  Turkish  lady,  mentioned  in 
a  preceding  page,  who  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  youth 
in  Erzeroum,  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  told  me  that  at  Moush,  a  town 
three  or  four  miles  distant  from  Erzeroum,  a  substance  is  collec- 
VOL.  I.  3  o 
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ted  firom  the  tree  wbidi  prodaces  the  gallfl,  esmdlj  tamukmt  to  Av 
nueitiiia  of  the  peoinsiila,  id  taste  and  cotMBtrtenOy  and  thai  ii 
tutd  by  the  ilihabitaatB  in$iead  &f  h^ne^J^ 


MATTHEW  nvi.  0. 

T»rt  htktfiOn  W  ^  ta  lyyJg  ^  nfit*f*>  «^y.  I> 
Hod  wm  IblflHad  tkat  whkk  tw  ipokea  by  /«fMteft  the  PtaplMl, 

This  qaotation  of  what  appears  ta  have  been  a  praphecjr  of 
Jeremiah  is  attended  with  consideraUe  diffienlty.  In  oar 
pieseat  copies  of  Jeremiah  waUaire' no  snch  words.  How  then 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  assertion  of  St.  Matthewv  thai  tins  was 
a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah'Sy  with  the  ftct,  that  no  each  ptwpbegr 
is  oontaioed  in  Jeremiah  f  Were  the  manoscripts  whidi  the 
apostles  possessed  different  firom  our  own  f  Or  has  Aim  word 
'sfftiA  «rept  into  the  mannscript  copies  of  die  Gospel  f  Or  is  it 
a  mistake  of  the  transerib^n/  who  wrote  uf  instead  of  xig^?  Or 
can  •  it  b#  accounted  for  by  any  other  fact,  so  aa  to  malla  Aa 
preaent  text  true  f  Some  critics  would  have  us  bcUeve  that  the 
ninthy  tendi,  amd  eleventh  chapters  of  the  book  of  the  piofdiel 
Zechariah  (where  the  prophecy  is  found),  as  it  now  stands,  wsia 
written  by  Jeremiah.  But  as  the  authority  o(  I  thmk,  alt  &e 
ancient  manuscripts  is  adverse  to  this,  the  suppoaitiouy  thongh 
ably  maintained,  falls  to  the  ground.  (See  Dr.  Hammond  oa 
Heb.viii.9.  Mede's  Works  pp.  780— 833.  Bp.  Kidder^  Deai. 
of  Messiah,  part  2.  p.  196.  &c.  and  Home's  IntrodudiOB,  voL  4 
p.  209.).  Others  again  ai-e  of  opinion  that  St.  Matdiew's  gospel 
has  in  this  place  suffered  by  the  carelessness  of  traascriben# 
Who  bave  mistaken  the  zi^  fer  up.  This  is  certainly  snpp<Nrted 
by  the  authority  of  several  manuscripts.  But  we  should  be 
careful  how  we  admit  this  solution,  if  any  other  possible  one  cui 
be  found.  This  objection  applies  also  to  the  supposition  thai 
the  whole  word  Uft/Mu  has  crept  in  ;  and  indeed  how  should  ws 
thiak  it  possible  that  a  transcriber  would  insert  any  word  iaie 
his  manuscript  without  knowing  it  to  be  correct  f    But  thk  text 


■■•i 


*>  .Bitrckhardt%  Trsfei*  fai  Syria,  &e.  p.  509,  el  seq. 
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will  find  an  easy  solution  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  Jews  todiride^tbe  Old  Testament  into  three 
parts:  the  first  beginning  with  the  Law,  was  called  the  Law  ; 
the  second,  beginning  with  the  Pisalras,  was  called  th^  Psalms  ; 
and  the  third,  commencing  with  Jeremiah,  was  called  Jeremiah : 
thus  the  writings  of  Zechariah,  and  of  the  other  prophets,  being 
included  in  the  division,  which  beg^n  with  Jeremiah,  all  quota- 
tions from  this,  would  go  under  his  name. .  This  solution  per- 
fectly removes  the  difficulty.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  (who  cites  the 
Baba  Bathra,  and  Rabbi  David  Kimchi's  Preface  to  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  as  his  authorities)  insists  that  the  word  Jeremiah 
is  perfectly  correct,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  that  division: from 
which  the  Evangelist  quoted,  and  which  gave  its  denomination 
to  all  the  rest.    (Home's  Introduction,  iL  p.  968,  note  2.) 

•  JDl* 

MATT.  L  1.,  kc.  Compmd  witii  LCKE  ia.  «.,  fcc. 

Nothing,  at  first  sight,  could  appear  to  be  more  contrary  to. 
the  geneaology  given  by  St.  Matdiew,  than  that  given  by  St 
Luke,,  in  the  places  nientioned  above.  But  this  apparent^  c6iw 
Iradiction  immediately  vanishes  if  we  consider  the  account  given 
xm  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  in  his  most  excellent  In^ 
troduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  ^  The  g^neei- 
lo^  given  by  St.  Matthew,  was  principally  designed,  i^  the 
Jews  :  therefore,  it,  traces  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  Christ/  as  ihd 
promised  seed,  downwards  from  Abraham  tp  Davidj  0^4  firom 
him  through  Solomon's  line  to  Joseph,  the  reputed  or^tegal  &^ 
tber  of  Christ.  That  given  }}y  St.  Luket  was  intended  for  ih^ 
Gentiles,  and  traces  the  pedigree  upwards  from.Heli,  the  father  of 
Mary,  to  David,  through  the  line  of  his  son  Nathan,  ahid  from 
h  1  m  to  Abraham,  and  firom  Abraham  up  to  Adam.  The  EvangelM 
himself  has  critically  distinguished  the  real  firom  the  legal  ge- 
neaology,  by  a  parenthetical  remark ;  umn  m  ks  hfufyn,  iAh  un^ 
[axx'  ovt«c  v!«c]  tdu  'hxi.  'Jcsus — ^bcing,  (as  was  thought,)  thesoB  of  Jo- 
seph [but  in  tmth  the  son]  of  Heli,'  or  his  grandson  by  his  mo- 
ther's side,  for  so  should  the  ellipsis  involved  in  the  Pairen- 
thesis  be  supplied."    (i.  539.) 

M. 
3  o  2 
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FltALM  dv.i 

1.  BIcM  idbofah,  O  aij  aovL 
OJehombayGod,  Hmni  art  very  preat; 
Hhw  art  dotbed  with  g^ory  aad  MHifty;* 

2.  Covcrfufftlifvelf  with  Hffct  width  a  garwat; 
StretchiBf  oat  the  hcaTeaa  fike  a  cartaia. 

3.  Who  laycth  thebeaaw  of  hk  cbanbcfi^  ia  the  watcrs^^ 
Who  nafceth  the  dooda  hk  eharioCs; 

Who  walkelh  vpoa  the  wiags  ofthewiad; 

4.  aiakfaig  the  windahk  aiewtpgew; 
The  flaa^af  6re  hk  miakteia  ^ 


l.*f  ThkPlMlm  hat  BO  title  either  ia  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee:  bat  it  k  attriboted 
to  DtTid  by  the  Vmlgait^  Septmaftmi^  Mihiopie^  Arabie^  cmd  Sytiae.  It  hm 
the  foilowiog  title  ia  the  Sqrfafl^a/y  wit  stands  IB  the  Compluteiuiam  Polyglott. 
Y«\u«c  Tw  a«mI  vw§f  mf  Tw  naff'/Mu  nm^utf^  A  Ptatm  4(f  Dwrid  c— wmt'^  !*• 
JwmmH^m ef  ik€  world.  The  %rtac«iysitk  <  A  Pwiaior  David  whcobeweat 
with  the  priests  to  adore  the  Lord  before  the  ark.*  It  seeoH  a  coatlaaatioa  of  the 
preceding  PmIb  ;  and  k  written  as  a  part  of  it  ia  af»«  of  I>r.  Jreaaleafr«aBd 
He  JtocrTf  M $8.  It  k  properly  a  poem  on  the  works  of  God  ia  the  creadoa 
ittd  goveniBicBt  of  the  world ;  and  ooom  have  eoosldered  it  a  aort  of  epitope  ef 
the  history  of  the  ereatioa,  as  given  in  Ae  book  of  Geoesia.*'  Dr.  A.  €n»i»i 
who  has  a  mast  excellent  analysu  of  thU  Psalm. 

*    "TTTTI  T^n    G^ory  and  majesty  are  often  joined  in   Scripture,     "  "TTH" 

TT  X 

eayi  Parkkurai  <<  seems  to  denote  the  splendour  or  glory  itaelf  j  *^^J^    the 
erMoaieaf,  beoMiy,  or  majetfy  resulting  from  that  glory.'* 

3  X)\>fyjf  properly  denotes  Vpper  ckambersy  (LXX.  bwt^mm)  which  were  no  donbt 

formerly  the  principal  rooms  in  Judaa^  as  they  are  now  in  Aleppo  and  other  parts 
of  the  JSojV  ;  the  ground-floor  being  chiefly  allotted  to  horses  and  servants.  (Set 
Jer.  zxii.  13.  RusseWs  Nat.  Hut.  of  Aleppo,  p.  4.  and  Harmer"^  Obscrvatioas, 
dbc.  vol.  !•  p.  174.)  God*s  chambers  are  the  clouds^  in  which  he  was  pleased 
aometimes  to  make  himself  vkible  to  man.  See  Exod.  xiii.  21.  xiv.  84.  xix.  16. 
Deut.iv  .11.  Comp.  Amos.  ix.  6. 

4  Cod.  88  of  Dr,  Kennicoii  reads  Q^]3tt^^  In  the  heavens ;  but  as  we  read 
•(Gen.  i.  7.)  of  the  waiere  abooe  the  firmament^  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
^o  doubt,  QtjQ  tooltri,  k  the  true  reading .  ^ 

6  So  Beza,  OrotiuSf  Le  Clerc^  and  others ;  which  appears  the  most  natural 
sense.  One  objection  to  it  is  the  impropriety  of  saying  a  or  the  flaming  fire  his 
ministers,  In  the  ploral.  The  same  phraseology,  however,  occurs  Ptalm  cxiv. 
"  Israel  was  God's  VJll^U^DD  ^^^^^ons.**  So  also  in  Prov.  xvi.  14.  **  The 
wroih  of  a  king  k  ^^{^^O  messengers  of  death.**    But  perhaps  none  of  these 
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6.     FottiidlDg;6  the  earth  opon  Its  haset, 

That  it  should  not  be  moTad  ftnr  eremore.     •  • 

6.  The  deep,  as  a  garmeut,  was  its  eoTeriii|^;7  ' 
The  waters  stood  abore  the  moantaias. 

7.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ; 

At  the  Toice  of  thy  thmider  they  hasted  away. 

8.  They  ascended  the  moantalttSy  they  descended  the  vaUeys^ 
Unto  the  place  which  thou  hadst  established  for  them. 

9.  Thon  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pass  orer ; 
That  they  may  not  return  to  oofer  the  earth. 

10.  He  sendeth  springs  into  the  ralTeys ; 
The  watersS  ron  between  the  hills. 

11.  They  giro  drink  to  erery  beast  of  the  Held ; 
The  wild  asses  qnench  their  thirst. ' 

12.  By  them  the  fowls  of  hearen  hare  their  habitations : 
They  sing  among  the  branches. 

13.  He  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers  ;9 

The  earth  is  saturated  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works  : 

14.  Causing  the  grass  to  spring  up  for  the  cattle^ 
And  herb  for  the  serrice  of  man  ; 

To  bring  forth  food  from  the  earth  $ 

15.  And  win^  whidi  r^oioeth  tb«  heart  of  man : 
To  make  the  Use  abine  with  oil; 

And  bread  whieh  ansta^nethk  man*s  ^eact. 

16.  The  tre^  of  Jehorah  are  saturated;     - 

i  The  cedars  of  LebaDon  which  he  hath  {Wanted; 

17.  Where  the  birds  make  their  nests;  ...  .      i: 
The  stork  on  the  snmmftsio  hath  her  hottae.  -         .'"'('  Ji 


/  i.i  .       ■  !• 


onus  may  be  really  plurals.  For  ^  seems  anciently  to  ba? •  ba^  added  ta  the 
Insular  number,  both  jir  r^giwUmt,  as  p*^  ^b/D*  «|d  with  suflBxc^aa-iGan. 
zrii.  29.  Nam.  xxir.  9.  B^t.  xi^iii.  14,  or  15,  and  elaewhere.'.  AfoSiier  ol(|aa« 
ion. is  drawn  from  Heb.  i.  7.;  bat  B§ta  argneafor  the  contrary,  oath^prlacipal 
hf^  it  wip  answer  the  object  of  the  quotation  as  well.  See  an  '^iMHyai,  Awtk9k» 
A  IfstTtrA'i  Translatioo. 

6  Reading  -701    for  «^p^  whieh  the  Greek  has  t  0%utXiMr. 

-T  , 

7  Instead  of  ^/1^|P3  Thou  coveredtt  it,   I  read  ^/V^^S-     So  LXX.   i«  §n^ 

oXoMv  ivrw^  and  Vulg.  amictus  ^us;  as  also  the  JBiHtfpiCf  Tkr€9  of  Dr. 
Lennicott's  codices  read  ^/^^p^^ 

8  The  parallelism  seems  to  require  us  to  read  qi^^  ^ffoUn  ;  which  is  sanctioned 
»y  the  L  X  X.  Vulgate,  JEtkiopiCy  and  Arabic, 

9  Tkt  eloudif  See  the  note  on  Vene  3. 

.  10  Reading  instead  of  Q^WI^*  FitArui,  Q^H*13»  fept  or  maiai^lf,  which 
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18.    The  high  momitaiiM  are  for  tiM  lbex«iU 
The  rockiare  a  refuge  lor  the  eooleeJt 

10.     He  appointed  fhe  nooo  lor  ipaanaa : 
The  tail  knoweth  his  seUiHT* 

90.     Thou  appointest  darkness,  and  it  to  iiiglit ; 

In  which  every  beast  of  the  Cwcpt  ereepeth  fttftii  s 

SI.    Th^  ^ooif  UoM  f^Mr  Sot  their  pnej. 
And  seek  their  fMd  frw*  Qod. 

3S.     The  snn  ^Hseth,  •they  are  eollaoled  teg«llier» 
And  conch  dowa  in  their  diwis 

83.     Man  goeth  forth  to  hto  woik. 

And  to  hto  toboor,  till  the  erening. 

34.     O  JehoTahy  how  — nifckt  are  thj  werka! 
In  wisdom  hast  thoo  made  tlieai  att  s 
The  earth  to  full  of  thy  riches } 

3#.     And  also  thto  great  and  wide  sea{ 

Wherein  are  creeping  thinga  wtthont  bimIiii  ^ 
Wild  beast^  both  aquUl  and  great : 

S6.     Wherein  the  ships  do  go; 

Then  hast  formed  thto  leTtothanl3  to  sport  ia  IL 


>  ■■ 


to  the  reading  of  Cod.   37.  of  Dr.  KmadeoH.'  The  LKXJ^  ftm^no  Ipltor  I 
puua  hyttTM  ivrm,  and  Vulg.  Herodii  domns  cfox  est  ckNrmn,  as  ato^fbe  JBtUofk! 
having,  no  doubt  read   Q{2^{^^  thrtr  knd  ^  Mqf,    The  JhwHe  reads  to  tke 
same  effect,  «  The  house  of  the  stork  to  going  beCare  theai)**  •f  'wfajchtrasihi 
tions  it    is  difficult  to.  mak^    sense.    Ftve   of  Dr.  Kmmieair*  eodiccs  rtsd 

11  Dvir  ^^  Rock'ffoais,  a  species  of  wild^ool,  so  called  from  the  wonderftl 
manner  in  which  they  momif  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks.  Brngfim  (Bist.  Nat. 
^m.  X.  p.  S81.)  obserres,  that  the  Bouquttin  or  Mtoek  goai^  nearly  reoembleB  tke 
Ghtumik.    Bee  PorMartff  in  n^n. 

^  Cr^tt^  '^  SJtopJUmHifoi  appear  properly  to  denote  the  aaifliat  whkk 
Dr.  Skrnio  (TraTels,  p.  348.)  calto  Daman  Israel,  or  iMroBts^Lamb,  a  haraleii 
drealnre  of  the  same  sice  and  quality  as  the  raf^M ;  but  of  a  browner  cotoar, 
siMller  eyes,  and  a  more  pointed  head,  like  the  «4iraior#.  Tbebr  feet  arepetM* 
ly  round,  and  very  pulpy  and  fleshy ;  and  consequently  Ifabfe  to  be  exeoriaUrf 
Or  hurt,  and  apparently  inadequate  to  dig  holes  in  the  rock.  NotwHbstiacHK 
which  tkeg  b¥ild  houses  in  the  very  hardest  rocks,  more  inaoceaaible  than  thiie 
of  the  rabbit.  They  are  gregarious  and  lire  in  families.  It  ia  affirmed  of  thea 
tiiu  they  build  houses  or  nests  of  straw,  as  Solomon  (ProT.  xxx.  84,  80.)  says  d 
them,  in  contradtotinction  to  the  rabbit,  and  rat,  and  those  other  aninab  wUd 
burrow  in  the  ground.  See  Bruee^s  TruTeli,  yol.  t.  p.  121—144.  who  has  g{vci 
a  print  of  this  animal ;  and  Parkhursi  in  ]g^. 

13  7A^lb  '^^  Leviathan  appears  generally  to  denote  the  crocoddt.    See  Job. 
111.  B.  zl.  80.  or  xn.  1.  PMiLboi?.  14.  Isa.  xxfli.  K  Bnitere  it  wwM  evi4iif 
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S7.     All  of  tlMfD  tocfk  mA^  €b^ 
To  ^?e  their  food  in  its  tet^m. 

88»    Thou  givett  to  tbeoy  they  g9t|er  npj 

Thoa  openest  thy  handy  they  me  filled  wUb  good. 

S9.    Thou  hidest  thy  fiice,  they  artfitroabled  i 

Thoa  tikeet  away  their  hreaif%  they  ezpfare. 

dtK    Thoa  aendeth  fbrth  thy  Spbit,  Ibey  are  re  arMJed} 
And  thoa  renewefll  the  Ihee.of  the  eijirtb. 

31.  Hia  gknry  of  MiOTah  ahall  eadore  for  eref} 
Jehovah  thaU  r^olce  in  hie  worka. 

32.  He  looketh  oo  the  earth  aad  it  tremblethj 
He  toacheth  the  moontaiiis,  mdi  they  amoke. 

33.  I  will  ting  aoto  Jehovah  while  I  lire ; 

I  wift  ring  pndaea  onto  my  God  while  I  ekiit. 

34.  My  meditatioD  of  liim  shall  be  aweet : 
I  iwill  rejoice  ia  Jehovah. 

Mk     flbnecaabidLbeooiMnaied  Ihwibe  cartKj 
Aod  the  aarighteooa  ahall  exiat  no  More. 
Bleaa  Jehovah,  O  my  loal. 
Praise  ye  Jah.M  W.  G. 


Befence  of  llet)eUitiott. 


WIUFI'UltE  FACTS  OOZfFIRMBD  BY  PAGAN  ANTIOUlTpn. 


Among  the  many  collateral  t^timomes  to  the  credfbili^  of  the 
fiicts  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  those  which  are  fumidU 
ed  by  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  not  the  least  important.  The 
yarioascoinsy  medals,  and  inscriptions,  which  haresunrired  the 
wreck  of  time^  and  hare  been  rendered  legibfe  by  the  petiie^ 
yering  researches  of  modem  antiquarians  and  numismatblog^isCs^ 

Sf  appear  to  denote  the  wkdU*   See  Parkkunt  on  the  word,   and  iffoeAorf,   v6t 
1.  p.  769,  et^aeq. 

14  ^^V)^^^  HalMujahw  made  the  thle  of  the  foHoiiiBgi  AmIsi. berths 
V%%aft,  JlfitiHi^M^  MkitpiCi  ani  ArtMfi  isatMd  of  csBdiidii^  ,t)^jt     • 
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have  contributed  considerably  to  oor  stock  of  Knowledge,  and 
are  allowed  to  be  among  the  itiost  important  prooft  of  ancient 
history.  To  the  .friends  of  revealed  relig^ion,  it  must  afibrd  a 
subject  of  pleasurable  reflection,  that  in  no  one  instance  have 
the  researches  of  histinians,  travellens,  or  antiquariansy  con- 
tributed, in  the  remotest  degree,  to  contradict  the /acts  of  th 
Scriptures^  or  to  render  dubious,  in  an  honest  and  upright 
mind,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  sacred  histcnrians  detailed  the 
transactions  which  employed  their  pens.  On  the  contrary,  each 
successive  year,  in  this  age  of  research,  supplies  us  with  mate- 
rials for  the  illustration  and  confirmatitm  of  Scripture  facta. 

The  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  carrying  of  the  ten 
tribes  into  captivity,  which  is  found  in  2  Kings  xTii.  6.  and 
xviii.  10.  is  confirmed  by  some  ancient  sculptures  on  the  momi- 
tain  of  Be-Sitoon,  near  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Assyria.  To 
the.  persevering  researches  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  and  delineation  of  these  interesting 
antiquities,  which  are  described  in  his  usual  interesting  manner. 

After  an  account  of  some  ancient  Assyrian  sculptures  which 
are  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  he  thus  proceeds : — **  At  a  point 
something  higher  up  than  the  rough  gigantic  forms  just  de- 
scribed, in  a  very  precipitous  cleft,  there  appeared  to  me  a  still 
more  interesting  piece  of  sculpture,  though  probably  not  of  such 
deep  antiquity.  Even  at  so  vast  a  height,  the  first  glance  shew- 
ed it  to  have  been  a  work  of  some  age  accomplished  in  the  art : 
for  all  here  was  executed  with  the  care  and  fine  expression  of 
the  very  best  at  Persepolis.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
examine  it  nearer  than  from  the  distance  of  the  ground,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  Queen  Semiramis'  stage  of  hacks  and 
fardles.  To  approach  it  at  all  was  a  business  of  difliculty  and 
danger;  however,  after  much  scrambling  and  climbing,  I  at  last 
got  pretty  far  up  the  rock,  and  finding  a  ledge,  placed  myself  on 
it  as  firmly  as  I  could  ;  but  still  I  was  farther  from  the  object 
of  all  this  peril  than  I  had  hoped  ;  yet  my  eyes  being  tolarably 
long-sighted,  and  my  glass  more  so,  I  managed  to  copy  the 
sculpture  with  considerable  exactness. 

**  It  contains  fourteen  figures,  one  of  which  is  in  the  air.    The 
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fifst  figinre  (to  our  left  in  fkcing  the  sculpture),  ctirrieB  4  ipear, 
and  is  IB  the  fall  Median  habit,  like  the  leaders  of  the  guards  al 
Persepolis,  his  hait  k  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  bdund  with  a 
fillet.  The  second  figure  holds  a  bent  bow  in. his  left  hand;  he 
is  in  much  the  same  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  quiver  slung  at 
his  back  by  a  belt  that  crosses  his  right  'shoulder,  fknd  his  wrists 
are  adorned  with  bracelets.  The  third  person  is  of  a  stature 
much  hirger  than  any  other  in  the  group,  a  usual  distinction  of 
royalty  in  oriental  description ;  and,  from  the  air  and  attitude  of 
the  figure,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  meant  to  designate  the  kingf. 
The  costume,  excepting  the  b^ard  not  being  quite  so  long,  is 
precisely  that  of  the  regal  dignity,  exhibited  iii  the  bas-4relidb 
of  Nakshi-Roustam  and  Persepoli^ :  a  mixture  of  the  pontiflt 
king  and  the  other  sovereign  personages.  The  robe  being  ^e 
ample  vesture  of  ihe  one,  and  the  diadem  the  simple  band  of  the 
other:  a  style  of  crown,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  badge  of  supremacy  on  either  king  or  pontiff!  But  as 
persons  of  inferior  rank  also  wore  fillets,  it  seems  the  distinction 
between  theirs  and  their  sovereigns,  consisted  in  the  material  or 
colours.  For  instance,  tb^  band  or  cydaris,  which  formed  tlM 
essential  p9rt  in  the  old  Persian  diadem,  was  composed  of  a 
twined  substance  of  purple  and  white :  and  any  pi^rson  bebw 
the  royal  dignity  presuming  to  wear  those  colours  unsanctioned 
by  the  king,  was  guilty  of  a  transg^ression  of  the  law,  deemed 
high  treason.  The  fillets  t)f  the  priesthood  w^re  probably  white 
or  silver ;  and  the  circlets  of  kings,  in  general,  sitnpfe  gold. 
Bracelete  are  on  the  wrists  of  this  personage,  and  he  ^oMs  up 
his  hand  in  a  commanding  or  admonitory  manner,  the  two  fore«- 
fiflgers  being  extended,  and  the  two  others  doubled  down  in  tht^ 
palm :  an  action  also  common  on  the  tombs  at  Persepolis,  and 
•D  other  monuments  just  cited ;  bis  left-hand  grasps  a  bow  of 
a  different  shape  from  that  held  by  his  officer,  but  exactly  like 
the  one  on  which  the  king  leans  in  the  bas-relief  on  the  tomb 
at  Nakshi-Roustam.  This  bow,  together  with  the  left  foot  of  the 
personage  I  am  describing,  rests  on  the  body  of  a  prostrate  man, 
who  lies  on  his  back  with  outstretched  arms,  in  the  act  of  sup- 
jJicating  for  mercy.  This  unhappy  personage,  and  also  the  first 
in  the  string  oif  nine  which  advance  towards  the  king,  are  very 
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much  injured ;  howeyer,  euough  remains  of  the  almoBi  defiused 
leader,  when  compared  with  the  apparent  condition  of  die  suc- 
ceeding eighty  to  shew  that  the  whole  nine  are  captives.    The 
bands  of  all  are  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  the  cord  is  very 
distinct  which  binds  the  neck  of  the  one  to  the  neck  of  the  other, 
till  the  mark  of  bondage  reaches  to  the  last  in  the  line.    If  it 
were  also  originally  attached  to  the  leader,  the  oHrd  is  now  with* 
out  trace  there  ;  his  hands,  howerer,  are  evidently  in  the  same 
trammek  as  his  followers.  The  second  figure  in  the  procession  hss 
his  hair  so  close  to  his  head,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  shaves, 
and  a  kind  of  caul  covers  it  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the 
middle  of  the  head.    He  is  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  reachingno 
farther  than  the  knee  ;  a  belt  fastens  it  round  the  waist ;  hii 
legs  are  bare.    Behind  this  figure  is  a  much  older  person,  with 
a  rather  pointed  tfeard  and  bushy  hair,  and  a  similar  caul  covers 
the  top  of  his  head.     He  too  is  habited  in  a  short  tunic,  with 
something  like  the  trowsers,  or  booted  appearance  on  the  limbs 
which  is  seen  on  some  of  the  figures  at  Persepolis.     In  addition 
to  the  binding  of  the  hands,  the  preceding  figure,  and  this,  are 
ftstened  together  by  a  rope  round  their  necks,  which  runs  on- 
ward, noosing  all  the  remaining  e^bt  in  one  string.     This  last 
described  person,  has   the  great  peculiarity  attached  to  him,  of 
the  skirt  of  bis  garment  being  covered  entirely  with  inscriptions 
in   the   arrow-headed  character.     Next  follows  one  in  a  long 
vestment,  with  full  hair,  without  the  caul.     Then  another  in  a 
short,  plain  tunic,  with  trowsere.     Then  succeeds  a  second  long 
vestment.     After  him  comes  one  in  a  short  tunic,  with  naked 
legs,  and  apparently,  a  perfect  bald  bead.     He  is  followed  by 
another  in  long  vestments.     But  the  ninth,  and  last  in  the  group, 
who,  also,  is  in  the  short  tunic  and  trowser,  has  the  singlarity  of 
wearing  a  prodigiously  high-pointed  cap;   his  beard  and  hair 
are  much  higher  than  any  of  his  companions,  and  his  face  looks 
of  a  greater  age.     In  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  the  centre  figures, 
appears  tha  floating  intelligence  in   his  circle  and  car  of  sun- 
beams, so  often  remarked  on  the  sculptures  of  Nakshi-Roustam 
and  Persepolis, 

'^  Above  the  head  of  each  individual  in  this  bas-relief  is  a  com- 
partment with  an  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  writing,  most 
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probably  descriptive  of  the  character  and  situation  of  each  per« 
son.  And  immediately  below  the  sculpture,  are  two  lines  in  the 
same  language,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  group.  Under 
these  again  the  excavation  is  continued  to  a  considerable  extent* 
containing  eight  deep  and  closely  written  columns  in  the  same 
character*  From  so  much  labour  having  been  exerted  on  this 
part^  of  the  work,  it  excites  more  regret  that  so  little  progress 
has  yet  been  made  toward  deciphering  the  character. 

*'  The  design  of  this  sculpture  appears  totally  so  well  with  the 
great  event  of  the  total  conquest  over  Isarel,  by  Salmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  the  Medes,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  this  bas-relief  having  been  made  to  commemorate  that  final 
achievement.    Certain  circumstances  attending  the  entire  cap* 
tivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  took  place  in  the  second  attack  on 
their  nation,  when  considered,  seem  to  confirm  the  conjecture 
into  a  strong  probability.    The  first  expedition  into  Samaria,  the 
country  of  the  ten  tribes,  was  led  thither  by  Arbaces  (the  Tig- 
leth-pileser  of  the  Scriptores,),  twenty  years  anterior  to  the  one 
which  I  would  refer  thk  bas-relief.    Arbaces  undertook  the  first 
invasion  at  the  instigation  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  sub-* 
sidised  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to  avenge  him  by  arms  on  his 
harassing  neighbours,  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king 
of  Syria,  who  had  confederated   against  him.    Arbaces  com- 
pletely reduced  the  latter  kingfdom,  slaying  its  king  in  battle, 
and  making  slaves  of  its  people.    He  then  entered  those  parts 
of  the  dominions  of  Pekaih  which  bordered  on  Syria :  and  lay- 
ing  waste  the  whole  east  of  Jordan,  carried  away  captive  the 
chief  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  towns  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh.    Having  marched  back  with  his  spoil,  he  planted 
the  Isrelites  in  Media,  and  his  Syrian  prisoners  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.    Soon  after  thk  fatal  invasion,  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
was  destroyed  in  a  conspiracy  by  Hosea :  who,  having  murdered 
bis  master,  reigned  in  his  stead.     About  this  time  Arbaces  (Tig- 
leth-pileser)  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Salmaneser ; 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  on  his  throne  went  over  into  Syria: 
and  thence  falling  upon  the  remainder  of  Israel,  made  a  treaty 
with  Hosea,  allowing  him  to  be  king,  and  sparing  the  people, 
on  condition  that  he  paid  him  tribute,  and  acknowledged  his 
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country  the  yassal  of  Assyria.    This  took  place  aboat  ten  yeefli 
afiter  the  expedition  of  Tig^h-pileser.    .But  in  the  ocMirse  of  a 
rery  few. years  more,  Hosea  was  spirited  up  by  8o*8abacaa, 
king  of  Egypt,  to  attempt  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  AeByria,  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  customary  tribute.    In  chaatasem^it  of  tbii 
rebelliony  Salmaneser  marched  a  large  army  inlo  Samaria,  and 
overthrowing  all  opposed  to  him,  took  Hosea  captive,  shot  him 
up,  and  bound  him,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Aa^rria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.    (2  Kings  xviii.  11.)    lo  tnmniig 
from  this  account  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  sculpture  on  the  rock, 
the  one  seemed  clearly  to  explain  the  other.    In  the  royal  figure, 
I  see  Salmaneser,  the  son  of  the  venowned  Arbaces,  followed  by 
two  appropriate  leaders  of  the  armies  of  his  two  dominions,  As- 
syria and  Media,  carrying  the  spear  and  the  bow.    Himself 
rests  on  the  g^reat  royal  weapon  of  the  east,  revered  from  the 
earliest  time  as  the  badge  of  supreme  power^-^JBeAoM  I  dosei 
aiy  bow  in  the  cloud.     Besideis  he  tramples  on  a  prostrate  foe ; 
not  one  that  is  slain,  but  one  who  is  a  captive;  this  person  not 
stretched  out  and  motionless,  but  extending  his  arms  in  snppU- 
cation.    He  must  have  been  a  king,  for  on  none  below  that  d^;*- 
aity  would  the  haughty  foot  of  an  eastern  monarch  condescend 
to  tread.     Then  we  see  approach  nine  captives,  bound,  as  it 
were,  in  double  bonds,  as  a  sign  of  a  double  offence.     We  may 
understand  this  accumulated  transgression,  on  recollecting  that 
on  the  first  invasion  of  Israel,  by  Tiglath-pileser,  he    carried 
away  only  part  of  three  tril>es  ;  and  on  the  second  by  Salmane* 
ser,  jie  not  only  confirmed  Hosea  on  the  throne,  but  spared  the 
remaining  people.     Therefore,  on  this  determined   rebellion  of 
king  and  people,  he  punishes  the  ingratitude,  of  both,  by  pat- 
ting both  in  the  most  abject  bonds,  and  bringing  away  tbe 
whole  of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity ;  or,  at  least,  the  principal 
of  the  nation,  in  the  same  manner,  probably,  as  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
Jiabitants  of  Judeea :  he  carried  away  all  from  Jerusalem^  and 
aU  the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour^  even  ten 
thousand  captives ;  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  ;   none 
remained,   saxe    the   poorest    sort  of  people  of  the  land. 
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(2  Kings,  xxiv.  14.)    Besides,  it  may  bear  on  our  argument,  to 
remark,  that,  including  the  prostrate  monarch,  there  are  pre- 
cisely ten  captiv^es  :  which  might  be  reg^arded  as  the  represen- 
tatives, or  heads,  of  each  tribe,  beginning  with  the  king,  who, 
assuredly  would  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  his,  and  ending 
with  the  aged  figure  at  the  encjt  whose  b|gh  cap  may  have  been 
an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  mitre  worn  by  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe  of  Levi  t  a  just  punishment  of  the  priesthood  at  that 
time,  which  had  debased  itself  by  every  species  of  idolatrous 
compliance  with  (he  whims,  or  rather  wickedj^^  of  the  people, 
in  the  adoption  of  Pagan  worship*    Hence,  *  having  atl  walked 
in   the  statutes  of  the  heathen,  the  Lord  rejected  Israel,  and 
delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  the  spoilers/    Doubtless,  the 
figure  with  the  inscription  on  his  garmentf;,  from  the  singularity 
of  the  appendage,  must  have  been  some  noted  personage  in  the 
history  of  the  event :  and,  besides,  it  seems  to  designate  a  strik* 
ing  peculiarity  of  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  write  me- 
morable sentences  of  old,  in  the  form  of  phylacteries,  on  diffe- 
rent parts  of  their  raii^ent.    Mnhait  those  m^y  mean,  which  cover 
the  garment  of  this  figure,  we  have  no  meann  of  explaining, 
till  the  diligent  researches  of  the  learned  mny  beaMe  to  decipher 
the  arfbw-headed  character,  and  then  a  full   light  would  be 
thrown  on  the  whole  history,  by  exposing  the  tablets  over  every 
head.    If  the«erial  form  above  were  ever  intended  to  represent 
the  heavenly  apparation  of  a  departed  king,  which  is  the  opinion 
of  some,   that  of  the  great  Arbace^  might  appear  here  with 
striking  propriety,  at  the  final  conquest  of  rebellious  Israel. 
Should  the  discoveries  of  time  prove  my  conjecture  to  be  right, 
this  bas-4relief  must  be  nearly  two  hundred  years  older  than  any 
which  are  ascribed  to  Cyrus  at  Persepolis  or  Pasargadoe/'* 


•  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter'* Trayelt  in  Georgia,  Peraia,  &c.  toK  ii.  fif  .^154— 168. 
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THE  VALE  OF  SIDDlBff. 


1. 


Ob  Saddim !  where  now  it  each  dwellioi^y 
Which  tower'd  in  thy  beantifol  rale, 

Whose  flowen  were  all  others  ezoellingy 
And  loaded  with  fragrance  the  gale^— 

Where  the  ahefdierd  was  often  heard  tellings 
At  snnset  his  pastoral  tale  ? 

8. 

Thy  beanties  were  .snddenly  riTca, 
When  Tolcanos  arose  from  beneath. 

While  the  lightnings  of  \engeance  firooi  heaven 
Spread  min  around  with  their  breath : 

And  thy  once  fertile  yalleys  were  given 
A  prey  to  the  wators  of  death. 

3. 

Each  bower  and  each  g^ve  where  fond  lovers 
Once  breathM  forth  their  amorous  sighs. 

A  poisonous  occean  now  covers. 
Whence  pestilent  vapours  arise ; 

0*er  which  if  the  raven  but  hovers^ 
He  drops  on  its  waters  and  dies. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SEMNACHRRIB. 


1. 


Thb  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  bis  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  goldj 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
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Like  fhe  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Somnier  is  ^reen, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sonset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autamn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

3. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  Uast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  be  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax*d  deadly  and  chilly 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still! 

4. 

0 

And  there  lay  the  steed  wKh  his  nostril  all  wide, 
'But  throagh  it  there  roHM  not  the  breath  of  bto  pride: 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  torf^ 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  iMurf. 

5. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  mat  on  his  maOj 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  nnlifted,  the  trumpet  nnblown. 

6. 

And  the  widows  of  Athnr  are  loud  in  their  waiT, 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  nnsmote  by  the  sword. 

Hath  melted  like  snow  iu  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 

snoif. 


ISifilicAl  <BIeanitig0. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  translated  the  Scriptnrea  into  the 
following  languages,  for  the  nse  of  the  various  nations  who  Inhabit  the  vast 
empire  of  Russia.  Sclavonian,  Russian,  Hebrew  ancient  Greek,  modem  Greek, 
German,  French,  Polish,  Finnish,  Estbonian  of  the  dialect  of  Dovpat,  ditto  of 
the  dialect  of  Revel,  Litheronian,  fSeorgiaa,  Amenian,  Samogitian,  Carellan, 
Tcheremiasian,  Mondorwian,  Ossetinian,  Moldavian,  Bulgarian,  Tyrenian,  Per- 
sian, Calmoc,  Mongal  of  the  Bouriales,  Turkish-Tartaric,  Tartaric,  Tartaric  of 
the  dialect  of  Ovenbourg,  .Tartaric  Hebrew ;  in  all,  29  languages,  or  dialects. 
The  translation  of  the  Gospel  is  still  going  on  in  various  other  languagca^  or 
dialects.  . 
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A  Few  Spwiith  Bibles  tent  <mt  to  the  West  Indies  by  Oe  BriHsli  ud  Forcis^ 
Bible  Soeiety,  hsye  been  sold  in  the  Island  of  Cabn  for  dfhteen  dolian  etch  ! 
Bein^  the  first  scst  lo  that  eoloiiy. 


The  Baptise  ailssloiiaries  In  India  hare  translated  and  printed  the  whole  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptnres  In  fif  of  the  lang^nag^  of  India ;  the  whole  ot  the  New 
Testament  in  JifUtn  others ;  in  tix  other  lang^na^es  it  is  more  that  half  printed, 
and  in  fen  others  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  tranalatisa. 
And  these  Tsat  Mdertakinfs  have  been  aeoampliahM  whhte  tibe  abort  apace  if 
t  weifty^ight  years ! 

Among  the  preclons  relics  of  antiqalty  presenred  in  the  Harleiaii  Library  it  a 
noble  exemplar  of  the  four  Gospels  (No.  8788.)9  in  capital  letters  of  gold  ;  whieh 
in  point  of  antiquity  (being  written  in  the  eight  century)  as  w^  aa  elegamji, 
greatly  surpasses  the  Codex  Aureus  of  the  Escurial  Library.  Im  waamj  rtspnrti 
thto  MS.  may  be  said  to  rie  with  any  other  now  extant:  erery  page  of  the  aaertd 
text,  consisting  of  two  separate  columns,  is  enclosed  whhin  a  broad  and  beauH* 
fully  illuminated  border.  The  pictures  of  the  Bvangelists,  wil&  tbefar  ^mboGe 
animals,  are  curiously  painted  in  tbe  firoot  of  their  respectire  Goopela;  and  ths 
Initial  letter  of  each  Gospel  is  richly  illuminated,  and  so  large  aa  to  fill  an  entfae 
page.  To  the  whole  are  prefixed  the  prolognea,  argumenta^  aM  breriarieB^  mA 
two  letters  to  Daansusy  by  St^  Jerome^— the  eaneoa  of  BhaebMs,  his  letters  Is 
Garpian,  and  a  capitular  of  the  Gospels  for  the  luaweof  <h#y^ar,  allof  theai 
written  in  small  golden  characters. 


In  the  same  noble  collection  also  is  deposited  a  BIS.  (No.  S88I.)  of  &e  fbsr 
Gospels,  of  St.  Jerome's  yersion,  together  with  his  prologues.  Itc.  the  canons  of 
Ensebin^s  and  the  parallel  passages,  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  tenth  eeanry. 
This  MS.  is  superbly  illuminated,  and  adorned  with  picturea  of  the  followisg 
subjects,  paiDted  on  purple  grounds,  tIz.  befoVe  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  ia  a 
circle,  are,  first  the  representation  of  our  Sayionr,  sitting  as  enthroned,  holding  ia 
his  right  hand  thr  book  of  the  New  Law,  that  of  the  Qld  Law  lying  in  his  li^ 
with  the  four  Evangelists  in  the  angles  kneeling ; — secondly,  onr  Sayionr  M^*i4»iy 
with  the  Eyangelist  John  resting  his  head  on  his  bosom ; — thirdly,  the  portrait  of 
St.  Matthew  3  and  fourthly,  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin.  Before  St.  Marfc*t 
Gospel  are,  the  portrait  of  that  Evangelist,  and  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
At  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke^s  Gospel  are,  his  portrait,  and  the  crucifixion  of  oar 
Sarioar;  and  before  the  Gonpel  of  St.  John  are,  the  picture  of  thai  Erangelist, 
and  the  ascension  of  onr  Lord. 

END  OF  Vol.  I. 
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Abilene,  account  of,  S06. 

Abtalom,  pilhur  of,  349. 

AbyMininn  inan^ration  of  Kingi,  304 

—306 
Acrostic  poetry  of  tbe  Hebrews,  80— 

84.  370,  371. 
Ahab,  death  of,  05,06. 
A!ezander*ii  revision  of  the  Bible,  notice 

of,  46,  47. 
Alexandrine  Version,  account  of,  230 

—238. 
Allegory,    different   species    of,    446. 

Rules  for  the  interpretation  o^  ibid. 
Almanacs,  Runic  or  Clor,  account  of, 

146,  147. 
Amos,  bis  character  as  a  writer,  448« 
Analogy  between  the  sons  of  Israel  and 

the  ISsignaof  the  Zodiac,  S30.  fio<e2. 
Analysis  of  tbe  Holy  Bible,  by  l^dlx^ 

noticed,  267. 
Antiochus  fipiphanes  persecutes    the 

Jews,  392, 393.  438. 
Antiquities  confirm    Scripture    Ibcts, 

471—477. 
Antithetic  parallel.  See  Poetry. 
Ape.    See  Serpent. 
Arabic  Language,  366,  395. 
Arabs,  marriages  among,  5.  Hospitality 

of,  889— S92. 
Arbela,  city  of,  18. 
Archelaus,  account  of,  439, 440. 
Aristeas,  his  account  of  the  Septuagint, 

231^233. 
Artemias,  city  of,  18. 
Ascetics,  99.  note, 
Asia  first  peopled  after  the  deluge,  14. 

Situation,  extent,    and    boundaries, 

ibid.   Climate,  15.     Chief  countries 

of,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ibid, 
Asphaltites,  lake.    See  Dead  Sea. 
Assyria,  geographical    description  of, 

16.     Riyers,    climate,    ibid.    Cities 

and  towns,   17—19.    History  of,  19 

— 21.  61 — 69.  GoTcmmentand  laws, 

115—117. 
Assyrians,  slaughter  of,  65.   Marriages 

among,  IIH,  117. 
Authenticity   of  the    Old   Testament, 

proofs  of,    from   internal   eyideuce, 

128—134. 
Authors,  (Sacred)  character,  style,  and 

composition  of,  448 — 450. 
Autograph  of  Ezra,  account  of,  134— 136 
Babel,  confusion  at,  311, 312. 
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Babylon,  destruction  of,  193. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  355, 356. 
Balsam-tree,  cultirated  in  Judtea,  355. 
Banians,  marriages  of  the,  6. 
Basban  or   Batanaea,  207.    Oaks  of, 

253,  254. 
Beards,  indignity  of  cutting,   in    the 

East,  3,  4. 
Beasta  of  the  earth,  (Gen.  i.  24.)  119. 
Bedouin  Arabs,  their  customs  relative 

to  marriage,  5, 6. 
BeresbithRabbaonGen.  i.2.  27. 
Bible,  authenticity  of,  128—134.  Gene- 

ral  arrangement  of,  446,447.  Facts  of, 

confirmed  by  Pagan  antiquities,  471 

—477 ;  and  by  traditions^  9 1  -94.  First 

printed  edition  of,  95.    Jewish  dirl- 

sion   of,  266.     Literature  of,    308. 

Language  of,  309.360.  395. 

Sale  of,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  480. 
Birth  of  Christ,  28. 
Book,  origin  of  the  word,  148.    Ante- 

diluTlan,  443. 
Boothroyd,  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 

Scriptures  noticed,  267. 
Boustrophedon,ancient  modeof  writing, 

145—148. 
Bride,  purchased  In  the  East,  4—7. 
Boundaries  of  Palestine,  160—167. 
Britons,  (ancient)  original  manner  of 

writing  among,  146. 
Brook.    See  Riyer. 

Burder*sOrient.  Literature,  notice  oi^  46. 
Burial,  Jewish  mode  of,  195.  [436. 
Butter,  method  of  making.  In  Curdistao, 
Calah,  city  of,  18, 19. 
Canaan,  158.  and  noUl,  See  Palestine. 
Calmet,    bis     Biblical   Encyclopaedia 

noticed,  268. 
Carmel,  mount,  account  of,  210. 
Carpenter's  ^  Queries  on  the  Trinity  & 

Atonement,  &c.^  notice  of,  425—428. 
Cedars,  forest  of,   253.   Of  Lebanon, 

209,  210. 
Chaldee  langosge,  365. 
Charming  of  Serpents,  225.         [—301. 
Cherubic  emblems,  description  of,  293, 
Christ,  a  Saviour,  30,  31.   Worship  of, 
122,  123.     Called  a  Nazarene,  176— 
178.   Cornerstone,  386,387. 
Christianity   and   Infidelity,    Harper's 

Sermon  on,  notice  of,  380,  381 . 
Chronology  of    the  Peotateucb,  375| 
noie.  376.416. 
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ChynifauioDy  aoconnt  ot^  67. 

Chorcb  (chrutian),  the  temple  of  God, 
386,387. 

ChorniDi^,  method  of,  in  Curdktan,  436. 

CircmnstaDtiality  of  the  Old  Testament 
narratiTe*,  a  proof  of  their  authen- 
ticity, 130—134. 

Clarke,  (Dr.  A.)  strictures  on  bis  ex- 
position of  Gen.  uL  1.  214—226. 

Climate,  of  Assyria,  16.  Of  PakatiBe, 
341—343. 

Clouds,  singular  appearance  of,  in  the 
East,  347,  348  [236. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  account  oi^  235, 

Context,  importance  of  attending  to,  451 , 
452. 

Corn,  mode  of  threshing,  in  the  East, 
193.  435,  436. 

Corner-stone,  Christ  the,  386, 387. 

Courtship  in  Guinea.  6,  7, 

Coup-de-soliel,  known  in  Palestine,  343. 

Creation  of  the  world,  24—26.  Of 
beasts,  Stc.  1 17—1 19.  Of  heayen  and 
earth,  169.  Of  man,  120. 221.  Of 
woman,  172. 

Creeshna,  accoant  of  his  combat  with 
the  great  serpent  Kali-Naga,  91 — 94. 

Criticisms.  See  Ik d ex  of  Texts,  and 
Words. 

Crowns  used  in  the  Olympic  Games,  109. 

Ctesias,  bis  history  of  Assyria  impro- 
bable,  20,21. 

Ctesiphon,  city  of,  18,  19. 

Cards,  marriage  of,  6. 

Cush,  land  of,  244,  notie  2. 

Danes,  materials  used  for  writing, 
among,  147.  148. 

Daniel,  his  writings,  449. 

David,  his  lamentation  for  Saul  and 
Jooathao,  paraphrased,  238, 339.  His 
character  as  a  writer,  448.  and  note  4. 

Dead  Sea,  account  of,  257,  258.    Water 
of,   258—260.    Peculiarities  of,  258 
.—260.     Origin  of,  261. 

Decapolis,  account  of,  207. 

Deserts  in  the  Holy  Land,  250—253. 
Horrors  of  travelling  in  the  Great 
Desert  of  Arabia,  338—340. 

Destruction  of  Semnacherib,  478,479. 

Deuteronomy,  (book  of)  title,  chro- 
nology, author,  374,  375.  Contents 
and  importance  of,  375 — 377.  Pre- 
diction of  Messiah,  377,  Analysis 
of,  378,  379. 

D«w8of  Palestine,  349, 

Dialects  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 364—366. 

Diana,    account     of    her    temple    at 

Ephcsus,  387.  [be  relied  on,  20. 

Diodorus,  his  history  of  Assyria  not  to 

Diodorus,  his  account  of  the  marches  of 

Scmiramis,  461. 


DowsoD**     Theological 

notice  of,  287, 888. 
Eastern  hospitality,  246. 
Egypt,  plagues  of,  186—189. 
Elah,yalleyof;  250, 
Elders,  Jewish,  8.  57, 58. 
Elegiac  Vene,  373. 
Elohim,  import  of  tke  ward,  91— St. 
Emphases,  importanoe  9ig  m  Hkm  Sanai 

writings^  451. 
Encyclopedia,  Scriptare,  966.308. 360. 

395.442. 
Epaphroditua,  reaarks  oa  St.  FnTs 

allusion  to  hin,  49—52.  [854. 

Ephraim,  awaat,  81%  813.     Foraift  d, 
Epistles  or  letters.  Oriental,  445. 
Esarhaddon,  accooat  o^  68^  67. 
Esdraelon,  pkda  of,  851. 
Etbiopic  language,  386. 
Evening,  Jewbl^  167,  168. 
**  Excellent  of  the   earth,**  origk  sf 

the  expression,  389. 
Exodus  (book  of),  title,  183.    A^hv, 

184.    Antbenticitj  d,  cwiiraMd  by 

the  testimony  of  Pag^  writcn,  49. 

flK»le«8aad3.    Scope,  184.    Plredi^ 

tions,     185,     Importaaee    U^   185. 

Plagues     recorded    in,     186*180. 

Types,  189.    Aaalyab  oi^  189»  190. 
Ezekiel,  character  o^  aaa  writer,  449. 
Ezra  returns  from  the  captirity  with 

part  of  bb  nation,  and  reatona  the 

Theocracy,     437.      Antogiaph    of, 

134—136. 
Fertility  of  Palestine,  350—354. 
Fig  tree,  accoant  of,  356,  357.      * 
Figurative    language,    origin  oi^  446. 

Roles  for  the  interpretation  of,  ibid. 
Firmament,  what,  70,  71. 
Fletcher's    (ReT.  J.)  remarks  on  tbe 

excellency  and  diffusion  of  the  Scrip* 

tares,  327,  328. 
Forests  in  Palestine,  253,  254. 
Forgery  of  the  Scriptures  rendered  in- 
probable  by  their  circumstantiality, 

132,  133. 
Fornication   punished  with  excoauns- 

nication    in  the    primitiye    churcb, 

194—196. 
Fowl,  in  Gen.  i.  118. 
Fruits  of  Palestine,  356—360. 
Fulfilled,  that  it  might  be,  import  of 

tbe  phrase,  123^125. 
Galilee,  account  of,  804.    Sea  of,  361 

—263. 
Gataker,   refutation  of  hia  aignaKst 
against   the    existence  of  a   triple 
climax    in   Psal.    L    1,   878,     373» 

note, 
Gaulonitis,  account  of,  807. 
Genealogy,  Matthew  and  Lake's  recos- 

ciled,  467. 
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GenvAM  (book  of),  title,  author,  iaspU 
ration,  and  chronology,  136,  137. 
Scope,  137,  138.  Jews  forbidden  to 
read  the  be^ning^  of  this  book  until 
they  bad  attained  the  sacerdotal  age 
of  thirty  years,  139.  Analysis  of, 
139. 
Gennesaretb,  lakeof,  261—203. 
Geography,  sacred,  13.  61.   115.  157. 

202.  247.  341.  390. 
Gideon,  war-song  of,  432. 
Gilead,  mountains  of,  213. 
Goat,  rock,  account  of,  470.  noie*. 
God  forbid!  impropriety  of  the  phrase, 

388,389. 
Godsayethe  king!  origin  and  impro. 

priety  of  the  phrase,  388. 
God,  on  the  name  of,  21 — 24. 
Gospels,  exemplars  of,  in  the  British 

Museum,  480. 
Government,  of  the  Patriarchs,  7,  8. 
Of  the  Israelites,  a  theocracy,  9 — 11. 
54—60.    By  the  Judges,  155—157. 
By  kings,  197.  301 .    After  the  Baby, 
lonish  captivity, — under  the  Asmo- 
nean  and  Herodiao  princes,  438—440 ; 
under   the  Roman  Procurators,  440 
—442. 
Government  of  the  Assyrians,  115 — 117. 
Gradational  parallel.    See  Poetry. 
Grammar,  definition  of,  396. 
Grammatical  view  of  the  Scriptures, 

396—400. 
Grapes    of    Palestine,    extraordinary 

size  of,  359. 
Greek  Language,  principal  terms  of, 
313,  344.    Of  the  New  Testament, 
363,364. 
Guinea,  marriages  in,  6, 7. 
Hailstone  in  Palestine,  345. 
Harvest  in  Palestine,  346—348. 
Banner's  Miscellaneous  Works,  notice 

of,  382,  383, 
HarperlB  Sermon  on  Christianity,  notice 

of,  380,  381. 
Heads  of  tribes  or  families,  57—59. 
Hebrew  republic,  form  of,  56—^. 
Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  364. 
Hebrew  Language,  antiquity  of,  311. 
Origin  of  iu  appellation,  361,  362. 
andnole  1.  Cessation  of,  362,363.  Let. 
ters  of,  397.  Vowel-points,  398.Prin. 
cipal  terms  of,  312,  313.    Construc- 
tion of  sentences,  399. 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  first  printed  edition 
of,   95.  Idioms  and   Pronunciation, 
399.   See  Letters.  Poetry. 
Help-meet,  import  of  the  phrase,  171. 
Herod  the  Great,  account  of,  438, 439. 
His  murder  of  thelnnooenta»  174, 175. 
Hiddikti  or  Tigris  river,  16. 
Indoo  house,  purposes  of,  246. 


Hinnom,  valley  of,  247,  248. 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  TesUment, 
general  observations  on,  415.  collect- 
ed from  authentic  records,  ibid.  Com- 
piled by  Jeremiah  and  Ezra,  416. 
Various  eras  assumed  in,  ibid.  Im- 
portance and  authority  of,  ibid. 
History,  of  the  Septuagint Version,  230 

—238.  Of  Jerusalem,  390—394. 
Holy  Land,  why  so  called,  159.   See 

Palestine. 
Honey,  procured  from  rocks  and  trees 
in  the  East,  463— 466.  [433. 
Horn,  worn  on  the  head  In  the  East, 
Home  (Rev.  T.  U.)  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study,  &c.  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, notice  of,  43—45.  268. 
a  mistake  of,  relative  to  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Hebrew  poetry,  point- 
ed out,  79.  note, 
Horsley,  his  translation  of  the  Psalma 
noticed,  190.    Translation  of  Fsalm 
xxiv.  191,192.  Of  Isaiah  xviU.244,245 
Hosea,  character  of  as  a  writer,  448. 
HospiUlityin  the  East,  246.289—293. 
Idioms,  Hebrew,  399. 
Illu8trations.  See  Index  of  Texts  and 
Words. 
I   Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  by 
Townley,  notice  of,  286. 
Incarnation,  poem  on  the,  428.      [175. 
Innocents,  murder  of,  by  Herod,  174^ 
Internal  evidence  of  the  authority  of 

the  Old  Testament,  128—134. 
Introverted  Parallel.   See  Poetry. 
Isaiah,  metrical  translation   of  chap, 
xviii.  244,  245.  [129,  note, 

Israelites,  departure  of,  from  Egypt, 
Iturara,  account  of,  207. 
Jacobs  Farewell  Address  to  hischildreui 

metrical  translation  of,  226—230. 
Jacob's  Well,  account  of,  264. 
Jebb,   (Bishop)   strictures   on  his  re» 
marks  on  Bishop  Lowth,  82,  83, 86, 
87.  not9M,   Hb  Sacred  Literature  n<^ 
ticed,  444,  tiofe  4. 
Jehovah,  name  of,  169, 170.  Known  to 

the  heathen,  171. 
Jehosaphaf,  valley  of,  248, 249, 
Jeremiah,  characterof  his  writings,  449. 
Quoted  by  Matthew,  466, 467.    The 
title  given  to  the  Prophets,  ibid* 
Jerusalem,  history  of,  390—394. 
J.ericho,  plain  of,  252. 
Jesus,  name  of,  29—31.    See  Christ. 
Jewish  AnHquities,   7,    54,   153,    197, 

301,437. 
Jewish  Nation,  political  state  of,  from 
the  Patriarchal  times  to  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  7,  54,  153,  197,  301. 
From  their  return  from  the  captivity 
to  the  subverstoo  of  |heir  civil  and 
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ccclcuofttical  polity,  437—449.  Lan- 
guag^e  of.  See  Hebrew  Luiigaage. 
Jezreel,  plain  of,  351. 
Jordan,  river,  252.  254.  256.    Rcjpon 
about,  85S    Valeof,  255.  Soorce  of, 
254. 
Joshua,  sncceeda  Moses  in  the  govern- 
•ment  of  Israel,  153.  Division  of  the 
Holy  Land,  by,  153-155.  The  ««angel" 
who  was  to  keep  the  Ipraelites  in  the 
way,  434,  435.    His  character  as  an 
historian,  448. 
Jadtea,  account  of,  205,  206.    Wilder- 
ness of,  253.  270,271. 
Judges  of  the  Israelites,  powers  and 

fnoctions  of,  59, 155—157. 
Joel,  character  of  his  writingrs,  449. 
Kali  Naga,  the  serpent,  91—  94. 
Kedrou,  river,  257. 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  import  of,  400.— 405 
Kings.  Moses  permits  the  Israelites  to 
choose  a  king,  198.  Their  fVinctions 
and  powers,  199,200.  Their  revenues, 
200—202.  Persons  of,  inviolable,  301. 
Inauguration  of,  302 — 306.  Their  ap- 
parel,  306.  Grandeur  of,  306,  307. 
Manner  of  approaching,  307.    Ho- 
nours  paid  to  them  when  deceased, 
307.    Duration  of  the  regal  form  of 
government,  308. 
Kishoik,  river,  257. 
Kobi,  desert  of,  19. 
Language,  Origin,  3l6.Characteri«tic  of 
man,  ibid.  Primitive,  311,  395.396. 
Effect  of  the  confusion  at  Babel,  on, 
311,312.    See  Hebrew  Language. 
Language  and  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  129, 
130. 
Last  Day,  poem  on,  384. 
Law  (Mosaic),  object  of,  10,  1 1,  55,56. 
Admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of 
the  Israelites,  284. 
Laws  (Jewish),  see  Government. 
Laws  of  Solon  inscribed  on  Wood,  145. 
Lebanon,   mount,  S08 — 210.     Flospita- 

lity  at,  292. 
Letters,  origin  and  number,  396.    Sig- 
nificancy  and  application,  397.  East- 
ern, 445,  and  910/0  2.  Hebrew,    396 
—398. 
Leviathan,  what,  470,  note  3. 
Leviticus  (book  of),  title,282.   Author, 
chronology,    and   style,    283.     How 
to  be  read  with    profit,   283,  284. 
Analysis  of,  285. 
Light  produced  before  the  sun,  70. 
Literature,  sacred,  importance  of,  265, 

266.  308,309.  325,326. 
Locusts,  destruction  by,  2, 3.    Used  as 

food  in  the  East,  340,  341,  463. 
Lord,  name  of,  169 — 171. 


Luke,  character  of  his  writiiif*^  450* 

Lycaouian  language,  366. 

Magi,  eastern,  account  of,  72,  73. 

Mamre,  valley  of,  250. 

Man,  creation  of,  119,  120.  821. 

ManuHcripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
I        Scriptures,  452. 

Marriages  among  the  Bedoaln  Arabs, 
5,  6.  Hie  Assyrians,  116.  The 
Jews,  150.  The  Greekii,  ibid. 
Pairan  East  Indians,  and  Hindoos, 
151—153.  [370. 

Masoretic  system  of  punctoatloii,  309, 

Massorah,  account  of  40, 4 1.  iiofet.  379. 

Matthew,  style  of  his  writings,  450. 

Mediterranean  sea,  plain  of,  251.  [197. 

Melons  and  cucumbers,  on  the  Nile, 

Metre.    See  Poetry. 

Micah,  character  of  his  wHtinge,  449. 

.Mirage,  description  of,  337,  338. 

Monarchy,  Jewish,  197.  301. 

Mosaic  dispensation,  natnre  o^  87 — 89. 
185,  186. 

Moses,  aathor  of  the  Pentateech,  39. 
Accoont  of,  42.  and  iio#s  2.  Charac 
ter  of,  90,  91.  Metrical  transla- 
tion of  his  song  at  the  Red  Sea,  319, 
320.  Death  of,  336.  Not  a  pbilo«». 
pher,  454. 

Mountains    of  Israel,    S12,   213.    Of 
Gilead,  213,  214. 

Nabuchadouosor,  account  of,  07,  68. 

Nachash,  {WT)^)  what,  214—226. 
Nahum,  character  of  his  writings,  449. 
Nazarene,  Christ  called  one,  177. 
Nile,  inundation  of,  phenomenon    of, 

347.  note  2. 
Nineveh,  city  of,  17,  18. 
Noah,  generations  of  the  sons  of,  1 1  —13. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS: 

Home's  <*  Introduction  to  the  critical 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,**  43—45. 

Townsend's  *<  Old  Testament  ar- 
ranged in  historical  and  chrono- 
logrical  order,*'  &c.  45,  46. 

Burder's  ^  Oriental  Literature,''  46. 

Alexander's  *'  Revision  of  the  author- 
ized version  of  the  Holy  Bible,'*  &c. 
40, 47.  [140—143. 

Watson's  "  Theological'  Institute?,'' 

Townley's  <<  Illustrations  of  Biblical 
Literature,"  286.  [287, 288. 

Dowson's  '^Theological  Dictiooaries," 

<<  Scientia  Biblica,"  328,  329. 

"  Vulgate  New  Testament — Trans- 
lation of,"  329—332. 

Harper's  *'  Sermon  on  Chrisctianity 
and  Infidelity  contrasted,"  Slc.  380, 
381.  [382,383. 

Harmer*8<^  Mlscellaneoua  Works,** 
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Pigg0tt't<<  Reflector    or  Christian 

Advocate,**  419<-484. 
Carpenter*t  ^  Queries  addressed  to 
those  who  deny  the  doctriaes  of  the 
Trinity  and  AtonemcBt,*'  &c.  425 
—428. 
Nombem  (book  of),  title,  anthor,  date, 
and  scope,  321, 322.    Prediction  of 
the  Messiah,  323.    Analysis  of,  323 
—395. 
Oaks  of  Bashan,  253,  254. 
Olive-trees  of  Palestine,  357,  358. 
V Olympic  Games,  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul, 
97.  108—115.    Celebrity  of,  97,  98. 
In  what  they  consisted,  98, 99.    Can- 
didates  for,  99—101.  Foot  race,  101 . 
Boxingr,    102—104.     Chariot    race, 
104—106.    Method  of  exciting^  the 
ardour  of  the  competitors,  106.    Ce- 
remony  of  crowning^  the  conquerors, 
107—108.  Throw  considerable  ligrht 
on  many  passages  of  Scripture,  108 
-115. 
Pagan    antiquities    confirm  Scripture 

facU,  471—477. 
PalesUne,  names  of,  157—160.    Boun- 
daries, 160 — 167.    Conquest  of,  by 
the  Israelites,   161—164.  iiofe.    Di- 
Tisions  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  153 — 
155.202,203.  Cities  of  Refuge,  203. 
Divisions  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  203. 
Divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Jn- 
dah  and  Israel,  203,  204.  Divisions  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  204—207. 
Mountains,  208—214.     Valleys,  247 
—250.  Plains  and  deserts,  250—253. 
Forests,  253, 2^4.    Rivers,  lakes,  and 
fountains,   254—265.    Climate,  341 
—343.      Seasons,    343—350.      Soil 
350.    Fertility,  350—354.    Produc 
tious,  354—360.    The  depositum  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  417—419.    See 
Jewish  Nation. 
Palm-trees  of  Palestine,  354,  355. 
Parallelism,    defined  and    illustrated, 
178—183.      Origin    of,     180—182. 
Various  kinds  of,  183.  412—414.451. 
Gradational  parallels,  271— 282.  An. 
tithetic   parallels,   314—318.    Con- 
structive    parallehi,    366—373.    In- 
troverted  parallels,   405^14.    Im- 
portance of,  451. 
Paul,  his  speech  to  the  Athenians  para- 
phrased, 143,  144.    Character  of,  as 
a  writer,  450. 
Pentateuch  (Hebrew),  title,  38.    Writ- 
ten by  Moses,  .39.    Authenticity  of, 
coufirmed  by  Jesus  Christ,  39;    by 
Pagan  writers,  42,  43,  note  ;  and  by 
heathen  tradition,  91—94.    Trana- 
posltions  in,  375,  note.    Number  of 
letters  in,  379, 380. 


Percea,  account  of,  206, 207* 
Peter,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  450. 
Pharaoh,  destruction  of  his  army  para- 
phrased,  335,  33  6. 
Places,   holy  and  unholy,  among  the 

Jews,  160. 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  account  of,  186 — U^. 
Plain,  cities  of  the,  destruction  of,  240. 
Plurality  of  persons  in  the  Diriae  na- 
ture, 120,211. 
POETRY. 
The  Midnight  Slaughter,  48.    Death 
of  Ahab,  95, 96.    Paul's  speech  to 
the  Atheniana,  143, 144.  Destrae- 
tion   of    Babylon,    192.    Davkl's 
lamentation  for  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
238, 239.    Cities  of  the  plain,  240. 
Sonnet    from     Habakkuk,     288. 
Third  chapter  of  Habakkuk  para- 
phrased, 332—335.    Overthrow  of 
Pharaoh's  army,  335, 336.    Death 
of  Moses,  336.    Destruction  of  the 
worjd,  383,  384.     The  last  day, 
384.    The  incarnation,  428—432. 
The  war   song   of  Gideon,  432. 
The  vale  of  Siddim,  478.  Destruc 
tion  of  Semnacberib,  ibid. 
Poetry,  objects  of,  33,  34.  Consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion,   35—37 
178—181:     Cultivated  by  the  He- 
brews,  37. 445.    Particularly  in  the 
time  of   David,  37.   38.     Charac 
teristics  of  the  Hebrew,  79.  and  nofe. 
178.    Metre,79— 87.125— 128.     Its 
rhythm,  modulation,  &c.  unknown  to 
us,  127,  128.  See  Parallelism.    [445. 
Poem,  designation  of,  in  the  Hebrews, 
Poetical  dialect  in  the  Old  Testament, 

125;  126. 
Poetl<»l    particles,    used  by  Hebrew 

writers,  85,  86,  and  iio/e«. 
Polyglott,     Walton's,     noticed,     967. 

B^rater^s,  noticed,  329. 
Porteusian  Bible,  noticed,  47. 
Preaching,  import  of  the  word,  269, 270. 
Priests,  chief,  75. 
Primitive  abode  of  mankind,  19. 
— ^—  languages,  395. 
Procurators,  Roman,  powers  and  fane- 

tionsof,  440—442. 
Promised  land,  described,  164—167. 
Prophets,  schools  of,  37.  455.    [of,  445. 
Proverbs  (Scripture),  nature  and  use 
Punctuation  of  the  Scriptures,  requires 

emendation,  409. 
Quotations,  Scripture,  353,354. 
Queries  on  the  Trinity  and  Atonement, 

by  Car|)enter,  notice  of,  425—428. 
Rachel  and  Jacob,  3.  [347. 

Rains,  early  and  latter,  importance  of. 
Razor,  hired,  (Isa.  vii.)  what,  3.  [424. 
<t  Reflector,"  Piggott*s,  notioeof,  419— 
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Rephaim,  raHegrjol^^SO. 

V^nm,€^.off  16»19. 

Q^valatioo,  447.  [rr-^OS. 

Revenaefl,  royal,  among  tlieiewt*  800 

Keeves,  hiaedidooof  the  Bible  Doti<^» 
M7.  [254— S65. 

Bifcn»  of  AMyna,  16.    Of  Palc^iae, 

Bodes  in  PalestUie,  rendered  fn&itfi&ly 
353,354. 

Roman  Procnrators,  powers  and  func- 
tions of,  440-^42. 

Biwic  Abnuqacsy  account  of,  146,  147. 

Sacrifices,  Jewish,  884. 

Sainaria,  account  of,  S06* 

Samaritan  language,  365.  [813. 

SamAritan,  parable  of,  iliustn^ted,  818, 

Samuel,  notice  of,  448. 

Sanhedrim,  Christ%  conyersation  with 
some  members  of,  58, 53. 

Saracus,  «^)count.Qf,  68.  [67. 

Sfurgou  or £s4rhaddon,acconiit. of,  66, 

Scholia,  what,  450. 

Schools  of  the  Prophets,  37. 

Scientia  Biblica,  notice  of,  328^  339. 
451,  note  6. 

Scribes,  Jewipb,  acconul  ot,  60.76. 

Scriptures,  beauties  of,  31,  38.  l^cel- 
lency  of,  8j95,  308,  300,  387.  Ar- 
rangement  of,  866.  IXvision  of  the 
Hebrew,  ibid.  Circulation  recom- 
mended, 387, 388.  Granqtatical  view 
.of,  305—400.  Translations  of,  for 
the. inhabitants  of  Russia,  479,  and 
in  the  langosges  of  Iiidia,  480.  JFacts 
confirmed  by  Pagan  antiquities,  47 1 
—477. 

Scythians,  their  mode  of  writing,  145. 

Seasons  in  Palestine,  343—^350. 

Seed-time  in  Palestine,  343,  344^ 

Sentences,  construction  of  Hebrew,  399. 

Sennacherib,  account  of,  64,  65. 

Septoagint  Version,  account  of,  830— 
838.  [220. 

Seraphim,  fiery  serpents,  so  called,  219, 

/Serpent, criticism  on  the,of  Gen.  iii.  214 
—226  Charming  of,  225.  KalLNaga, 
91—94. 

Shalmanezer,  account  of,  62 — 64. 

Siddim,  vale  of,  249,  250.  261.  478. 

Signets,  their  use  in  the  East,  443. 

Siloam,  pool  of,  263. 

Simoon,  description  of,  342.  Effects  of, 
343. 

Singing  in  the  Jewish  worship,  179. 

Solomon,  pools  of,  264.  Character  of 
as  a  writer,  448. 

Solon,  laws  of,  inscribed  on  wood,  14^. 

Song  of  Moses,  at  the  Red  Sea,  319,  320. 

Spirit  of  God  (in  Gen.  i.  2.)  what,  26, 27. 

Scar  in  the  east,  73.  121, 

Style  of.  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of 
ita  authenticity,  189,  '130. 


Sycamore  tree  of  ipdsBBy  968. 

Synopsis  Criticorum  of  Poole  noticed, 
867. 

Syriac  language,  365. 

T^bor,  mount,  810-r218. 

Taiix>t,  his  «<  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bi- 
ble** noticed,  867. 

T%l^.writer,  origin  of  the,  i48. 

Ttatars,  marriages  of  the,  6.         [363. 

Testament  (New),  whywritten  in  Greek, 

Theocracy  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  9— 
11.  54—60.  Resumed  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  437. 

^^Theological  Institutes"  by  Watson, 
notice  of,  140—143. 

Threshing,  modes  ot,  in  tbe  Eaat,  193, 
194.  435,  436. 

Tibet,  plains  of,  19. 

Tiglath-pilecer,  aecountof,  61,  68. 

Tonquin,  marriages  in,  7. 

Towuley,  notice  of  his  **  Illustrations 
of  BibUcal  Uterature,**  286. 

Townsend,  notice  of  his  '*  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Ord  Testament,**  45,  46. 

Tracbonitis,  account  of,  206. 

TRANSLATIONS,  METRICAL. 
Psal.  zxiT.  191, 192.Gen«  xlU.  886— 
330.  Isa.  zriii.  844,  245.     £xod.  zr. 
319,  320.  Psal.  civ 468-47 1. 

Transpositions  in  the  Pentateoeh,  375, 
aofe.  376,  377. 

Tribes  of  Israel,  diTisioos  of  the  Holy 
Land  among,  153,  154.  808,  803. 
Addressed  by  Jacob,  226—830. 

Vallies  of  Palestiqe,  247—250. 

Verse,  Hebrew,  Tarious  kinds  of,  370 
—373.  [—128. 

Versification,  Hebrew,  remariu  on,  126 

Vine,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  359, 360. 

Virgins,  parable  of  the  ten,  illustrated, 
149—153. 

Vulgate,  New  Testament,  notice  of  an 
English  translation  of,  329—332. 

Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  notice 
of,  140—143. 

Whale,  (Gen.  i.)  what,  117.  [270,271. 

.Wilderness  of  JudK<a,  account  of,  253. 

Winnowing  corn,  mode  of,  in  the  East, 
193,  104. 

Winter  in  Palestine,  344—346. 

Wise  men,  account  of,  72— 75.  Wor- 
ship  Jesus  Christ,  <^. 

Woman,  creation  of,  072. 

World,  destruction  of,  :{83,  384. 

Writing,  antiquity  of,  442,  443.  Ms- 
terials  used  for,  145-  148.  443,  444. 
Picture,  446. 

Writings,  Hebrew  word  for,  442. 

Youth  s  Theological  Dictionaries,  no- 
tice  of,  287,  288. 

Zab,  riTers,  Uttle  and  Great,  16. 

Zacharias,  tomb  of,  249. 
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G£N£SIS. 

Chap.  Vet.  Vun, 

i.  I.      21—26 

2.  26, 27 

3.  69, 70 
6.      70, 71 

14.  71 

20.  71 

9h  117 

22.  118 
24.  118 
26.  119^-121 
ai.  167-169 

ii.  2.  169 

4.  169-171 
18.  171,  172 

23.  172,  173 

24.  173,  174 
iii.          1.  214-226,  456 

5.  457 

6.  459 
24.  296,  297 

1.      11,  12 

8.'  246 

18.        4—7 

1.  311,312 

1—28.  226 

11.  359 

EXODOS. 
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Pigg:ott't<<  Reflector    or   Christian 

Advocate,*'  419—484. 
Carpenter's  ^  Queries  addressed  to 
those  who  deoy  the  doctriaes  of  the 
Trinity  and  Atonement/'  &c.  425 
—428. 
Numbers  (boolc  of),  title,  author,  date, 
and  scope,  321, 322.    Prediction  of 
the  Messiah,  323.    Analysis  of,  323 
—325. 
Oaks  of  Bashan,  253,  254. 
Olive-trees  of  Paiestine,  357,  358. 
V  Olympic  Games,  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul, 
97.  108—115.    Celebrity  of,  97,  98. 
In  what  they  consisted,  98, 99.    Can- 
didates for,  99—101.  Foot  race,  101. 
Boxingr,    102—104.     Chariot    race, 
104—106.    Method  of  exciting^  the 
ardour  of  the  competitors,  106.    Ce- 
remony of  crowning^  the  conquerors, 
107—108.  Throw  considerable  ligrht 
on  many  passages  of  Scripture,  108 
—115. 
Pagan    antiquities    confirm  Scripture 

facU,  471—477. 
Palestine,  names  of,  157—160.    Boun- 
daries, 160 — 167.    Conquest  of,  by 
the  Israelites,   161—164.  iiofe.    Di- 
Tisions  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  153 — 
155. 202, 203.  Cities  of  Reibge,  203. 
Dirisions  in  the  time  of  Soiomon,  203. 
Divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Israel,  203,  204.  Divisions  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  204—207. 
Mountains,  208—214.     Valleys,  247 
—250.  Plains  and  deserto,  250—253. 
Forests,  253, 2^4.    Rivers,  lakes,  and 
fountains,    254—265.    Climate,  341 
—343.      Seasons,    343—350.      Soil 
350.    Fertility,  350—354.    Produc 
tioDs,  354—360.    The  depositum  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  417—419.    See 
Jewish  Nation. 
Palm-trees  of  Palestine,  354,  355. 
Parallelism,    defined   and    illustrated, 
178_183.      Origin    of,     180—182. 
Various  kinds  of,  183.  412—414. 451. 
Gradational  parallels,  271—282.  An- 
tithetic   parallels,   314—318.    Con- 
structivc    parallels,    366 — 373.    In- 
troverted  parallels,    405—414.    Im- 
portance of,  451. 
Paul,  bis  speech  to  the  Athenians  para- 
phrased, 143,  144.    Character  of,  as 
a  writer,  450. 
Pentateuch  (Hebrew),  title,  38.    Writ- 
ten  by  .Moses,  .39.    Authenticity  of, 
confirmed  by  Jesus  Christ,  39;    by 
Pagan  writers,  42,  43,  note  ;  and  by 
heathen  tradition,  91—94.    Trans- 
positions  in,  375,  note.    Number  of 
letters  in,  379, 380. 


Persea,  account  of,  206^  207* 
Peter,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  450. 
Pharaoh,  destruction  of  his  army  para- 
phrased,  335,  33  6. 
Places,   holy  and  unholy,  among  the 

Jews,  160. 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  account  of,  186 — 1^0. 
Plain,  cities  of  the,  destruction  of,  240. 
Plurality  of  persons  in  the  -Divine  na- 
ture, 120,211. 
POETRY. 
The  Midnight  Slaughter,  48.    Death 
of  Ahab,  95, 96.    Paul's  speech  to 
the  Athenians,  143, 144.  DestraCr 
tioa   of    Babylon,    192.    David's 
lamentation  for  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
238, 239.    Cities  of  the  plain,  240. 
Sonnet    from     Habakkuk,     288. 
lliird  chapter  of  Habakkuk  para- 
phrased, 332—335.    Overthrow  of 
Pharaoh*s  army,  335, 336.    Death 
of  Moses,  336.    Destruction  of  the 
worjd,  383,  384.     The  last  day, 
384.    The  Incarnation,  428—432. 
The  war   song   of  Gideon,  432. 
The  Tale  of  Siddim,  478.  Destruc- 
tion of  Semnacherib,  ibid. 
Poetry,  objects  of,  33,  34.  Conseerated 
to  the  service  of  religion,   35^37 
178.181:      CulUvated  by  the  He- 
brews, 37.  445.    Particularly  In  the 
time  of   David,  37.   38.     Charac- 
teristics of  the  Hebrew,  79.  and  nofe. 
178.    Metre,79— 87.125— 128.     Its 
rhythm,  modulation,  &c.  unknown  to 
us,  127,  128.  See  Parallelism.    [445. 
Poem,  designation  of,  in  the  Hebrews, 
Poetical  dialect  in  the  Old  Testament, 

125;  126. 
Poetical    particles,    used  by  Hebrew 

writers,  85,  86,  and  iio/e«. 
Polyglott,     Walton*s,     noticed,     907. 

B^rater^s,  noticed,  329. 
Porteusian  Bible,  noticed,  47. 
Preaching,  import  of  the  word,  269, 270. 
Priests,  chief,  75. 
Primitive  abode  of  mankind,  19. 
— ^—  languages,  395. 
Procurators,  Roman,  powers  and  func- 
tions of,  440—442. 
Promised  land,  described,  164^167. 
Prophets,  schools  of,  37.  455.    [of,  445. 
Proverbs  (Scripture),  nature  and  use 
Punctuation  of  the  Scriptures,  requires 

emendation,  409. 
Quotations,  Scripture,  353, 354. 
Queries  on  the  'Trinity  and  Atonement, 

by  Carpenter,  notice  of,  425—488. 
Rachel  and  Jacob,  3,  [347. 

Rains,  early  and  latter,  importance  of. 
Razor,  hired,  (Isa.  vil.)  what,  3.  [424. 
<*  Reflector,"  Plggott*s,  notioeof,  419— 
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